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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

District  of  KerUucky^  set. 

Sr-^^A^,^-^  Be  it  remembered,  That  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in  the 
SEAL.  >  year  ,of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
— '"^^"^^^  and  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  the  said  district,  deposited  in  this  office,  the 
title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  be  claims  as  author  and  proprietor,  in  the 
words  following,  to-wit : 

^*The  History  of  i^ntucky.  Exhibiting  an  account  of  the  modem  dis- 
covery; settlement jJfrogressiTe  improvement;  civil  and  military  transac- 
tions; and  present  sSRI  of  the  country.    In  two  volumes.   By  H.  Marshall." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  '*  An 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  projmetors  of  such  copies  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned ;''  and  also  the  act,  ontitled  ((An  act  Aupplementary  to  an 
act,  entitled  'An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies 
of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,'  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to. 
the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints.'' 

JOHN  H.  HANNA, 
Clerk  of  the  Kstrict  of  Kentucky. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Commencement  of  operations  under  the  ConstittUion-^-Govemor 
4>'c,  repair  to  Lexington^^nd  ope0he  first  session  of  the  Legislature 
ef  Kentucky — Governor  makes  c^m^Mnications  to  bothhyuses — the 
manner^  and  substance^  of  each — ^^Kedings  of  the  General  Assemr 
hly — Courts — Revenue^  S^c. 


empnejirsi 

c^jmmnii 

—^Kedii 


[i792.]  The  elections  having  been  made  in  the  month  of 
May,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  schedule  annexed  to 
the  constitution;  and  Monday,  the  4th  of  June,  1792,  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  in  Lexington ;  the 
governor,  and  members,  elected^  stood  ready  to  repair  to  the 
seat  of  government.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  the  nK)nth, 
Isaac  Shelby,  the  declared  governor,  left  his  farm,  destined 
for  that  place;  in  order  to  take  on  himself  the  executive 
administration.  The  same  day,  passing  throu|^  Danville, 
he  there  received  a  congratulatory  address,  from  the  inhabi- 
tants—to which  he  returned  a  respectful  reply;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey.  The  next  day  he  arrived  in  Lexington, 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  volunteers,  who  had  met  him  on  the 
road,  pursuant  to  an^  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  town,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  some  parade;  when  addresses, 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned,  were  exchanged  between 
the  parties. 

On  the  same  day,  arrived  also,  th^  greater  number  of  the 
senators,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  representatives:  no 
business,  howeter,  was  done  on  Monday.  On  the  next  day,  a 
quorum  pf  both  houses  oAlie  general  assembly,  were  formed 
in  their  respective  chambers.  When  each  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize itself,  according  to  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  con- 
stitution. The  senate,  chose  Alexander  Scott  Bullett,  for  its 
speaker;  and  the  representatives,  placed  in  tlie  chair  of  their 
VOL.  II.         '  •  A 
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house,  Robert  j|Hfckenridge — both  from  the  ccjgjiiy  of  Jeffer- 
soD.  The  clenBf  and  oth^r  oflSc^rs,  were  theniboscat.  Com- 
munications between  the  two  houses,  being^exchanged,  that 
each  was  rea^y  to  proceed  to  legislative  business;  a  joint  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  that  the  governor  should  be  informed  by  a 
committee,  composed  of  members  from  each  hpuse,  that  they 
were  ready  to  receive  such  communications,  as  he  might  be 
disposed  to  make. 

The  committee,  according  toTorder,  reported  that  they  had 
Waited  on  the  governor,  an4  to  their  information,  had  received 
his  reply,  that  he  would  the  next  day  at  12  o'clock,  in  the  senate 
chamber,  meet  the  general  assembly,  in  order  to  make  his  com- 
munications. Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  Hhe  speaker 
and  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  repaired  to  the 
chamber  of  the  senate,  a  little  before  the  time  for  expecting 
the  governor,  and  took  the  seats  prepared  for  them,  on  the  right 
front  of  the  speaker's  chair,  the  senators  being  on  the  other. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  the  governor,attended  by  the  secretary, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  portal  of  the  hall ;  when  the  speaker 
of  the  senate  leavhjg  his  seat,  met  the  governor,  and  conducted 
him  to  one,  placed  on  the  right  of  the  speaker's  chair. 

After  the  repose  of  a  minute,  the  goveraor  rose  with  a  manu- 
script in  his  hand,  and  respectfully  addressing,  first  the  senatcy 
and  then  the  house  of  representatives,  read  the  communications 
which  he  had  prepared ;  and  delivering  to  each  speaker  a  copy 
of  the  manuscript,  he  retired:  as  did  also,  the  speaker,  and 
members,  of  the  house  of  representatives;  who  were  re-formed, 
in  their  own  hall,  immediately  after. 

Each  house,  resumed  its  appropriate  functions;  and  among 
the  first  business,  ordered  the  communications  from  the  gover- 
nor, to  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

In  substance,  they  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,*  as  the  great  object 
of  government — the  establishment  of  both  private  aVd  public 
credit,  as  among  the  most  efiicicnt  means  of  effecting  this 
desirable  result.  The  first,  was  represented  to  depend  upon 
a  speedy,  and  impartial  administration  of  justice;  the  latter, 
on  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  all  public  engagements. 
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Then,  he  successively  urged,  the  speedy  adjustment  of  the 
disputed*  titles  to  lands,  by  tlie  mode  pointed  out  in  the  con- 
stitution; the  r6gulation-of  future  elections,  in  such  manner  as 
to  guard  against  undue  influence;  the  appointment  of  two 
senators,  to  represent  the  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  passage  of  a  law  to  compel  sherifis,  and  other 
public  officers,  to  give  security  for  the  due  perfornrjance  of 
their  duties. 

To  the  house  of  representatives,  he  recommended,  the  rais- 
ing of  an  adequate  revenue,  for  public  exigencies;  and  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  to  fix  on  a  ^^ce  for  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  government.  Giving  to  both  liouses,  his  assurance 
of  a  cordial  co-operation  in  such  measures,  as  should  have  for 
their  object,  the  good  ©f  the  republic:  and  finally,  advising 
them  to  use  despatch;  rendered  the  more  necessary,  by  the 
«itorganized  state  of  the  various  departments  of  the  government. 

In  this  procedure  of  the  first  governor  of  Kentucky,  is  seeiv. 
tin  imitation  of  the  example,  equally  appropriate,  and  respect- 
ful, set  by  President  Washington,  upon  enteri;ig  into  the  exe- 
cution of  his  official  duties.  While  it  is  also  feefiy  that  the 
two  houses  of  the  general  Jissembly,  readily  reciprocated  the 
<:iviiity  of  the  governor;  as  did  congress,  that  of  the  president.^ 

That  distinguished  personage,  George  Washington,  elevated 
i!o  the  highest  office  in  his  country's  gift,  did  not  feel,  or  think, 
himself,  either,  too  great,  or  too  little,  to  meef  in  proper  per- 
son, the  senators,  and  representatives,  of  the  people,  intrusted 
also,  with  the  performance,  of  high  public  duties ;  and  to  ex- 
change with  them  in  official  form,  the  civilities,  and  courtesies 
which  should  exist,  and  be  practised,  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  public  functionaries,  of  a  free,  and  enliglitened. 
government. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  course  pursued  at  the  opening  of 
each  session  of  congress,  during  the  two  presidencies  of  Wash- 
ington, and  that  of  his  immediate  successor,  Mr.  Adams.  And 
such  alio  was,  in  substance,  the  practice  in  Kentucky,  for  the 
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same  period.  .  After  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  Mr.  JeP- 
ferson,  at  the  head  of  anti-federalists^  and  an  appropriate 
democracy,  becoming  President  of  tfae  United  States — it  was 
ordained,  in  the  cabinet,  of  party  expediency,  "that  whatsoever 
could  be  traced  to  President  Washington,  should  be  changed^ 
in  name,  or  appearance;  and,  if  possible,  consigned  to  forget- 
fulness^"  Hence,  this  intercourse  of  official  comity,  was 
abolished ;  and  in  its  place,  was  substituted,  the  cold,  and  ua* 
gracious  formality  of  sending  a  written  message  by  a  private 
secretary. 

This  might  be  i^ad,  or  laid  on  the  table,  at  the  option  of 
eit^ier  house. ,  And  so  has  been  the  course  of  Kentucky. 

Thus,  foregoing,  those  answers,  or  responses,  in  either  house ; 
in  which  new  ideas  were  occasionallj^  suggested,  new  sources 
of  information  opened^  and  a  grateful  commixture  of  feelings 
and  sentiment,  produced ;  to  the  mutual  nurture  of  approbation, 
confidence,  or  esteem— ever  pleasant  to  generous,  and  elevated 
minds.  While  the  same  channel  of  intercourse,  furnished  a 
vehicle  equally  convenient,  for  suggesting  an  admonition,  modi- 
fying a  project,  or  checking  a  contemplated  enterprise. — 
Again:  the  publication  of  these  reciprocal  communication»- in 
the  newspapers,  would  furnish  their  readers,  with  authentic' 
evidence  of  the  state  of  pubHc  opinion,  of  the  prominent  sub- 
jects of  ensuing  legislation,  and  of  the  probkble  results  of  pro»- 
posed  improvements.  And  thus  also,  in  a  plain  and  simple 
interchange  of  intellect,  the  best  di^ositions  of  the  human 
heart  were  gratified,  expanded,  reproduced,  and  cherished. 

Among  the  earliest  appointments  made  by  the  governor,  was 
that  of  James  Brown,  the  brother  of  John  Brown,  already 
introduced  to  the  reader,  and  George  Nicholas:  the  first,  being 
made  secretary,  the  last,  attorney  generjal;  of  the  commonr 
wealth. 

By  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  ef  the  general  assembly^ 
John  Brown,  and  John  Edwards,  were  chosen  senators,  to 
congress*    And  by  the  house  of  representatives  alone,  twenty ■» 
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one  persons,  were  elected,  as  a  nomination;  of  whom,  five 
were  to  be  left — ^by  the  representations  from  Mercer,  and 
Fayette,  counties,  alternattly  striking  out  one;  after  which 
the  remaining  five,  were  to  be  commissioners^  to  fix  on  the 
place  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government.  The  list  after 
this  excision,  exhibited  the  names  of  Robert  Todd,  John 
Edwards,  John  Allen,  Henry  Lee,  and  Thomas  Kennedy. 
These  were  of  course  the  "live  commissioners,"  on  whom  the 
duty  devolved;  any  three  of  whom  might  fix  the  seat  of 
government. 

So  much  had  the  performance  of  this  duty,  fceen  the  subject 
of  jealousy,  and  apprehension,  between  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  that  recourse  was  had  to  tliis  singular 
mode  of  election,  to  obviate  the  consequences.  Fixing  the 
permanent  seat  of  government,  whether  it  be  considered,  in 
either,  a  civil,  or  miUtary,  point  of  view,  is  no  doubt  at  all 
times,  a  matter  of  real  importance.  In  Kentucky,  no  sooner 
wasthe  separation  from  Virginia,  and  the  consequent  new 
state,  talked  of,  than  the  future  s^at  of  government,  mingled' 
in  the  conversation,  of  each  political  party.  As  the  time  for 
the  separation  &c.  approached,  the  interest  in  the  seat  of 
government,  not  only  appeared  to  magnify,  and  extend  itself 
to  all  descriptions  of  people,  but  it  took  a  local  character; 
shaping  itself  by  the  Kentucky  river;^and  which  of  course  wag 
either  north,  or  south,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  This 
contest,  had  excited  much  feeling,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
conflict  of  interests,  between  the  opposite  sides,  of  the  river; 
interests,  it  is  believed,  always  considerable  to  those  immediate- 
ly at  the  place ;  and  much  overrated,  by  those  at  a  distance. 
Such  was  the  strength  of  this  local  rivalry  in  the  convention, 
which  formed  the  constitution,  that  neither  side^was  willing  to 
leave  it,  a  subject  of  ordinary  legislation. 

While  the  result  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  compact. 
One,  which  should  have  proposed  to  embrace  the  object,  more 
directly,  and  definitively,  could  not  have  been  agreed  to,  by 
the  parties.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  case,  for  ^hich  provi- 
Bion  w^s  made,      - 
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A  majority  of  the  five  commissioners,  met  sooi>  after  tlicir 
appointment,  and  fixed  on  Frankfort,  as  the  proper  place. 
The  constitution  attached  "permtnenl,"  to  it;  and  to  e^isure 
the  effect,  required  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  to  remove  it,  to  any  other  place. 

The  situation  of  Frankfort,  immediately  on  the  northward 
bank  of  the  river,  which  separated  the  parties;  in  a  bottom, 
common  to  both — if  the  expression  may  be  allowed — but 
largest  on  the  south  side,  whence  in  time,  the  town  might  be 
extended;  should  have  silenced,  if  any  thing  could,  all  opposi- 
tion, and  complaint.  Such^  however,  was  not  the  case,  then ; 
nor,  has  all  the  favourable  circumstances  which  unite  in  sup? 
port  of  the  choice,  been  able  to  free  it  from  obloquy,  and 
reproach,  notwithstanding  its  advantages. 

Let  them  be  enumerated,  and  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  place. 

The  river,  navigable  by  steam  boats,  much  more  equally 
bisects  the  state,  than  any  other.  While  the  water  conveyance 
will  ever  be  important  for  transportation  of  every  kind :  among 
which,  the  article  of  fuel,  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude ;  and  to  be  found  in  mines  of  coal,  and  in  durable  forests 
of  trees,  on  its  banks. 

It  is  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  fine  rich  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  river;  but  especially,  of  those  on  Elkhorn,  &c. 

It  is,  probably,  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation.  The  con- 
nexion which  it  holds  with  many  of  the  principal  towns,  point 
out  Frankfort,  as  their  port  of  storage,  for  export,  and  import. 
It  is,  without  exceptior^  as  healthy  as  any  town  in  the  state. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  its  market.  It  will  always  be  best 
supplied,  when  most  is  demanded. 

It  challenges  any  place  in  the  commonwealth,  as  near  the 
centre,  to  shew  as  many  circumstances  favourable  to  a  peitha- 
nent  seat  of  government,  as  are  concentrated  at  its  site. 

It  being  fixed  on,  by  the  commissioners;  measures  were  soon 
after  taken  to  erect  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  gene- 
pil  assembly,  and  the  subordinate  officers,  immediately  attached 
to  the  government.    This  was  a  building  of  stone;  paid  for 
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I 
princpally,  by  the  proceeds  of  private  contributions;  and  called 
"the  State  House." 

Another,  was  afterwards  built  of  brick,  for  the  residence  of 
the  governor;  and  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds.  This  hardly 
can  be  said  to  have  a  name.  Sometimes  it  is  called,  *^the 
Governor's  House;"  at  other  times,  "the  Government  House ;" 
and  frequently,  "the  Palace."  Each  of  which,  appears  im- 
proper. The  first,  because  the  governor  may  have  a  house 
of  his  own  in  town;  which  would  render  the  name,  ambiguoup* 
The  second,  because  it  accommodates  but  one  department; 
and  that  as  a  family  residence  merely.  The  third,  because,  "a 
palace"  is  the  residence  of  a  prince,  or  viceroy.  And  iheso 
are  not  recognised  by  the  constitution;  nor  n^ed  the  term,  or 
appellation,  be  familiarized,  to  the  popular  ear. 

"The  State  House,"  is  a  name  sufficiently  appropriate,  and 
now  familiar.    There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  changing  it. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  governor,  in  his  official  capacity, 
with  a  little  effort  of  the  imagination,  may  be  called  "the  Capi- 
tol;" as  it  accommodates, /Ac  head  of  the  executive  department* 
Or,  there  is,  or  that  is,  the  house,  of  the  ^'hcad  man."  The 
Ronieiu  "Capital"  being  so  named,  from  caput ^  a  head. 

It  may  perh^p^  be  said,  that  it  is  the  business  of  history,  to 
perpetuate  names,  not  make  them.  That  may  apply  where 
they  exist;  but  would  be  impertinent,  where  they  do  not. 
After  all,  names  arc  arbitrary,  often  accidental,  in  their  origin; 
any  one  may  invent,  or  bestow  them — it  is  use,  and  consent, 
wjiich  establish  them.  Ca^ifbl^  is  a  name  of  easy  pronunciation ; 
"it  suits  the  mouth  well;"  is  of  reasonable  dignity,  venerable 
antiquity,  and  modern  use:  wiiatmore  is  required  for  a  name? 

Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may;  it  will  be  admitted,  that  any 
one  w  ho  can  find  Frankfort,  may  find  where  the  governor 
lives. 

Let  all  then,  that  has  been  said  about  the  name  of  the  house, 
go  for  nothing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  some  consequence  that 
Ihe  seat  of  government  should  remain  where  it  was  first  placed. 
Inasmuch,  as  to  all  tlie  reasons,  then  in  favour  of  it,  there  have 
been  added  since,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  selection,  many 
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Others,  aflfecting  private  iDterests— which  iSdi  for  its  being  the 
seat  of  government,  would  never  have  been  invested  there* 
The  public  buildings  are  also  of  ^reat  value* 

Besides,  good  accommodations  may  now  be  had  in  Frankfort ; 
which  is  flaore  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  place,  having  any 
pretension  to  concentrality.  In  short,  so  judiciously  was  the 
commission  of  five,  for  fixing  the  permanent  seat  of  government, 
executed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  restless  disposition,  whim, 
caprice,  and  selfishness,  of  mankind;  and  the  repeated,  and 
strenuous  attempts,  which  haVe  been  made  to  remove  it;  yet  it 
holds  its  pre-eminence,  and  still  baffles  its  enemies.  Who,  in 
fact,  have  ho  place  to  offer  in  competition,  that  in  the  mind 
of  a  dispassionz^te  man  of  common  sense,  could  produce  a 
moment's  hesitancy,  "Not  one  object  of  public  utility,  has 
ever  been,  or  can  ever  be,  pointed  out,  as  probably  to  be 
effected,  by  a  removal,"  And  notwithstanding  the  convention 
of  1799  recognised,  and  corroborated,  the  seat  of  government, 
at  that  place — yet  for  many  years,  and  very  recently,  was  the 
removal  made  a  question  in  the  legislature !  The  mere  ab- 
stract right  to  make  the.  motion,  is  not  to  be  doubted — while 
its  utility  has  never  been  shewn — although  often,  almost  an- 
nually, has  the  motion  been  repeated — and  as  ^ten,  lofft, 

A  strong  case,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  evince  the  restless- 
ness, ever  foimd  among  men — and  no  less  striking,  as  a  proof, 
of  the  unwillingness,  apparently  inherent  in  human  nature; 
to  permit  any  portion  of  the  community,  to  possess,  or  enjoy, 
although  the  product  of  their  own  labour,  and  amelioration; 
any  kind  of  convenience,  or  advantage,  not  common  to  all. 
Notwithstanding,  that  in  its  nature,  as  the  seat  of  government, 
for  example,  it  i^  perfectly  incommunicable,  to  all.  Was  not 
the  public  faith  pledged,  in  fixing  on  Frankfort,  as  the pei-manent 
seat  of  government,  under  constitutional  provisions,  to  those 
who  should  vest  their  money  in  lots,  build  houses,  and  improve 
the  place,  for  the  necessary  and  comfortable  accommodation 
of  those,  who  should  be  called  there  on  public,  or  even  private, 
business?  Was  not  this  pledge  renewed,  when  the  private 
funds  of  individuals,  were  accepted,  and  applied,  to  the  building 
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peatedly  hare  majorities  be6n  found,  who  have  voted  for 
removal.  Two  circumstances,  have  mainly  prevented  the 
effect  of  this  motion  terminating  in  an  actual  law  for  changing 
the  seat  of  government-^one  was,  the  spirit  of  selfish  locality 
of  feeling,  among  the  rival  pretenders,  to  preference  of  place; 
the  other,  the  constitutional  restriction,  which  requires  the 
concurrence  o{  two-thirds  of  both  houses^  to  pass  the  act. 

The  operation  of  such  examples,  are  to  discourage  improve- 
ments at  the  place;  to  keep  such  as  had  ventured, and  laid  out 
their  money  and  labour,  ever  in  jeopardy:  and  generally,  to 
impair,  or  destroy,  all  confidence,  in  arrangements  dependent 
on  acts  of  the  legislature:  and  thus,  to  arrest  and  prevent, 
useful  enterprise,  and  liberal  exertion. 

Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  tendency  of  the  government; 
and  its  history,  can  but  demonstrate,  the  inaccuracy  of  its 
balance  of  powers,  in  the  legislative  scale. 

The  objections  to  Frankfort,  as  the  seat  of  government,  are 
not,  that  it  is  unhealthy — or  that  it  cannot  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions—with fuel — with  any,  or  with  all,  the  conveniencies, 
of  good  living — that  its  atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to  intel- 
lectual exertions,  or  subject  to  aqy  pbjmcal  debility — but, 
"that  it  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  state !"  Whence,  it  has 
been  asked,  "where  is  the  centre  of  th^  state  ?"  In  reply — a 
place  in  the  Knobs,  ten,  or  twelve  miles  southwestward  of 
Harrodsburgh ;  surrounded  by  a  broken  tract  of  country — too 
sterril,  for  cultivation,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  has 
been  pointed  out;  and  gravely  urged,  in  preference  to  Frank- 
fort, for  the  seat  of  government !  I  Yes,  hours,  and  days,  have 
been  consumed  in  the  solemn  farce,  called  a  debate,  on  mo- 
tions for  removal — many  members  voting  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  on  correspondent  motions;  for  Danville,  Harrods- 
burgh, Bardstown,  and  Lexington,  within  the  body  of  the 
state — and  for  Louisville,  on  one  of  the  extreme  outlines. 

Ill-fated,  devoted  Frankfort*,  on  one  occasion,  its  agonized, 
and  breathless  inhabitants,  were  made  to  hearlts  site  depressed 
below,  overwhelming  floods;  its  adjacent  hills,  devated  to  the 
VOL.  n.  B 
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\:louds,  and  broken  into  precipices;  the  country  round  about, 
described  as  the  fit  haunts  of  wolves,  and  bears — while  a  crack 
in  the  plaster  of  the  state  house,  and  a  cobweb  on  the  ceiling, 
were  magnified  into  objects,  but  little  less  portentious  than 
comets — or  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  volcanic  irruption — of 
which,  they  might  be  taken  as  the  certain  auguries.  It  was  a 
subject  befitting  the  oratory.  Mr.  Clay,  probably,  never  made 
greater  exertions,  or  a  more  illiberal  display — but  as  he  did  not 
exceed  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  delivered  several  greater 
speeches  since,  this  is  merely  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  historic 
justice.  The  effect,  at  the  time,  was  great;  and  some  good 
people  conceited,  that  they  saw  the  seat  of  government  on  the 
road  to  Lexington,  where  the  orator  resided. 

The  constitutional  requisition,  of  two-thirds,  to  an  act  of 
removal,  saved  Frankfort  from  the  eflects  of  the  storm,  then, 
as  at  other  times;  and  hence,  it  may  be  inferred  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  scat  of  government,  is  as  permanent,  as  the 
tonstitutioa — but  not  more  so:  .ind  that  is  known  to  depend 
on  popular  will. 

The  seat  of  government  is  no  trivial  subject,  in  any  country; 
Ibut  in  Kentucky,  owing  to-the  spirit  of  hostility  which  Frank- 
fort, has  experienced  from  her  neighbouring  towns,  it  is  ren- 
dered of  as  little  importance,  as  it  well  can  be;  while  it  remains 
to  be,  called  the  seat  of  government. 

This  subject,  in  most  countries,  is  seen  to  connect  itself  also 
with  the  moral,  political,  and  scientific,  character,  of  the  peo- 
ple; not  of  that  place  only,  but  of  the  country. 

To  cultivate  either  the  arts,  or  sciences,  or  to  become  re- 
nowned for  polite  and  elegant  literature,  requires  numerous 
means;  to  be  found  only,  in  populous  cities,  or  large  assemblies 
of  people.  In  some  states,  these  are  the  consequences  of  a 
concentrated  comm.erce — in  others,  of  an  accumulation  of  mili- 
tary plunder;  and  the  consequent  residence  cf  the  plunderers. 
Neither  of  which  can  be  expected  in  Frankfort;  nor  in  Ken-* 
tucky. 

Frankfort,  has  various  natural  advantages,  some  of  which 
have  been  enumerated;  with  these — with  the  seat -of  govern- 
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ment— with  the  university — ^^and  a  perfect  freedom  from  appre- 
hension of  losing  these  incidental  advantages — she  would  have 
been,  a  flourishing,  and  populous  city.  But  instead  of  these 
aids,  the  bare  circumstance  of  her  being  the  seat  of  government^ 
has  been  seen  to  excitt  an  envy,  and  a  jealousy,  whose  united 
eflbrtfe,  have  been  to  depress  her;  by  repeated  and  intimidat- 
ing nnenaces;  by,  bestowing  on  other  places,  and  withholding* 
fronn  Frankfort,  institutions  of  a  public  nature — which,  if  they 
had  been  concentrated,  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  they 
should  have  been,  would  have  cherished  a  contidcnce,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  population,  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  arts,  literature,  and  science,  worthy  of  the  capital  of  a 
great  state.. 

To  c^ttain  an  end,  it  is  necessary  to  institute,  and  apply  the 
appropriate  means. 

This  lesson,  familiar  to  every  schoolboy,  seems  but  too  often 
forgotten  by  those  who  would  be  thought  polilicians.  Or 
rather,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  thqt  the  politicians  of  Ken- 
tucky, have  been  of  the  local,  rather  than,  of  the  general  kind ; 
and  that  they  have  devoted  so  much  of  their  attention  to  their 
x:oujities^  that  they  had  none  to  spare  tor  the  use  of  the  state. 

But  history,  whose  business  it  is  to  exhibit  in  its  narratives 
the  transactions  of  the  times,  may  be  permitted  to  recall  them 
to  memory,  by  allusions,  or  general  descriptions,  which  dis- 
pense with  personal  discriminations,  and  particular  details. 
And  this  must  be  the  course  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  two  houses^of  the  general  assembly,  attentive  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  go^-ernor,^  engaged  themselves  in  dis- 
cussing biik,  to  regulate  elections,  to  raise  revenue,  and  to 
establish  courts — besides  such  others,^  as  appeared  necessary 
to  organize  the  government;  and.  some  of  li^^sa  magnitude,  or  of 
a  private  nature;  which  ultimately  passed  into  laws — with,  the 
executive  approbation.  The  three  first,  resulting  from  prin- 
ciples inherent  in  the  constitution,  and  of  a  general  character, 
will  receive  particular  attention;  while  a  cursory  observation, 
will  suffice,  a^  to  others — and, the  mere  title,  be  a  suflicient 
i-qqognitioa  of  the  residue;  even  of  thoscj  of  a  lirst  session,. 
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The  first  bill,  which  received  the  approbation  of  the  ^over^ 
nor,  vms  entitled  "An  act  establishing  an  auditor's  office  of 
public  accounts;"  approved  the  22d  of  June,  1792, 

By  this  law,  an  auditor  was  to  be  appointed,  whose  duty  re- 
quired hira  to  state  and  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  articles, 
of  debit  and  credit  thereafter  to  arise  between  the  coromon- 
wealth^  and  all  persons  corporate,  or  natural. 

The  second,  was  "An  act  for  dividing  the  county  of  Nelson.'* 
Hence  the  county  of  Washington.  "Beginning  on  Salt  river, 
where  the  county  line  between  Nelson  and  Mercer  crosses  the 
same;  thence  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Crooked  creele^ 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek;  thence  down  Chaplin's 
fork,  to  the  Beech  fork;  thence  down  said  fork  to  the  raoutk 
of  Hardin's  creek;  thence  to  the  Knob  lick,  near  the  head  of 
Pottenger's  creek;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  Lick  run,  of 
the  Rolling  fork;  thence  up  the  run  to  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween Sa.lt,  and  Green  rivers;  thence  eastwardly  along  said 
ridge  to  the  line  of  Lincoln  and  Nelson;  thence  with  it  to  the 
Mercer  line ;  thence  along  the  Nelson  and  Mercer  Jine,  to  the 
beginning."  To  take  eflfeQt  from  the  1st  day  of  September 
then  next  ensuing. 

The  third,  was  "An  act  for  dividing  the  county  of  Wood- 
ford."^  From  this  proceeded  the  county  of  Scott.  "Beginning 
on  the  town  fork  of  Elkhorn,  where  the  line  of  Fayette .  and 
Woodford  crosses;  Whence  down  the  creek  to  the  south  fork; 
thence  down  that  until  a  line  N.  20,  W.  will  strike  the  Eight- 
mile  tree  on  the  road  from  Frankfort  to  Georgetown ;  then  a 
straight  line  to  intersect  the  Big  BulTalo  road  between  the 
head  of  Cedar  creek,  and  Lecompt's  run;  then  a  straight  line 
to  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Bone  Lick  creek;  then  up  the 
Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  Licking;  then  up  Licking  to  the  mouth 
of  Raven  creek;  then  up  it  to  the  Bourbon  line;  with  that  to 
the  Fayette  line ;  and  with  it  to  the  beginning."  To  commence 
the  1st  of  September  following  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  fourth,  was  "An  act  for  dividing  the  county  of  Jeffer^ 
son:"  whose  offspring,  is,  Shelby.  "Beginning  on  Salt  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  Plumb  creek;  (hence  a  course  that  will  strike 
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Benjamin  Hughes',  near  Boone's  road,  and  the  same  course  ta 
a  point,  whence  a  course  N.  45  W.  will  strike  the  Ohio  river 
at  the  mouth  of  Eighteen-mile  creek;  then  up  the  same,  and 
with  the  Mercer  line  to  Salt  river;  then  down  the  same  to  the 
beginning."  To  have  eflfect  from  the  1st  of  September  then 
next  ensuing. 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  extended  settlements,  increased 
population,  and  the  desire,  of  occupying  office. 

The  next,  which  will  be  noticed,  was  "An  act  for  appointing 
surveyors."  It  provided  forthe  appointment  of  a  surveyor  in 
each  county. 

"An  act  regulating  the  annual  elections,"  was  about  the 
fifth,  which  passed.  The  elections  were  to  be  held  at  the 
court  house  of  each  county,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
yearly;  and  might,  be  continued  for  three  days,  under  the 
superintendence  ^f  the  judges  of  election,  and  sheriff.  The 
former,  appointed  for  the  occasion  by  the  county  court,  out  of 
its  own  body  of  magistracy ;  the  latter,  a  standing  officer  of  the 
county.  Contested  elections,  were  to  be  tried,  by  the  house 
only,  in  which  the  disputed  seat  was  held.  Either  party 
could  take  depositions  on  notice,  or  might  have  a  summons  for 
witnesses,  thrmigh  the  instrumentality  of  the  county  court. 

Regulations,  similar  to  those  above  expressed  as  to  the 
election  of  members  to  congress,  were  also  enacted.  But 
this  whole  subject  was  revised  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  constitution;  which  abolished  the  vote  by  ballot,  and 
substituted  that  by  the  voice ;  or  verbal  appellation. 

The  remark,  however,  is  due  to  the  subject,  that  the  fore- 
going election  law,  was  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  the 
general  assembly;  and  another  enacted,  not  materially  variant. 
That  the  second  was  several  times  amended,  previous  to  1798; 
when  an  act  passed  to  reduce  into  one,  the  several  acts  con* 
cerning  elections. 

In  1799,  the  act  last  mentioiled,  was  repealed;  and  a  new 
one  passed  on  the  same  subject.  Which  was  itself  amended 
in  1802 — aind  again  in  1807;  and  subsequently. 
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"An  act  to  ari:ange  this  state  into  divisions,  brigades,  regin 
ments,  battalions,  and  conipanies ;  and  for  other  purposes;"  had 
reference  to  the  militia.  The  title  indicates  the  intention. 
Nothing  could  be  more  superfluous,  than  its  details;  as  it  bad 
tut  an  ephemeral  existence.  This  was  the  case  also,  with 
**An  act  for  regulating  the  militia  of  the  commonwealth." — 
These  were  both  superseded  at  the  next  November  session, 
bj  "An  act  to  regulate  and  discipline  the  militia."  The  last 
mentioned  act  was  amended  by  one  passed  at  the  January 
session,  1798.  In  the  November  session  of  the  same  year,  all 
former  acts  on  the  subject  of  militia,  were  repealed;  and  a^ 
new:.modification  prescribed.  In  January,  1799,  the  last  law. 
was  amended;  and  in  1800,  both  these  underwent  revision. 

At  the  end  of  another  year,  as  if  experience  had  brought 
new  light  to  the  subject,  the  act  of  1 801  Was  passed  "to  amend 
and  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  concerning  the  militia." 
And  all  former  laws  on  the  subject  were  repealed.  This  act 
was  amended  in  1804 — and  in  1806,  a  total  repeal  of  all 
former  militia  laws  took  place;  in  order  to  give  effect  to  one 
passed  in  that  year. 

In  1807,  the  last  act  was  amended.     In   1810,  '^ An  act  ia, 
amend  the  militia  laws"  was  passed — 1811,  militia  laws  com* 
piled,  and  amended — 1812,  "An  act  to  amend  the   militia, 
laws"— in  1814,  the  whole  system  revised,  in  an  act,  occupy- 
ing 81  pnges — 1816,  the  last  act  was  amended,  by  an  act  of 
7  pages.    In  1817,  this  act  was  also  amended — again,  in  1822. 
Let  these  suffice.     I>e tails  would  make  a  volume  of  large  size. 
Besides,  the  last  act,  and  its  amendments,  may  be  repealed,^ 
next  session. 

Is  it  in  vain  to  suggest,  that  neither  officer  nor  soldier  will: 
ever  trouble  himself  to  know  the  law,  whdn  it  may,  and  proba- 
bly will,  be  changed  before  he  has  an  opportunity  oT  reducing 
his  knowledge  to  practice?  Will  legislators,  act  for  a  nation^ 
as  they  would  for  an  individual,  or  a  small  family  of  few  con- 
cerns? Will  they  treat  the  laws  of  a  great  system,  as  they 
would  their  shoes,  or  their  shirts — change  them  every  day^  or 
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xrcek?  The  course  of  legislating  on  the  subject  of  the  militia, 
the  only  arnned  force  in  the  state ;  the  acknowledged,  and  sole 
Idgitimate  resort  for  defence,  in  case  of  invasion,  insurrection, 
or  rebellion;  is  but  an  unfavourable  specimen,  of  the  spirit, 
which  rules  the  country.  Believing,  that  the  constitution  of 
government,  evolves  by  its  legislation,  the  very  life  and  soul, 
which  it  imbibed  from  its  authors,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
until  it  is  perverted,  or  dissolved;  it  is  intended,  to  present  the 
legislation  of  Kentuck},  op  a  variety  of  the  fundamental  es- 
tablishmentft,  of  the  constitution,  in  such  collocation,  as  io 
enable  those  who  read,  to  infer,  the  sufficiency,  or  insufficiency, 
the  soundness,  or  unsoundness,  of  its  principles ;  the  better  to 
discern,  its  perfections,  and  imperfections;  and  thence  with  the 
greater  ease,  and  certainty,  should  it  ever  be  altered,  to  ascend 
to  the  moving  cause  of  its  effects,  and  to  establish,  eradicate, 
or  modify  it,  as  the  case  may  require,  for  the  public  good. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  title  of  "An  act  for  establishing  a 
town  at  Woodford  court  house,"  will  shew  one  source  of  abun- 
dant legislation,  of  the  local  kind.  Connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  towns,  but  embracing  a  principle  of  incalculable  extent, 
and  importance,  was  "An  act  giving  furtlier  time  to  the  owners 
bf  tots  in  Bardstown  to  improve  the  sam^;"  passed  this  session. 
It  is  believed,  that  a  tbrfeiture,  to  the  individual  on  whose  land 
the  town  had  been  established,  was  attached  to  the  failure  to 
butid,  on  the  lots, by  the  purchasers  respectively, prior  to  a  day 
expressed  in  the  contract  of  sale.  The  act  referred  to,  was  at 
the  instance  of  the  purchasers,  and  without  the  consent,  or 
assent,  of  the  original  proprietor,  whose  right  to  the  forfeiture, 
was  an  existing  legal  right,  resolvable  into  the  land  itself, 
upon  an  adjudged  forfeiture.  The  act,  is,  an  interference,  of 
the  law  making  power,  between  these  parties,  to  favour  the 
one  side,  and-  to  prejudice  the  other.  Artd  thus  began,  in 
Kentucky,  tiie  helief  system — which,  like  the  mustard  seed, 
in  the  sacred  parable,  has  grown  to  a  mighty  tree;  literally, 
<(ni  rskadomng  this  land  with  itsba^eful  branches. 

Such  had  been  the  practice  of  Virginia,  before  the  adoption 
of  the  consthation  of  the  United  States;  which^  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  10th  section,  provides,  that. 
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^*No  state  shall  enter  ipto  any  treaty,  alliatce,  or  confedera* 
tion;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit 
bills  of  credit;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  ten- 
der in  payifient  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder;  ex  post 
facto  law;  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  or  grant 
any  title  of  nobility.'^ 

Till  which  time,  she,  as  well  as  the  other  states,  were,  except 
as  to  the  little  restraint  imposed  by  'tthe  confederation,"  sove- 
reign POWERS.  But.  which,  it  is  most  apparent,  the  foregoing 
clause  in  the  constitution,  was  intended  to  limit,  and  restrain, 
in  future.  Experience  had  amply  established  the  fact  of  fre- 
quent abuse;  and  in  nothing  more,  than  in  exercising  legisla- 
tion over  existing  contracts. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  was  intended  to  lay  in  the  new 
constitution,  the  foundation  of  a  durable  union,  and  free  inter- 
course between  the  states  and  their  citizens;  so  it  became 
necessary  to  adjust  the  medns,  to  the  end;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  compromise,  "state  sovereignty,"  itself.  And  such 
was  the  object,  and  intended  effect,  of  the  above  quoted  para- 
graph ;  as  well  as  of  others,  in  the  constitution,  relating  to  a 
'  variety  of  subjects — as  the  clause  in  italics,  does  to  contracts. 

If  Virginia,  whose  power,  and  pride,  exulted  in  state  rights^ 
and  anti-federalism^  had  not  at  the  time  of  separation  become 
sensible  of  her  new  duties  under  the  general  government,  but 
had  been  still  governed  by  former  precedent,  rather  than  new 
principles,'  of  practice— causes  haVing  their  origin  in  similar 
sources,  and  effects  streaming  from  Virginia  paps,  may  account 
for  the  conduct  of  her  offspring,  Kentucky.  As,  however,  this 
is  a  subject,  which  will  often  occftr,  and  sometimes  demand 
particular  attention,  more  will  not  be  said  on  it  at  present. 

What  may  be  called  private  legislation,  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  acts  of  this  session.  "An  act  to  appoint  trustees,  to  con- 
vey certain  lands  of  Robert  Todd,  deceased;"  will  illustrate 
the  suggestion. 

The  object  of  the  act,  was,  to  transfer  the  fee-simple  estate, 
from  infants,  to  purchasers,  of  the  ancestor.  This  branch  of 
law  making,  ever  subject  to  abuse,  as  it  is  almost,  always, 
exparte^-hdiS  been  carried  to  excess*     It  is,  in  its  various 
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i^mificationg,  a  storehouse  of  much  patronage,  upon  which 
every  pretender  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  can  draw  without 
stint,  in  the  way  of  bartering  promises  for  popularity.  It  being 
much  more  convenient,  for  voters,  of  a  particular  descriptiotn^ 
to  have  their  business  done  at  the  public  expense,  hy  a  new 
law,  than  to  have  it  done  in  court,  at  their  own  cost,  according 
to  the  old  law.  The  abuses  under  this  head,  will  undoubtedly 
merit  an  after  notice.   It  is  a  fountain  of  perpetual  corruption. 

As  an  instance  of  economy,  in  those  times,  it  rs  worthy  of 
notice,  tliat  the  members  of  the  convention,  who  formed  the 
constitution,  were  compensated,  by  an  act  of  this  session — ' 
which  directed,  that  there  should  be  paid  to  the  president, 
twenty  doliai^^  to  each  member,  and  the  sergeant  at  arms, 
twelve  dollar^;  t6  the  clerk,  fifty  dollars;  and  to  the  door 
keeper,  twelve  dollars;  in  full  of  all  deman^ds. 

A  similar  spirit  of  frugality  presided  over  their  act  of  dis* 
bursements,  to  themselves,  and  their  attendant  officers.  Their 
own  pay  was  one  dollar  per  day;  the  rest  in  proportion. 

One  hundred  pounds — that  is,  three  hundred,  thirty-three, 
and  a  third,  dollars— were  to  be  paid  the  public  printer;  on 
account.  Having  yet  no  revenue,  the  treasurer  was  authorised 
to  borrow,  for  actual  expenditures. 

"An  act  Concerning  the  treasurer,^'  was  passed.  It  required 
of  him,  bond  and  security;  also  an  oath,  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  which  were  prescribed  in  the  act. 
The  leading  object  of  which  was,  to  receive,  and  disburse, 
the  public  revenue;  of  which  a  particular  account  was  to  be 
stated,  and  with  its  vouchers,  exhibited  to  a  committee  of  the 
legislature  annually,  and  published.  The  act  is  cautionary 
and  penal;  provides  for  the  treasurer's  accommodation,  an 
office,  a  chest,  a  clerk;  and  saying,  that  he  shall  be  cotnpen^ 
sated  according  to  his  services,  renders  him,  responsible  to  the 
governor,  and  his  successors:  which  either  means  nothing,  or 
it  means  too  much — too  much,  certainly,  if  it  means,  that  he 
holds  his  office  at  the  will  of  the  executive  magistrate  j  nothing, 
TOL.  «•  C 
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or  worse  than  nothing,  if  it  means  less.     In  common  prQclence^ 
what  has  the  governor  to  do  with  the  treasury? 

It  is  one  of  the  few  acts,  concerning  primary  establishnjents, 
whiolrhas  not  been  repealed,  nor  the  structure  of  it  materially 
altered,  by  subsequent  statutes.  Upon  its  re-enactment,  in 
1798,  it  was  enlarged,  the  better  to  eflFectuate  its  objects. 

The  twelve  articles,  proposed  as  amendments,  to  the  con* 
^titution  of  the  United  States,  were  approved,  and  confirmed* 

The  land  office,  was  established,  by  an  act  for  the  purpose  5 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  register, 
and  the^emanation  of  patents,  under  the  land  laws  of  Virginia* 
This  act  was  amended  in  the  following  session;  and  re-enacted, 
and  enlarged,  at  the  January  session,  1798;  wiAi  the  view  to 
improvement. 

"An  act  for  establishing  a  permanent  revenue,"  became  an 
interesting  subject  of  discussion  at  this  session. 

Under  this  act,  there  were  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury^ 
annually:  £.    s.    d. 

For  every  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity,         00     2     0 

For  every  slave,  except  such  as  have  been,  or 
tnay  be,  exempted  by  the  county  court  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity,    00     2     0 

For  every  horse,  mare,  colt,  or  mule,  (except 
for  covering  horses)  00     0     8 

For  every  covering  horse, 'the  sum  for  which 
luch  horse  covers  one  mare  the  season* 

For  every  head  of  cattle,  '  00    0     3 

For  each  wheel  on  every  coach,  or  chariot,        00     G    0 

For  each  whe:el  on  all  other,  riding  carriages 
'With  four  wheels,  not  used  in  agriculture,  00     4     0 

For  each  wheel  of  two-wheeled  riding  car- 
riages. 

For  every  billiard  table, 

For  every  ordinary  license^ 

For  every  retail  store, 
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To  carrj  the  act  into  effect,  commissioners  were  to  be  ap^ 
pointed,  in  each  county;  whose  buainess  it  was  to  take  in  lists 
of  taxable  property,  which  they  were  to  state  in  a  book  accord- 
ing to  the  form  given  in  the  law— rand  which  tliey  were  to 
double,  treble,  and  quadruple.  One  of  these,  to  be  retained 
by  each  commissioner,  and  delivered  to  his  succc>sor;  another, 
with  the  lists,  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court; 
one  other  to  the  sheriff;  and  the"  fourth,  to  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts. 

The  sheriff,  was  to  make  the  collection  from  the  people; 
account  with  the  auditor  for  the  amount;  and  pay  the  same  to 
the  treasurer,  once  a  year. 

Details  were  inserted  in  the  bill,  corresponding  with  these 
arrangements. 

As  this  bill  passed,  the  appointment  of  the  comipissioners, 
devolved  on  the  governor,  in  virtue  of  the  constitution;  there 
being  no  mode  for  appointing  them,  prescribed  by  the  act. 
But  by  a  subsequent  act  of  the  same  ses^sion,  the  appointment, 
was  vested  in  the  county  courts;  who  had  been  authoriz**d  by 
the  first  act,  to  assign  particular  districts  to  each  commissioner^ 
where  there  were  more  than  one  in  a  county. 

Qne  singular  Inconvenience  was  produced  by  the  original 
act,  to  persons  owning  lands  in  different  counties — instead  of 
giving  in,  and  paying  where  they  resided,  the  business  was  to» 
be  done  in  the  district  where  the  land  lay.  The  land,  as  if 
all  had  been  of  the  same  quality,  or  value,  was  all  taxed  by 
hundred  acres,  at  the  same  rate..  These  and  some,  other 
crudities  were  corrected,  by  an  amendatory  act  of  1793 — 
which  permitted  a  man  to  give  a  lisf  of  all  his  lands  to  tlm. 
commissic^ner  of  the  district  where  he  resided:  while  the  lands 
were  to  be  designated,  by  first,  second,  and  third,  rates;  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  greater  quantity,  in  the  tract — 
and  the  tax  adjusted  to  these  classes;  by  uflSx'ng  tkixe  skillings 
to  the  first,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  the  second,  and  mV?e- 
pcncc  to  the  third,  class.  This  seemed  to  be  aiming  at  justice; 
and  as  the  tax  was  low,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lands  out 
of  the  settled  parts,  and  not  accessible  to  assessors,  it  gave 
very  general  content  for  many  years.. 
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By  the  first  act^  any  person  failing,  or  refusinjoj,  to  give  a 
list,  when  called  on,  were  liahle  to  pay  "five  pounds" — by  tha 
second  act,  which  was  a  very  general  modification  of  the  first; 
extending  to  seventeen  sections,  and  filling  four  pages,  large 
octavo;  the  party  failing  to  furnish  a  listy  incurred  the  same 
forfeiture,  as  before. 

Nonresident  holders  of  land,  were  permitted  to  give  in  a 
list,  and  pay„  to  the  treasurer^  This  was  a  great  accommof 
dation  to  the  party. 

In  1794,  the  act  was  again  amended,  by  an  act  of  five  pages^ 
and  thirteen  sections;  by  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  person  when  applied  to  by  a  conjmissioner  for  a  list  of 
his  taxable  property  in  the  year  1796,  to  give  In  on  oath  a  list 
of  all  his  lands,  whether  held  by  entry,^  survey,  patent,  or  deed 
of  conveyance;  specifying  in  such  list,  the  number  of  acres  in 
each  tract,  the  county  in,  and  water  course  on,  which  it  Tfas 
situated;  also  what  tax  (if  any)  had  been  paid  for  each  tract; 
and  the  year  for  which  such  tax  was  paid-^while  every  persqp 
failing,  or  refusing,  to  give  in  a  list  of  his,  her,  or  their,  lands, 
^'forfeited  to  the  state^  all  title^  claim,  or  interest,  that  he,  she, 
or  they,  may  have  in^  or  to,  any  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  not 
given  in  as  aforesaid;  and  the  land  so  forfeited,  shall  be  disp 
posed  of  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law.  Provide^ 
nevertheless^  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  extend  to  the  li^nds  of  infants,  feme  corcrts^  or  persons  nor\ 
campus  mciUm." 

Nonresidents,  by  this  act,  were  permitted  and  required,  to 
Itet  their  lands  with  any, but  some,  commisssioner,  for  taxation; 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  November,  1795,  subject  to  for-» 
ieiture,  upon  failure,  as  in  case  of  residents. 

The  land  was  subjected  to  be  sold  for  the  taxes,  if  they^ 
were  not  paid,  or  collected  by  distress  on  chattels,  by  the  time 
prescribed:  and  in  case  the  purchaser  was  evicted,  in  due 
course  of  law,  he  was  authorized  to  recover  the  amount  paid 
from  the  claimant,  whose  right  had  been  sold. 

In  1795,  the  act  was  again  amended,  by  nine  sections,  cover- 
ing four  pages;  in  which  residents  were  enjoined  to  list  all  their 
lands  with  the  commissioQer  of  the  district  where  they  resided:  . 
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while  nonresidents^  were  to  list  theirs  with  the  auditor  of  public 
accounts;  who  was  charged  to  open  a  book  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  receive  and  enter  the  lists;  which  were  required  to  be 
made  out  in  the  form  prescribed  to  residents — that  was,  to 
express,  the  quantity  of  acres;  the  county  in  which  the  land 
lay;  the  watei,-s  on  which  it  wag  situated;  and  that  it  was  sur- 
veyed and  patented,  if  such  were  the  facts,  respectively,  within 
t\ie  knowledge  pf  the  party. 

A  perpetual  lien  was  given  to  the  state,  on  all  lands,  for  the 
pay ment'of  the  taxes ;  and  details,  annexed  to  the  several  ob- 
jects, as  in  former  acts;  which  are,  however,*  out  of  the  range 
of  this  history. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  each  year  produced  a  new  law,  on  the 
si^bject  of  revenue;  the  whole  of  which  were  superseded,  ia 
1796,  by  **An  act  to  amend  and  reduce  into  one  the  several 
acts  establishing  a  permanent  revenue."  This  act  contains 
sixteen  pages,  and  twenty-five  Elections ;  being  a  repetition,  of 
former  acts,  with  modifications  and  additions.  The  lands,  were 
still  to  be  placed  in  three  classes,  and  taxed,  as  before ;  as  were 
also  the  other  enumerated  articles;  the  commissioners  were 
retained ;  as  were  likewise  most  of  the  provisions  of  other  acts ; 
and  the  sam^  kind  of  machinery,  moved  in  the  like  routine, 
employed  to  carry  the  act  into  effect,  as  formerly. 

Lands  once  listed,  wer^  not  to  be  listed  again,  unless  trans- 
ferred. 

A  failure,  or  refusal,  to  give  in  a  list,  incurred  the  forfeiture 
of  five  pounds ;  and  treble  tax — while  all  owners,  of  entries, 
surveys,  patents,  deeds,  or  claims  otherwise,  to  lands,  were 
severally  required,  to  list  each  for  taxation;  "residents,"  with 
a  commissioner;  "nonresidents,"  with  the  auditor. 

The  lien  of  the  commonwealth  was  retained ;  and  the  land 
might  be  sold,  for  nonpayment  of  the  tax  due  on  it. 

In  addHion  to  the  provision,  for  the  recovery  of  the  taxes 
paid,  by  purchasers  under  sales  for  revenue;  it  was  further 
enacted,  that  in  cases  where  any  person  had  paid  the  tax  on 
land,  from  which  he  should  be  evicted,  by  a  better  right,  or 
where  he,  or  she,  should  relinquish,  to  the  state,  his,  or  iter, 
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right  to  land  on  which  the  taxes  should  have  been  paid,  that 
they  should  respectively  be  entitled  to  the  auditor's  warranty 
for  the  amount  paid;  subject  to  the  abatement  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annum — whicli  warrant,  was  receivable  in  taxes. 

This  regulation  promised  some  alleviation  of  the,  rigour^ 
which  required,  that  all  claims  to  land,  whether  good,  or  bad, 
should  be  listed,  and  paid  for;  and  the  more 'e«pecially,  as  on 
an  average  there  were  three  bad  claims,  for  one  that  was  good*. 
A  singular  feature  of  this  indulgence,  deserves  a  passing  re* 
mark — the  abatement  of  "six  per  cent,"  was  not  reserved 
upon  the  gross  amount  paid,  which  would  have  operated  equal- 
ly in  all  cases ;  as  a  tax,  or  compensation  to  the  government, 
for  extra  trouble  and  expense — but  it  was  "per  annum." 
Whence,  the  longer  the  government  had  used  the  money,  the 
more  of  it  was  retained — and  in  a  corespondent  manner,  the 
longer  the  individual  had  been  deprived,  the  less  he  received. 

But  this  was  an  act  of  indulgencies — and  lands  ceded  to  the 
Indians,  were  not  required  to  be  listed:  such  were  those  below 
the  Tennessee  river;  and  some  on  the  Cumberleind  river— 
the  first  to  the  Chickasaws,  the  last  to  the  Cherokees. 

A  tax,  was  impos.ed  on  pedlars,  who  were  required  to  obtain 
licenses  respecti^vely  from  some  county  court;  for  each  of  which 
five  dollars  were  to  be  paid  yearly. 

Law  process,  was  also  taxed :  s,    d. 

On  each  original  writ,  or  subpcena  in  chancery, 
issued  from  the  court  of  appeals  or  any  district  court,       6     0 

On  each  original  writ,  or  subpoena  in  chancery, 
from  any  other  court,  3    0 

On  each  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals,  12     Q 

On  each  writ  of  error,  supersedeas,  or  ccrtioraxi, 
from  the  court  of  appeals,  ^  G     0 

To  be  paid  by  the  plaintiff,  and  taxed  in  the  bill  of  costs. 

For  each  deed  recorded  for  town  lots,  or  other  land       3     0 

For  the  seal  of  any  court,  Z     6 

For  the  seal  of  the  commonwealth,   ^  6     0 

To  be  paid  by  those  who  have  tiiem  impressed. 
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This  act  stood,  till  January,  1798— tbat  is,  rather  more  than 
one  year.  It  was  then  amended — not  very  materially  changed : 
and  provision  made  '*for  appointing  a  collector  of  the  taxes ;" 
in  case  the  sheriflF  failed  to  give  bond  and  security,  Tlie  coutt* 
ty  court  had  the  appointment;  and  were  to  require  bond,  &c. 
This  act  occupied  about  two  pages,  and  six  sections.  It  was 
principally  employed  in  adjusting  matters  with  nonrcsidentSj 
and  the  owners  of  billiard  tables. 

In  this  fall  session  of  179^9,  this  subject,  was  again  taken  up, 
and  a  new  acf  passed,  entitled,  '^An  act  to  amend  and  reduce 
into  one  the  several  acts  establishing  a  permanent  revenue." 
It  is  the  title  of  the  act  of  1796;  and  doubtless,  a  repetition  of 
.  most  of  the  provisions  of  it;  although  in  a,new  dress.  The  act 
fills  seventeen  pa^es  in  the  usual  large  octavo.  All  repctb» 
tions  will  be  avoided;  while  new  objects  only,  will  be  noticed* 

Cut  money,  might  be  received  for  taxes — under  the  impres- 
sion, it  was  said,  that  it  would  domesticate  it,  and  keep  it  in  the 
country — it  was  however  to  be  weighed;  a  most  troublesome^ 
and  impracticable  operation,  to  most  people;  of  coulee,  it  was 
not  done:  while  the  effect  was  to  depreciate  the  coin, by  rather 
encouraging  the  practice,  but  two  frequent,  of  cutting  doUars ; 
in  order  io  obtain  five^  instead  of  four  quarters.  A  conse- 
quence, was,  that  cut  quarters,  passed,  for  about  twenty  cents, 
as  soon  as  they  left  the  state — and  which  compelled  merchaats, 
and  others,  who  acquired  large  sums  of  it,  to  dispose  of  it  as 
bullion — after  adjusting  their  prices  to  it,  or  it,  to  their  prices^ 
at  home;  whert  the  fifth  was  often  denied  to  be  the  fourth. 

The  register  was  authorized  to  sell  lands  of  nonresidents, 
for  a  failure  to  pay  the  taxes — and  both  him,  and  the  sheriff, 
to  convey,  to  purchasers. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  new  constitution  formed,  in 
this  year,  took  effect  in  the  next — which  will  be  made  an 
epoch;  and  this  subject  again  renewed,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
senting a  coimected  series  of  legislation  in  relation  to  it,  down 
to  the  present  year. 

The  system  of  courts,  egtabljsh^  in  1792,  and  also  subse- 
quent variations,  so  far  as  seems  necessary  to  general  history, 
will  next  engage  attention;  and  may  elicit  remark. 
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To  begin  with  the  act  to  establish  the  court  of  appeals— it 
was  to  consist  of  three  judges;  one  of  whom  was  to  be  styled^ 
^'chief  justice  of  Kentucky;"  another^  "the  second  judge;" 
and  the  other,  "the  third  judge;"  any  two,  were  to  form  a 
quorum.  They  were  each  required  to  swear,  or  affirm, 
Bolemnly,  in  form,  as  follows: 

"I,  (naming  himself )  will  administer  justice  without  respect 
to  persons,  and  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich; 
and  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  and  perform 
all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  understanding, 
agreeably  to  the  consiitution^  and  laws  of  Kcntucky.^'^ 

The  court,  was  to  hold  two  sessions,  or  terms,  in  each  year; 
6ne,  the  first  Monday,  of  May,  the  other,  of  October;  which 
might,  if  necessary,  continue  thirty  juridical  days:  and  if  the 
judges  saw  cause,  they  could  prolong  the  term,  foi*  the  des- 
patch of  business.  They  were  to  appoint  their  own  clerk, 
who  was  to  take  an  oath,  and  give  bond,  for  the  performance  of 
his  duties;  under  the  inspection  of  the  judges;  one  of  whom 
was  annually  to  examine  his  office,  to  see  that  it  was  well  kept. 

The  sherifi^  was  assigned  as  an  officer  of  the  court,  an^  was 
to  attend  its  sittings,  by  himself^  or  one  of  his  deputies. 

No  discontinuance  was  to  result  from  any  failure  of  a  quo- 
rum to  attend. 

The  court,  had  power  to  direct  the  forms  of  writs  and  pro- 
cess— and  to  send  writs  of  mandamus,  &c.  to  inferior  courts. 
It  had  original  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  constitution;  of 
whkh  notice  has 'already  been  taken. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  extended  to  cases 
previously  decided  in  the  district  court,  and  courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  under  the  Virginia  administration — as  well  as  to 
those  taken  by  appeal,  or  writ  of  error,  from  the  courts  of  Ken- 
tucky:  and  rules  were  prescribed  for  conducting  the  business. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legistature,  an  additional  term, 
was  authorized. 

The  original  jurisdiction,  of  the  court,  was  taken  froni  it,  in 
1795,  and  vested  in  district  courts-^bereafter  to  be  farthei 
noticed. 
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\vi  1796,  the  court,  without  any  previous  defect  of  authority, 
except  that  the  original  jurisdiction  had  been  withdrawn;  waa 
establirfied^  by  a  new  act,  with  the  title  of  "An  act  establish- 
ing the  court  of  appeals."  ,  Which  appears  to  be  literally 
xopied  from  the  first — omitting  from  the  act,  what  apper- 
tained to  the  original  jurisdiction;  it  even  required,  the  oath, 
of  the  judges,  and  that  they  should  appoint  a  clerk;  who  waa 
to  take  an  "oath,  and  give  bond,  as  by  the  first  act: — it  also 
gives  jurisdiction,  and  prescribes  the  rules  for  conducting  busi- 
ness; and  contains  the  properties  of  an  original  law — which 
had  the  effect,  it  is  believed,  of  repealing  the  existing  law,  and 
of  producing  a  new  commission  to  the  judges.  Nor  is  such  a 
legislative  anomaly,  the  less  remarkable,  for  containing  no 
repealing  clause,  as  to  former  acts. 

Three  sessions  were  ordered,  to  be  held  in  May,  July,  and 
October* 

The  court,  or  rather  clerk's  office,  was  made  a  place^  for 
recording  deeds,  powers  of  attorney,  and  other  writings; 
which  might  be  acknowledged  before  the  clerk,  and  recorded 
in  his  ojffice,  for  the  whole  state.  A  provision  of  great  conve- 
nience, to  those  who  held  lands  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  desired  to  convey  them* 

In  1797,  no  amendment  was  made;  but  in  the  year  1798, 
there  was  an  amendatory  act.  It  required,  the  production  of 
records,  in  cases  of  appeal;  which  were  to  be  filed  within  a 
given  time;  and  prescribed  other  rules  of  pi;actice*  In  1799, 
the  law  of  the  court,  was  further  amended,  by  varying  sundry 
rules  of  practice — which,  however  vexatious  to  the  court,  or 
the  lawyers,  were  of  no  great  public  convenience,  or  detriment, 
to  any  others. 

Being  the  last  act  on  the  subject,  under  the  first  constitution, 
the  theme  will  be  no  further  pursued,  for  the  present. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  will  be  turned  back  to  the  session 
of  June,  1792;  and  particularly  to  the  considerafibn  of  An  act 
establishing  county  courts^  courts  of  quarter  sessions^  and  a  court  of 
oyer  cutid  terminer.^ 

VOL*  Ih  D 
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The  title  of  this  act,  suggests  the  a^regate  idea  o\  a  ju4i- 
,  -cial  system;  prudent  at  the  time,  as  there  was  nothing  new, 
or  strange,  in  it,  to  disturb  the  popular  ear;  but  otherwise  it 
was  rather  accommodated  to  the  original  jurisdiction  vested  in 
the  court  of  appeals,  than  an  able  and  enlightened  distribution 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  commonwealth.  It  had  its  models 
In  the  Virginia  system  of  courts;  which  were  familiar  in  Ken- 
tucky— but  the  state  of  land  claims  here,  was  such,  so  mul- 
tifarious, and  ramifiedy  interesting,  and  important,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  state  of  case,  which  of  all  others,  should  have  been 
consulted — of  which  Vftginia  afTorded  no  eXamplc-^to  which, 
she  bad  not  adapted  her  jurisprudence — and  which  required 
to  be  relieved,  by  remedies,  well  selected,  of  potent  eflScacy^ 
a^  d  speedy  application.  In  a  few  plain  werds,  tlie  numerous^ 
and  miiltipljing  disputes,  about  land  titles,  which  disquieted 
domestic  peace,  heated  neighbourhood  feelings,  and  infected 
social  intercourse ;  should  have  been  a  first  object  of  legislation; 
demanding  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  every  other  interfering 
object,  or  consideration,  until  the  country  was  relieved.  This 
Was  to  be  done  only,  by  a  proper  judicial  system ;  which  should 
have  placed  a  competent  court,  in  each  county;  with  sessions, 
limited  alone,  by  the  business  before  them.  Unfortunately 
for  the  country,  however,  the  groundwork  of  a  different  system, 
Was  laid  in  the  constitution,  by  an  attempt  to  draw  all  the 
Business  of  that  kind,  to  a  court  of  appeals,  with  orz^g^ma/ juris- 
diction: while  the  great  and  essential  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth, "the  speedy  adjustment  of  land  claims,"  were  bent, 
and  bowed  down  t(9  the  dust,  from  motives  of  lucre,  in  one  or 
two  popular  lawyers;  and  their  dupes — who,  in  their  turn^ 
duped  others.  These  are  not  new  ideas — they  were  suggested, 
and  made  public  at  the  time;  objections  stated,  consequences 
detailed,  illustrated,  and  proved;  then  to  no  purpose,  but 
afterwards,  in  practice,  dcfmonstrated. 

Nothing  was  done  on  this  interesting  subject  by  the  courts 
who  alone  had  jurisdiction,  in  1792.  In  1793,  there  were  four 
cases  decided,  to- wit:   Parmenas  Briscoe,  vs.  James  Speed; 
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F^eter  Consilla,  -os.  Parmenas  Briscoe;  Thomas  Swearingen,  vsm, 
Parmenas  Brispoe ;  and  William  JEagan,  vs.  Samuel  Hinch  and 
others.  In  1794,  three  cases  were  decided,  viz:  Thomas  Whit- 
ledge,  vs.  Thomas  McClanahan ;  Hannah  Miller,  &c.  vs.  The 
heirs  of  Arthur  Fox;  and  Benjamin  Fry,  vs.  John  Essry.  In 
1795,  five  cases  were  decided,  viz^:  George  Bryan,  &c.  vs.  John 
Bradford  and  Andrew  Gatewood ;  Joel  Jackson,  &c.  vs.  George 
Wilson  and  others;  Brackett  Owens,  &c,  vs.  Aquilla  Whitaker 
and  another;  John  Smith,  vs.  Nathaniel  Evans;  and  Alexander 
Sinclair,  vs.  Christopher  Singleton.  That  is,  in  all,  twelve 
cases,  were  determined,  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1795; 
which  terminated  this  erratic  course,  and  oflFered  one  that  waa 
new — yet  to  he  organised,  and  systematized,  by  practice.  Bu| 
Ipore  of  this  hereafter. 

At  present,  the  title  of  the  act  which  has  been  quoted,  recalls 
the  attention  to  the  courts,  at  first  adopted. 

A  county  court,  or  court,  in  each  cobnty,  to  be  composed  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  for  each  county  respectively,  was 
established.  There  were  at  the  time  thirteen  counties — the 
number  of  justices,  was  from  eight  to  sixteen;  having  some 
i:egard  to  population,  but  pursuing  nt>  rule:  any  Hbo  of  three, 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  to  compose  "a  court  of. 
QUAKTjER  SESSIONS,  and  any  other  two,  a  county  court,  and  to 
do  the  whole  business  as  such,  until  otherwise  provided,  by 
law."  No  particular  qualification  was  necessary  to  become 'a 
justice  of  the  peace-^-but  he  was  required  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution,  before  he  entered  on  the  execution 
of  his  official  duties. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  were,  collectively  and  respectively,. 
conservators  of  the  peace  in  their  counties — they  had  jurisdic- 
tion, severally,  "of  all  causes  of  less  value  than  five  pounds 
current  money,  or  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco;"  if  judg- 
ment was  for  less  than  one  half  of  either,  it  was  final ;  if  f6r  more 
than  fifty  shillings,  or  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions.  \They  could  issue  attach- 
ments, within  the  same  lin(iits,  to  arrest  the  goods  of  absconding 
dj^fendants,  at  the  in^tapce  of  a  plaintiff,  on  oath,  "that  the 
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farty  was  removing  out  of  the  county  privately,  or  that  be  sa 
absconds,  or  conceals  hinnself,  that  a  warrant  cannot  be  served 
upon  him." 

The  county  court,  was  to  hold  a  noonthly  session  in  the  court 
house,  or  other  place  assigned  by  law,  where  there  was  no 
court  house-^any  three  justices  to.be  a  quorum;  with  power  to 
determine  all  causes  depending  in  such  court;  and  the  righ# 
to  adjourn  from  day  to  day.  They  were  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  cases  of  wills,  letters  of  admmistration,  mills,  roads,  the 
appointment  of  guardians,  and  the  settlement  of  their  accounts ; 
the  admission  of  deeds,  and  other  writings  to  record;  and  such 
other  matters  as  ^^re  not  road©  cognizable  by  the  court  of  quar* 
ter  sessions^ 

A  court  of  quarter  sessions,  was  also  established  in  each 
eouniy,  to  be  held  at  the  places  respectively  fixed  on  for  hold- 
ing the  county  courts,  and  on  the  same  days  each,  four  times 
in  every  year:  thereby  displacing  for  the  time,  the  county 
courts — they  were  to  sit  six  judicial  days  at  every  term^  if  the 
business  required ;  they  were  conservators  of  the  peace,  and 
might  punish  *  contempts  of  their  authority,  in  any  matter 
before  them. 

They  had  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  what- 
soever, at  the  common  law,  or  in  chancery,  within  their  respec- 
tive counties;  criminalcases,  extending  to  life  or  limb,  excepted* 
They  took  cognizance  of  escheats,  and  forfeitures — and  they 
might  award  writs  of  ne  exeat^  injunction,  and  habeas  corpus ; 
while  any  justice  might  take  recognisance  of  special  bail,  and 
issue  attachments  against  the  goods  of  absconding  debtors. 
Tljey  were  to  empannel  grand  juries — to  be  attended, by  the 
sheriff  and  other  officers,  as  formerly — ^taking  for  their  guide 
such  rules  of  proceeding,  as  had  been  observed  in  the  former 
courts  of  quarter  session,  and  the  district  court:  and  they  were 
respectively  to  appoint  their  own  clerks. 

Where  any  person,  not  being  a  slaved  was  charged  upon  oath 
before  a  justice,  of  a  court  of  quarter  session,  with  having, 
committed  any  criminal  offence,  which  in  the  opinion  of  such, 
justice  ought  to  be  examined,  into  by  the  court,  he  was  to  commit 
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the  person  charged, 'to  the  county  jail;  issue  his  warrant  to 
summon  the  other  justices  to  meet  at  the  court  house,  on  a 
day  certain,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  days  from  the 
date;  to  hold  a  court  for  the  examination  of  the  fact;  and  to 
consider,  whether  the  prisoner  should  be  discharged,  or  tried 
in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  or  sent  to  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer.  In  either  case  of  trial,  the  witnesses  were  to  bo 
recognised  to  attend.  The  defendant  was  entitled  to  process 
for  his  witnesses,  to  have  them  served  by  the  sheriff,  &:c. : 
upon  which  the  witnesses  were  required  to  attend,  as  in  other 
cases. 

Judgments  of  the  criminal  kind,  in  the  courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  extended  only  to  fine,  and  imprisonment.  In  cases, 
affecting  life  or  limb,  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  the  public  jail; 
and  thence  taken,  by  order  of  law,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  df 
twelve  men,  upon  an  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  in  the  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer;  and  which  consisting  of  three  judges, 
was  to  hold  two  terms  in  the  year;  and  from  whose  decision, 
there  was  neither  appeal,  nor  writ  of  error. 

The  court,  had  jurisdiction,  to  hear,  and  decide,  in  all 
cases  of  treason,  murder,  felony,  and  other  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, which  should  be  brought  before  them:  under  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  outline  here  drawn,  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  minute, 
and  distinct,  for  the  purpose  of  history;  especially,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  familiar  to  every  reader;  while  it  is  to  be  seen  in  all  its 
details  in  the  statute  itself.  There  is,  however,  a  further  task 
to  be  performed,  of  no  small  moment  to  such  as  desire  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mystery  of  the  frequent  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  department  of  the  government;  forever  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  repose,  the  safety,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people — and  this  is  to  be  executed,  by  a  like 
sketch,  of  those  changes  themselves. 

There  were  some  circumstances  which  transpired  on  the 
passage  of  the  original  act,  which  merit  commemoration,  as 
they  present  a  feature  of  the  times.  It  was  then  said,  that  the 
draft  of  th^  bill  was  furnished  by  the  attorney  general;  drawn 
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as  to  the  orgrinization  of  the  different  courts,  so  as^  to  leave  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  of  each,  under  the  constitution^ 
with  the  governor,  and  senate. 

Conformably  to  this  idea,  and  regarding  the  important  jurist 
dictions  about  to  be  vested ;  the  bill  denominated  those,  who 
were  to  filj  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  '^judges ^''\  and  it  so 
passed  the  two  houses.  After  it  was  presented  to,  the  governor, 
for  his  consideration;  either  himself,  or  else  some  familitar 
prompter,  had  the  sagacity  to  discover,  that  if  the  courts  should 
be  filled  with  judges,  the  incumbents  would  be  excluded,  by 
the  constitution,  from  holding  seats,  in  the  legislature.  The 
governor,  at  onice  comprehending  the  profundity  of  the  sug-. 
gestion,  if  not  of  his  own  making,  and  yielding  to  its  import^ 
returned  the  bill^  with  that,  as  his  reason  for  not  signing  it.. 
The  matter,  was  however,  easily  accommodated^  The  legis- 
ture,  at  the  time,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  "justices  of 
the  peace;"  who  were  indeed,  constitutionally  eligible  under 
that  title,  and  who,  accustomed  under  the  Virginia  system,  ta 
hold  quarter  sessions,  and  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  would  no. 
doubt,  like  still  to  do  both — very  promptly  perceived  the  force 
of  the  governor's  argument,  and  amended  the  bill;  by  striking 
out  the  term  "judge,"  and  inserting  in  its  place,  "justice  of 
the  peace."  It  was  not  worth  while  to  encumber  the  journal 
with  it,  and  probably  it  is  not  there.  But  as  an  evidence  of 
the  fact,  reference  is  made  to  the  printed  law,  section  the 
eighth,  where  the  word  "judge,"  escaped,  from  the  general 
destruction  of  its  kind,  like  one  of  Job's  meui  to  vouch  for  the 
fact,  if  not  to  tell  the  news. 

By  this  manoeuvre,  the  way  was  opened,  and  the  foundation, 
laid,  for  a  violation  of  the  constitution;  as  incorrect  in  effect, 
as  it  was  gross,  and  reprehensible,  in  its  motive.  The  judi^ 
cial,  and  legislative  powers  were  thus  united  in  the  same  per- 
sons, in  a  great  number  of  instances;  as  justices  of  the  peace, 
holding  quarter  session  courts,  with  a  jurisdiction,  coextensive 
witli  common  law,  and  chancery,  they  were  often  elected  mem« 
bersof  the  legislature;  where  they  could  give  themselves  powers^ 
privileges,  emoluments,  and  ioununities*    Nor  was  it  before 
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session  judges,"  could  be  excluded  from  ^the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives.^' because  they  had  been  commissioned,  '♦justices 
of  the  peace,"  not  "judges." 

Giving  an  example,  of  the  little  respect  paid  to  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of /reeg-orenir/icn/,  the  division  of  pother, 
most  explicitly  laid  down,  in  the  constitution  of  Kentucky. 
Thus  early,  affording  auguries,  of  the  frequent  violations  since 
inflicted,  on  that  instrument;  and  of  the  futility  of  the  idea, 
that  the  people  themselves,  are  its  proper,  and  only  guardians. 
As  it  was  the  people  who  elected  these  "justices,"  to  become 
^^legislators ;"  after  they  had  been  comnriissioned  judges  in  fact. 

The  other  act,  referred  to,  is  entitled,  "A'n  act  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  district  courts  in  this  common- 
Wealth.'"  This  act,  established  a  general  court,  to  be  held  at 
Frankfort  half  yearly,  by  the  judges  of  the  district  courts,  or 
»uch  of  them,  as  should  attend.  It  was  therefore,  a  court,  or 
no  court,  as  the  judges  pleased;  and  such  it  has  in  a  manner 
remained. 

To  this  court,  jurisdiction  was  given  in  all  causes,  suits  and 
motions,  against  public  debtors,  sheriffs,  clerks  of  superior,  and 
inferior  courts,  collectors  of  public  money,  and  public  debtors 
•of  every  denomination ;  for,  and  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  was  to  appoint  its  clerk,  who  was  to  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices, such  fees,  as  the  clerks  of  the  quarter  session  courts, 
received. 

Many  provisions  were  in  this  act  concerning  the  district 
courts;  some  new,  and  some  but  repetition.  One  thing  how- 
ever, deserving  notice,  is,  that  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  was 
again  dispersed,  among  the  several  district  courts — each  of 
which,  were  to  exercise  it  separately,  and  to  the  extent  of  tho 
district.  Details  are  omitted — all  former  laws,  within  the 
purview  of  this  act,  were  repealed:  it  only  filled  five  pageg. 

At  this  session,  of  1796,  there  were  other  important,  and 
extensive  laws  passed,  affecting  the  administration  of  justice, 
in  tlie  various  courts — the  titles  to  which,  will  be  recited,  as 
indicative  of  their  objects;  and  tut  little  else  said;  both  for 
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^ant  of  room,  and  because  details  of  practice  are  not  required* 
Tile  titles  are  as  follow: 

1st.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one,  the  several  acts,  or  parts 
-of  acts,  concerning  limitations  of  actions."  Containing  three 
pages. 

2d.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  concerning 
the  examination  and  trial  of  Criminals,  grand,  and  petit  juries, 
veniries,  and  for  other  purposes.'^  Containing  sixty-one  sec- 
tions, and  twelve  pages. 

3d.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  on^  the  several  acts  for  prevent- 
ing vexatious  suits,  and  regulating  proceedings  in  civil  cases." 
This  act  has  forty-iSve  sections;  and  with  a  prelection  of  acts 
affected  by  it,  fills  twenty-two  pages,  and  is  without  a  repeal- 
ing clause. 

4th.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  directing 
the  rules  and  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  chancery."  This 
act  has  thirty-eight  sections,  and  occupies  seven  pages. 

6th.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts,  and  parts 
of  acts  concerning  executions,  and  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors."  This  act  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  sections,  and 
fills  nineteen  pages. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  an  act  passed  at  this  session, 
establishing  the  court  of  appeals^  without  any  reference  to  the 
law,  or  the  court,  then  and  previously  in  existence.  And 
which  is  now  mentioned,  merely  in  its  order. 

6th.  "An  act  directing  the  method  of  proceeding  in  courts 
of  equity,  against  absent  debtors,  or  other  absent  defendants, 
and  for  settling  the  proceedings,  on  attachments  against  ab- 
sconding debtors."  Occupying  only  about  five  pages,  and  ten 
sections.     This  act  is  chiefly  repetition. 

7th.  "An  act  directing  the  mode  of  suing  out  and  prosecut- 
ing writs  of  habeos^orpus." 

In  this  review,  it  appears  that  the  courts,  had,  rest,  during 
the  remaining  existence  of  the  first  constitution. 

And  now,  to  reascend  to  the  first  session  of  the  year  1792; 
it  will  be  found,  still  to  afford,  various  topics  for  history,  j^f  an 
iiiteresting  nature.. 
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"Onder  tUe  title  of  ^'An  act  concerning  strays";  there  will  be 
matter  arranged,  calculated  to  produce  an  inquiring  reflection; 
Whence* can  proceed,  this  love  of  change?  this  never  ceas- 
ing legislation?  ' 

The  act  of  June,  tv^s-aiftended  by  another  of  November  in 
the  saoie  year.  In  the  year  1794,  "An  act  to  amend  and  re- 
duce into  one  the  several  acts  concerning  strays,"  was  passed; 
which  repealed  all  former  laws,  on  the  subject.  The  next 
}  ear,  the  lasl  act  was  amended.  There  was  a  session  of  Janu- 
ary 1738,  at  which  a  new  act  was  made  to  reduce  into  one  the 
several  acts  concerning  strays.  And  this  stood  until  after  the 
change  of  government,  which  took  effect  in  1800. 

It  will  appear,  that  the  county  court  justices,  now  become 
legislators,  were  not  inattentive  to  themselves.  In  the  Vir- 
gijiia  system  of  jurisprudence,  justices  of  the  peace  received 
no  fees;  although  they  were  conservators  of  the  peace,  and 
lield  jurisdiction  in  their  chambers,  and  also  filled  both  the 
county,  and  quarter  session  courts.  But  they  were  successively 
sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties  for  two  years  each — as 
such  they  received  fees ;  and  such  were  their  only  pecuniary 
consideration,  or  compensation,  for  official  services. 

An  arrangement,  attended  by  the  most  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits,  of  both  magistrates, 
and  people.  So  far  from  the  justice  stirring  up  strife,  and 
promoting  litigation;  he  became  the  peace  maker — advised 
forbearance — admonished  the  delinquent — and  when  nothing 
else  would  do,  he  acted  judicially  on  the  case;  but  then,  there 
were  no  items,  of  pence  to  b.e  charged  in  the  bill  of  costs  for 
bim.  He  defiled  not  his  fingers  with  justices'  fees.  In  no 
country  was  justice  more  correctly  administered — no  country^ 
ever  produced  a  more  respectable,  decent,  or  orderly  yeo- 
manry, than  did  Virginia,  down  to  the  period  of  separation* 
Kentucky  had  felt  the  influence;  but  it  became  impregnated 
with  foreign  mixtures,  and  ingredients  of  corruption. 

The  sheriffs,  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people;  and   that 
not  only  turned  those  who  would  be  sheriffs,  into  demagogues 
— but  it  furnishedr  the  jy^tices  of  the  p^ce  with  a  plausible 
rot.  II.     *  E 
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pretext  for  demanding  lees — ^and  to  justify  the  claim,  the  law 
alluded  to,  was  enacted. 

For  issuii^  a  warrant, 

For  a  summons  for  a  witness. 

For  entering  judgment,  and  filing  papets, 

For  giving  a  certificate  of  an  oath, 

For  posting  a  stray, 
-    For  issuing  an  execution. 

For  issuing  an  attachment, 

For  taking  bond, 

For  copy  of  judgment  and  papers, 

For  peace,  or  search  warrant. 

For  attending  to  take  depositions,  or  on  an  arbi- 
tration, {for  each  day,)  4       0 

A  modest  list — no  ways  mercenary;  it  i§  to  be  confessed: 
^nd  yet,  it  ill  assorts  with  the  office,  of  the  judge;  at  least,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  who  have  reflected  deeply  on  its  effects. 
{Especially  when  they  might  also  be  legislators. 

The  subject  is,  however,  deemed  worthy  of  further  jitten- 
^n.  At  the  November  session,  the  legislature  still  composed 
of  the  same  members,  an  act  was  passed  "for  regulating  the 
fees  of  county  court  justices."  And  the  following  allowances 
wete  rhade,  to  be  paid  by  the  party,  at  whose  request  the  busi- 
ness should  be  done,  taxed  in  the  costs^  collected  as  executions 
are,  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner: 

For  issuing  a  warrant  for  debt, 

For  asummcms  for  a  witness, 

For  judgment. 

For  recording  judgment,  and  filing  papers^ 

For  execution,  and  recording  return. 

For  a  certificate  of  an  oatii., 

For  posting  a  stray. 

For  issuing  an  attachment, 

For  taking  bond. 

For  sumhaoning  gamishe, 

Fot  examining 'garni$be,  and  taking  a  s<;]iedulrt 
of  effects. 
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For  an  order  of  sale,  1       o 

For  cfopy  of  judgment  and  papers,  1       G 

For  a  peace,  or  search  warrant,  1       ^ 

For  attending  to  take  depx)sitions,  or  on  an  ar- 
bitration, (each  day,)  4      0 
For  taking  special  bail,  1       6 
For  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  felon^  1       3 
For  a  mittimus,  1       3 
In  criminal  cases  however,  the  justice  w£^s  not  to  collect  his 
fees  before  they  were  collected  off  the  person  convicted. 
For  certifying  a  power  ofattorney  or  other  writing    1       0 
For  examining  a  runaway  slave,  and  certificate        I       3 
For  a  hue  and  cry,  and  escape  warrant,                   1       3 
For  retaking  recognisance,                                        1       3 
And  the  former  law  was  repealed.     The  justices  were  et^ 
joined  to  keep  a  fair  rcj^cord. 

These  two  acts  are  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  mode 
practised  in  amending  laws,  the  old  law  was  recited,  to  which 
was  added  the  new  matter — not  always  indeed,  as  considera- 
ble, as  in  this  instance. 

Al  the  next  session,  the  law  was  again  amended:  but  veiy 
evidently  by  a  diSereat  set  of  men.  After  the  passage  of  the 
other  laws,  and  especially  the  latter,  maay  justices  betook 
themselves  to  office  business,  and  with  the  hetp,of  active  consta- 
bles, kept  themselves  pretty  generally  employedv  One  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ijexington,  was  said  to  have  made  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  year — and  it  has  even  been  affirmed^  that 
it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mercantile  fortune,  amassed  upon 
the  capital. 

The  act  of  1793,  was  however  calculated  to  check  judicial 
speculation,  and  enterprise.  It  recited  that  former  fees,  were 
tnoTQ  tlian  sufficient — it  repealed  the  law  in  toto^-^nd  of  the 
twenty-two  charges  specified,  it  only  re-enacted,  eleven :  some 
of  them  were  reduced.  A  very  pernicious  practice  o£  putting 
blank  warrants  into  the  hands  of  con^ables,  to  be  by  the«K 
filled  up,  was  prohibited*^under  penalty — and  various  reg^lat 
tions  made  respecting  future  proceedijigs* 
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In  1798,  the  subject  was  again  revised,  and  the  follo^ring 
fees  allowed  the  justices: 

For  issuing  a  warrant  for  any  sum,  12  1-2  d^ 

For  a  cojpy  of  judgment  and  papers  on  an  appeal,   50 

For  certificate  of  an  oath  where  required. 

For  posting  a  stray,  and  the  whole  service, 

For  issuing  an  attachment,  and  taking  bond, 

For  summoning  garnishee  and  taking  schodulc  of 
effects, 

For  Order  of  sale, 

For  a  peace  or  search  warrant, 

For  attending  to  take  depositions,  per  day, 

For  taking  rcco^isance  of  special  bail. 

For  certifying  power  of  attorney  or  deed  of  con- 
veyance, 12  1'2 

For  issuing  a  hue  and  cry  and  escape  warrant, 
^ach,  25 

For  issuing  an  execution,  17 

They  were  restrained  from  all  other  fees,  under  the  penalty 
of  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  with  costs,  on  motion  or  informa- 
tion by  the  party  aggrieved/  They  were  authorized  to  put 
their  fee  bills  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  or  constable,  for 
collection. 

In  the  session  of  1799,  all  the  fees  of  the  justices,  except  for 
attending  to  take  depositions,  and  to  swear  appraisers,  which 
were  seventy-five  cents,  each,  per  day,  were  taken  away,  by  a 
repeal  of  the  la.w,  allowing  them. 

Thus  strongly  indicating  the  contest,  carried  on  between  the 
people,  and  this  class  of  public  officers,  by  the  oscillation  in  their 
fees. 

The  second  constitution,  as  the  first  did,  was  to  commence 
its  operation,  upon  a  description  of  magistracy  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  community;  eligible  to  the  legislature;  and  hold- 
ing judicial  powers  of  great  magnitude  and  eiL.\^fA^  almost 
divested  of  fees — but  once  more  to  renew,  or  begin,  a  career  for 
power,  and  emolument.  Altera  seven  years'  race  under  the 
first  constitution,  the  official  jockie^,  were  thrown  out  of  ih^ 
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Qoursc:  but  although  <,hey  have  been  hard  nin  since,  and 
sometimes  distanced ;  they  have  again,  and  again,  returned  to 
the  track,  resumed  the  heats,  and  most  evidently,  gained 
the  ^^vantage  ground,"  in  the  contest.  And  no  wonder,  they 
pos3ess  the  never  failing  stimulus,  of  self  interest  to  actuate 
them;  and  an  influence  at  times  very  great,  in  making  the 
laws;  while  their  opponents,  acting  only  by  impulses,  and 
those  not  very  strong,  nor  well  concerted,  lose,  for  the  want  of 
persevering  cfiution,  what  at  times  they  have  gained,  by  a 
determined  essay  of  thoir  positive  strength. 

This  subject  will  be  renewed,  under  the  present  constitu^ 
tion;  as  one  of  no  trivial  interest  to  the  community.  Either 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  should  have  no  seat  in  the  legislature, 
orno  fees,  or  emoluments  of  oflice,  as  judges,  in  any  capacity 
whatever. 

It  is  anti-republican  for  the^same  set  of  men  to  make  the 
laws,  and  adjudicate  on  them ;  to  legislate  jurisdiction,  and  emol- 
uments, to  tliemselves--r-and  to  blend  the  ofBce  of  magistrate, 
with  the  seeker  after  popularity.  What  means  the  constitu- 
tion, when  it  declares  that  neither  Ihc-same  departments,  nor 
individuals,  should  exercise  legislative,  and  executive,  or  judi- 
cial, power?  It  then  asserts  the  principle,  which  is  violated^ 
by  the  members  of  courts,  holding  seats  in  the  legislature — and 
of  courts  so  numerous,  as  to  be  suflicient,  to  fill  the  general 
assembly;  whence  the  impropriety,  becomes  glaring.  Again: 
What  means  the  constitution  where  it  disqualifies  members  of 
the  general  assembly,  from  receiving  an  appointment  to  any 
office  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  shall  have  been  increased,  while  they  were  members; 
ajid  for  one  year  thereafter?  It  means,  that  men,  in  making 
laws  shall  not  be  placed  under  the  operation  of  selfish  motives; 
ever  having  a  tendency  to  corrupt.  .  ft  means,  that  when' jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  were  permitted  to  be  eligible  td  the  legisla- 
ture,, that  they  wccre  not  to  engross  to  themselves  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  courts,  and  the  eniployments  and  emoluments  of 
other  men.  These  remarks,  at  present  general ;  will  be  exenrr 
plified.in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 
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A  fourth  new  county,  was  made  at  the  first  session,  for  which 
lincdn  furnished  the  materia.  It  was  enacted,  that  from  and 
^fter  the  first  day  of  September  then  next  ensuing,  the  county 
of  LiQColo  should  be  divided  into  two  distinct  counties — that 
all  of  gaid  county  included  within  lines — ^'begimuag  at  the 
Slklick  on  Little  Barren  river,  thence  a  soutii  conrsf  to  tlie 
Korth  Carolina  line;  thence  along  the  said  line;  to  the  Missis* 
•ippi;  thence  up  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a^d  up 
the  same  to  the  mouth  of  Green  river;  then  up  the  Fairic  to 
the  mouth  of  Little  Barren  river;  thence  up  the  same  to  the 
beginning:"  shall  be  a  county,  called  and  known  by  the  no  me 
of  Logan;  and  the  residue  shall  retain  the  nam'^  ofL'nccln. 
"An  act  concerning  sheriffs,"  passed  at  the  J  ui^e  session,  pro- 
vides ihat  if  any  county  should  fail  to  elect  a  sherirf,  or  if  any 
one  elected,  should  die,  or  the  office  become  vacant ;  that  the 
governor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  should  appoint, 
to  fiU  the  vacancy:  and  also  where  a  new  county  was  made, 
to  take  effect  after  any  general  election.  Similar  provisions 
apfdied  to  coroners,  the  provisional  substitute,  for  sheriffs. 
This  was  according  to  the  constitution;  which,  although  it 
placed  the  election  of  both  sheriff*,  and  coroner,  in  tl^  people, 
once  m  three  years,  gave  to  the  governor,  and  senate,  the 
filling  of  any  intermediate  vacancies,  in  those  offices.  While  th€ 
rest  of  the  act,  related  of  course  to  the  details  of  official  /duty, 
gleaned  principally  from  the  existing  laws.  Nor  did  this  act 
escape  the  usual  fgte  of  otliers.  Amendment  succeeded  amend- 
tnent;  and  change  followed  change;  which  areexemphfied  by 
an  act  of  the  November  session  in  the  same  year — one  of  1 794 ; 
and  another  in  1795 — the  last,  reciting  that  great  injuries 
might  arise  to  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  from  an 
adimssion  of  improper  persons  into  the  legislature— enacts  that 
BO  principal  nor  deputy  sheriff*,  should  be  eligible  to  eitfaei 
house  of  the  general  assembly,  until  one  year  after  he  shall 
have  completed  his  collections  for  the  pubUG,''pa1d  the  money 
into  the  treasury,  and  obtained  a  quietus  from  the  auditor. 
This  act  was  the  result  of  experience,  and  to  guard  against 
such  abuses  in  future,  as  l^ad  then  occurred.     The  evil  was  of 
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4  nature  to  threaten  bankruptcy  to  the  treasury — as  the  sheriff*, 
by  neglecting  and  compromitting  his  duties,  in  the  pursuit  of 
popularity,  co^ld  leave  the  taxes  unpaid ;  and  as  a  legblator, 
pass  laws  to  excuse  himself,  for  his  defalcations :  the  regular 
consequence  of  his  popular  eligibility.  The  constitution  by 
fairco4ist|*uction,  excluded  the  sheriflF,  as  holding  an  office  of 
profit  under  the  commonwealth,  from  a  seat  in  the  legislature, 
during  his  continuance  in  office.  It  was  however,  to  construe 
the  word  ^'profit,"  to  mean  "fixed  salary  only,"  and  t^e  prohi* 
bition  was  removed*  Nor  did  it  appear,  by  the  constitution 
to  exist  a  day  after  the  individual,  was  out  of  office  as  sheriff. 

The  act  as  it  passed,  suggests,  at  least,  the  question,  how 
far  can  the  legislature  disqualify,  any  one,  not  disqualified,  by 
the  constitution  to  hold,  any  office;  should  it  even  be  a  seat,  in 
their  own  body?  Each  house,  it  is  true,  have  the  unlimited 
right  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  But 
then  they  act  separately — they  may  decide  differently — an<i 
therefore  could  not  apply  an  adequate  remedy  to  the  evil 
treated  of,  by  any  means  short  of  a  law.  More  may  be  said  on 
this  subject  hereafter,  when  an  accumulation  of  similar  acts, 
shall  justify  its  resumption. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  acts  of  former  years  were  reduced 
into  one-r-and  in  1799,  there  was  another  act  passed  relative 
to  the  arrearages  of  taxes  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs,  or  not  then 
collected,  by  them;  for  which  tjme  was  given, to  make  coUeC' 
tions. 

There  were  other  acts  passed  at  the  June  session;  but  deem- 
ing it  necessary  only,  to  notice  such  as  introduced  some  prin- 
ciple, or  laid  the  foundation  of  future  legislation;  an  advance 
will  be  made  to  the  session  of  November,  1792;  and  a  similar 
course  pursued  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  that  period ;  after 
inserting  a  narrative  of  the  hostile  occurrences  of  the  year. 

"  It  has  been  seen  that  Kentucky  made  her  political  transitioh 
from  being  a,  district  of  Virginia,  to  the  condition  of  a  free  and 
independent  state,,  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  war  on  the  whole 
extent  of  her  frontiers;  and  that  the  effort  of  the  general 
government  It)  obtain  peace,  as  well  by  treaty,  as  by  arms,  had 
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hitherto  failed  of  success.  So  that  the  new  state  found  herself 
involved  in  the  heat  and  bustle  of  an  irritating  and  vexatious 
contest,  destructive  to  individuals,  and  expensive  to  thepubjia 
In  the  progress,  and  continuance  of  which,  although  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth  was  not  to  be  despaired  of,  yet  much 
private  property  might  be  lost;  while  little  or  nothing  could  be 
gained  from  an  enemy,  both  vaKant  and  poor. 

The  rumour  of  Indians,  being  in  the  country  in  July,  1792, 
was  soon  after  confirmed,  by  their  depredations.  Within  eight 
miles  of  Frankfort  the  trail  of  about  twenty  was  seen,  bearing 
in  a  direction  for  the  settlements  on  Elkhorn,  where  they  stole 
horses.  They  had,  just  before  this  occurrence,  tomahawked 
three  women  near  Long  lick;  and  been  seen  watching  Eastin's 
mill,  on  Bear  Grass. 

The  settlers  on  Russell's  creek,  south  of  Green  river,  felt 
themselves  so  much  annoyed,  that  they  petitioned  the  ^governor 
for  assistance.  And  fancied  they  found  some  relief,  even  in 
the  contemplation  of  obtaining  the  object  of  their  petition,  from 
-one  so  near  them. 

About  the  last  of  the  month,  one  man  was  killed,  and  two 
others  wounded,  on  Brashear's  creek — and  a  party  of  savages 
seen  near  the  Big  lick,  on  Eagle  creek. 

In  August,  seven  Indians  attacked  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  in  Madison  county.  They  forced  open  the  door, 
in  the  morning  before  the  family  had  risen,  and  fired  into  the 
beds,  where  the  members  of  it  lay.  The  arm  and  thigh,  of 
DIrs.  Stephenson  were  broken,  thereby;  while  the  rest  escaped 
the  shot.  ]\Ir.  Stephenson  springing  out  of  bed,  made  battle, 
with  the  enemy;  and  being  immediately  assisted  by  two  young 
men,  who  lived  with  him — they  killed  one  of  the  Indians,  and 
expelled  the  others:  but  one  of  the  young  men,  was  killed,  and 
Stephenson  himself,  badly  wounded. 

A  few  days  after  this  rencounter;  Major  Brown  of  Nelson 
county,  hearing  of  a  parl/of -tlie  enemy  on  the  Rolling  fork  of 
Salt  river,  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  went  in  search 
of  thenu  Falling  on  their  trail,  lie  pursued,  and  came  up  with 
them:  aAirmi?!)  imrar^dintcly  ensued- with  the  re,v^r»  consisting 
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of  twelve  warriors;  four  of  whom  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
dispersed.  The  major  lost  one  man,  killed;  and  bad  two 
otliers  wounded. 

In  September,  a  small  company  going  through  the  wilder- 
ness, to  Holston,  were  fired  on  by  Indians,  lying  in  ambush, 
who  killed  one,  and  crippled  another. 

About  the  6th  of  November,  Major  John  Adair,  (the  present 
governor)  commanding  a  company  of  Kentucky  militia,  posted 
half  a  mile  from  fort  St.  Clair,  waS  attacked  in  bis  camp,  by 
a  superior  Indian  force;  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  the  fort:  with  the  loss  of  six  men  killed, 
the  camp  equipage,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  packborses 
taken — five  men  were  wounded,  but  escaped.  The  enemy 
had  two  men  killed;  their  wounded,  if  any,  not  known. 

General  Wilkinson,  who  then  cohr^manded  the  United  States' 
troops,  bestowed  encomiums  on  the  major,  for  his  good  con- 
duct; and  on  his  men,  for  their  bravery. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  what  bad  been  apprehended, 
with  great  anxiety,  the  death  of  Colonel  John  Hardin,  who 
had  been  sent,  with  overtures  of  pe^ice  to  the  Indians,  was 
reduced  to  a  certainty.  He  had  been  solicited  by  General 
Wilkinson,  commanding  at  fort  Washington,  early  in  the 
spring  to  leave  his  home,  and  private  affairs,  to  become  the 
bearer  of  a  white  flag,  as  the  messenger  of  peace,  to  the  hos- 
tile tribes  of  savages,  northwest  of  thie  Ohio:  as  the  general's 
letter  expressed,  "from  the  Delawares,  to  the  Potawatomies.'» 
Says  he :  *'I  wish  you  to  undertake  the  business ;  because  you 
are  better  qualified  far  it,  than  any  man  of  my  acquaintance; 
and  because  I  think  it  will  lead  to  something  of  advantage  to 
you."  The  service  was  believed  by  both,  to  be  extremely 
dangerous;  and  might  be  fatal  to  the  undertaker.  It  could, 
in  fact,  have  been  performed  by  many  persons  in  the  public ' 
service,  just  as  well,  as  by  Colonel  Hardin.  For,  whoever 
the  bearer  of  the  flag,  njght  have  been,  he  would  have  a  writ- 
ten speech,  instructjons,  &c.  with  an  interpreter,  and  was  but 
vor.  w.  F 
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to  invite  the  Indian's  to  a  peace,  without  being  authorized  to 
conclude  a  treaty. 

Whether  the  general,  was  realjy  the  friend  of  Hardin,  and 
candid  in  his  expressions  of  a  desire  to  serve  him — ^and  thought 
such  employment  conducive  to  that  end:  or  viewing  him  as  a 
rival  in  fame,  who  might  afterwards  be  in  his  way,  if  not  sea- 
sonably put  out  of  K — and  hence  induced  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity, so  conveniently  covered  by  the  prpposed  mission, 
for  effecting  his  purpose  oftremoval,  as  by  some  was  strongly 
suspected;  there  is  no  means- possessed,  of  knowing.  Certain 
it  is,  that  Wilkinson,  persuaded,  and  pressed  Hardin,  to  the 
undertaking — as  he  did  Major  Trueman,  an  officer  of  great 
merit,  under  his  command;  and  with  whom  he  was  known  to 
be  at  variance,  to  undertake  a  like  commission,  in  the  same 
season,  to  another  section  of  hostile  Indians ;  and  who  shared  a 
late,  similar,  to  that  of  Colonel  Hardin.  They  were  both 
known  to  be  men,  of  great  firmness  of  character,  and  a  ready 
s,elf  devotion  to  dangerous  enterprise,  when  their  country 
called.     They  were  both  called — and  both  cut  off. 

Nor  will  the  general's  fnoral  character,  suffer  any  diminution 
of  value,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  know  him,  and  duly 
appreciate  it,  by  the  insinuation,  as  to  his  motive  for  employing 
Colonel  Hardin.  For,  notwithstanding  he  was  in  the  regular 
army,  and  had  ostensibly  withdrawn  from  Kentucky;  yet  was 
he  still,  connected  with  men  here,  in  the  Spanish  intrigue — 
between  whom,  and  himself,  there  was  a  reciprocity  of  expec- 
tation, that  in  the  event  of  things  taking  the  turn  which  they 
desired  to  give  them,  that  Hardin  and  himself,  might  be  some- 
thing more  than  rivals  for  fame — they  might  be  antagonists  in 
the  field.  Since  Wilkinson,  could  not  have  formed  thti  hope, 
of  seducing  his  fidelity.  It  is,  therefore,  possible,  that  a  death 
'Which  gave  great  pain  to  the  people  in  general,  might  have 
had  a  very  different  effect,  on  the  sensibility  of  Wilkinson. 

The  particular  manner  of  that  death,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, with  any  certainty  of  detail.     Even  th^  account  which 
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baa  been  given,  by  report,- is  hot  very  circumstantial*  What 
has  been  learned,  is,  that  Colonel  Hardfn,  attended  by  his 
interpreter,  on  his  route  towards  tKe  Mi^mi  villages,  arrived  at 
an  Indian  camp,  about  a  day's  journey  from  where  fort  Defi- 
ance was  afterwards  built,  by  General  Wayne,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  a  town  inhabited  by  Sfiawanees,  and  Dela- 
wares — that  he  was  well  received  by  the  Indians  in  camp,  but 
had  not  been  long  there,  before  five  Delawares  came  in  from 
the  town:  upon  learning  of  which,  the  colonel  proposed  to 

,  them,  to  go  with  him,  the  same  evening,  to  the  pla  e.  They 
however  refused  to  go  back  that  day,  but  seemed  peaceably 
disposed — and  he  concluded,  to  camp  with  the  Indians,  the 
ensuing  night;  which  he  did,  without  molestation.  In  the 
morning,  however,  without  provocation  or  particular  reason, 
a  parcel  of  them  shot  him  to  death.  If  with  any  peculiar 
circumstances  lof  barbarity,  is  not  known.  They  seized  his 
horse,  gun^  atS  saddlebags — expecting,  no  doubt,  in  addition 
to  the  two  fornrler,  that  they  would  find  money,  and  presents, 
•in  the  latter.  His  companion,  they  made  a  prisoner,  and 
taking  him  witte-them,  «n  the  road  towards  Sandusky,  mur- 
dered him,  by  the  way. 

It  has  been  further  said,  that.when  the  news  was  carried  to 
town,  "that  a  white  man  with  a  peace  talk  had  been  killed  at 
the  camp,^'  that  it  excited  a  great  ferment;  and  that  the  mur- 
derers were  much  censured.  Which  is  probably  true.  For 
perhaps  there  is  no  condition  of  the  human  race,  when  exempt 
from  the  p^ission  of  revenge,  or  the  allurement  of  plunder,  so 
ignorant,  or  depraved,  as  not  to  cherish  sentiments  of  respect 
for  the  Jiarbinger  of  peace.  Of  Colonel  Hardin,  they  hack  no  . 
personal  knowledge;  although  they  very  likely  had  heard  of 
him.  Yet,  if  they  had  known  him  terrible  in  battle,  they  also 
should* havQ  remembered  him  magnanimous  in  victory;  and 

'  kind,  and  hospitable  in  peace.  Never  taking  life,  when  ho. 
could  mfike  a  prisoner — and  having  at  that  time  two,  in  his 
household ;  who  for  several  years  had  been  treated  as  members 
of  his  family;  m^h  the  intention  of  restoring  them  to  their 
nation,  on  the  return  of  peace;  and  which  was  accordingly 
done,  by  order  of  his  widow. 
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Colonel  Hardin,  fell  iu  the  tliirty-niuth  year  o  /his  age;  i»- 
tbe  prime  of  a  life  #f  much  usefuhiess^  and  after  he  had  by  a 
series  of  exertions,  progressively  unfolded  many  virtuous  traits 
of  character.  It  wa^  by  these,  he  had  gained  his  standing  m 
society.  One  so  interwoven  with  the  respect  and  affection  of 
hisjcountrymen,  that  combined  with  his  active  disposition,  and 
experience,  could  but  have  pointed  him  out,  and  enabled  him,, 
had  he  lived,  to  have  rendered  important  service,^  of  the  * 
highest  order.  , 

In  corroboration  of  these  suggestions,  it  was  stated,  that, 
while  he  was  out,  and  before  his  death  was  known — upon 
Kentucky's  becoming  a  state,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  quarter  sessions,  in  Washington  county;  where  he  had 
resided ;  and  general,  of  the  first  brigade  of  Kentucky  militia. 

To  this  eminence,  was  he  raised,  for  services  readered,  and 
not  by  address,  or  intrigue — for  never  vvas  man  who  loved 
honourable  distinction,  farther  from  the  arts  of  popularity,  or 
office  hunting. 

Inasmuch,  however^  as  example  teaches  more  than  precept;* 
and  mankind  are  deficient  in  practising  the  means,  rather  than 
in  devising  the  ends,  of  self  advancement;  a  short  biographical 
memoir  of  him,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  in  a 
country,  where  every  man  of  real  worth,  is  the  second  maker 
of  himself.  Besides,  it  is  within  the  express  design  of  this 
history,  and  therefore  to  be  inserted,  of  course. 

The  subject  of  this  biography,  was  bprn  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  the  tst  of  October,  1753.  His  parents  were  poor 
people,  who  obtained  an  honest  living,  by  their  labour.  Martin 
Hardin,  the  father,  removed  from  Fauquier,  to  George's  creek,, 
of  Monongahela,  when  his  son  John  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age.  He  had  already  leairned  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  delighted 
in  hunting  the  deer. 

The  new  settlement,  was  quite  a  frontier.  Old  Mr.  Hardin 
had  thought  itin  Virginia;  but  it  turned  out  wheMhe  line 
wa^  settled,  and  run,  that  he  was  in  Pennsylvania ;  it  gave  the 
old  man  some  uneasiness — but  the  youth  said,  "he  did  not 
cate,  he  would  be  a  Virginian  ye|%" 
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•  Hiiiitmg  wag  in  their  new  sifuatiofn,  even  a  oecesdar/  occu- 
pation; it  was  not  long  before  the  Indians  broke  odt^  and  war 
on  the  frontier,  was  added  to  the  fofiner  motive  for  carrying 
the  rifle.  Young  Hardin,  finding  even  in  the  first  of  these, 
free  scope  for  the  exercise  ofhis  active  enterprising  disposition, 
became  a  hunter.  And  being  not  recalled  to  any  literary 
occupation,  for  there  was  no  school;  hunting, soon  became  his 
amusement,  and  delight.  With  his  rifle,  he  traversed,  the 
vales,  or  crossed  the  hiJls,  or  climbed  the  mountains,  in  search 
of  the  deer,  the  bear,  or  the  elk;  insensible  of  fatigue,  and 
ruminating  on  the  various  modes  of  detecting  their  feeding, 
licking,  or  hiding  places;  until  he  became  one  of  the  most 
expert  of  the  craft.  The  rapidity,  and  exactness  with  which 
he  pointed  his  rifle,  gave  to  his  shot^  whatever  fell  beneath  his 
eye.  And  such  was  his  visual  ray,  that  nothing  moving  within 
its  compass,  could  escape  its  glance.  A  still  higher  gratiflca- 
tion,  and  one  which  gave  a  zest  to  all  besides,  was  the  service 
which  he  rendered  two  or  three  families,  of  friends;  whom  he 
supplied  with  meat,  by  means  of  his  gun. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  rendered  memorable  iu 
Virginia,  by  the  expedition  of  Governor  Dunmore,  against  the 
Indians,  then  at  war;  young  Hardin,  not  then  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  a  militia  company.  In  the 
August  ensuing,  he  volunteered  with  Captain  Zack  Morgan, 
had  an  action  with  a  party  of  Indians,  in  which  he  was  woun- 
ded, while  on  one  knee,  the  better  to  support  his  rifle,  in 
aiming  it  against  the  enemy.  The  ball  struck  his  thigh  on  the 
outer  side,  ranged  up  it  about  seven  inches;  and  lodged  near 
the  groin-^whence  it  never  Hvas  extracted.  The  enemy  were 
beaten,  and  fled.  Thus  early,  was  he  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  Indian  warfare. 

Before  Ensign  Hardin,  recovered  from  this  wound,  or  could 
dispense  with  his  crutches,  he  joined  Dunmore,  on  his  march 
to  the  Indian  towns.  In  these  transactions,  is  tobe  seen  the, 
spirit,  which  prompts,  to  the  exercise  of  hunting,  and  the  enter- 
prise of  war;  the  spirit,  which  elevates  men,  into  heroes;  arid 
devotes  them  to  the  service  of  their  species— and  to  fame. 
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Sqoq  after  the  peace  which  ensued,  Hardin  tamed  his  attcHh 
tion  towards  Kentucky,  as  to.  a  scene  for  new  adventure ;  and 
had  actually  prepared  for  the  journey,  with  Colonel  Crawford, 
and  some  others;  but  this  was  declined — prohably  on  account 
of  the  increasing  rumours  of  approaching  war,  on  the  atlantic 
coast.  For,  his  ears,  seem  to  have  been  forever  open  to  thfe 
voice  of  Bellona. 

-  The  American  congress,  having  determined  to  raise  an  army, 
the  business  of  recruiting,  was  extended  into  the  part  of  the 
country,  where  young  Hardin  resided,  in  1776;  to  which  he 
applied  himself.  His  success  enabled  him  to  join  the  camp, 
with  the  command  of  a  second  lieutenant.  He  was  afterwards 
attached  to  Morgan's  rifle  corps — which  was  generally  upon 
the  lines:  and  with  which  he  served,  until  his  resignation  of  a 
first  lieutenant's  commission,  in  December,  1 779.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  acquired,  and  held,  a  high  plact  in  the  confidence  and 
^steem  of  General  Daniel  Morgan.  By  whom  he  was  often 
selected,  for  enterprises,  of  peril,  which  required  discretion 
and  intrepidity  combined,  to  ensure  success,  in  their  execution. 

There  are  a  few  anecdotes  committed  to  tradition,  that 
deserve  to  he  commemorated.  While  with  the  northern  army, 
hie  was  sent  out  op  a  rcconnoitering  excursion,  with  orders  to 
take  a  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information. 
Marching  silently,  in  advance  of  his  party,  on  rising  to  the  top 
of  an  abrupt  hill,  he  met  two  or  three  British  soldiers,  and  a 
Mohawk  Indian.  The  moment  was  both  critical,  and  awful. 
Hardin  felt  no  hesitation— his  rifle  was  instantly  presentqd^ 
and  they,  ordered  to  surrender.  The  British,  immediately 
threw  down  their  arms — the  Indian,  t:lubbed  his  gun.  They 
stood;  while  he,  continued  to  advance  on  them;  but  none  of 
his  men  having  come  up  with  him,  and  thinking  that  he  might 
want  some  assistance,  he  turned  his  head  a  little  as  he  called 
to  them  to  come  on;  and  at  this  moment,  the  Indian  warriof, 
observing  his  eye  withdrawn  from  him,  reversed  his  gun,  with 
a  rapid  motion,  in  order  to  shoot  Hardin;  when  he,  catching  in 
his  virion  the  gleam  of  light  which  was  reflected  from  the 
polished  barrel  of  this  lnstrnm.ent  of  death,  and  with  equal 
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^^pidity  apprehending  its  meaning,  was  prompt  to  prevent  the 
dire  effect  He  brings  his  rifle  to  a  level,  in  his  own  hands — 
and  fires  her — without  raising  her  to  his  face — hei  had  not 
tinae — the  attempt  would  have  given  the  Indian  the  first  fire — 
on  that  dj^pended  life,  and  death — he  gained  it;  and  gave  the 
Indian^a  mortal  wound:  who,  also  firing  in  the  succeeding 
moment,  sent  his  ball  through  Hardin's  hair. 

What  a  combination  of  circumstances !  What  facility — what 
precision — what  fortitude,  is  here  displayed.  A  happy  asso- 
ciation, of  intellect,  and  dexterity,  ensures  his  superiority,  and 
saves  his  life. 

The  rest  of  the  party,  made  no  resistance,  but  were  marched 
to  camp.  On  this  occasion,  Hardin  received  the  thanks  of 
General  Gates. 

At  another  time,  while  the  British  held  Philadelphia,  and 
General  Washington  was  endeavouring  to  circumscribe  them 
within  as  narrow  bounds  as  possible;  Hardin,  being  on  the 
lines  with  his  lieutetfant's  command,,  in  order  to  pick  up  strag: 
glers;  and  receiving  intelligence  that  some  of  the  tones,  from  ^^ 
the  back  counties,  were  driving  several  wagons  laden  with  pro/ 
visions,  down  to  the  city;  he  determined  at  every  hazard  to 
seize  them.  Accordingly  he  threw  himself  and  party,  on  tlieir 
route;  and  pursued  them,  within  sight  of  the  enemy's  outposts, 
before  he  came  up  with  the  wagons;  which,  with  the  escort, 
he  captured — wheeled  about  the  teams,  and  drove  them  to  his 
o^n  camp. 

Before  he  left  the  army,  he  was  offered  a  major's  com* 
mission  in  a  regiment  about  to  be  raised — but  he  delined  it; 
alleging  that  he  thought  he  could  be  of  most  service  where  he 
was.  Whether  it  was,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to  take 
gome  care  of  his  own  pecuniary  affairs,  then  but  limited  in 
<*xtent;  by  securing  Kentucky  land— or  that  the  time  for 
which  his  men  had  been  enlisted  was  expired;  and  he  did  not 
eare  to  command  others — or  the  concurrence  of  both  these 
considerations — or  the  Indian  war,  on  the  frontiers — which 
induceij  him  to  leave  the  regular  service,  is  not  known*    But 
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he  resigned,  and  retarned  to  George's  creek;  in  Ilf7%  iks 
before  was  said. 

He  had  taken  measures  to  secure  lands  in  Kentucky:  But 
if  he  obtained  a  settlement  and  pre-emption,  or  ^  pre-emption 
only,  it  is  presumed,  that  it  was  by  means  of  a  friend,  or  by 
hiring  some  person  to  make  the  requisite  improvement  ifor  him, 
in  the  country — a  thing  i\6t  unfrequcntly  done  in  those  days. 
It  appears  that,  in  1780,  the  next  year  after  Teavrng  the 
tirmy,  he  was  in  Kentucky,  and  located  lands  on  treasury 
warrants,  for  himself,  and  sundry  friends,  and  relations.  Early 
in  1781,  he  sent  a  younger  brother  to  have  his  entries  for  land 
surveyed;  Jn  order  that  he  might  secure  the  land  by  early 
patents.  Correctly  inferring  from  what  he  had  seen,  that 
titles  would  be  much  involved  in  dispute;  and  that  the  elder 
grant,  would  be  a  material  circumstance  in  the  adjustment. 
Hearing  that  Richard  May,  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and 
apprehending  that  the  surveying  might  be  suspended,  through 
a  fear  of  the  enemy,  he  came  to  the  country  himself,  and  had 
the  business  completed.  To  this  prudent  course  of  conduct, 
maybe  attributed  the  almost  entire  escape  from  litigation,  and 
the  safety  of  the  lands  taken  up  by  him.  Certainly,  one  of  the 
most  laudable  modes  of  acquiring  property,  since  it  deprives 
no  man  of  a  right ;  and  appropriates,  at  a  stipulated  price,  that 
which  was  previously  waste. 

In  April,  1786,  having  a  wife  and  family,  he  removed  them 
from  Monongahela,  to  Pleasant  run,  in  Nelson,  afterwards 
Washington  tounty,  Kentucky. 

In  the  same  year,  he  volunteered  under  General  Clark,  for 
the  Wabash  expedition;  and  was  appointed  quartermaster — 
without  funds.  It  is  evidence,  nevertheless,  of  the  good  repute 
in  which  he  was  held. 

There  was  in  1787  and  '88,  an  abatement  of  Indian  hostili- 
ties— at  least,  no  formidable  expedition  took  place,  which 
called  for  retaliation.  In  1789,  among  other  depredations,  a 
considerable  party  of  Indians  stole  the  horses  of  Mr.  Hardin, 
%t  the  time,  called  Major,  md  those  of  his.  neighbours;  without 
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^0  much,  as  leaving  him  one  for  the  plough.    The  marauders 
were  pursued;  but  escaped,  by  crossing  the  Ohio. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  he  was  appointed  county  lieii^ 
tenant,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  ^hich  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia  of  the  county. 

As  the  summer  advaYiced,  he  determined  to  cross  the  Ohio 
with  a  strong  party  of  his  militia,  and  scour  the  country  for 
some  miles  out;  in  order,  if  there  were  any  camps  of  Indians  in 
that  quarter,  to  break  them  up.  Accordingly,  he  made  bis 
desire  of  assembling  Volunteers  known ;  and  was  joined  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  by  two  hundred  mounted  men,  ready  for 
the  enterprise.  With  these  he  proceeded  across  the  river, 
and  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wabash,  fell  on  a  camp  of 
about  thirty  Shawanees — whom  he  attacked,  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nine  killed^  and  two  taken  prisoners.  Two  of 
his  own  party  were  wounded — none  killed,  nor  taken.  From 
these  Indians^  Colonel  Hardin  recovered  two  of  the  horses, 
and  some  colts  which  had  been  stolen  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  no  more  horses  were  stolen  from 
that  neighbourhood,  during  the  resid^ie  of  the  war. 

His  subsequent  military  transactions  have  already  been  inter- 
woven with  similar  occurrences,  into  the  general  history;  and 
need  not  be  repeated— for  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 

There  was  no  expedition  into  the  Indian  country,  after  ha 
settled  in  Kentucky,  that  he  was  not  on ;  except  that  of  General 
St.  Clair.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  been  on  that,  but  he 
was  prevented  by  accidentally  wounding  himself  with  a  car* 
penter's  kdze ;  which  he  occasionally  used.  This  wound  pro* 
duced  a  seriops  lameness;  from  which  he  recoveted. 

He  was  a  man  of  unassuming  manners,  and  great  gentleness 
of  deportment;  yet  of  singular  firmness,  and  inflexibility,  as 
to  matters  of  truth  and  justice.  If  he  loved  popuhrity,  he 
sacrificed  no  principle  to  gain,  none  to  retain,  the  possession. 
And,  although  he  was  jlopular,  in  a  high  degree,  he  used  it  to 
no  purpose  of  self  aggrandizement.  Sinister  designs,  he  never 
formed.  He  could  but  censure  the  conduct  of  some  of  his 
<^cers,  on  General  Harmaf  s  campaign — yet,  he  did  it  witli 
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the  greatest  delicacy.  His  own  conduct  was  arraigned — be 
bore  it  with  composure ;  and  demanded  a  legal  inqjairy.  The 
character,  and  conduct,  of  his  commanding  general,  was  highly 
censured — and  popular  resentment,  uncertain  of  its  object,  but 
irritated  by  disastrous  events,  seemed  to  demand  a  victim. 
Harmar  appeared,  all  but  bound  in  fillets  for  satrifice — he 
stood  firm  in  his  defence;  and  rescued  him,  by  his  manly 
adherence  to  truth^  from  the  very  foot  of  the  altar;  and  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own  favour  with  the  people.  It  mattered 
not:  he  knew  no  safeguards,  but  firmness,  veracity,  and  honour. 
'  Although  unanimously  acquitted  by  the  court  of  inquiry,  of 
the  charges  alleged  against  himself;  he  was  undoubtedly  hu- 
miliated in  his  own  opinion,  by  the  occurrences  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  for  on  that  of  General  Scott,  which  took  place  afterwards, 
he  left  home  as  a  private  of  Captain  Wilson's  company;  intend- 
ing to  serve  in  that  capacity.  At  the  general  rendezvous, 
however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  in  that  character. 
The  part  be  acted,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

It  was  not  that  nature  had  distinguished  Colonel  Hardin,  by 
the  liberal  gift  of  spleifdid  qualities ;  but  she  had  with  the 
dexterous  hand  of  care,  mixed  together  her  best  elements,  in 
his  temperature — it  was  not  that  he  possessed  literary  acquire- 
ments; for  even  his  English  education,  was  very  imperfect — 
it  was  not  that  he  had  gained  any  brilliant  victories ;  on  th^ 
contrary,  he  had  been  repeatedly  defeated — no;  it  was,  because 
his  readiness  to  serve  his  country,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
trait  in  his  character — it  was,  that  he  never  avoided  the  post 
of  danger — it  was,  that  no  man  could  attach  to  him  any  real 
fault;  or  rfiew,  that  the  thing  done  by  him,  could  have  been 
better  done — it  was  because,  of  his  sound  practical  good  sense, 
his  capacity  for  what  he  undertook,  the  sterling  worth  of  his 
moral  feelings:  it  was,  in  fine,  for  the  compound  of  his  physical, 
and  intellectual  services,  and  capabilities,  that  he  was  beloved, 
Confided  in,  esteemed,  and  employed  in  public  office. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion  in  the  Methodist  connexion.  He  left  six  chife 
dren ;  tbre^  of  each  sex.   The  government  of  the  United  States, 
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enabled  the  mother  to  educate  the  sons— not  that  such  aid  was' 
really  necessary;  but  it  was  convenient;  intended,  however, 
on  the  part  of  th«  government,  rather  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  Ineritorious  devotedness  of  the  father  to^the  public  service, 
than  as  a  pecuniary  aid:  having,  nevertheless,  for  its  recom- 
mendation, the  quality  of  compensation  for  the  loss,  which  the 
widow  and  &mily  had  sustained. 

Colonel  Hardin,  had  in  his  lifetime  laid  the  foundation  ot 
an  ample  estate,  in  land ;  by  locating  military  warrants  between 
Scioto,  and  Little  Miami.  His  personal  attention  was  indis- 
pensable to  perfect,  and  realize,  this  part  of  his  fortune.  His 
death  suspended  the  work.  Nor  has  it  been  practicable  to 
complete  the  expected  superstructure  without  him :  so  that, 
in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  has  been  lost,  and  his  family  deprived 
of  almost  all  benefit  from  what  he  had  done.  It  may,  however, 
be  considered  as  flourishing,. and  highly  respectable. 

The  subject  of  courts,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  peace  and  wellbeing  of 
the  public,  will  be  pursued;  so  as  to  present,  in  a  series,  the 
course  of  legislation  in  relation  to  them. 

The  outline,  is,  that  of  a  system  commencing  with  the  county 
court,.and  rising  by  gradation  through  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  and  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  to  the  court  of  appeals ; 
with  original  and  o/jpe/Za/e  jurisdiction — in  effect,  two  courts. 

These,,  with  the  justices  of  the  peace,  embraced  the  civil, 
and  criminal,  judicial  power  of  the  state*;  except  that  portion, 
which  was  left,  to  be  exercised,  by  courts  martial,  undec 
militia  laws. 

It  would  seem,  that  if  any  thing  could  be  rendered  consistent,^ 
and  permanent,  it  should  be  the  system  by  which  justice,  itself 
always  unifoi:m,  was  to  be  administered,  to  tlie  same  people. 
What  derangement!  what  incalculable  injuries  I  result  from 
the  contrary!!  It  is,  however,  to  give  examples,  by  reciting 
facts;  not  to  offer  'precepts,  by  exclamation;  that  the  topic 
already  noticed,  has  been  resumed. 

The  county  court,  is  to  be  considered,  as  a  corporation,  or 
municiplRlity  of  an  original,  complicated,^ and  comprehensive 
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character,  of  primary  usefulness,  and  extensive  eflfect^  upon 
the  local  afiairs  of  the  community — enibraring  the  rights, 
interests,  moral  habks,  and  all  the  rudiments  pf  government,, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  ^omentous 
concern,  to  the  legislature,  and  to  the  people. 

In  t;he  first  place,  its  members,  as  justices  of  thepeace^  possess 
and  exercise,  a$  conservators  of  good  order,  and  as  judicial 
oflScers,  individually  authorized  to  hold  their  tribunals,  without 
limit,  as  to  time,  or  place ;.  and  as  members  of  the  courts,  an 
almost  infinitude  of  powers:  to  which  are  added,  eligibility  to 
the  legislature — offices  that  require  great  virtues,  and  no  less 
qualifications,  to  fit  them  for  either  place.  Yet,  who  are  these 
justices  in  general?  It  is,  however  to  be  remarked,  that  what 
cannot  be  well  done,  may  be  ill  done-r-when  sometimes  from 
necessity,  often  from  negligence,  and  even  from  worse  motives, 
the  best  appointments  are  not  always  made:  while  the  people, 
still  more  ignorant  than  their  magistrates,  are  the  greater 
sufferers. 

In  the  system  alluded  to,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  powers, 
-I  portion  of  these  ''justices,"  were  also  the  "judges"  of  the 
jiiirter  sessions  court,  vested  with  jurisdiction,  as  has  been 
inx^^  of  all  matters  at  law,  and  in  equity;  not  appertaining,  to 
ti  mselves  either  individually,  or  as  members  of  the  county 
c  art,  except  land  cases;  which  furnished  subjects,  for  the 
oiginal  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeals: — or  else  such  as 
were  cognizant  only  in  a  military  court.  And  yet,  they  were 
in  general,  but  illiterate  men,  without  one  in  twenty  having 
any  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  jurisprudence.  And  tov 
these,  were  intrusted,  both  the  making  pf  the  laws,  and  the 
adjudications  on  them. 

That  the  system  was  not  fixed  unalterably  on  the  country, 
was  some  consolation^hat  it  has  been  improved,  is  not  to  be 
denied — and  that  the  country  has  been  aloiost  worried  to. 
death,  by  the  changes,  is  a  fact  equally  notorious:  its  present 
condition,  is  truly  deplorable. 

It  is  the  history  of  these  changes,  that  is  now  to  be  retraced, 
and  connected. 
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In  the  fall  session  of  1792,  the  act  of  June  was  amended. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  justices  of  the  peace  had  been  appointed ; 
and  more  than  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
were  in  the  commission:  the  constitution,  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding. In  the  amendatory  act,  the  quarter  session  jus- 
tices, being  thpse  first  named  in  the  commission,  were  excused 
from  the  general  drudging  duties  of  a  common  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  appeal  from  a  single  justice,  at  first  to  be  taken  to 
a  quarter  s&sswii  courts  was  henceforth  to  be  taken  to  the  county 
courts  on  half  the  amount,  previously  specified,  over  which  they 
bad  jurisdiction:  on  less  than  twenty-five  shillings,  no  appeal 
was  allowed.  Quarter  session  courts,  to  try  slaves ;  any  justice, 
to  apprehend  persons  on  a  criminal  charge.  The  power,  to 
punish  contempts^  given  to  county  courts,  and  to  individual 
justices,  in  the  same  unlimited  terms  in  which  it  had  been 
given  to  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  And  thus  were 
cherished  **  liberty,  and  equality," — ever  in  the  mouths  of 
demagogues. 

In  the  year |1 793,  an  act  of  five  pages, — the  last  for  ihat 
purpose,  but  Two,  under  the  first  constitution, — was  passed, 
to  amend  the  preceding.  Appeals  from  a  single  justice,  were 
regulated.  The  county  courts,  in  addition  to  their  former 
jurisdiction,  were  to  take  cogui^nce  of  all  cases  of  bastardy — 
they  were  authorized  to  call  onlhe  sherifi'for  settlement,  and 
appoint  two  of  their jown  body  to  adjust  the  account;  and  if  he 
was  found  in  arrear  to  the  county,  judgment  might  be  entered 
against  him,  on  the  report  of  these  commissioners.  ,  The  jus- 
tices appointed  to  settle  the  account,  to  receive  four  shillings 
per  day;  to  be  paid  by  the  county.  The  court  could  appoint 
an  attorney  at  law,  as  counsel,  and  levy  money  on  the  county, 
tp  pay,  what  they  might  choose  to  allow,  him. 

When  a  quarter  session  justice,  should  be  interested  in  any 
pa^e  in  his  own  court,  any  oth|||ijustice  of  the  peace^  (regard- 
ing seniority)  if  to  be  had,  might  be  called  into  the  seat,  thus 
vacated  for  the  time,  by  the  interest,  of  the  regular  judge. 

Any  quarter  sessions  court  clerk,  might  send  a  subpoena  in 
chancery  to  any  county,  on  demapd,  without  assigning  cause. 
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The  court,  to  try  presentments  by  the  grand  jury,  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  Without  the  intervention  of  a  petit  jury,  or  one  of 
twelve  men;  and  award  judgment,  and  execution;  be  the 
sum  what  it  might; 

Nonresidents  required  to  give  bond  for  costs,  before  they 
could  sue  in  quarter  sessions  court — residents  were  not.  It 
occurs  here,  to  introduce,  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States — "The  citizens  of  each 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
i:itizens  in  the  several  states."  It  seems  pjertineftt,  now  to 
ask,  if  it  is  either  a  privilege,  or  an  immunity,  to  sue  for  wrongs 
done,  or  rights. withheld,  without  giving  bond,  and  security? 
If  it  is — any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  although  a  nonresi- 
dent, is  entitl€;d  to  it  in  effect;  wherever  it  wi|l  apply.  But  if 
to  sue,  without  giving  bond  and  security,  is  no  privilege  or 
immunity,  what  is  it?  A  natural,  and  indefeisible  right — or 
a  civil  privilege,  it  must  be.  It  seems  to  be  a  civil  right  in  a 
citizen  to  sue — clearly  deducible  from  the  13th  section  of  the 
12th  article  of  the  constitution,  as  follows,  viz: ^ 

"That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  per^n  for  an  injury 
done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have 
remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law;  and  right,  and  justice  ad- 
ministeied,  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay."  But  is  not  a  plain 
matter  of  constitutional  right,  a  privilege?  And  if  not,  has  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  omitted  to  secure  a  communi- 
ty of  rights,  and  secured  only  a  community  of  privileges? 
And  what  are  those  privileges,  if  to  sue  withqut  giving  bond 
and  security  for  costs,  be  not  one  of  them? 

Doubtless,  the  intent  of  the  constitution  was  to  place  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  going  from  his  own,  into  any  other 
state,  upon  an  equal  footing,  as  to  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities, with  the  citizens  of  that  state,  while  he  was  among  thtm. 
Whatever  right,  &c.  the  citizens  held,  or  could  exercise,  the 
same  could  their  visiter,  hold  and  exercise  on  the  like  terms. 
If  resident  citizens  were  required  to  give  bond,  so  might  non- 
residents. It  did  not  mean,  that  the  nonresident ,  or  itinerant 
of  one  state  could  acquire  rights,  or  privileges,  in  Ixis  resident 
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state,  or  elsewhere,  and  assert  them  in  a  state  of  which  he  was 
a  nonresident.  No,  the  great  object  was,  to  fraternise,  and 
harmonize,  the  citizens  of  the  several  states,  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States — that  is  done  by  conceding  on  the  part 
of  each  state,  as  the  occasion  occurs,  a  free  communion  of 
state  rights,  without  condition  or  restraint,  to  such  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  no  n^ptter  from  what  other  state  they  arc, 
as  may  want,  or  are  in  a  situation,  to  receive  tiie  concession. 
"Such  as  I  have,  I  give  unto  thee" — fills  every  demand  of 
hospitality — satisfies  every  expectation  of  friendship,  and 
harmonizes  every  feeling  of  right,  and  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  citizen,  having  rights  in  his  own 
state,  not  common  to  other  states,  nor  permitted  by  their  laws, 
such  extra  rights  cannot  be  claimed,  or  exercised,  within  such 
states,  by  any  citizen.  For  if  they  could,  it  would  overturrt 
all  state  legislation,  and  give  to  the  laws  of  other  states,  at  the 
will  of  a  nonresident  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  ex-territo- 
rial effect.  It  would  be  subjecting  one  state  to  the  legislative 
action  of  another.  It  would  permit  a  citizen  of  a  state  hold- 
ing slaves,  for  example,  to  introduce  them  into  a  state  where 
they  were  prohibited.  In  fine,  it  would  produce  heats,  strifes, 
and  even  bloodshed — to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  peace  and 
harmony.  Therefore  the  constitution  does  not  mean,  that  one 
state,  is  to  be  controlled  by  another;  and  still  less,  if  possiible, 
by  the  citizens  individually,  who  may  redde  in  one,  and  visit 
another — but  it  intended,  that  each  state  should  within  its  ter- 
ritories, extend  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  to 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  when  within  its  limits, 
as  were  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  its  own  citizens.  The  right 
to  sue  without  giving  bond  for  costs,  would  be  one  of  those 
privileges,  where  it  was  enjoyed  by  resident  citizens  of  the 
state. 

Another  act  of  two  pages,  passed  at  the  session  of  1795,  to 
amend  this  court  law.  The  principal  object  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  to  give  to  the  quarter  sessions  court,  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  with  the  district  courts,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished, by  a  previous  act  of  the  same  sejssion,  in  all  civil  cases. 
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The  governor  was  authorized,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  courts  of 
quarter  sessions,  upon  his  own  appointment,  whether  he 
selected  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  not. 

Tho  district  court  law,  passed  at  this  session,  is  now  to  be 
taken  up,  as  a  part  of  the  judiciary  systen)  of  Kentucky. 

This  act,  reciting  that  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  appeals 
was  equal  to  a  denial  of  justice,  and  the  expenses  burtbensome 
to  suiters — took  from  it  the  original  jurisdiction  with  which  it 
had  been  invested. 

The  state,  was  then  divided  into  six  districts — and  Bards- 
town,  Frankfort,  Washington,  Paris,  Lexington,  and  Danville, 
fixed  on  as  places  at  which  the  courts  of  their  several  districts 
Were  to  be  holden  twice  in  each  year*  Six  judges,  were  to  be 
appointed^  who  were  to  agree  among  themselves,  to  hold  the 
courts  in  pairs,  during  terms  of  fifteen  days,  if  necessary. 
They  were  severally  to  take  an  oath — each  court  to  appoint 
its  own  clerk — to  be  attended  by  the  sheriff,  of  the  county, 
where  they  sat — and  might  punish  contempts. 

District  courts,  were  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all  persons, 
causes,  matters,  and  things,  ?it  c^mon  law,  or  in  chancery, 
arising  within  their  districts;  except  actions  of  assault  and  battery  <, 
actions  for  slander^  and  actions  of  less  value  than  ffiy  pounds : 
unless  in  the  latter  case,  they  were  against  justices  of  the  peace. 

Among  many  details  for  carrying  this  jurisdiction  into  ^ffectf 
,  occupying  twenty  odd  pages,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  rules 
were  to  be  held  in  the  clerk's  office  monthly,  on  a  day  fixed ; 
at  which  the  parties  were  to  enter  their  allegations,  pleadings, 
and  notices:  fcnd  take  their  judgments  by  default,  subject  to 
exceptions,  and  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  court:  a  mode  of 
procedure  apparently  attended  with  great  convenience,  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  pt'eparation,  and  promote  despatch.  But 
even  these  withstood  not  the  tooth  of  time:  they  were  after* 
wards  abolished. 

Proceedings,  in  chancery,  allowed,  and  regulated,  against 
absent  defendants,  having  effects  in  the  hands  of  residents; 
with  permission  to  such  defendants  within  seven  years  after 
decree  against  them,  to  enter  an  appearance,  and  contest  the 
right  of  the  compl^nant. 
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The  district  courts,  superseded,  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer;  and  were  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  Prosecutors  for  the  commonwealth  were  to  be 
appointed  bj  the  courts,  to  oflicfate  where  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, could  not  attend ;  and  to  belaid  out  erf*  the  public  treasury, 
as  much  as  the  court  would  certify,  each,  deserved,  for  his 
services.  * 

Deeds,  and  other  writings,  might  be  acknowledged,  before 
the  clerk  of  a  district  court,  and  recorded,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  appejils — provided,  that 
where  the  deed  was  for  land,  the  whole  of  it  must  lie  in  the  district. 

The  judges,  of  these  courts,  were  allowed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  each,  to  be  paid  as  the  salariesof  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals  were,  annually. 

The  counties,  where  the  court  sat,  except  Frankliti,  were  to 
furnish  court  houses  and  jails — >prtson  bounds',  might  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  court. 

Appeals  and  writs  of  error,  lay  from  judgments,  and  decrees 
of  these  courts,  as  from  those  of  the  quarter  session  coufts. 
And  all  necessary  details,  are  supposed  to  hav^  been  provided 
for  carrying  all  the  powers  of  the  court  into  full  eflect. 

At  the  same  session,  the  act  establishing  district  courts,  was 
amended;  and  all  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  concentrated  in 
the  court,  to  be  holden  at  Frankfort. 

rAn  act  of  this  session,  affecting  the  public  administration  of 
justice,  will  for  that  reason,  be  recognised  here,  and  an  outline 
presented;  although  an  anomaly  in  jurisprudence.  It  is,  "An 
act  concerning  arbitrations."  The  preamble  suggesting  great 
inconvenience  to  the  citizens,  by  reason  that  suiters,  are  bur- 
thened  with  enormous  expenses,  and  the  protraction  of  the 
final  determination  of  their  suits,  which  operate  almost  a  denial 
of  justice;  for  remedy  whereof,  it  is  enacted:  "That  parties 
having  controversies,  may  prepare  a  statement  of  their  case, 
and  have  it  entered  in  any  court  of  record,  with  the  names  of 
the  arbitrators."  And  h^nce  the  parties  have,  respectively,  a 
vox.  Ji.  H  ^ 
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Tight  to  such  process  as  they  required ;  which  was  to  be  cxccu- 
>l^.d  bj  the  sheriff,  as  in  other  cases.  The  arbitrators  named, 
^ei^  to  be  notified,  aod  when  assembled,  were  to  take  an  oath 
i>f  impartiality — and  then  have  power  to  hear  and  determine 
ti^e  whole  matter  before  them;  upon  which  they  were  to  make 
tb^ir  award,  under  their  hands  and  seals — and  returh  it  ta 
court — and  there  it  was  to  be  entered,  as  final — unless  it 
was  majde  to  appear  to  the  court,  that  it  was  procured  by 
Irruption,  or  other  undue  means — or  was  evidently  partial. 
Anappe^,  however  lay;  if  talten  within  three  months. 

The  sjam^  fee&,  are  allowed,  as  in  other  cases— except  for 
tibe  record — which  the  clerk  is  to  make,  for  two  shillings — and 
if  the  arbitrators  ask  it,  they  are  to  be  paid  nine  shillings  each, 
per  day. 

It  is  believed,  that  but  little  use  has  been  made,  even  to  this 
day,  of  this  extraneous  jurisdiction:  it  has  been,  however, 
occasionally  resorted  to ;  and  the  awards,  rigidly  supported  by 
tlie  courts,  both  inferior,  and  superior. 

In  the  next  year,  1796 — the  legislature  again  innovated  on 
liie  laws  of  jurisprudence,  under  the  title  of  ^An  ad  to  reduce 
ifUo  one  the  several  acts  establishing  county  courts^  regulatir^  the 
proceedings  therein^  those  concerning  justices  ofthepeace^  and  their 
jurisdiction^^ ^  with  two  others,  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

The  act,  of  which  the  title  has  been  recited,  is  substantially, 
a  repetition  of  former  acts,  as  to  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
county  courts.  It  declares,  a  competent  number  of  justices 
shall  be  appointed  in  each  county — directs  their  taking  the 
o^th — requires  them  to  hold  a  monthly  court,  which  is  to  be 
called/^ounty  court";  and  prescribes  its  jurisdiction.  Each 
county  court  is  enjoined  to  build,  where  they  are  not  already 
built,  a  good  court  house,  and  jail ;  and  to  keep  them  in  repair. 
Eoj  the  purpose  of  such  buHdings,  the  courts  may  severally 
pur^^afie  and  hold  two  acres  of  land — to  be  paid  for  out  0f  the 
cpMPty  levy;  which  they  were  authorixed  to  assess  on  free 
white  males,  aijd  on  all  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  over 
«xteen  years  of  age.  ' 
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This  is  a  relict,  of  the  Virginia  mode^  to  which  there  i» 
miieh  adherence  throughout  the  couoty  court,  aod  quarter 
s6s8ioa,  system.  , 

To"  return  to  the  act — it  also  regulates  appeals  from  ningle 
justices,  to  the  county  court — but  says  nothing  of  appeals  from 
the  court,  to  any  superior  tribitnah  It  is  evidently  excee<lingly 
defective;  but  it  has  the  benefit  of  all  fonner  laws — for  it 
repeals  none. 

The  next  act  to  be  scanned,  according  to  the  order  pro- 
posedy  is  one  of  the  same  session,  entitled,  ^An  qct  to  reduce  inUo 
one,  the  several  actsy  establishing  courts  of  quarter  sessions^  and 
directing  the  proceedings  therein.^^ 

This  act  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  quar- 
ter sessions,  as  the  last  act  did  to  the  county  courts.  It  estab- 
lishes one  in  each  county,  to  be  constituted  of  three  justices,  to 
be  appointed  ferthat  purpose;  any  two  of  whom  to  make  a 
court.  Their  terms  are  fixed,  to  four  tiihes  in  the  year;  and 
the  length  of  them  determined:  their  rights,  powers,  and  juris- 
dictions, proscribed  as  before ;  and  to  an  equal  extent  without 
any  that  can  be  called  quite  new — clerks  to  docket  causes^ 
and  apportion  them  for  trial.  The*  members  of  the  court 
were  to  receive  two  dollars  a  day,  while  attending  court,  paya* 
ble  half  yearly.  In  fine,  a  new  court  was  constituted,  in  each 
county. 

This  act,  like  the  other,  had  no  repealing  clause.  And  like 
the  other,  in  another  respect,  it  overturned  the  courts  of  quarter 
sesdons,  previously  established,  as  that  did,  the  county  courts; 
requiring,  new  appointments,  and  commissions,  to  organize 
them.  Thus  affording  examples  of  the  perfect  impotence  of 
judicial  systems,  when  opposed  to  a  legislature,  determined  to 
see  no  obstacles  in  present  institutions,  to  the  unrestrained 
ex^rcis«  of  its  will.  That  of  the  day,  saw  no  obvious,  and 
palpttble  violation  of  the  constitution;  and  were  but  little 
disposed  to  seek,  or  admit,  inferences,  from  collateral  provi- 
sions, however  direct,  or  forcible. 

It  was  in  .vain  to  remark,  that  by  the  coiistitwtioe>  cpurts 
were  to  be  ordainedj  and  established — that  the  judges,  wer«=' 
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commissioned  "during  good  behaviour" — that  they  could  not 
be  removed  by  impeachment,  without  crime;  nor  on  address, 
but  for  reasons  to  be  entered  on  the  journal;  nor  without  the 
concurrence  of  two^thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, in  either  case. 

It  was  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  the  legislature  ta establish 
courts — that  they  could  do  it  from  time,  to  time — that  these 
courts  were  filled  with  "justices,"  not  "judges" — and  that  it 
vould  bea  violation  of  good  behaviour,  for  those  whose  courts 
were  prostrated,  to  make  any  noise  about  it;  or  to  pretend  to- 
dainy  the  office,  when  it  no  more  existed.  If  it  was  remarked 
that,  the  late  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  had  not  been  filled 
with  "justices,"  but  "judges";  and  that  it  had  also  been  abo- 
lished. Then,  a  very  short  answer  would  meet  the  case — ^"The 
power,  was  with  the  legislature,  and  there  waS  none  to  hinder 
its  exercise:  they  possessed  the  right  of  repealing  the  laws 
they  enacted." 

Andso.it  seems  to  have  been,  and  still  is.  For  if  in  any 
instance,  the  abolished  court  shoald  make  it  a  judicial  ques- 
tion, and  the  court  in  the  last  resort,  should  consitier  the  law 
abolishing  the  inferior  court,  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  void: 
if  there  was  a  majority  in  the  legislature  sufficient  to  pass  a  law, 
they  might  put  down  the  court  of  appeals,  in  tbe  same  way ; 
leaving  it  without  defence,  or  support;  except  the  judges 
should  find  it,  from  the  people,  by  address,  petition,  or  remon- 
strance— or  in  the  last  struggle,  an  election;  by  which  men  of 
different  modes  of  thinking,  and  acting,  should  be  chosen  to 
form  the  next  majority,  of  law  makers.  Such  a  state  of  case 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  awful  forebodings^  that  upon 
the  mere  constitutional  question,  the  court  would  be  left  to 
sink  under  legislative  preponderance.  What  other  questions 
of  interest,  or  party,  might  be  mingled  in  the  conflict,  to  pro- 
duce a  different  result,  is  not  to  be  foreieen ;  and  would  be 
unttsefully  conjectured. 

This  discussion,  crude  as  it  is,  sufficiently  shews  the  real 
weakness  of  the  judiciary,  when  it  may  ever  be  opposed  by  a 
determined  majority,  in  the  general  assembly.     It  is  a  defect 
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in  the  constitution;  because  it  leaves  the  courts,  and,  even  that, 
in  the  last  resort — constituting,  an  entire  department  of  the 
government,  in  a  state  of  dependelice  for  existence  on  the  legis- 
lature :  while  their  independence,  free  of  crime,  and  as  judicial 
tribunals,  is  necessary,  to  individual  safety,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  social  compact.  It  is  believed  that  the  constitution 
cannot  be  maintained,  while  the  existence  of  the  courts  from 
the  highest,  to  the  lowest,  inclusive,  may  be  annihilated,  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature. 

For,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  ajbolition  of  the  office^ 
dismisses  the  officer.  To  repeal  the  law  establishing  the  court, 
is  by  consequence,  to  deprive  the  judge  of  his  office ;  and  that 
without  any  regard  to  his  behaviour,  good,  or  bad.  In  vain, 
then,  did  the  constitution  give 'the  judge  a  commission  ^'during 
good  behaviour" — in  vain,  it  required  the  concurrence  of  "two- 
thirds^'  of  his  triers,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  removal,  in  one 
mode  of  proceeding;  if  the  same  men,  by  a  "majority,"  can 
effect  his  expulsion  from  office,  in  another  m^ode,  of  their  own 
instituting. 

To  give  stability  to  the  constitution,  and  to  sectire  a  reasona- 
ble independence  to  the  judiciary,  the  court  of  appeals  should 
be  permanently  excluded  from  legislative  abolition.  And  this 
would  be  the  fair  construction  of  the  constitution.  But  those 
who  may  choose  to  violate  it,  are  not  those  who  will  construe  it 
fairly.  The  prohibition  should,  therefore,  be  positive  and 
explicit. 

And  now,  to  descend  to  other  particulars.  "An  act  giving 
further  time  to  the  owners  of  lands  to  survey  the  same, 
and  for  returning  plats  and  certificates  to  the  register's  office;' 
being  the  first,  which  it  has  been  supposed,  interferes,  with  the 
tliird  article  of  the  compact  of  separation  made  with  Virginia; 
it  will  engage,  as  it  is  believed  to  warrant,  a  measure  of  discus- 
sion here,  and  again  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  history. 

The  article  ^f  the  compact,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  is  in  the  following  terms,  viz: 

"That  all  private  rights  and  interests  of  lands  within  the 
said  district^  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia,  prior  to  such 
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aep^ration,  shall  Temai^  Talid,  and  secure^  under  the  hw9  of 
the  proposed  state,  aiid  ehall  be  detennined  by  the  Jaws  t^ 
existing  in  this  state.''— Virginia. 

The  law  of  Kentucky  in  question,  recites,  that —  ' 

^^It  appears,  that  an  act  passed  by  the  Yirginia  assembly  m 
1785,  entitled  ^^An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  ^An  act  con- 
cerning entries  and  surveys  on  the  western  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes;"  which  had  been  continued  by  subsequent 
acts;  would  expire  before  the  same  could  be  complied  with: 
therefore, 

^'Bt  ii  enacted^  That  the  abore  recited  act  be  continued  from 
the  passage  hereof;  and  the  further  time  of  one  year,  fropi  the 
first  day  of  January,  1794,  be  allowed  the  '}  rraers  of  entries  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  same ;  during  which  time  no 
such  entry  shall  be  forfeited." 

There  were  other  provisions  in  the  act  of  the  same  character 
as  this;  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recite,  as  all  are  either  conr 
stitutional  and  vaUd,  or  otherwise. 

Let  it  be  next  remarked,  that  the  Virginia  act,  continued 
as  above,  provided:  ^That  immediately  s^er  the  first  day  of 
January,  1787,  the  surveyor  of  each  county  should  notify  the 
owners  of  entries  for  land  within  their  county,  or  their  agents^ 
of  the  time  at  which  they  would  respectively  proceed  to  survey 
the  several  tracts  entered  in  their  books;  and  to  enaUe  the 
surveyor  to  give  the  requisite  notice,  the  owners  of  entries  then 
existing,  unsurveyed,  were  required  to  appoint  some  person 
within  the  county  where  the  land  lay,  as  &eir  agent  or  attor- 
ney, beibn^  the  aforesaid  first  day  of  January;  and  who  was 
further  to  give  to  the  surveyor  notice  of  such  appoinlanent, 
within  one  month  thereafter — or  on  failure  thereof  his  entry 
should  become  void:"  with  a  saving  in  the  case  of  inlants,  and 
prisoners  in  captivity.  This  Vh^inia  act  had  been  continued 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  legislature  of  that  state;  and  once 
after  the  18th  of  December,  1789,  the  date  of  the  compact: 
which  brought  it  down  to  the  time  alluded  to  in  the  act  of 
Kentudqr.  The  effect  of  all  which  was,  if  the  two  last  acta 
were  valid,  to  give  the  owners  of  entries,  who  had  not.appointed 
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ftgents,  the  farther  time  menticHied  in  the  Kentackj  act,  as 
aforesaid,  to  niake  sacb  af^eintments,  respectively;  and 
thereby  to  save  their  lands,  otberw^  forfeited. 

Whether,  or  r.o+.  tripse  acts  passed  subsequent  to  die  cow 
pact  of  bepara^ioij^  ±a  rvce  by  Virginia,  the  other  by  Kentucky, 
are  vajy,  oreftrr- :  ?,  wi:l  depend  upoB  the  result  of  the 
irivestigatio^  :f  ic.r-  ^::*::i  r:;  Do  they,  or  not,  infringe  and 
iinpav^  fhe  ^:ffi^c«  tAji  ai:ic!e  of  the  compact!  For  it  Is 
eXpresBi '  agvir.rt  i  eLiUse  m  ihe  first  paragraph  of  the  tenth 
seccioTi  C'f  Vr  r  <  ,i  nc  uii:t: .  li  r>f  the  United  States,  for  tmy  state  to 
fzss  ctioy  lay.i  i'mjz'/r'':.^  t'-A  cl::g2iion  of  contracts. 

Tiie  sin£  iL  r  .A-^:z.t:z.  >f  CAiiims  to  land  in  Kentucky  at  the 
tin.r  c:  ent^.i^'r  f:.z  fc.Lip^ct;  flie  course  of  legislation 
Bii.:^  ;  ai-ii  £.  ;cr.  ^r  d:  :L  lor.  ci'  :he  supreme  court  of  the  United 
^•{juies,  h^ve  it'L.i^..:^^  tLs  a  si^bject  of  inexpressible  intei^st 
tc  i::;  ^ei^^it'  rf  -^i^s  wOuiiiiy:  who,  it  is  believed,  would  be 
j.if L^aed  :c  s':^  'C^c  vhi-k  xii&tter  elucidated  in  some  permanent 
fG::r .  :.i;  a  KiiiiLCi  cu  do  jiiBtice,  and  maintain  right,  upon  con- 
StifLtki^Ac*!!  piiiici^ks.  Without  intending  at  this  place  to  anti- 
ci^atE  a  ZiioTc  impckt^iit  view  of  the  subject  than  thi&actpre- 
seiars,  it  Li.ctj  u*^  otstiVedj  that  the  sole  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  interfereticc;  of  adverse  claims;  some  of  which  had  been 
p&cented,  oi  Guiveyed;  or  at  least,  agents  had  been  appointed 
for  them  on  the  one  side,  under  laws  prior  to  the  compact — 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  adversary  claim  stood  unsurveyed, 
on  a  good,  and  prior  efUry;  or  conflicted  with  a  bad,  if  an  older 
entry,  at  that  time.  In  every  such  case  according  to  the  course 
of  decisions,  if  the  mere  entry  was  surveyed,  or  the  agent  ap- 
pointed, within  the  time  prescribed  by  law;  and  the  claims 
come  to  be  litigated,  the  better  entry,  so  saved  by  protracting 
time,  would  ultimately  hold  the  land.  But  if  these  protracting 
laws,  were  null  and  void,  then  the  entries  surveyed  in  virtue 
of  them,  and  claiming  them  for  their  support,  of  necessity  must 
fall  with  them:  inasmuch,  as,  if  the  foundation  be  taken  away 
Ihe  superstructure  will  tumble* 

To  determine  whether  any  law,  by  which  conflicting  rights 
of  lands,  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virjginia,  is  applicable. 
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and  valid,  or  not,  it  is  to  be  tested  by  the  Compact  which 
has  in  its  third  article,  tis  already  seen,  this  clause:  *'and 
shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  wozo '  existing  in  this  state"* — 
Virginia.  Meaning  that  the  conflicting  claims,  or  rights _and 
interests  of  lands,  derived  &c.,  should  not  be  subject  to  be 
affected  by  any  new  laws,  made  on  the  one  side,  oc  the  other, 
but  by  the  kiws  previously  made,  and  th^n  in  force.  These 
were  known  to  both  parties,  and  fair  to  alh 

The  question  is  now  reduced  to  a  plain  inquiry  of  fact-^— a 
question  indeed,  almost  too  bald,  and  plain  to  be  put;  but  for 
form's  sake,  it  will  be  put — Is  the  act  of  Virginia,  of  1791,  or 
that  of  Kentucky,  of  1793,  coexistent  with  the  7mwo  of  thej 
eompact,  made  in  December,  1789?  There  is  no  apprehen- 
sion of  error  in  the  monosyllable,  No.  Then  they  cannot  be 
laws,  embraced  in  the  compact,  as  laws  of  determination,  at 
the  time  it  was  made.  But  leave  out  these  last  laws — pro-' 
longing  the  time  for  appointing  agents — and  determine  the 
contest  by  the  prior  laws,  and  the  claims  resting  on  them  arc 
good,  better,  and  best,  through  all  the  stages  of  positive,  and 
comparative  merit;  according  to  the  applicable  laws  in  force, 
at  the  date  of  the  compact. 

Is  it  said,  that  the  state,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  legislative 
sovereignty,  can  pass  what  la.w  she  pleases?  It  is  only  to  sug- 
gest, that  she  is  one  of  the  United  States,  and  refer  to  the 
constitution,  where  it  delares,  *'no  state  shall  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.'^  The  formality  of  prov- 
ing that  contract,  and  compact,  are  words  of  the  same  mean- 
ing; or  that  the  laws  of  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  passed  since 
the  compact,  if  permitted  to  operate  on  it,  are,  or  would  be  a 
violation  of  it,  are  dispensed  with;  as  being  superfluous,  to 
minds  capable  of  reasoning,  and  useless  to  all  others. 

It  will,  however,  be  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  none  of 
the  acts  of  Kentucky  affecting  conflicting  titles  derived  from 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  to  lands  in  this  state,  could  be  made  rules 
of  decision  between  litigants;  that  yet,  where  there  was  no 
intervening  claim^  the  legislature  might  postpone  or  remit  the 
forfeiture,  by  means  of  the  law  1^  question;  and  that  the  title 
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f>btalned  under  the  law  of  Kentucky,  would  be  in  such  case^ 
a&  efi^tual  against  the  stat^^  and  her  subseqiient  grantees,  as 
if  the  c(mp^t  had  never  been  made.^ 

The  BabseqU€i>t  acts  of  the  kiiid,— and  llieywere  repeated, 
or  changed  into  positive  permission  to  survey,  and  obtain  title, 
until  1798| — demand  no  further  notice,^  it  is  thought,  at  4his 
time;  because  they  all  rest  on  the  same  principle,  as  to  their 
validity. 

This  subject  will,  however,  be  resumed,  amd  treated  mpre 
at4arge,  in  conpexion  with  the  of^cupying  plaimant  laws;  wbeit 
it  will  ^fe  shewn  ,that  they,  are  i^ot  laws  of  title,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  compact. 

An  act  o^,some  singularity  was  passed  early  in  the  se^on, 
callipg  w  itt^e  jgiSttoi^ney  geneml  to  attend  the  presfi^fc  itod 
futptre  s§p^on6,  fur  the  purpose  ol  d;caiting  biJk,  conformabler' 
to  resolutipn^  of  either  house.  It  ^s  believed,  that  this  act  had 
but  little  effect;  and  was  repealed  in  the  next  year* 

Tho.act  of  this  ses^on,  declaring  that  all  persons  holding 
^wyl^iSil^ve,  exectytivje,  judicial,  or  ltic^tiv)5,  office  what- 
eve^r  under  the  au:thority  c(f  the  UnUed  States,  should  be  dis^ 
quali^ed  for,  and  incapable  of  holding,  or  exercising,  any  oiftcci 
either,  ex^cuti<re,judioialv or  luqna&ve, '  mha^ever,  under  the 
commonwealth,  and  ineligible  to  either  hoU3!^  of  jthe  legisla- 
ture ;  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  general  feeling  towards  the 
goveri^ipent  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  session  of  1794,  the  foregoing  act  was  cxplf^ined  not 
to  cxteiKl  to  affect  persons  called  on  to  act  as  officers  on  volun- 
tary expeditions  ^nfier  the  autliority  of  the  United  States:  btit, 
persons  receiving  commissions  in  the  standing  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  who  should  be  called  into  service  for 
more  than  fo»r  months,  were  exempted  from  the  benefit  of  the 
foregoing  anielioration,  and  left  under  the  fi^U  qgour  of  the  * 
original  law;  which  §Mj)jected  the  offender  io  a  fine  of  two 
hundred  ppunds.  Again,  in  1798,  a  new  act  was  made,  and 
a  fine  of  ten  dollars  per  month  imposed  on  each  offender, 
against  tbelaw;  to  the.use.of  any  one  who  would  sue — And 
(urthermore,.  grand  ]^xm  were  required  to  present  alKsuch 
toi..  }U  I 
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offenders:  who,  upon  conviction,  were  subject  to  pay  fifty  dot-  * 
l^rs,  to  the  use  of  the  commonwealth.  This  was  in  a  time  of - 
much  excitement:  and  men  were  almost  persuaded  to  forget 
that  they  were  represented  in  the  congress,  of  the  United 
States;  or  that  their  neighbours,  appointed  under  the  genei^l 
goverument,  were  their  fellow  citizens.  Of  this,  further  notice 
will  be  taken  hereafter. 

Clark  county  was  made  of  parts  of  Fayette  and  Bourbon: 
^Hbeginniiig  at  the  mouth  of  Boone's  creek  on  the  Kentucky 
river;  thence  up  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  Welch's  fork ;  thence 
a  direct  line  to  Bourbon  line  such  a  course  as  will  leave  the 
house  of  John  McCreary,  Sen*  one  qufeirter  of  a  mile  to  ther 
westward ;  thence  a  straight  line  to  Stoner's  fork  of  Licking, 
such  a  course  as  will  leave  Bourbon  court  house  eleven  miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  said  tine;  thence  a  straight  line  to  the 
line  of  Mason  county,  so  as  to  leave  the  Blue  licks  two  miles 
to  the  northwest  thereof;  thence  up  the  main  braneb  of  Lick- 
ing along  the  line  of  Mason  county  to  the  head  thereof,  and 
along  the  said  tine  a  direct  course  from  the  head  of  Licking 
to  fitrike  the  nearest  part  of  Cumberland  mountain;  then  along 
.the  said  mountain  southwardly  to  the  present  line^of  Bourbon 
county  to  the  head  of  Kentucky ;  thence  down  the  same  to  the 
beginning:"  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1793* 

At  this  session  of  November^  1792,  the  subject  of  slavery, 
was  acted  on.  No  person  was  permitted  to  buy  of,  or  sell  toj 
a  slave  any  manner  of  thing  whatsoever,  without  a  written 
permit  descriptive  of  the  artirle;  under  the  penalty  of  four 
times  the  value  of  the  thin^  bought,  or  sold.  And,  although 
there  had  been-  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  instituted  at  the 
preceding  session,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  offence  was  given  to 
tibe  county  courts  if  over  five  pounds;  if  under  that  sum,  to  the 
justices^  respectively.  So  far^  as  to  the  free  person*  The 
^lave  concerned  in  the  prohibited  transaction,  was  to  receive 
ten  lashes^  by  order  of  any  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  17d8,  an  act  was  passed  to  reduce  into  one  the  several 
acts  concerning  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  nnd  Indians, 
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This  act  ordains,  that  do  persons  shall  be  slaves,  within  tlm 
commonwealth,  who  were  not  so  on  the*  17th  of  October,  1795, 
i^nd  the  descendants  of  the  females  of  them. 

By  this  act,  no  slaxe^  to  be  a  witness  for,  or  against  free 
white  persons. 

No  slave,  to  leave  the.  tenement  of  his,  or  her  master,  or  mii^ 
tress,  without  written  permission ;  and  if  he,  or  she,  does^  any 
free  person  may  take  such  offender  before  a  justice,  who  may 
oi;der  the  infliction  of  stripes,  or  not,  at  his  option. 

No  slave,  to  appear  on  the  plantation  of  another,  without 
such  permit  as  aforesaid,  under  the  penalty  of  te;i  lashes,  to  be 
inflicted  on  tile  bare  back  by  the  Qwrnr^  or  ov^seer,  of  the 
plantation* 

No  iiegro,  mulatto,  4^  Ifidian^  to  -carry  any  gun,  powder^ 
«hot,cIub,  or  other  weapon;  and  offending  herein,  the  weapon 
might  be  seized,  the  person  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peaces 
who  might  order  thirtynine  lashes  well  laid  on  the  bare  back, 
for  every  such  offence^  If,  however,  such  persons  were  free, 
this  act  4id  not  apply. 

Hiots,  routs,  unl£^wful  assemblies,  trespasses,  and  seditious 
fsipeeches  of  slaves,  were  punishable  with  stripes,  at  the  discre; 
/lon-of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

And  to  prevent  disorderly  meetings  of  slaves,  masters,  and 
others  having  the  control,  were  forbid  permitting  any  slave  not 
belonging  to  the  plantation,  to  remain  on  it  more  than  four 
hours  at  any  one  time,  without  the  leave  of  the  slave's  owner, 
under  the  penalty  of  two  dollars;  and  in  the  like  case  for  al- 
lowing more  than  five  slaves  to  be  fogethet,  other  than  jthose 
belonging  to  the  place,  the  proprietor  forfeited  five  sbillii^s 
for  each:  provided,  that  slaves  of  th^  same  master,  though 
usually  employed  on  different  plantations,  might  visit,  with  the 
formality  of  written  permits. 

Free  persons,  white  or  coloured,  were  forbidden  to  permit, 
or  be  present  at,  any  assembly  of  slaves,  or  to  harbour  one ;  and 
offending  herein,  wa^  to  pay  fifteen  shillings  .down,  pr  to  take 
twenty  lashes  well  laid  on  the  bare  back:  of  all  wnicb^  aijy 
justice  of  the  peace,  was  the  competent  tribunal. 
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All  judtipes,  and  sheriffs,  were  charged  to  preveM  and  sup- 
press, meetings  of  si  ayes. 

Penalties  for  dealing  with  slaves,  were  by  this  act  increased. 

No  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  bond  of  free,  shall  at  any  time 
lift  his  hand,  in  opposition  to  any  white  person,  subject  to  re* 
cdve  thirty  lashes  by  order  of  a  justice,  supported  by  the  oath 
of  the  person  complaining. 

Owners  of  slaves  are  forbid,  to  permit  them  to  trade  as  free^ 
men ;  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  for  every  offence :  to  be 
recovered  in  any  court  of  record;  of  course,  in  the  cautvtT/ ctmrt* 
Nor  were  slaves  to  be  permitted  to  hire  themselves,  subject 
to  the  imprisonment  of  the  offending  slave,  till  the  next  court; 
and  then  by  order  of  the  court,  sold,  at  the  succeeding  county 
<:ourt.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  every  such 
«ale  was  reserved,  to  be  applied  to  the  lessenmg  of  the  county 
levy;  and  five  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  the  sheriff:  ttie  balance 
to  be  paid  tiie  late  owner. 

Justices  of  the  court  of  qtrarter  sessions,  being  also  justices 
of  the  peace,  were  to  be  justices  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, for  tiding  any  slave  charged  with  a^apitad  offence;  and 
they  were  to  empannel  a  jury  of  twelve  men  from  the  by- 
standers, for  ascertaining  the  matters  of  fact.  And  in  cas6  the 
sentence  should  be  for  death,  a  respite  of  thirty  days  was  to 
take  place.    These  were  considered,  as  ameHoraiions. 

,  The  coutt  might  take  for  evidence,  the  confesslt^n  of  the 
-party — or  the  oath,  of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses — or 
such  testimony  of  negroes,  mulattoes,or  Indians,  with  pregnant 
circumstances,  as  to  them  should  seem  convincing.  If  the 
offence  was  within  the  benefit  of  clergy,  it  was  to  be  exten^fed 
to  the  convict;  who  was  only  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand. 

Caution  wa«  enjoined  on  the  court,  to  impress  a  due  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  telKng  the  truth,  on  such  negroes,  mulat- 
toes,  or  Indians,  not  being  christiafas,  as  should  be  offered  as 
witnesses ;  none  such  were  to  be  sworn,  but  if  the  court  detected 
any  one  of  them  In  falsehood,  they  were  immediately  to  receive 
thirty-nine  lashes,  on  his,  or  her,  bare  back:  of  wUch  they 
were  to  be  notified  before  thej  gave  testimony. 
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Masters,  of  slaves,  respectively,  might  appefarfor  tiieirslayo^ 
en  -trial,  and  avoiding  objections  to  form,  make  any  just  defence 
they  couid.  And  by  a  liberal  construction  of  the  law,  it  is 
believed  that  the  employment  of  counsel  was  allowed. 

If  ^he  slave  was  convicted,  and  executed,  the  owner  was  to 
be  paid  his,  or  her  assessed  value;  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

These  details  regard  an  unfortunate,  and  degraded  class  of 
the  human  race;  whose  condition  will  ever  be  a  nuttter  of 
curiosity,  or  of  interest,  to  the  American  politician;  and  whose 
legal  history,  in  the  character  of  which  they  have  no  share^ 
will  be  attended  to,  as  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  believed,  that,  so  long  as  Kentucky  shall  permit 
slavery  on  her  territory,  she  will  have  no  cause  for  desiring  to 
withhold  from  faer  sister  states,  or  the  world,  a  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  they  receive;  even  in  her  legal  code,  whose 
.apparent  rigour  is  much  relaxed  in  the  execution. 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  law  just  analyzed,  which  will  obtain 
a  brief  review.  It  makes  a  discrimination  between  such  negro, 
mulatto,  and  Indian,  witnesses,  as  tnay  be,  or  supposed,  ^not 
eliristians,"  »and  those  iwho  are ;  to  the  evident  disadvanlage  of 
the  former;  without  regard  to  their  religion — although  the  des- 
cription of  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  may  Include  '^freemen," 
of  fine  intellect,  liberal  information,  and  a  rational  religion ; 
who,  nevertheless,  if  they  be  '^not  christians,"  may,  without 
indictment  by  a  grand  jary,  and  without  a  veniry,  on  the  ^sc 
dixit  o(  the  coixrt^  be  convicted 'Of  an  infamous  crime,  and  sen- 
tenced to  an  ignominious  punishment:  ttie  bill  of  rights,  con- 
tained in  the  ttv'elfth  arti<*leof  the  constitution,  third  and 
jfourth  paragraphs,  notwithstanding.  And  again,  as  to  trials, 
in  criitiinal  cases,  see  the  tenth  and  eteventh  paragraphs,  of 
the  same  article. 

To  shew  the  incaution,  with  which  that  section  of  the  act  has 
been  parsed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  expression: 
"That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeisible  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences," &c. — Or  on  this  other:  "That  the  civil  rights,  privi- 
leges or  capacities  of  any  citizen,  shall  in  nowise  be  diminished, 
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«r  enlarged,  on  account  of  his  religion."  Should  it  be  re'* 
marked,  that  no  black  man,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  could  be  a  citp*  ^ 
zen;  it  wiH  only  be  replied,  that  they  might  he  freemen — that 
they,  being  in  the  commonwealth,  and  free,  were  entitled  to> 
bear  arms — that  it  is  not  said,  such  shall  not  be  citizens- 
while  it  is  implied  that  they  might  be — At  least,  it  may  be 
supposed^  that  they  were  men;  and  the  constitution  is,  that 
^(dl  men''^  have  a  natural  right,  &c, ;  and  again,  "that  no  per- 
son shall  for  an  indictable  offence,  be  proceeded  against  crim- 
inally, by  information,"  &c. 

Nelson  county  wa^  divided,  and  Hardin  county  made;  to 
take  place  from  and  after  the  20th  day  of  February,  1793: 
^beginning  on  Green  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Little  Barren 
river;  thence  a  straight  line  such  a  course  as  will  strike  a 
point  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  1-ynn  Camp,  and  Brush 
creek,  a  west  course  from  Sk^gg's  station  on  Brush  creek; 
thence  a  straight  line  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington 
county,  on  the  head  of  Salt  lick  creek;  then  down  the  same  to 
the  Reeling  fork  of  Salt  river;-thence  down  the  same,  and  down 
Salt  river  to  the  Ohio;  then  down  th%  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
Crreen  river;  thence  up  Green  river  to  the  beginning." 

The  navigable  waters  of  the  state  attracted  the  attention  of 
this  legislature.  Hitherto  they  had  been  much  neglected; 
and  were  in  many  places  obstructed  in  a  manner  unauthorized 
by  law*  The  lea<ting  object  of  the  act^  appears  to  be  to  sup- 
press, and  prevent,  obstructions  in  rivers,  and  creeks  navigable 
for  boats ;  and  henee  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  both  fish,  and 
boats.  Persons  oflfending  against  the  act,  were  given  up  to 
be  prosecuted,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  dollars,  for  ev^ 
twenty-four  hours  that  each  obstruction  shoulgbe  permitted  to 
stand.  The  recovery  to  be  effected,  by  motion  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  court  of  record,'  as  the  case  might  be^ 
upon  thirty  days'  notice,  to  the  use  of  the  informer^— in  the 
words  of  the  law,  with  a  saying  of  mill-dams  "erected  accord- 
ing to  law." 

But  this  law  was  not  exempt,  more  than  others,  from  the 
restlc*i  spirit  of  the  government.    In  1794,  an  act  passed  for 
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openitig  the  navigation  of  main  Licki«g«  And  all  mill-dams, 
and  other  obstructions,  without  exception,  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  before  the  first  day  q{  the  ensuing  May;  under  the 
penalty  of  thirty  pounds;  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt, 
without  any  saving  of  existing  rights. 

In  1797,  a  third  act  passed,  to  reduce  all  former  acts  on  the 
subject,  into  one  act.  When  among  a  variety  of  other  things, 
prescribing  the  mode  by  which  mill-dams  might  be  thrown 
across  water  courses,  the  act  required  locks  or  slopes,  on  navi- 
gable streams. 

Hitherto,  as  a  part  of  the  Virginia  system,  lands  had  not 
been  subject  to  execution.  An  act  of  this  session,  made  them 
SO;  by  the  terms,  "lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  in  pos- 
session, reversion,  or  remainder."  Particular  directions  for 
the  procedure  were  given:  among  which,  a  valuation  was  to 
be  made ;  and  unless  the  land  would  sell  for  three-fourths  of 
the  assessed  estimate,  for  ready  money,  the  defendant  might 
replevy  the  debt  for  three  months,  by  giving  bond  and  security 
to  pay  it  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

And  although  all  postponing  of  debts,  by  replevy  laws, 
passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  are  undoubtedly  contrary  thereto;  which  would  render 
such  laws  null  on  that  point,  and  the  replevies,  void ;  where 
they  acted  upon  funds  subject  to  pay  the  debts  under  laws 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  contract — ^yet  it  is  thought,  that  iu 
a  case  like  the  one  described,  where  a  fund  not  before  subject 
to  the  debt,  was  by  the  law  made  so;  that  the  law  could  place 
that  subjection,  on  terms;  consistently  with  the  constitution; 
and  without  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  although 
previously  made.  Because,  taking  all  th©  circumstances  ol' 
the  case  into  consideration,  and  they  left  the  plaintiff,  or  credi- 
tor, in  abetter  condition,  under  the  law,  than  he  was- without 
it:  besides,  the  legislature  were  under  no  obligation  to  pass 
the  law  for  creditors,  before,  or  after  the  contrac,t;  and  if  it 
eould  subject  the  whole  land,  so  it  could  have  subjected  the 
h^lf — if  to  be  sold  for  ready  money,  then  on  three  months' 
credit,  or  on  failure  of  a  sale,  authorized  giving  bond  and 
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aecttrity,  to  pay  tte  debt  at  the  time  prescribed.  For  it  waCs 
oaly  where  there  was  not  otiier  property,  that  land  could  be 
takea  by  execution.  And  the  constitution  did  not  require- 
tbat  the  situation  of  the  creditor  should  be  made  better:  it 
only  forbade  its  being  made  worse,  by  law  making. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  nex€ 
year,  were  affected  by  scruples,  of  doing  injustice,  by  subjecting 
the  lands  of  debtors  to  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  before 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1792;  and  inserted  a  section  in  the 
execution  law  passed  that  year,  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act 
"subjecting  lands  to  the  payment  of  debts,"  as  subjected  lands 
to  execution  on  judgments,  founded  on  contracts  entered  into 
before  the  passage  of  the  law.  This  certainly  freed  the  sub- 
ject from  every  difficulty,  of  a  constitutional  nature ;  and  left 
the  parties  to  pre-existing  contracts,  to  stand  on  the  same  legal 
grounds,  as  to  funds,  which  they  occupied  at  the  time  of 
contracting. 

Which  was,  pcjrfaaps,  carrying  the  matter  to  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  exactitude ;  as  in  plain  truth,  and  real  hcHiesty,  all . 
bona  fide  debts,  should  be  paid;  and  if  it  was  sound  policy  to 
subject  lands  to  the  payment  of  debts, — in  other  words,  to 
execution, — there  is  no  good  reason  perceived,  for  the  dis- 
crimination: nor  any  reason  whatever,  for  not  extending  it,  to 
prior  torts,  as  well  as  to  prior,  contracts. 

So  much,  however,  are  mankind,  and  even  legislators,  the 
creatures  of  whim,  caprice,  or  habit,  that  the  same  act  of  1793, 
which  limits  the  act  of  the  preceding  year  t9  contracts  made 
after  its  passage,  does  allow  of  three  months'  replevy  upon  con- 
tracts previously  made.  But,  it  is  really  the  same  spirit  which 
is  detected  in  both  instances — ft  is  not  the  spirit  of  justice,  but 
that  of  favouring  debtors.  This  letter  act  also  permitted 
debtors  taken  on  a  ca.  sa«  to  rekase  their  persons,  by  surrender- 
ing land,  to  pay  the  debt.  But  an  act  of  the  next  year,  declared 
that  a  surrender  of  land,  should  not  release  the  body,  although 
the  sheriff  might  proceed  to  sell  the  land.  This  at  least,  has 
the  appearance  of  rigour;  and  supposes  abuses  of  the  former 
Taw,  to  justify  Its  infliction*     This  act  of  .17925  ^^s  also 
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partially  aflfected  by  an  act  of  1796 — ^but  in  1797,  it  was  fiwp* 
mally  amended.  By  this  act  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  to  value  land  taken  Ia  exe* 
^ution;  and  in  case  it  would  not  sell  for  three-fourths  of  its 
estimated  value,  it  might  be  sold  on  three  months'  credit,  or 
jreplevied.  A  law  of  the  preceding  year,  having  exempted 
slaves  from  execution^  where  the  defendant  had  land*-tfais 
act  exempted  the  land,  if  there  were  slaves. 

Another  act,  passed  in  1799,  dispensed  altogether  with  the 
commissioners,  and  ordained  that  land  taken  in  execution, 
should  be  sold  on  three  months'  credit,  for  whatever  it  would 
bring;  or  the  defendant  in  the  mean  time,  might  replevy  the 
debt,  for  a  like  term. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  notwithstanding  these  various 
laws  make  no  scruple  of  changing  the  relative  situation  of 
debtor,  and  creditor,  in  various  respects;  that  yet  they  were 
uniform  in  excluding  land  from  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1792. 

An  act  of  this  session,  prescribed  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
oases  of  impeachment;  with  due  ^regard  to  the  nature,  and 
ebject  of  the  constitutional  provisons,  on  that  subject. 

The  instituting  inspections  of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flour,  em- 
ployed a  portion  of  the  same  session. 

This  act  required  the  appointnoent  of  three  inspectors  at 
each  warehouse;  and  adopted  the  laws  of  Virginia,  in  force 
at  the  separation,  for  their  guide,  and  government.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  department  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  That  the  legislature  have  at  all 
times  had  a  fellow-feeling  with  their  constituents,  as  to  inspec- 
tions, may  be  satis&ctorily  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  law 
was  amended  every  year,  but  one,  during  the  existence  of  the 
first  constitution;  and  for  the  next  seven  years  ensuing — and 
how  much  oftener,  it  is  not  thought  material  to  inquire. 

Trades  live  by  consumption;  and  frangibility  in  a  commodity 
is  as  useful  a  quality  tQ  the  manufacturer  of  hardwares,  as 
voir,  n.  K 
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^fects  and  imperfections,  inadequacy,  or  ambiguity,  in  ih^ 
^ws,  are  to  the  faculty  of  law  makers,  or  the  expounders  of 
laws*  That  the  subject  need  not  be  touched  again,  it  may 
now  be  dosed  with  the  remark — that  .owing  to  legislation,  or 
some  other  cause,  not  less  deleterious,  public  inspections  are 
in  but  low  repute ;  and  add  little  or  nothing,  to  the  cre^t  of 
the  article  inspected,  at  home  or  abroad.  Prudent  purchasers 
Inspect  foT  themselves.  One  cause  of  this  result,  is,  the  too 
great  number  of  inspections;  another,  the  relaxed  habits  of  the 
country.  Others  could  be  named,  but  need  not:  a  general 
teform,  Ivill  alone  correct  the  evil.  Of  which,  the  prospect 
has  not  yet  dawned* 

"An  act  concerning  executions,  and  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,"  has  relation  only  to  civil  transactions— ^is  always  im- 
portant, as  a  part  of  the  remedial  system  of  every  government; 
and,  in  fact,  is  not  only  the  consummation  of  justice,  but  it  is 
the  great  digestive  organ  fof  the  social,  and  municipal  s)stem. 
Keep  this  department  in  a  state  of  healthy  activity,  and  it 
shall  preserve,  or  free  conscience,  from  more  error,  and  be 
productive  of  greater  good,  than  all  the  religious  creeds  in  the 
state.  It  may  be  repeated,  that  a  well  digested,  permanent, 
and  regularly  enforced,  execution  law^both  civil  and  criminal, 
teaches  the  right  code  of  mornte;  renders  useless  all  other 
sumptuary  laws;  and  at  the  same  time,  yields  to  industry  its 
«ost  pleasing  incentives,  in  a  manner  perfectly  unattainable 
by  any  other  means  without  it.  To  neglect,  or  embarrass,  the 
due  operations  4>f  this  deitartwent,  is  to  open  the  road  for  dis- 
order into  every  part  of  &e  community.  It  is,  however,  only 
In  the  ciril  Tme,  that  the  apt  at  present  contemplated,  operates. 
It,  of  course,  directs  the  mode  of  suing  out,  executing,  and 
returning,  the  various  final  process,  en^aiiating  froqi  the  courts, 
upon  judgments^  decrees,  and  orders,  usually  denominated  by 
the  general  term,  "executions." 

Pei4iaps,  no  single  braiich  of  the  judicial  department,  not- 
withstanding the  fluctitatiing  state  of  all,  has  undergone  more 
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derangemeuts,  or  greater  shocks  from  the  legislature,  than  this* 
li  would  seem  as  if  this  was  tbosght  the  most  iital  part,  and. 
has  therefore  been  the  most  frequently  attacked,  as  concentrat* 
ing  in  a  single  vessel  all  the  animal  fluid  of  the  whole  sy stead : 
whenerel"  that  was  to  be  disordered,  the  doctors  went  to  woric 
on  the  execution  law.  A  stop  law,  of  two  lines,  may  produce 
total  stagnation  in  the  circulation  of  justice:  and  this  is  not 
without  eiiample. 

Not  to  forestall  the  intended  review  of  the  subject,  it  will 
be  passed  at  present,  with  the  remark — that  the  act  of  1792 
was  amended  in  1793,  again  in  1794,  and  once  more  under  the 
first  constitution,  in  1796;  by  a  general  law,  on  the  subject. 

Constables, 4)eace  officers,  familiar  under  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, holding,  in  relation  to  justices  of  the  peace,  a  rank 
similar  to  that  of  sheriff,  with  respect  to  the  couits,  were 
recognised;  and  their  duties  and  fees  regulated,  by  an  act  of 
this  session;  which  has  shared  the  common  fate  of  frequent 
amendment.  .  Had  those  so  called  been  real  amendments  of 
the  laws,  although  indicating  great  ignorance,  or  inattention  in 
their  original  formation — yet  the  legal  code  of  Kentucky, 
should  long  since  have  been  the  most  perfect  in  the  universe. 

But  alterations,  are  not  necessarily  improvements.  And  it 
frequently  happened,  that  the  awcnrfwi^n/  made  the  law  worse, 
instead  of  better — perplexed,  what  it  professed  to  explain--* 
was  the  mere  effect  of  the  change  of  nriembers  from  year  to 
year — or  it  suited  some  individual  member — or  it  had  been 
promised  to  some  influential  man,  in  the  course  of  an  elec- 
tioneering canvass  for  a  seat  in  the  legidattire. 

The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  had* 
the  appointment  of  constables  under  the  constitatioti,  uialil 
1799;  when  by  law  the  appointment  was  vested  in  the  coulity 
courts,  respectively;  which  is  believed  to  Have  been  entirely 
repugnant  to  the  constitution:  although  the  journal  exhibits 
no  evidence  of  a  veto^  by  the  governor.  In  the  preceding  ye^ 
an  act  had  passed,  to  reduce  into  one  the  sc^^eral  acts  cour 
cerning  constables.  ^ 
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A  new  county  was  Tormed  out  of  parts  of  Lincoln  and  Nel^ort. 
tb  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1793,  by 
the  name  of  Green:  "beginning  on  Green  river,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Little  Barren  river;  thence  a  straight  line  suth  a 
c<:)ur8e  as  will  strike  a  point  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Lynn 
camp,  and  Brush  creek,  a  west  course  from  Skegg's  station  on 
Brush  creek}  Aence  a  straight  line  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Washington  county;  thence  along  the  same  to  the  line  of 
Lincoln  county;  thence  west  with  the  same  to  Green  river; 
tiience  a  line  south  forty-five  degrees  east  to  the  CaroKna 
boundary;  thence  with  the  same  to  Logan  county  line;  thence 
with  die  Logan  county  line  to  the  Elk  lick,  on  Little  Barren 
river;  thence  down  the  said  river  to  the  beginning*" 

*'An  act  to  procure  an  enumeration  of  the  free  male  inhabi- 
tants, above  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  sufficiently  indicates  its 
purpose* 

Civil  list  warrants,  were  by  law,  made  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  the  public  taxes*  These  warrants  were  written 
Touchers,  signed  by  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  that  the 
person,  to  whom  given,  and  within  named,  was  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  the  sum 
expressed.  When  in  fact,  the  revenue  not  yet  collected, 
had  placed  no  money  in  the  treasury,  with  which  to  take  them 
up.  They  were  acknowledgments  of  debt,  without  funds  for 
prompt  payment — a  kind  of  check,  without  a  deposite ;  but  free 
{torn  any  deception*  This  act  was  an  evidence  of  the  best 
intention — ^a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  pay  to 
the  extent  of  its  power;  and  even  to  anticipate  the  means,  by 
forestalling  the  collection,  and  converting  the  evidence  of  the 
debt,  into  the  medium  of  payment*  It  seems  innocent — ^and  in  ^ 
tiiat  and  some  other  instances,  no  evil  is  known  to  hare  come 
of  its  operation*  The  smallness  of  the  sum  issued,  and  the  ^rt 
tin^  the  warrants  were  out — ^besides,  that  when  they  once  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  or  collector  of  public  revenue, 
they  rarely  were  again  put  into  circulation;  may  be  assigned 
a^  satisfactoi}^  reatons  fi>r  their  not  depreciating:  they  really 
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.were  founded  on  a  metallic  capital.  And  yet,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  allowable,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  put  into  circulation,  as  the  effect 
was,  by  this  law.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  such 
warrants,  were  substantially  but  evidences  of  debt,  and  vouch- 
ers for  thow  treasurer,  that  he  had  paid  the  contents,  when 
he  produced  them.  But  to  give  them  a  quality  of  paying  legal 
demands,  was  to  authorize  a  tender;  and  also  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  them  a  circulating  quality,  as  bills  of  credit — ^both  of 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  first  paragriaph  of  the  tenth  section 
<»f  the  federal  constitution. 

This  may  appear  to  some,  a  rigid  construction;  to  whom 
the  act  will  seem  but  the  commod  right  of  a  debtor  le^s» 
lature;  that  is,  the  right  of  anticipating  the  payment  of  debts — 
and  these  will  day,  the  act  was  constitutional.  The  mischief  to 
be  guarded  .gainst  by  the  constitution  was  incontestably,  the 
consequences,  and  effects,  of  state  legislatures  substituting 
any  thing  whatever,  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  as  the 
medium  of  circulation,  among  the  people,  to  pay  debts. 

The  remedy,  lies,  in  so  construing  the  constitution,  as  to 
restrain  the  legislature,  from  such  issues  of  paper,  or  any- 
thing, in  any  shape,  or  form,  as  will  have  the  eff(?€t  directly, 
or  indirectly,  to  produce  that  substitute.  It  is  not,  that  ex- 
changes, of  thing  for  thing,  shall  not  be  made;  6r  that  mutual 
debts  shall  not  be  discounted,  or  set  off,  the  one  against  the 
other,  by  individuals — but  it  is  to  avoid,  and  prevent,  the  legis- 
lature of  a  state,  from  interfering  at  all,  with  the  currency,  or 
medium  of  payment,  by  issuing:,  setting  afloat,  or  uttering,  any. 
thing,  not  intrinsically  valuable;  but  such,  as  may  have  an 
estimated  value,  dependent  in  no  degree  upon  acts  of  the 
same  legislature.  It  is  believed,  that  universal  experience 
had  proved,  legislative  bodies  to  be  as  apt  to  abuse  power,  as 
individuals — that  the  union  required  a  uniform  currency — and 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  with  the  states,  any  power  on  the 
subject.  This  impression,  proceeding  from  frequent  and  recent 
abuses  by  state  legislatures,  was  strong  when  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  made — while  mdny  other  evidences, 
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have  been  added  since,  to  the  former  record,  which  go  to  fortify 
its  truth,  and  justness  of  conception. 

Any  one,  of  the  least  reflection,  can  discern  at  onee,  that  the 
form  of  the  paper  put  out  is  nothing,  be  it  a  warrant  or  a  cer- 
tificate, a  bank  bill  or  a  check,  if  the  holder  cannot  instantly^ 
at  his  will  and  pleasure,  have  the  gold  or  silver  coin  for  it — ' 
if  it  is  for  the  payment  of  money,  hy  whatever  name  expressed, 
it  is  but  a  bill  of  cf edit,  or  simple  commodity  for  market; 
the  value  of  which,  cannot,  while  the  union  exists,  and  should 
tiot  at  any  time,  be  dependent  on  ap  annual  legislature — that 
wherever  it  is  the  case,  the  most  serious  mischiefs  to  com- 
merce, to  all  the  handicrafts,  and  to  agriculture,  will  ensue. 
Illustrations  abound  at  this  time  in  the  country;  sotne  of  which 
will  appear  hereafter.  Besides,  the  prohibition  in  the  consti- 
tution applies  only  to  state  legislatures,  not  to  individuals:  the 
one,  makes  laws;  the  other's,  contracts. 

In  filling  up  the  court  of  appeals,  George  Muter,  who,  as  it 
has  appeared,  had  been  the  chief  justice  of  the  old  district 
court,  and  the  coadjutor  of  Colonel  Marshall,  in  opposing  the 
violent  separation,  then  offered,  to  be  imposed  on  the  country, 
was  left  out  of  the  nomination — in  fact,  unprovided  for,  under 
the  new  government — and  Harry  Innis,  appointed  chief  justice. 

This  gentleman,  being  in  high  favour,  was  about  the  same 
time  appointed,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  partisan,  to  the 
Kentucky  district  court,  of  the  United  States;  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  president,  &c. 

After  some  suspense,  for  the  result,  the  United  States  gave 
the  best  salary;  and  Mr.  Innis  became  the  federal  judge.  This 
produced  a  vacancy  in  the  court  of  appeals.  During  all  this 
time  the  ex-judge,  Muter,  had  been  on  his  former  terms,  in  a 
manner,  the  inmate  of  Colonel  Marshall;  while  several  indi- 
viduals of  the  family,  had  Interested  themselves  to  get  him 
fippointed  to  the  vacant  seat  in  the  court.  Others  also  in- 
terested themselves — nor  was  he  inactive.  At  length  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  And  from  that  day  forth,  as  if  faithful 
to  some  new  contract,  he  dropped  all  acquaintance  with  the 
femily,  and  never  afterwai^ds  entered  Cojlonel  Marshall's  door. 
'^l\e  tenor  of  his  new  lesson  could  not  be  mistaken.  ' 
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The  treasurer,  was  authorized,  and  required  io  borrow  any 
sum  of  money  not  exceeding  two  thousand  pounds,  includiog 
'what  he  had  already  borrowed — for  which  he  might  allow  six 
per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  applied  towards  the  paying  of  the 
general  assembly;  and  to  other  lawful  purposes.  Five  per 
cent  was  the  established  legal  interest,  at  the  time.  Success 
attended  the  negotiation  for  loans. 

*'An  act  to  legalize  and  confirm  the  sales  of  certain  lands, 
made  by  Gfeorge  Taylor,  as  devisee  of  Edmund  Taylor,  dec'd/' 
was  passed  this  session;  and  which  shews  the  origin  of  a  wide- 
spreading  branch  of  legislation:  unless  it  is  to  be  classed 
with  certain  acts  of  the  first  session,  affecting  private  rights  of 
property,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  though 
living.  Nor  was  this  the  only  one,  of  that  general  character. 
.  A  branch  of  legislation  which,  in  its  various  ramifications,  not 
only  engrosses  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  each  session; 
but  is  of  a  most  pernicious  influence  in  elections,  and  otherwise, 
upon  the  community,  in  and  out  of  the  legislature.  Minds 
trained  up  in  this  course  of  legislation,  learn  to  disrespect  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  become  callous  to  the  suggestions  of 
justice — to  the  injunctions  of  the  constitution — to  the  claims  of 
private  rights — and  ripe  for  every  species  of  legislative  domi- 
nation, and  tyranny,  for  which  they  can  obtain  a  majority. 
For  illustrations,  the  sequel  can  avouch,  with  ample  testimony. 

This  session,  al^o  authorized  a  lottery,  in  favour  of  Salem 
academy.  This  species  of  gambling,  has  since  been  a  prolific 
source  of  legislation. 

Salaries  were  fixed,  and  allowed  annually  to  certain  officer?, 
by  an  act  of  this  session — to  commence  on  acceptance  of  the 
office,  and  to  be  paid  quarter  yearly  at  the  public  treasur)\ 

To  the  governor,  3001. 

To  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  each  2001. 

To  the  judges  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  301, 

To  the  secretary,  1001. 

To  the  treasurer,  1001. 

To  the  auditor,  1001. 

To  the  attorney  general,  1001, 
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Each  claim  was  to  be  made  to  the  auditor,  whose  warrant 
for  the  money,  was  indispensable  to  its  receipt. 

And  now,  to  close  this  survey  of  the  legislation  of  1792;  it 
will  be  remarked,  that  there  were  thirty-seven  acts  passed  at 
the  first,  and  fifty  nine  at  the  second  session— ^in  all  ninety-six:^ 
many  of  which  being  temporary,  private,  or  local,  have  not  been 
noticed.  A  similar  course  will  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the 
subsequent  sessions;  at  least  to  the  termination  of  the  fir^ 
Constitution^  * 
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CHAP.  11. 


Indian  hoslilities — Movements  of  General  Wayne — Call  for  Ken* 
incky  Militia — Army  takes  winter  quarters — Democratic  Societies — 
Arrival  of  Genet — French  Intrigue — Governor  implicated — his  corr 
respondcnce^  &;c. — Major-General  George  R.  Clark  makes  p'ocla- 
malion — Army  to  invade  Louisiana — Revolution  in  France  termi- 
nates the  intrigue  in  Kentucky — Other  incidents^  (J^-c. 

[1793.]  In  January,  1793^  the  Indians  stole  horses  in  Logan 
county;  were  pursued,  and  one  of  them  killed,  after  he  wound- 
-ed  one  of  the  pursuers*  The  same  month^,  three  men  were 
killed  by  these  blood-thirsty  savages,  at  the  Bear  Walloir,  on 
the  road  to  Cumberland.  The  2lst  of  March,  the  mail  carrier 
through  the  wilderness,  was  killed  f)n  Laurel  river* 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  families  coming  to  settle  in  the 

country,  were  attacked  near  the   Hazle  Patch,  on  the  same 

road,  by  a  strong  party  of  Indians;  and  while  the  men  made 

defence,  some  of  them  were  killed' — the  rest  ran  away,  leav- 

-*  ing  the  women  and  children  to  be  made  prisoners;  as  they  were. 

The  1st  of  April,  Morgan's  station,  on  Slate  creek,  was 
taken,  and  burned,  by  a  party  of  thirty*five  Indians.  They 
killed  two,  and  m^e  nineteen  of  the  inhabitants  prisoners* 
A  party  of  the  militia  was  soon  collected.  They  took  the  trail 
of  the  enemy,  in  hopes  to  rescue  the  prisoners;  but  the  Indians 
discovering  their  approach,  murdered  the  captives — most  of 
them  being  women,  and  children — some  of  whom  they  scalped* 

In  the  opposite  section  of  country,  another  party,  about  the 
tame  time,  killed  a  man  on  the  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river;  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  stole  thirty  horses  from  Manny's  lick. 

On  the  Ohio,  near  Eighteen-Mile  island,  a  party  fired  on  a 
boat— and  the  next  day,  took  a  hoy  froto  Eastin's  mill ;  whom 
they  conveyed  to  the  Ohio,  and  there,  giving  him  a  tomahawk? 
knife,  and  pipe,  set  him  at  liberty,  unhurt  Such  was  their 
caprice,  and  humour.  The  same  day,  a  man  travelling  froua 
the  salt  works  to  Steele's  ferry,  wa^  taken,  and  carried  prir- 
aoner  to  the  towns. 

VOL.  lu  L 
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A  large  party  of  these  restless  freebooters,  on  the  5th  of  the 
month,  fired  on  six  boats  descending  the  Ohio,  and  killed  a 
horse  only. 

On  Russell's  creek,  in  this  month,  fifty  Indians  attacked  a 
new  station;,  but  having  killed  a  inan  in  their  approach,  an 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  inhabitants  being  thus  put  on  their 
guard,  although  much  inferior  in  number,  made  a  successful 
defence*  The  loss,  or  injury,  not  considerable:  the  assailants 
keeping  their  covers,  until  they  eould  withdraw ;  which  they 
presently  did,  on  finding  themselves  circumvented,,  m  their 
design  to  have  surprised  the  place* 

After  this  repulse,  two  men  were  killed  on  the  Rollrng  fork; 
and  Another  scalped,  who  did  not  die* 

The  same  day, a  man  was  killed  at  Hardin^s  station;  and 
within  two  or  three  days,  a  boat  was  taken  on  the  Ohio,  be- 
tween Louisville  and  the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  after  the  people 
had  escaped  from  it  in  a  canoe. 

April  the  22d,  Gen.  Wayne^  stationed  at  LegionviHe,  with 
the  newly  raised  army  of  the  United  States,  des(ined  to  chas* 
tise  these  red  men  of  the  woods,  proclaimed  that  the  president 
had  ordered  a  treaty  to  be  held  with  the  Indians  at  the  Lower 
Sandusky;  and  forbade  all  hostilities  against  them,  pending 
negotiations  for  peace. 

In  August,  a  man  was  killed  at  Big  Bone  lick,  then  distant 
from  any  settlement.  And  intermixed  with  these  murders, 
many  horses  had  been  stolen  in  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  state, 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  specify.  Kentucky  was  infested, 
Bnd  the  settlements  so  open,  noikerous,  and  dispersed,  as  to 
present  innumerable  subjects^  for  depredation. 

Considerable  discontent  was  known  to  be  rankling  in  the 
minds  of  a  certain  description  o£  American  citizens,  from  the 
time  that  President  Washington,,  had  issued  his  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  between  the  French,  and  English.  The  spirit 
of  party  was  becomhfig  factious;  and  as  an  evidence  of  it,  the 
Democratic  Society  was  instituted  in  LexingtcH),  upon  the 
Philadelphia  model,  jn  this  njonth — hereafter  to  be  further 
noticed. 
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The  cotnmiarionerS,  appointed  by  the  president,  to  treat 
"with  the  Indians,  annoonced,  that  they  refused  to  make  peace. 
Which  by  no  mean«  disappointed  the  general  expectation.— 
They  had  been  successful  against  several  regular  armies,  as 
they  were  called ;  and  they  saw  another  preparing,  which  they 
expected  to  defeat,  if  they  should  not  make  peace ;  but  which 
in  the  event  of  peace,  would  escape  them.  They  were  not  sut 
ficiently  well  informed,  to  appreciate  the  motives  of  the  presi- 
dent, in  offering  peace,  before  he  sent  a  real  army  into  their 
country.  It  was  the  result  of  humanity  in  him;  a  sentiment 
unknown  to  them,  and  which  they  mistook  for  fear.  What 
had  he  to  gain  from  the  conquest  of  poor,  ignorant,  and  naked 
savages?  Nothing  but  peace.  And  that  he  preferred,  unstained 
with  any  more  bloods  They,  however,  frustrated  his  benevo- 
ient  intentions  from  taking  effect — the  rest  was  left  with  Gen. 
Wayne.  Who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  not  been  inactive.  The 
army  under  his  command,  had  been  moved,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  to  fort  Washington — where  it  lay  but  a  short 
time  previous  to  its  receiving  his  orders  early  in  October,  for 
uiarching  to  the  Miami  of  the  Lake.  At  a  proper  time  for 
jeceiving  the  co-operation  of  the  Kentucky  militia,  the  general 
had,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  congress  and  the  powers  vested  in 
him  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  made  a  requisition 
on  the' state  for  mounted  volunteers.  Such,  however,  were  the 
prejudices  of  the  militia,  and  so  different  were  the  reception, 
and  dissemination  of  the  caU  by  the  governor,  from  what  they 
should  have  been,  that  considerable  tardiness  was  observable 
in  complying  with  the  requisition.  The  20th  6f  September,  a 
letler  was  addressed  by  .General  Wayne,  from  bead  quarters, 
Hobson's  choice^  to  Gfeneral  Charfes  Scott,  commandant  of  the 
Hfiililia,  at  Georgetown;  in  which  the  reluctance  ^of  the  volun* 
ieers,  wa€  noticed,  and  regretted,  in  a  particular  manner.  And 
their  general^  urged  with  earnestness,  to  advance  with  those 
he  had  collected,  and  could  collect,  by  the  1st  ^f  October. 
The  28th  of  the  month  of  September,  the  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth, ordered  a  draft  from  tlie  militia,  to  supply  the  de^ 
ikienqy  of  volunteecs;  who  wei-e  to  be  placed  oh  the  pame  foot- 
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ing,  if  they  equipped  themselves,  and  joined  the  line  of  the 
army  at  fort  Jefferson,  by  the  1 5th  of  October. 

On  the  1 3th  of  the  month,  the  main  army  on  its  route  to  the 
Miami  of  Lake  Erie,  encamped  six  miles  in  advance  of  fort 
Jefferson;  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  the  Ohio.  Here 
the  necessary  fortifications  for  security  were  made,  and  the 
troops  rested  for  several  days. 

Omitting  to  notice  sundry  military  incidents,  as  not  belong- 
ing to  this  history;  it  will  be  remarked,  that  on  the  24th  of  the 
month.  General  Scott  was  encamped  at  a  prairie,  two  miles  in 
advance  of  the  same  fort,  and  four  from  head  quarters;  with 
one  thousand  mounted  volunteers,  from  Kentucky. 

It  was  there  understood,  that  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
attentive  to  the  movenients  of  the  army,  were  in  great  force,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Miami  villages;  and  that  a  battle  was  ex- 
pected, as  the  certain  consequence  of  marching  the  army  upon 
them.  General  Wayne,  allowing  himself  to  profit  by  obser- 
vation, and  experience-^'eonsidering  the  season  far  advanced, 
the  weather  already  cold,  and  the  army  not  prepared  for  a 
winter  campaign  in  that  rigorous  climate,  determined,  to  sus- 
pend his  march,  and  build  fort  Greenville.  This  being  done, 
the  regular  troops  had  winter  quarters — and  the  Kentucky 
volunters,  discharged  from  further  service,  most  willingly 
returned  home.  Had  they  shewn  more  alacrity  in  collecting, 
and  marching  out,  it  is  probable  the  expedition  would  have 
terminated  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  some  chiefs,  under  pretence  of 
seeking,  rather  than  suing  for  peace,  came  to  head  quarters; 
and  after  looking  about,  satisfying  their  curiosity,  and  holding 
some  idle  talks,  upon  which  there  was  no  restraint;  suddenly 
disappeared,  without  making  any  proposals,  or  using  even  the 
ceremony  of  a  valedictory :  and  hence  were  no  more  seen,  or 
heard  from.  They  remained  without  doubt  in  the  same  mind, 
as  when  Aey  refused  the  treaty,  in  the  summer:  still  coiv 
s*^derk)g  the  troops,  and  baggage,  as  devoted  to  death,  and 
pillage. 

The  general,  however,  making  a  very  different  speculation 
of  it,  rested  himself  in  winter  quarters? 
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While  the  government  of  the  United  States,  hardly  yet 
estahlished,  was  making  every  reasonable,  every  practicable 
exertjon  to  extend  its  protection  to  each  vulnerable  point; 
and  to  procure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  from  its  neighbouring  governments,  the  more  effectually 
to  realize  the  beneficial  results  which  its  friends  expected;  it 
was  most  shamefully  traduced,  abused,  and  opposed  by  its  ene- 
mies within  its  bosom;  who  sheltered  themselves  under  its 
indulgent  protection,  to  prey  upon  its  very  vitals.  These, 
content  at  one  time  to  take  the  name  of  anti-federalists,  had 
recently  caught  at,  and  adopted  the  appellation  of  democrats; 
then  lately  the  triumphant  party,  in  France,  under  a  state  of 
revolutionary  convulsion:  this  new  denomination  quite  super- 
ceded that  of  anti-federalistg;  as  being  more  consonant  to  the 
popular  purposes  they  had  in  view.  To  the  intelligent  part  of 
this  confraternity  of  citizens,  which  pervaded  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States;  and  were  both  numerous,  and  powerful,  for  talents, 
learning  and  riches;  not  only  the  name,  but  the  influence  of 
the  Jacobine  club,  in  Paris,  were  well  known.  It  was  distincly 
understood  that  this  principal  institution,  with  its  affiliationst, 
throughout  the  country,  had  been  employed  with  full  success 
for  revolationary  p'lrposes.  Its  imitation,  or  rather  repetition, 
•was  recommended  in  the  United  States,  under  the  popular 
denomination  of  Democratic  Society.  The  immediate  object 
of  which  was  to  revolutionize  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  government,  through  the  medium  of  the  popular  elec- 
tions. The  next  object,  was  to  aid  France,  in  her  revolu- 
tionary struggles  against  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  England  in 
particular. 

.  As  early  as  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1793,  one  of 
these  societies  was  established  in  Philadelphia:  the  seat  of 
the  federal  government — and  also  the  head  quarters,  of  the 
anti-federal,  Jacobine,  or  democratic  party  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  focus  of  communication,  with  France.  This 
Philadelphia  society,  proclaimed  itself  with  much  ostentation, 
in  the  capital  of  two  governments,  the  patrons  and  protecto)*s  of 
the  peoples  rights  and  liberties;  which   they  plainly  suggested 

were  in  danger,  from  their  own  organized  government* 
I 
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To  guard  against  the  sum^scd  danger,  affiliating  societies, 
wece  proposed  to  be  established,  throughout  the  state— who 
were  to  correspond,  with  the  primary  society  in  Philadelphia. 

It  required .  but  little  time  and  attention,  to  develop  the 
real  designs  of  that  audacious  innovation,  upon  the  regularly 
instituted  government,  of  the  country.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the 
enemies  of  the  federal  government,  were  to  be  formed  into 
debating  and  resolving  societies-j-coextensive  with  their  exis- 
tence in  the  United  States — ^which  was  from  one  extremity,  to 
the  other.  And  thus  organized,  and  communicating  with  each 
other,  by  means  of  corresponding  committees,  and  the  news- 
papers; they  were  to  form  a  secret  government^  directed  by 
the  master  hcnid  in  Philadelphia;  perfectly  irresponsible,  but  of 
the  most  potent  kind;  by  means  of  prepossessing^  forming,  occu- 
|jying,  and  directing,  public  opinion. 

By  these  arts,^tbe  party  were  to  acquire,  and  retain  a  concert 
of  measures — ascertain  the  strength  of  their  force,  its  collec- 
tion, or  dispersion;  and  how  to  effect  the  chief  end  proposed — 
which  was,  either  to  obtain  the  administration^  or  to  produce 
the  dissolution,  of  the  general  government.  The  possession 
iof  it,  was  the  primary  object  of  the  leaders.  Because  in  that 
€vent,  they  coald  appropriate  its  resources  to  the  service  of 
themselves,  and  their  friends;  both  in  and  out  of  the  United 
States.  But  to  ensure  its  destruction,  rather  than  it  should 
be  administered  by  President  Washington,  his  exj^cted  suc- 
cessor, and  the  other  federalists  who  might  succeed  them.  . 

For  from  the  time,  the  question  of  uniting  with  France,  was 
made  i  but  decisively,  from  the  time  that  the  proclamatioi;i  of 
neutrality  was  published  in  April^of  this  year;  it  was  seen,  tlint 
the  government,  did  not  mean  to  join  France  in  the  war;  and 
that  the  American  democrats,  would  not  have  the  unrestrained 
freedom  and  pleasure,  at  which  they  aspired,  of  fraternizing 
with  their  bretliri^n  of  the  Gallic  race;  and  of  blending  their 
fortunes,  without  restraint,  as  they  wished.  And  this  they 
were  determined  to  counteract  at  all  hazards. 

The  scheme  took  effect  to  a  very  great  extent  "in  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  was  making  i[s  progress,  in  the  other  states,  by  its 
preparatory  influence  on  private  opinion;  when,  in  April  of  the 
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same  yeaif,  CifSmn  Geuct,  arrived  lo  the  United  States,  in  the 
character  of  minister  of  the  French  republic*  This  gave  a  Dew 
impulse  to  former  machinations.  He  efiected  his  landing  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  where  he  received,  and  returned 
the  most  cordial  embraces,  of  this  distinguished  fraternity  of 
Jlmerican  citizens — and  encouraged  by  their  countenance,  and 
assurance,  he  actually  entered  upon  the  execution  of  his  hos- 
tile projects,  before  he  bad  presented  himself  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  or  been,  in  any  manner  recognised  by  hiro. 

Encouraged  by  the  democrats,  as  they  boastingly  called 
themselves,  who  were  clamorous  in  favour  of  France,  and  for 
war  with  England,  conversant  with  revolutions,  and  aware 
that  however  the  most  imperious  obligations  of  duty,  urged  the 
president  to  pursue  the  course  of  peace,  and  neutrality,  which 
he  had  adopted ;  that  yet,  the  government  was  subject  to  the 
popular  opinion  ?  whose  bias  was  concurrent  with  his  views — 
he  boldly  aspired  to  its  control:  in  which  he  saw  his  own  per- 
fect indemnity* 

,  Therefore,  even  at  Charleston,  be  commenced  his  career  of 
usurpation  and  aggression,  on  the  sovereignty,  and  indepen^ 
dence,  of  the  United  States.  It  was  there,  he  gave  the  first 
commissions;  and^mied  the  first  vessels,  to  cnvise  against  na- 
tions with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace:  while  in  all 
these  outrages,  he  was  supported  by  the  professed  democratic 
of  the  country,  in  opposition  to  government. 

After  this  commencement,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia, 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,;  the  more  conveniently  to 
exchange  civilities  with  his  friends,  and  to  be  assured  of  their 
numbers,  and  dispositions;  instead  of  withholding  himself  from 
them,  at  least,  until  he  had  been  recogbised  by  thepresident: 
for  which  a  voyage  coastwise,  would  have  conducted  him  t<* 
the  pjroper  place. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  .upon  being  in- 
formed that  his  conduct  had  attracted  the  attention,  and  elici- 
ted the  disapprobation,  of  the  president;  he  felt  himself  called 
on,  either  to  apologise,  or  justify.  .At  first,  not  theq  perfectly 
advised  of  the  aid  he  w»s  to  riBceive  at  the  place,  he  equiv*?*  ^ 
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cated.  But  this  was  not  Jong  the  case — he  there  founi  the 
Deoiocratit  Society,  organized — and  there  were  thosQ,  who 
managed  the  plot,  behind  the  scenes;  fn>m  whom  he  took  the 
sign^  and  presently  interchanged  comcmmi cations  of  future 
purposes,  under  the  assurance  of  mutual  pledges,  Alexander 
J.  Dallas,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
early  distinguished  as  one  of  the  minister's  confidential  friends. 
Many  others,  of  much  influence,  also  known  to  be  hostile  t<5 
the  federal  administration,  became  his  bosom  companions. 

Encouraged,  and  supported  by  these  leaders,  Mr.  Genet, 
changed  his  language;  and  openly  avowing,  publicly  defended 
his  measures:  which  he  scrupled  not,  to  repeat. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  at  that  time  secretary  of  state,  of  the  United 
States,  was  of  course,  placed  officially,  in  a  situation  of  direct 
intercourse,  with  this  infuriated  foreigner:  who,  afterwards^ 
had  the  impudence  to  accuse  him  of  holding  two  language^ 
towards  him,  "the  one  public  and  official,  the  other  private 
and  confidential."  A  few  quotations  taken  from  the  letters  of 
the  secretary,  to  Mr*  Govcrneir  Morris,  American  minister  in 
Paris,  will  vouch  for  what  has  been  said,  as  to  Mr.  Genet; 
proofs  of  other  matters,  will  appear  in  propei^  time^  so  far  as 
shall  be  thought  pertinent  to  this  history. 

Which  connects  itself  with  the  preceding  narrative  only,  by 
means  of  the  disgusting  and  disgraceful  part  which  Kentucky, 
by  her  executive,  was  induced  to  act,  in  the  same  Frenchified 
drama. 

"On  the  declaration  of  war,  (says  the  despatch)  betwecE 
France,  and  England,  the  United  States,  being  at  peace  witk 
both,  their  situation  was  so  new  and  unexpected  by  themselves, 
that  their  citizens  were  net  in  the  first  instance  sensible  of  the 
new  duties  resulting  therefrom,  and  of  the  restraints  it  would 
impose  even  on  their  dispositions  towards,  the  belligerant 
powers.  Som«  of  them  imagined  (and  chiefly  their  transient 
seafaring  citizens)  that  they  were  free  to  indulge  those  dispo- 
sitions, to  take  side  with  either  party,  and  enrich  themselves  by 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  other,  and  were  medi- 
ftiting  enterprises  of  this  nature,  as  there  was  reason  to  believx. . 
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in  this  state  df  the  public  mind,  and  before  it  should  lake  an 
erroneous  direction,  difficult  to  be  set  right,  and  dangeroute  to 
themselves,  and  their  country,  the  president  thought  it  expe- 
dient, through  the  channel  of  a  proclamation,  to  remind  oar 
fellow  citizens,  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  peace  with  all  the 
belligerant  powers ;  that  in  that  state,  it  was  our  duty  neither 
to  aid  nor  injure  any;  to  exhort  and  warn  them  against  acts 
which  might  contravene  this  duty,  and  particularly  those  of 
positive  hostility;  for  the  punishment  of  which  the  laws  woulfl 
be  appealed  to;  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  also  as  to  the 
risks  they  would  ru*i,  if  they  should  attempt  to  carry  articles 
of  contraband  to  any.  This  proclamation  ordered  on  the  19th 
and  sjgnfed  the  22d,  of  April,  was  sent  to  ycAi  io  my  letter  of 
the  20th  of  the  same  «)onth"— 1793. 

"On  the  day  of  its  publication,  we  received  through  the 
channel  of  the  newspapers,  the  first  intimation  that  Mr.  Genet 
had  arrived  on  the  8th  of  the  month  at  Charleston,  in charaeter 
of  minister  plenipotentiary,  from  his  nation  to  the  United 
States ;  and  that  soon  after  he  had  sent  on  to  Philadelphia  the 
vessel  in  which  he  came,  and  would  himself  perform  the  jour- 
ney by  land-  His  landing  at  one  of  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  United  States  from  his  points  both  of  departure  and  des^* 
tination,  was  calculated  to  excite  attention;  and  very  soon  at 
terwards,  we  learn  that  he  was  undertaking  to  authorize  the 
fitting  and  arming  vessels  in  the  port,  enlisting  men,  foreigners 
and  citizens^  and  giving  them  commissions  to  cruise  and  com- 
mit hostilities,  on  nations  at  peace  with  us;  that  these  vessels 
were  taking  and  bringing  prizes  into  our  ports;  that  the  consuls 
of  France  were  Assuming  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty  on  them, 
to  try,  condemrU  and  authorize  their  sale,  as  legal  prize;  and 
^11  this  before  Mr,  Genet  had  presented  hiniself,  or  his  creden- 
tials to  the  president,  before  he  was  received  by  him,  without 
his  consent,  or  consultation,  and  directly  in  contravention  of 
the  state  of  peace^  existing,  and  declared  to  exist  in  the  presi- 
dent's proclanaation,  and  incuhibent  on  him  to  preserve  until 
the  constitfttional  authority  should  otherwise  de<:lare«" 
vol..  II.  M 
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Further — '•Mr*  Genet  asserts  his  right  of  armipg  within  our 
ports,  and  of  enlisting  our  citizens,  an(J  that  we  have  no  right' 
to  restrain  him,  or  punish  thcn>.  Exaniining  this  question  under 
the  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the  general  sense  and  usage  of 
mankind,  we  have  produced  proofs  from  the  most  enlightened 
and  approved  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  neutral  nation 
must,  in  all  things  relating  to  the  war,  observe  an  exact  impar- 
tiality towards  the  parties — that  favours  to  one,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  other,  would  import  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of 
which  no  nation  would  be  the  dupe;  that  no  succour  should  be 
given  to  either,  unless  stipulated  -by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or 
any  thing  else,  directly  serving  for  war;  that  the  right  of 
raising  troops,  being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty, ^ind  con- 
sequently appertaining  exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  fo- 
reign power  or  person  can  levy  men  within  its  territory,  with- 
out its  consent;  and  he  who  does  may  bcTightfully  and  severely 
punished:  that  if  the  United.  States  have  a  right  to  refuse  per- 
mission to.  arm  vessels  and  raise  men  within  their  ports  and 
territories,  they  arc  bound  by  the  laws  of  neutrality  to  exercise 
that  rit^ht,  and  to  proliibit,  such  armament  and  enlistment." 

Again — "Mr.  Genet,  however,  assumes  a  new  and  bolder 
line  of  conduct.  After  deciding  for  himself  ultimately,  and 
without  respect  to  the  authority  of 'the  country,  he  proceeds 
to  do,  what  even  his  sovereign  could  not  authorize ;  to  put 
liimself  within  the  country  on  a  line  with  its  government,  act 
as  co-sovereign  of  the  country,  arms  vessels,  levies  men,  gives 
out  commissions  of  war,  ilidependent  of  iJiem,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  orders  and  efforts.  When  the  government 
forbids  their  citizens  to  arm  and  engage  in  the  war,  he  under- 
takes to  arm  and  engage  them.  When  they  forbid  vessels  to 
be  fitted  in  their  ports  for  cruising  on  nations  with  whom  thqy 
are  at  peace,  he  commissions  them  to  fit,  and  cruise.  When 
they  forbid  an  unceded  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  within  their 
territory  by  foreign  agents,  he  undertakes  to  uphold  that  exer^ 
cisC;  and  to  avow  it  openly.''  ' 
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Lastly — "Mr.  Genet,  not  content  with  using  our  force, 
wiicthof  we  will,  or  not,  in  the  military  line,  against  nations 
with  whonr)  we  are  at  peace,  undertakes  to  direct  the  civil 
government ;  and  particularly  for  the  executive,  and  legislative 
bodiiBS,  to  pronounce  what  niay  or  nr^ay  not  be  exercised  by  the 
one,  or  the  other.  Thus  in  his  letter  of  June  the  8th,  he 
promises  to  respect  the  political  opinions  of  the  president,  till 
the  represented ixes  shall  have  confirmed^  or  rejected  them — as  if  the 
president  had  undertaken  to  decide,  what  had  belonged  to  the 
decision  of  congress.  In  his  letter  of  June  14th,  he  says,  more 
openly,  that  the  president  ought  not  to  have  taken  on  himself 
to  decide  on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  but  that  it  was  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  have  consulted  congress  thereon:  and  in  that 
of  June  22d,  he  tcHs  the  president,  in  direct  terms,  that  con- 
gress ought  already  to  have  been  occupied  on  certain  questions 
which  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  deciding.  TJius  making  him- 
self, and  not  the  president,  the  judge  of  the  powers  ascribed  by 
the  constitution  to  the  executive,  and  dictating  to  him  the  o<pca- 
sion  when  he  should  exercise  the  power  of  convening  congress, 
at  an  earlier  day  than  their  own  act  prescribed." 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Genet. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  were  inflammatory  publications  from 
the  Philadelphia  Democratic  society;  and  other  societies  of 
the  same  kind,  instituted  in  different  parts  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania: and  an  increased  opposition  to  the  revenue  Jaws  of 
the  United  States.   Kentucky  was  not  insensible  to  the  impulse. 

In  August,  lis  already  mentioned,  of  this  )' ear,  one  of  these 
societies  was  established  in  Lexington:  whose  prototype,  was 
that  of  Philadelphia ;  and  Whose  movements,  were  of  the  same 
character.  *The  old  subjects,  of  Indian  war,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  were  made  to^  take  the  front  of  com- 
plaint; while  the  excise  brought  up  the  reaj.  The  two  former 
had  served  the  turn  of  a  Spanish,  the  addition  of  the  latter  vras 
now  auxiliary  to  a  French,  intrigue.  These  constituted  the  tub 
to  be  thrown  out  td  the  whale:  while  the  real  design^  was  care- 
fully concealed  from  all  but  the  initiated.    And  the  great  bodj 
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of  the  people,  entirely  ignorant  of  that  part  of  the  intrigue,  in 
both  instances,  which  was  calculated  to  draw  the  country,  inlo 
a  new  war;  were  induced  to  act  a  part  in  the  plot  which  it 
might  be  hoped,  they  would  have  disdained,  bad  they  known 
its  extent^  and  object. 

For  the  sake  of  continuity,  this  subject  will  be  pursued  to 
its  fesult. 

In  the  nwnth  of  October,  the  Lexington  society  resolved, 
"That  the' right  of  the  people  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  the  navigation,  was  undoubted;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  pcrcmp- 
lorily  demanded  of  Spain,  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States." 

At  this  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  Kentucky  had  a  regu- 
larly organized  state  government;  and  members  in  congress. 
Nor  was  this  clamour  raised  through  ignprandfe  of  the  fact,  that 
the  government  had  ,pressed  the  subject  of  this  navigation  on 
the  attention  of  Spain,  and  urged  the  concession  of  the  right, 
which  had  at  all  times  been  as  pertinaciously  withheld.  It 
was  not  that  the  clandestine  negotiations  on  this  subject  be- 
tween citizens  of  Kentucky  and  the  agents  of  Spain,  were  un- 
known in  this  society,  that  it  was  revived  in  a  new  style,  an^ 
flourished  in  a  new  dress — NO:  it  had  been  enlisted  under  a 
different  banner,  a  French  flag;  while  one  of  the  stipulated 
services  to  be  performed  by  this  society,  was  to  disafiect  the 
people  with  their  government;  which  they  wejl  knew,  in  its 
embarrassed  condition,  could  eflect  nothing,  on, the  subject  of 
that  navigation.  But,  to  subserve  the  project  of  Genet  for 
carrying  an  expedition  from  Kentucky  against  New  Orleans; 
the  intention  was,  ta  iiiflame  the  public  mind,  against  Spain, 
as  well  as  against  the  president,  and  congress,  by  this  new  zeal 
in  the  display  of  patriotism. 

It  may  be  assumed  with  safety,  that  ]\Ir.  Genet,  was  not  long 
in  Philadelphia,  before  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
political  character  of  Kentucky  in  relation  to  party,  to  the 
French  revolution,  &c.  Inasti)uch  ns  it  is  incredible,  that  a* 
man  who  had  been  so  attentive  to  the  souths  should  be  regard- 
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less  of  tlie  west:  and^when  the  means  of  infotmatioA  were  so 
conveBient.  Naj,  he  had  onlj  to  read  the  newspapers  of  th^ 
country;  or  consult  Mr,  Brown,  of  the  senate,  with  whom  he 
<ioon  contracted  an  acquaintance,  and  whose  hostility  to  the 
American  government,  was  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken. 
From  him,  he  could  obtain  all  the  information  that  he  wanted. 
And  in  truth,  such  was  at  the  time,  the  mass  of  disaffection^ 
that  it  could  but  have  been  favoumble  to  his  purpose.  For, 
where  enmity  to  the  national  government,  is  reduced  to  system, 
and  operates  by  party  concert;  it  is  a  beacon  held  up,  and  an 
invitation  in  effect,  to  foreign  intriguers  of  all  countries,  and 
to  designing  governments  of  all  nations,  to  make  party,  with 
the  malecon tents.  In  this  instance,  a  misguided  attachment 
to  France,  left  no  room  for  mistake,  nor  opening  for  any  other. 

As  early  as  August,  within  three  months  after  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Genet,  at  Philadelphia,  he  had  digested  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  Kentucky — in  the  execution  of  which  he  employed 
four  or  five  Frenchmen  in  the  outset;  one  of  whom,  Charles 
Depeau,  is  believed  to  have  been,  a  resident  of  this  state, 
'  These  men,  were  in  their  order,  furnished  with  military 
commissions,  and  corresponding  powers,  to  be  employed  and 
exercised  in  Kentucky,  for  llxe  purpose  of  raising  an  army^  wilh 
ivhick  to  invade  the  Spanish  possessions  on  th$  Mississippi*  A  con- 
sequence of  which,  would  have  been,  to  commit  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States,  and  involve  them  in  the  \Var,  on  the  side 
of  France,  whether  their  governnient,  would  or  not. 

The  president,  of  the  United  States,  getting  intelligence  of 
this  project,  caused  information  of  it  to  be  transmitted  to  Isaac 
Shelby,  tlie  goycrnor  of  Kentncky*  Who  thus  timely  furnished 
with  intelligence,  was  effectually  put  upon  his  guard;  and 
particularly  requested  to  be  attentive;  and  if  any  attempt  of 
the  kind  stated,  should  be  made,  Hbat  he  would  warn  his 
citizens  against  the  consequences."  They  were  particularly 
to  be  assured,  "that  all  acts  of  hostility  committed  by  them, 
against  a  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  were  forbid- 
den by  the  laws,  and  woulcf  expose  them  to  punishment.  And 
Uiatin  every  event  the  governor,  should  take  those  legal  mea- 
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sures  which  niighf  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  enterprise.*'  . 
The  same  officer,  wjis,  also  admonished  "that  the  special  inter- 
ests of  Kentucky  would  be  commilted  by  such  an  attempt;  as 
nothing/:ould  be  more  inauspicious  to  them,  than  such  a  move- 
ment, at  the  very  moment,  when  those  interests  were  under 
negotiation,  between  Spain,  and  the  United  States," 

In  a  letter  of  reply  dated  the  5th  of  October,  1793,  the 
governor,  acknov^' lodged  the  receipt  of  the  communication,  and 
gave  assurance  that  he  should  be  particularly  attentive  to 
pre\'ent  any  attempts  of  the  nature  of  that  described,  from  this 
state — "that,  at  that  time  he  was  sure  none  such  was  coi.tcm- 
plated  in  Kentucky:  and  that  her  citizens  were  possessed  of 
too  just  a  sense  of  the  obligations,  they  owed  tlie  general 
government  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  that  would'  be  so 
injurious  to  the  United  States." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  to- the  president, 
than  w^as  this  answer.  Candid  himself,  he  could  not  suspect 
the  want  of  candour  in  the  governor;  then,  so  correct  in  big 
sentiments — so  sensible  to  his  duty — so  clear  in  his  assurances 
of  performance — so  confident  of  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
the  peace,  and  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  president, 
gratified  with  the  governors  reply,  reposed  on  it  with  the  most 
entire  confidence.  The  tenor  of  the  wliole, accorded  with  his 
own  pure  views,  and  the  sternest  integrity.  The  writer's  sin- 
cerity could  not  be  doubted — his  defection,  was  not  suspected. 
As  yet,  it  would  seem,  that  he  had  not  been  tempted.  He  had 
not  tlien  fraternized  with  the  Democratic  society — nor  ex* 
changed  embraces,  with  the  agents  of  the  French  minister. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  tempted — and  as  soon,  he  fell. 

A  few  extracts  from  a  cotemporaneous  publication,  in  the 
Kentucky  Gazette,  which  will  be  found  in  unison  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Democratic  society  already  given,  will  illus- 
trate the  temper  and  views  of  the  leaders  of  that  society,  which 
was  observed  to  .assume  considerable  activity. 

The  piece,  was  addressed,  "To  the  Citizens  of  the  West.'* 
And  after  the  positive  assertion  of  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
use  of  the  Mississippi — it  proceeds  tp  state:  "That  tliey  had 
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too  long  placed  an  implicit  dependence  on  the  impartiality, 
and  virtue  of  the  general  goTernnient.  Patient  under  the 
uni^enerous  local  policy  by  which  that  government  had  been 
ujufurmly  actuated — patient  under  the  delays  which  it  has 
feigned,  and  the  obstacles  which  it  has  opposed  to  the  pro- 
curement of  your  riglit — patient  under  the  forever  to  be  de- 
tested attempt  to  barter  away  that  right — you  have  hitherto 
submitted  to  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  jealous  Spaniards; 
and  have  rot  even  raised  your  faultering  voices,  to  say,  to  the 
arbiters  of  your  fate,  You  have  done  amiss!  Awake,  from 
your  lethargy — think,  and  act  for  yourselves.  Let  the  exam- 
ple of  France,  and  her  glorious  success,  animate  you  in  the  - 
pursuit  of  those  atfvantagcs,  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
y  out*  country."  '  With  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  inflated 
gas — prepared  to  give  out  heat,  rather  than  light. 

This  address  evidently  intended  to  promote  the- objects  of 
the  Democratic  society,  whatever  they  might  be — the  estab- 
lishment of  other  societies,  and  other  publications  of  a  similar 
kind,  ever  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  reflecting, 
as  vYcll  as  of  the  merely  feeling,  part  of  the  community;  but 
5uch  as  were  not  initiated,  were  left  without  a  clue  by  mii^^ 
to  gui  e,  even  conjecture,  to  a  d5B6nite  object.  The  governor, 
omitted  to  warn  the  people,  as  he  had  been  requested.  Mr. 
Brown,  the  only  member  in  congress,  from  this  state,  as  it  is 
believed,  who  was  in  the  secret,  did  not  deem  it  expedient,  t© 
make  any  publication,  of  a  nature  to  put  the  well  disposed 
citize.n,  on  Iris  guard.  That  he  was  apprised  of  Genet's  pro- 
ject, even  at  its  birth;  has  been  long  since  disclosed  by  him, 
in  the  course  of  legal  evidence — in  which  he  also  disclosed 
that  shortly  aftersvards  he  heard  it  from  one  of  the  heads  of 
department;  and  that  as  to  himself, l>e  did  not  return  to  Ken- 
tucky in  that  year,  nor  till  August,  1795. 

A  Democratic  society  at  Georgetown,  and  another  at  Paris ; 
'are  to  be  considered  as  oflsprings  of  that  in  Lexington;  inheri- 
ting its  principles,  and  embracing  its  projects.  They  con- 
demned, and  abused,  the  president's  proclamation  of  neutralit}^; 
bis  decisions  in  relation  to  Genet — Ihe  excise^ — the  armv — and 
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whatever  had  the  name  of  federal.  They  proclairtied  therm 
selves  the  friends  of  the  people  5  and  offered  to  become  the 
guardians  of  their  rights^  and  liberties;  which  they  represen. 
ted,  as  being  in  danger,  from  those  to  whom  they  had  coiAaiit- 
ted  the  administration  of  the  general  government.  Thus  ar- 
rogantly overlooking,  even  the  state  governments,  and  all  the 
regularly  constituted  means  of  public,  and  private  safety;  they 
openly  aimed  to  alienate  the  people  from  them ;  and  especially 
the  general  government,  which  held  the  destinies  of  the  nation; 
by  means  of  r^sblutiohs,  and  newspaper  publications — intended 
to  operate  on,  influence,  and  control,  popular  opinion. 

Wheniever  the  pebple  are  induced  to  act,  b)^  other  than  ^con- 
stitutional organs,  sinister  designs  may  well  be  suspected — 
while  the  tendency  is  to  anarchy ;  often  to  revolution — 'Or  they 
may  terminate  in  a  simple  change  of  party;  or  explode  m 
abortion. 

And  were  not  such  tjiings,  under  one  form,  or  another,  fre- 
quent in  democratic  governments,  the  success  on  the  one  sidcij 
and  the  delusion  on  the  other,  would  be  matters  of  astonisliment. 
"^^  On  the  6th  of  Noveniber,  in  the  same  year,  a  second  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  stafe  of  ^e  United  States,  was  despatched 
to  inform  the  gov^nor  of  Kentucky,  'Hhat  the  representatives 
of  Spain  had  given  information  that  four  Frenchmen  of  the 
name  of  Lachaise,  Depeau,  Mathurin,  and  Gregnon,  had  left 
Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  of  the  month,  for  Kentucky.  With 
this  information,  was  sent  a  description  of  their  persons;  and 
the  further  intelligence,  that  they  were  aiithorized  by  the 
^minister  of  France,  to  excite,  and  engage  as  many  as  they 
could,  citizens,  and  others,  in  Kentucky,  and  elsewhere,  tp 
undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements;  and 
eventually  to  descend  the  river,  and  attack  New  .Orleans. 
That  they  were  furnished  with  money,  and  blank  commissions, 
for  the  purpose — to  be  filled  at'  discretion."  And  the  attention 
of  the  governor,  was^gain  invited  to  the  subject :  and  particu- 
larly to  these  Frenchmen — once  more  he  was  requested,  not» 
to  permit  them  to  excite,  within  Kentucky,  or  carry  on  fronpi 
there  ajiy  hostilities  into  the  territories  of  Spain.    Legal  proge- 
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cutions,  were  recommended — but  should  those  fail,  or  prove 
inadequate;  suppression  by  the  militia  of  the  state,  was  sug- 
gested, and  urged*  Reference  was  made  to  the  example  of 
other  states — and  much  solicitude  expressed,  that  the  pec-  * 
pie  of  Kentucky  should  not  be  decoyed  into  any  illegal  partici- 
pation of  these  measures,  by  any  effect  they  might  expect  from 
them,  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  And  they  were 
again  admonished,  that  their  surest  dependence  was  on  th6 
general  government,  and  the  measures  they  werie  pursuing, 
for  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

Had  this  letter,  or  the  substance  of  it,  been  published ;  no 
doubt  should  be  entertained,  tiotwithstanding  Kentucky  was 
anti-federal,  btit  that  the  good  sense,  and  real  patriotism  of 
the  country,  would  have  turned  an  awful  frown  on  so  insulting, 
and  clandestine  an  intfigue^  as  that,  instituted  by  Mr.  Genet. 

This-  was  not  desired;  on  the  contrary  it  was  to  be  avoided: 
ntid  the  governor  having  united  himself  to  the  party,  no  such 
publication^  was  made,  to  the  people  as  had  been  requested. 

Under  date,  of  the  same  day,  as  the  last  letter  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  there  was  another  addressed  to  the  governor, 
from  the  secretary  of  the  war  office — of  which,  the  following 
is  an  extract*  "To  permit  such  a  measure,  (as  that  projected 
by  the  minister  oi  France)  in  any  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  a  breach  of  our  neutrality,  and  of  course  involve  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  existing  war — and  therefore,  the  enterprise 
•light  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  least  degree."  Again — "The 
secretary  of  state  has  suggested  how  tfiis  design  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  usual  course  of  the  laws — but  if  this  mode  should 
be  ineffectual,  I  am  authorized  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  to  request  that  your  excellency  will  use  effectual  mili- 
tary force  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  the  said 
Frenchmen,  or  any  other  p^sons  who  may  support,  or  abet 
their  design.  For  the  lawful  expenses  of  which  the  United 
States  will  be  responsible." 

So  mu.ch  had  this  French  enterprise  rendered  the  governor 
of  Kentucky  an  object  of  attention,  that  the  governor  of  the 
Northwestern  Tcrritorjj^ddr^ssed  a  letter  to  him  on  the  7th 
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of  the  same  November.     The  following  extracts  are  from  Hi 

"I  have  received .  pretty  direct  information  which'  I  think 
necessary  to  communicate  to  you — that  General  Clark  has 
received  a  commis«ion,  from  the  government  of  France^  and  is 
about  to  raise  a  body  of  men  in  Kentucky  to  attack  the 
Spanish  settlements  upon  the  Mississippi.  Should  a  business 
of  this  kind  be  prosecuted,  the  nation,  Sir^would  probably  be 
involved  in  very  seriousdifficulties,  as  well  as  the  country  over 
which  you  preside. 

"It  would  appear  that  some  measures  to  counteract  it, 
:5hould  betaken  immediately;  more' especially,  if  it  be  true, 
what  report  says,  that  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  paymaster, 
and  a  number  of  French  officers,  are  arrived  at  the  falls  of 
,  Ohio;  and  a  number  of  boats  for  the  expedition  laid  down. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  this  kind,  would  not  escape 
yo.ur  vigilance.  But  as  I  got  the  account  of  it  in  a  manner 
that  would  not  probably  reach  you,  I  tliought  it  my  duty  to 
give  you,  it  over,  which  must  be  my  excuse  for  troubling  yoli 
at  this  time." 

Early  in  November,  the  legislature  of  the  state  assembled — * 
when  the  governor  made  his  communications  to  both  houses ; 
but  without  alluding  to  the  French  enterprise,  or  the  informa- 
tion, given  him  by  the  secretary  touching  the  negotiations  with 
Spain.  The  session  continued  for  weeks;  the  same  reserve 
ttas  maintained;  notwithstanding^  the  governor  received,  these 
last  letters  in  the  time.  Neither  did  he  issue  any  proclamation^ 
to  admonish  the  people.* 

His  vigilance  so  torpid — a  dereliction  of  duty  so  palpable, 
is  not  to  be  explained,  by  the  mere  circumstance,  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commonwealth  being  brother  to  the  member  of 
congress,  or  a  member  of  the  Democratic  society  of  Lexing- 
ton^—No:  the  effect,  originated  in  a  cause  more  profound;  of 
whicJi  those  facts,  were  but  evidences  of  its  existence — and 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  extraordi- 
nary contingencies  of  the  times;  their  concurrence  scenes  to 
have  brought  iito  action  evcTy  principle  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States:  of  which  the  governor  of  Kent  ucky# 
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appears  to  have  participated  bis  full  share — and  in  some  of 
them  with -a  very  vulgat*  feeling.  He  was — of  that  descrip- 
tion of  citizenSj  who  were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — yet  in  a  manner  reconciled  by 
its  progress — but  his  enmity  to  Great  Britain  ever  strong  and 
unabated— his  attachment  to  France,  always  warm,  had  been 
recently  reanimated,  and  rendered  even  zealous.  He  was  a 
distiller  of  whiskey,  and  so  opposed  to  the  tax  on  it,  that  he 
discouraged  its  collection.  He  hated  the  Spaniards;  as  they 
held  the  Mississippi,  and  occluded  Kentucky  from  its  naviga- 
tion. Some  of  his  personal,  and  influential  friends,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  democratic  societies:  between  which,  and  the 
French  agents,  tliere  was  a  correspondence,  or  interchange  of 
sentiments.  While  two  of  these  agents,  were  prepared  by  the 
25th  of  the  month,  to  open  a  direct  intercourse  by  letter  with 
the  governor  himself,  on  the  subject  of  their  mission,  of  usurpa- 
tion, insult,  and  aggression,  on  the  peace,  and  sovereignty  of 
ihe  federal  government,  charged,  with  the  power,  and  duty, 
of  neutrality,  or  wa'r.  That  no  doubt  shall  remain  of  the  fact, 
of  the  correspondence  alluded  to,  at  once  astonishing,  and  mor- 
tifying, the  letters  as  far  as  seen  are  rendered  literally;  the 
place  of  date,  a  few  miles  from  the  governor's  farm.  They 
follow: 

*'Knob  Lick,  Jf(yDember  25lh^  1793. 

"Citizen  Governor: 

"Despatched  by  the  ambassador  of  the  French  republic, 
to  co-operate  with  Citizen  Michaux,  in  tha  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion as  agent  of  the  republic,  (of  which  1  presume  you  have 
already  been  informed,)  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
my  regret  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  wait  upon  you  to  deliver 
iJie  letters  which  I  was  intrusted  idth  by  the  minister'^  and  tp  assure 
you  of  the  lively  affection  which  I  feel  for  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  whose  interests  are  so  dear  to  you. 

"I  have  heard  that  you  sometimes  detach  yourself  from  pub- 
lic business  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  your  family;  should  yo4 
have  such  a  journey  in  contemplation,  I  will  thank  you  to  in- 
form me  of  if. 
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"Impressed  with  a  conviction  that  you  feci  yoursetf  decpiy 
interested  in  the  saccess  of  our  arfn%  1  transmit  you  an  account 
of  our  late  brilliant  aehrevcments.  I  also  add  ^a  copy  of  our 
excellent  constitution,  'which  has  been  generally  accepted  •,  and 
which  has  reconciled  all  parties. 

'^AUGUSTUS  l^ACHAISE." 

No  answer  to  this  letter  has  been  sefen.  That  one  was  re^ 
turned,  is  rendered  probable  from  various -considerations  •,  but 
especially,  from  there  being  one,  to  another  letter,  of  the  same 
date,  plaee,  and  character. 

That  the  French  minister,  had  addressed  the  governor  by 
letter,  is  evidenced,  by  his  agent  Lachaise ;  ^nd  implies  that 
his  dispositions  had  been  matie  known  to  Mr.  Genet,  by  some 
common  friend,  Mr.  Brown  for  example,  in  Philadelphia;  or 
no  such  liberty  could  have  been  taken.  The  other  letter^ 
follows: 

"Citizen  Governor: 

"It  may  appear  quite  strange  to  write  to  you  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  although  it  is  of  some  consequence. 

"With  confidence  from  the  French  ambassador,  I  have  betjn 
despatched  in  company  with  more  Frenchmen  to  join  the  expe^ 
ditiop  of  the  Mississippi. 

^'As  I  am  to  procure  the  provision,  I  am  happy  to  communi- 
cate to  you,  whatever  you  shall  think  worthy  of  my  notice,  or 
in  which  your  advice  may  be  of  use  to  me,  as  I  hope  I  have  in 
no  way  disoblige  you;  if  I  have,  1  will  most  willingly  ask  your 
pardon.  For  nobodj  can  be  more  than  I  am  willing  forr  your 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

"As  some  strang6  reports  has  reached  my  ears  that  your 
excellence  has  positive  orders  to  arreal  all  citizens  inclining  to 
our  assistance,  and  as  my  remembrance  know  by  your  conduct, 
injustice  yoii  will  satisfy  me  in  this  uncommon  request. 

"Please  let  me  kxiow,  as  I  shall  not  make  my  supply  till  your 
excellence  please  to  lienour  me  with  a  small  answer. 

"I  am  your  ;well wisher  in  remaining  for  the  French  cause,  a 
tfue  citizen  democrat. 

"CHARLE  DEFEAU.^^ 
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^'Postscript. — Please  to  participate  some  of  these  handbills,  to 
^hat  noble  society  of  democrats ;  I  also  enclose  a  paper  from 
Pittsburgh." 

T9  the  preceding  letter,  the  govecaor  replied,  as  follows: 
**Frankport,  November  28/A,  1793. 

<'Sie:  I  have  just  received  your  favour  of  the  25th  instant^ 
in  which  you  inform  me  of  your  being  despatched,  with  other 
French  agents  to  go  on  the  expedition  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  reports  had  reached  you  that  I  have  positive  orders  to 
.arrest  all  citizens  that  engage  in  that  enterprise.  I  will  just 
^tate  to  you  what  I  have  in  charge  from  the  secretary  of  state 
at  Philadelphia  on  that  subject,  viz: 

"'The  Spanish  ministers  residing  at  this  place  have  com* 
plained  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  that  certain  per- 
sons there  are  taking  measures  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky  to  join  in  an  enterprise  againsf  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions on  the  Mississippi,  and  directing  me  to  be  particularly 
attentive  to  any  attempts  of  this  kind  among  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky;  and  that  if  1  should  have  reason  to  believe  any  such 
enterprise  meditated,  that  I  should  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  the  consequences,  as  all  acts  of  hostility  committed  by 
them  on  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  are  forbidden 
by  the  laws,  and  will  expose  them  to  punishment ;  and  that  in 
every  event  I  should  take  those  legal  measures  necessary  to 
prevent  any  such  enterprise.' 

"To  which  charge  I  must  pay  that  attention  which  my  pre- 
ijent  situation  obliges  me. 
"I  am,  Sir,  witli  respect, 

"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"ISAAC  SHELBY." 

The  conduct  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  and  General  Wayne^. 
which  will  be  presently  shewn  in  relation  io  this  French- enter- 
prise, will  it  is  believed  be  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
course  pursued  by  Governor  Shelby. 

Governor  St.  Clair,  besides  the  letter  addressed  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Kentucky,  already  seen,  published  a  proclamation 
i6  his  territory,  informing  (he  citizens  of  the  contemplated  in- 
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vasionof  the  Spanish  province  on  the  Mississippi,  and  warning 
them  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  participating  in  it. 
The  conduct  of  GovcriioE  Shelby  being  under  observation,  was 
duly  remarked;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  all 
doubt  was  removed — and  his  feelings,  and  sentiments,  suflS- 
ciently  penetrated,  ascertained,  and  weighed— General  Wayne 
was  put  upon  the  alert.  , 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1794,  he  addiegsed  a  letteif  with 
enclosures,  to  the  governor  of  Kentucky.     They  follow : 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  your  excellency  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  cavalry  stationed 
between  Georgetown  and  Lexington,  in  your  state,  directing 
him  to  receive,  and  obey  your  excellency's  orders  should  you 
find  any  occasion  for  their  services  in  suppressing  the  design 
mentioned  in  the  enclosed  extracts  of  letters,  from  Governor 
St.  Clair,  and  the  secretary  of  war.  The  original  letter  from 
the  war  office,  you  have  undoubtedly .  received  before  this 
period. 

"Should  the  force  now  offered  be  deemed  insufficient,  or 
should  more  be  wanted,  it  shall  not  be  withheld,  upon  this 
intcrestiug  occasion;  notwithstanding  our  proximity  to  the 
combined  force  of  the  hostile  Iridians;  who  are  now  held  in 
double  check,  by  the  troops  on  this  ground,  and  those  posted 
on  the  field  of  battle  of  the  4th  of  November,  1791. 

"The  measures  which  I  have  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
northwestern  frontier,  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  found  satisfac- 
tory, and  eflbctual.* 

'       (Signed)  "ANTHONY  WAYNE." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Governor  St.  Clair  to  Gen.  Wayne: 
"Marietta,  December  dth,  1793. 

"On  the  2d  instant,  I  met  with  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
war,  announcing  the  design  of  certain  Frenchmen,  to  engage 
in  some  military  expedition  against  the  possessions  of  Spain  on 
the  Mississippi — to  set  out  from  Kentucky.  Of  this,  I  had  re- 
ceived information  before  Heft  fort  Washington,  and  informed 
Governor  Shelby  of  it;  in  order,  that  he  might  take  such  mea- 
sures to  prevent  it,  as  he  judged  proper." 
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Another  extract,  from  General  Wayne  to  Major  W.  Winston, 
'or  the  officer  commanding  the  squadron  of  horse: 

'•Sir:  It  has  been  suggested  that.thereis  a  design  of  certahi 
Frenchmen  to  engage  in  some  military  enterprise  against  the 
possessions  of  Spain  on  the  Mississippi — to  set  out  from  Ken- 
lucky — which  government  are  desirous  of  suppressing,  by  due 
course  of  law;  but  should  that  mode  be  found  ineflectual,  his 
excellency  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  will  proba- 
bly call  on  you  and  the  dragoons  under  your  command  to  assist 
in  the  suppression:  you  are  in  that  case  to  receive,  and  obc}' 
liis  orders,  with  promptitude. 

"In  the  interim  yo\i  are  to  hold  yourself  in  perfect  readiness 
to  advance  to  any  quarten,  at  a  moment's  warning." 

Rumours  of  these  measures  undoubtedly  reached  the  cars  of 
the  emissaries,  and  friends  of  France— w^hich,  with  the  cau- 
tion given  them  by  Governor  Shelby,  induced  great  privacy, 
and  circumspection  on  their  part,  in  executing  preparations 
for  the  enterprise.  It,  however,  proceeded — commissions, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  French  minister.  Genet,  and  importing 
the  authority  of  the  French  republic,  were  distributed j  and 
reeeived  by  citizens  of  Kentucky,  sufficient  to  command  an 
Jlrmyoftwo  thousand  men.  .1 

George  Rogers  Clark,  once  an  officer  of  distinguished  ser- 
vices, and  merit,  had  been  induced  to  accept  the  command  of 
Ibis  clandestine  force:  and  in  a  written  document,  set  forth  its 
authority,  principles,  and  objects;  with  the  compensations,  and 
emoluments  to  be  expected. 

The  following  is  a  copy: 

"George  R.  tLARK>  Esq. 

"Major  General  in  the  armies  of  France,  and  commanfler  in 
chief  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Legions  on  the  Mississippi. 

''Proposals — For  raising  volunteers  for  the  reduction  of  the 
vSpanish  posts  on  the  Mississippi,  for  opening  the  trade  of  that 
river,  and  giving  freedom  to  its  inhabitants,  &c. 

"All  persons  serving  the  expedition,  to  be  entitled  to  one 
thousand  acres  of  land — those  that  engage  for  one  year,  will 
bo  entitled  to  two  thousand  acres  of  land — if  they  servo  two 
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years,  or  during  the  present  war  with  France,  they  will  bavd 
Uiree  thousand  acres  of  any  unappropriated  land  that  may  be 
conquered— the  officers  in  proportion — pay,  &c.  as  other 
French  troops*  All  lawful  plunder  to  be  equally  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  war. 

"All  necessaries  will  be  provided  for  the  enterprise,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  cause  the  return  of  those  who  wish 
to  quit  the  service,  as  comfortably  as  possible ;  and  a  reasona* 
ble  number  of  days  allowed  them  to  return — at  the  expiratioa 
of  which  time  their  pay  will  cease.  All  persons  will  be  com- 
missioned agreeably  to  the  number  of  men  they  bring  into  the 
field — those  who  serve  the  expedition,  will  have  their  choice 
of  receiving  their  lands,  or  one  dollar  per  day."  ' 

Thus  were  the  Kentuckians,  invited  to  become,  invaders, 
freebooters,  and  lawless  marauders  on  their  peaceful  neigh* 
hours — -under  a  fbreign  standard — at  which,  their  governor^ 
looked,  and  smiled — while  Judge  Innis,  an  organ  of  the  govern- 
meut,  thus  insulted,  and  outraged,  was  privy — ^and  connived!! ! 

That  Governor  Shelby  had  seen  the  manifesto  of  General 
Clark,  when  he  next  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state,  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  affirmed ;  because  no  direct  evidence  of 
the  fact  is  possessed;  he  had  certainly  heard  of  his  commission, 
by  the  information  of  Governor  St.  Clair.  That  General 
Clark,  had  seen  the  answer  of  Shelby  to  Depeau,  should  admit 
of  no  doubt — that  he  considered  it,  a  certificate  of  conmrafice, 
is  no  less  probable.  How  long  it  was  between  the  receipt  of 
the, commission,  and  the  proposals,  emanating  from  it,  cannot 
be  stated — ^yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  seemed  to 
require  despatch,  it  cannot  be*supposed,  there  was  the  lapse  of 
many  days. 

But  Governor  Shelby,  has  spoken  for  himself;  it  is  right  to 
hear  him.  The  13th  of  January,  1794,  he  addressed  the  secre- 
tary in  the  following  letter: 

"Sir:  After  the  date  of  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  received  in- 
formation that  a  commission  had  been  sent  to  General  Clark, 
with  power  to  name,  and  commission,  other  officers,  and  to 
rai^e  a  body  of  men:  no  steps  having  been  taken  by  him  (as 
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fer  as  has  come  to  my  knowledge)  to  carry  this  plan  into  exe- 
cution I  did  not  conceive,  that  it'  was  either  proper  or  neces* 
sary,  for  me  to  do  any  thing  in  the  business. 

"Two  Frenchmen,  Lachaise,  and  Depeau,  have  lately  come 
into  this  state.  I  am  told  they  declare  publicly,  they  are  ia 
daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  supply  of  money,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  do  receive  it,  they  shall  raise  a  body  of  men,  and 
proceed  with  them  down  the  river. 

"WhethelV  they  have  any  sufficient  reason  to  expect  to  get 
such  a  supply,  or  any  serious  intention  of  applying  it  in  that 
way,  if  they  do  receive  it,  I  can  form  no  opinion. 

"I  judge  it  proper,  as  the  president  had  directed  you  to 
write  to  me  on  this  subject,  to  give  you  this  information,  Aat 
he  may  be  apprised  'as  fully  as  I  am  of  the  -steps  which  have 
been,  and  are  now  taking  here,  in  this  matter.  If  the  president 
should  hereafter  think  itnecessary  to  hold  any  further  commu- 
nication with  the  executive  of  this  state  on  this  subject,,!  wish 
him  to  be  full,  and  explicit  as  to  the  part  which  he  wishes  and 
expects  me  to  act.  That  if  what  is  required  of  me  should  in 
my  opinion  be  within  my  constitutional  powers,  and  in  the  line 
of  my  duty,  I  may  hereafter  have  it  in  my  power  to  shew  that 
the  steps  which  I  may  take  were  not  only  within  my  legal 
powers,  but  were  also  required  by  him. 

"I  have  great  doubts,  even  if  they  (General  Clark,  and  the 
Frenchmen)  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  (pro- 
vided they  manage  their  business  with  prudence)  whether 
there  is  any  legal  authority  to  restrain  or  to  punish  them;  at 
least  before  they  have  actually  accomplished  it.  For  if  it  is  law- 
ful for  any  one  citizea  of  this  state  to  leave  it^  it  is  equally  so 
for  any  number  of  them  to  do, it.  It  is  also  lawful  for  them  to 
carry  with  them  any  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion. And  if  the  act  is  lawful  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  but  th^ 
particular  intention  with  which  it  is  done,  that  can  possibly 
make  it  unlawful — hixi  I  know  of  no  law  which  inflicts  a  pun- 
ii^xment  on  intention  only — or  any  criterion  fcy  which  to  decide 
vot.  II.  O 
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what  would  be  suBkieift  evidence  of  that  inleptioti  t  (ieven)  if 
itwas  a  proper  subject  of  legal  censure. 

"I  shsrtl  upon  all  occasions  be  averse  to  the  exercise  of  any  • 
power  which  1  do  not  consider  myself  as  being  clearly  and  expli- 
citly invoAied  with;  much  4ess  would  I  assume  power,  to  exer- 
cise it  against  men,  who  I  consider  as  friends,  and  brethren,  in 
ikvour  of  «  man,  whom  I  view  as  an  enemy,  and  a  tyrant. 

"I  shall  also  feel  but  little  inclination  to  take  an  active  part* 
in  punishing  or  restraining  my  fellow  citizens  for  a  supposed 
intention  only^— to  gmtify  or  remove  t\ie  fears  ©f  the  ministet' 
of  a  prince  who  openly  withholds  from  us  an  invaluable  right; 
£md  wllo  secretly  instigates  against  us  a  most  savage  and  cruel 
enemy. 

**But  whatever  may  be  mj  private- opinion^  as  a  mal^  as  a 
friend  to  liberty,  an  Americau  citizen^  and  an  inhabitant  of  the 
western  waters — Ishall  at  all  times  hold  it -as  my  duty,  to  per- 
form whatever  may  be  constitutionally  required  of  me  as  gover- 
nor of  Kentucky,  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

(Signed)  **ISAAG  SHELBY.'' 

A  lietiersosingulari  as  to  be  unprecedented,  will  be  thought 
to  merit  some  animpidversion.  Which  will  be  brief,  ft  affects, 
to  put  the  president,  into  possession  of  all  the  information 
which  the  governor  had  in  relation  to  the  French  enterprise ; 
and  in  fact,  conceals  from  him  the  correspondence  which  the 
author  had  with  the  agents  of  Genet,  and  the  fact,  as  well  a& 
tbexjontents,  of  that  minister's  letter  to  him.  It  refers  to  report, 
and  feigns  not  to  consider,  as  real  design,  what  he  was  assured, 
at  least  by  Depeau,  as  early  as  the  28th  of  November,  was  the 
object  and  intention  of  the  mission  to  Kentucky.  It  represents 
those  Frenchmen,  as  having  lately  arrived — when  he  had  their 
letters  of  the  25th  of  the  last  November,  dated  Knob  Lick,  near 
hb.own  farm.  Atid  it  states,  that  they  were  publicly  avowing 
their  illegal,  and  clandestine  purpose;  notwithstanding  the 
author  knew  that  they  had  received  his  admonitions,  and  de- 
clarations of  what  he  mitst  do  in  his  present  ^//iw/Zon.    It  was 
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t)bvi0U&ly  i«teii4ed  to  deceive  the  president^  even  supposing  he 
had  not  m&t  or  been  inforined  of  General  Clark's  manifeito— 
by  suggesting,  that  notbing  bad  been  done.  The  delay,  and 
lapse  of  forty-five  days,  or  more — the  time  which  the  governor 
kneir  those  men,  had  been  in  Kentucky — ^and  that  General 
Clark  had  the  cominiBsion,  &c»;  furnish  grounds  for  the  infe- 
rence) that  it  was  expecl^d,  calculating  on  other  unavoidable 
delays,  before  the  president  could  institute  other  meani  to 
prevent  it — that  the  ei^edition  would  have  been  op  the  Biia- 
sissippi. 

Nor  does  such  an  inference,  although  it  implies  a  complete 
comprottiidioii  ojf  <^icial  duty  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  do 
the  sentiments,  and  feelings,  avowed  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  letter,  the  least  injustice.  Let  the  n^oral  state  of  the  author's 
mind  be  ascertained?  before,  and  when,  he  wrote  the  apology 
for  the  outrage,  and  insult,  committed,  avowed,  and  intended 
to  be  consummated  by  a  foreign  commission  on  die  auttiofity^ 
peace,  and  dignity,  of  the  United  States,  and  his  own  istate,  and 
it  wiH  be  founds  in  the  lowest  stage  of  degradation,  on  that 
branch  of  his  public  dotiea.  Nor  would  it  be  any  mitigation 
•f  the  reproach,  to  suggest,  that  the  attorney  general,  or  the 
eecret&ry  o(  the  commonwealth?  or  any  other  member  of  the 
Democratic  society,  had  drawn  up  the  argument  for  him-i 
and  that  as  he  received  it,  so  it  was  transmitted,  without  examt^ 
nation^  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  Sts^tes* 

However  the  facts  might  be  disguised,  the  communilvtion 
could  not  deceive  the  president  of  the  United  States;  either 
by  its  sophistry^  or  the  part  that  the  governor  could  be  relied 
on  to  act— and  he  gave  him  up  to  Edmund  Randolph,  who  had 
been  attorney  i^feneral,  and  was  by  the  time  the  letter  was  to 
be  answered,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States.  And 
who,  in  a  long  letter,  which  is  not  naaterial  to  this  part  of  the 
history  to  recite,  attempted  to  teach  the  governor  his  errorS| 
and  his  duties.  The  exact  effect  of  which  is  not  known;  as 
the  obnoxious  enterprise  was  rendered  abortive  from  othef 
causes,  whieh  will  be  concisely  delineated. 
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^he  receipt,  and  perusal,  of  the  governor's  letter,  couW  but 
recall  to  the  mind  of  the  president,  that  of  the  preceding  Octo* 
ber;  which  produced  a  contrast  as  striking,  as  the  effect  was 
painful.  The  president,  had  at  once  a  clear  conviction,  that 
a  total  defalcation  had  taken  place  in  the  governor — that  hav- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  naan  to  contend  against,  he  could  not 
rely  upon  the  co-operation,  of  the  o^cer,  to  repress  the  hostile 
deMgns  of  the  French  agents  in  Kentucky — and  he  appealed) 
to,the  good  sense,  and  real  patriotism  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  by  proclamation  bearing  date  the  24th  of  March,  1794: 
in  this,  he  informed  them  of  the  illicit  project,  and  warned  them 
of  the  danger  of  enibarking  in  it.  This  measure  had  been  de^ 
layed,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  and  respect,  towards  the  go- 
vernor of  Kentucky,  from  whom  it  had  been  expected;  as  well 
from  the  communications  made  to  him,  as  from  his  early  assu- 
rances. This  proclamation,  operated  as  a  real  check,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent — several  persons  who  had  received  commis- 
sions, and  one,  of  the  rank  of  general,  whose  name  could  be 
mentioned,  and  his  personal  communications  recited,  (but  that 
it  is  intended  to  withhold  the  names  of  those  who  abandoned 
the  enterprise,)  which  he  said  he  "had  been  induced  to  believe^ 
by  a  member  of  congress,  was  agreeable  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States — and  that  he  did  not  know  to  the  contrary, 
until  undeceived  by  his  proclamation."  These  who  adhered, 
could  but  feel  some  embarrassment;  notwithstanding  they 
might  apprehend  no  danger  from  the  Mgh  public  functionaries 
of  Kentucky:  who  existed  in  a  most  singular  state  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  enmity  against  the  general  government.  The  sole 
federal  judge,  Harry  Innis,and  one,  or  more,  of  the  judges  of 
the  state  court  of  appeals,  implicated  in  the  former  intrigue 
with. Spain,  were  reduced  to  silent  observation;  with  what  pre- 
dominant feelings,  is  not  exactly  known:  while  other  public 
characters,  of  official  importance,  were  in  similar  predicaments. 
The  judge,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  shall  himself 
be  the  witness  of  his  own  privity,  and  connivance.  The  fol- 
lowing extmcts  are  from  a  deposition  given  by  him,  in  the  case 
of  Sebastiaui  hereafter  to  receive  more  particular  attentioo* 
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-  *^This  deponent  observes,  that  k  must  be  known,  and  recol* 
lected  by  some  of  the  committee  the  violent  heat  that  pervaded 
this  state,  arising  from  the  publications  and  proceedings  of  the 
Democratic  society  in  Lexington,  and  some  other  places — that 
it  must  be  known  and  recollected,  that  the  French  minister, 
Genet,  had  sent  his  emissaries  to  this  state  to  excite  the  peopki 
of  Kentucky  to  offensive  measures  against  the  Spanish  province 
of  Louisiana — that  officers  were  appointed  to  command  an 
army  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose;  and  that  report  said  it  ira^r 
to  consist  of  two  thousand  men. 

*'The  truth  of  these  facts,  the  deponent  has  no  doubt  can,  \t 
necessary,  be  proved." 

Again — ^'^The  deponent  further  states  that  such  was  the  heat 
of  the  public  mind  at  that  period  respecting  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  he  avoided  the  meetings  of  the  Democratic 
societies,  lest  their  measures  should  lead  to  acts  which  would 
attract  the  n  ticeofthe  general  government,  and  prosecutiona 
be  instituted,  which  could  only  be  done  in  the  court  in  which 
this  deponent  presides." 

The  deponent,  to  support  his  statements,  as  it  is  conceived^ 
produced,  an  address  from  the  Democratic  society  of  Lexington 
dated  the  13th  of  December,  1793:  and  also  a  letter  signed 
Auguste  Lachaise,  dated  it  is  supposed  in  May  1794,  stating 
that  two  thousand  brave  Kentuckians  had  been  Kcruited  to 
march  against  the  Spaniar(ls  in  Louisiana,  to  assist  the  French 
regain  that  country. 

On  these  evidences  no  comment  is  deemed  necessary.  Th^ 
more  clearly  however,  to  represent  the  state  of  things  into 
which  this  French  intrigue,  by  the  aid  of  the  Democratic^ 
societies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  connivance,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  those  whc^e  official  situations  on  the  other,  required 
them  to  suppress  it,  had  placed  Kentucky— and  to  exhibit  still 
further,  a  picture  of  the  times — some  extracts  will  be  given 
from  the  address,  referred  to,  by  Judge  Innis.     They  follow? 

"This  measure  is  not  dictated  by  party,  or  faction — it  is  the 
consequence  of  unavoidable  necfessity.  U  has  become  so  from 
the  neglect  shewn  by  the  general  government,  to  obtain  for  the 
citl^ns  interested  therein,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi." 
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,  **Tbe  navigatiop  of  the  Mississippi  was  «okmnly  given  and 
confirmed  bj  Great  Britain  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates,  by  the  provisimial  articles  entered  into  at  Paris,  between 
the  two  nations."  It  then  proceeds  to  represent  that  more  than 
eleven  years  bad  elapsed,  during  which  this  irrefragable  rigb# 
bad  beentlenied.  Asks  what  has  been  done  by  the  formei^of 
present  government — slates  that  repeated  memarials  had  been 
presented  to  congre^Si  which  had  been  treated  with  neglect, 
bofdering  •n  contempt.  Once  a  disgraceful  offer  had  been 
made  to  barter  away  the  right.  Tlie  government  was  changed  5 
Uew  hope  had  arisen,  only  to  be  disappointed— ^latter  memorials 
were  treated  as  tiie  former  had  been.  Six  years  had  passed 
away,  and  the  right  not  yet  obtained.  ^'Money  is  to  be  taken 
from  us  by  an  odious  excise:  but  the  means  of  our  obtaining 
our  jaU  right  is  denied.  In  the  mean  time,  our  brethren  on 
the  eastern  waters,  possess  every  advantage  which  native,  or 
contract,  can  give  them." 

*^Alas!  is  thq  energy  of  our  government  not  to  be  exerted 
fegainst  our  enemies?  is  it  all  to  be  resei^ed  for  her  citizens?"" 

'^^£]U'Eiii£XCE,  fellow  citizens,  has  shewn  us  that  the  geneir^I 
government,  is  unwilling  that  we  shoi](ld  obtain  the  i^vigation 
of  the  river  Mississippi.  A  local  policy  appears  to  have  an* 
tiadue  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  union.  It  seems  to  be 
the  object  of  that  policy  to  prevent  the  papulation  of  tbi% 
country;  which  would  draw  from  the  eastern  states  their  in- 
dustrious citizei^."  Again — ^"But  if  they  are  not  unwiUing  to 
do  as  justice,  they  are  at  least  regardless  of  our  rights  ^d 
welfare.'^ 

After  this,  a  remonstrance  to  the  president  and  congress,  i» 
fecommended.  It  is  said,  the  crisis  is  favourable;  that  Spain,, 
is  engaged  in  a  war  with  France — that  if  we  wait  for  peace, 
"we  must  then  contend  against  her  undivided,  strength." 

"But  what  may  be  the  event  of  the  proposed  application,  is 
still  uncertain.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  still  upon  our  guard, 
and  watchful  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  gain 
•  our  object.  In  order  to  this,  our  union  should  be  as  perfect 
apd  luting  as  possible.  We  propose  that  societies  should  be 
formed  in  convenient  districts  in  every  part  of  the  western 
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i^Htiitj^  who  diall  preserve  a  <5ofres]f>ondenie  %ipou  this  vm^ 
^very  other  subject  of  general  concern.  By  means  of  these 
societies  we  shall  be  enabled  speedily  to  know,  what  may  be 
the  result  of  our  endeavours — to  consult  upon  such  ftitthef 
measures  as  may  be  necessary,  to  preserve  unioft,  and  finally 
6y  these  means  to  secure  success." 

The  following  pargraph  is  the  conclusion: 
**Remember,  that  it  is  a  common  cause  which  ought  to  unite 
iis,.that  that  cause  is  indubitably  just,  that  ourselves  and  pes;- 
terity  are  interested,  that  the  crisis  is  favourable,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  union  that  the  object  can  be  achieved.  The  obstacles- 
are  great,  and  so  ought  to  be  our  efforts.  Adverse  fortune 
•may  attend  us,  but  it  shall  never  dispirit  us<  W^e  may  for  ar 
while  exhaust  our  wealth  and  strength — ^but  until  the  all- 
impoctant object  is  procured,  we  pledgeourSelves  to  you;  and 
let  us  air  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  that  our  perseverance 
and  our  friendship,  will  be  inexhaustible." 

This  WHS  signed  by  John  Breckenrid«e,  chairman;  attested- 
by  Thomas  Todd,  and  Thomas  Bodley,  clerks:""  and  addressed, 
*'7b  the  frthabitants'  of  the  United  Stales  west  of  the  Allegany  and 
Apaleuchian  Mountahis.^ 

The  following  extracts  are  from  another  democratic  publi- 
cation, calleid  "The  Crisis," 

The  presidcntof  the  United  States,  in  his  message  of  the 
5th  of  December,  1793,  to  congress^  having  said,  that  the  state 
of  negotiation  with  Spain  should  be  the  subject  oidLConJUeatial 
«ommunication;  it  made  the  text,  of  the  ensuing  commentary: 
"If  ever  a  free  people  have  been  more  degraded  and  insul- 
ted, or  borne  degradation,  and  insult  with  a  more  submissive 
patience,  than  you,  ye  people  of  Kentucky!  let  an  example 
be  produced.  To  search  for  it  int|ie  government  of  despots, 
would  be  fruitless,  for  though  partiality  and  oppression  are 
there  found,  yet  they  are  devested  of  duplicity;  and  the  op- 
pressors and  oppressed  understand  each  other.  The  latter 
expect  what  they  receive,  and  are  not  mortified,  or  disap- 
pointed. To  freemen,  the  mortification,  and  disappointment 
^re  exquisite:  because  having  no  right  to  calculate  on  par- 
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tiality   or  oppression,    the  actual  experience    of  either  is 
intolerable." 

Again — "From  government  you  have  nothing  even  to  hope« 
They  never  did  intend — nor  will  they  ever  invest  you  with  the 
tight  to  use  the  Mississippi.  Its  procurement  depends  solely 
on  ourselves.  And  this,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  the  crisis---thG 
critical  moment." 

Next,  the  war  in  Europe  is  alluded  to;  and  American  coum 
seip,  put  out  of  the  question.     Then  follows: 

^^Louisiana,  groaning  under  oppression  and  tyranny,  is  im| 
*  ploring  you  with  uplifted  hands." 

But  to  conclude  this  farrago,  of  democratic  excitement,  to 
anarchy,  or  to  war ;  take  what  follows. 

*'To  thoee  remaining  veteran  patriots,  whose  footsteps  we 
followed  to  this  distant  desert,  and  who  by  their  blood  and 
toil  have  converted  it  into  a  smiling  and  delightful  country ; 
we  now  look  up.  Under  your  guidance  we  fpught,  we  bled, 
^nd  we  conquered  this  couptry:  under  your  guidance  we  still 
wish  to  fight,  and  bleed,  while  any  appendage  to  its  complete 
enjoyment  remains  to  be  procured.  Strength,  courage,  and 
firmness,  are^  now  at  your  service,  ready  to  be  directed  by 
your  experience  and  wisdom.  Our  lives  arid  our  fortunes  we 
are  free  to  hazard  in  the  attempt — and  so  long  as  we  can  wield 
a  sword,  or  raise  a  shilling,  they  shall,  if  you  lead  the  Way,  be 
devoted  to  the  procurenjent  of  this  right." 

This  was  indeed,  a  crisis — in  the  affairs  of  the  union,  as  well 
as  in  the  character,  and  fate  of  Kentucky.  Defection  and 
treachery  infected  their  councils — faction,  and  discord,  dis- 
-<;urbed  their  repose^  menaced  their  peace;  and  endangered 
ti^eir  safety.  This  faction,  coextensive  with  the  United  States; 
but  more  particularly  tictive  in  the  southern,  middle,  and  west- 
ern, sections  of  the  country,  was  stimulated  by  that  infuriated 
Frenchman,  Genet,  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government; 
formed  into  corresponding  societies,  reduced  to  system — direct- 
ed with  skill,  unrestrainedby  truth,  or  justice — determined  by 
a  most  inveterate  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  administration  of 
the  government — ^heated  by  the  restraints  which  were  opposed 
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tQ  its  desire  of  taking  part  in  the  war,  on  tlie  side  of  France — 
^md  impatieht  to  get  hold  of  the  reins  of  government — it  witb* 
held  from  the  administration,  every  support  within  its  power; 
giving  it,  at  the  same  time,  every  possible  annoyance — ^by 
supporting  its  enemies;  by  intimidating  its  friends;  and  by 
misrepresenting,  and  hiring  unprincipled  writers  to  misrepre- 
sent, its  character,  motives,  and  measures.  Let  these  things 
be  j'jdged  of,  by  the  specimens,  which  were  exhibited  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  she  will  not  be  supposed  the  worst;  yet  the  picture 
thus  produced,  and  applied  to  the  whole,  will  not  be  over- 
charged with  deformity.  Such  is  the  nature  of  faction,  in  a 
government,  deriving  its  organization  from  the  great,  and  al* 
most  indiscriminate,  mass  of  population  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  invests  itself  with  popular  epithets — it  affects  a  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  it  represents  as 
being^  in  danger  from  those  in  office — it  suggests  specious 
theories  for  the  public  good — it  lays  hold  of  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  tlie  ill-judging,  because  ignorant,  p^rt  of  the 
multitude — it  neglects,  and  disdains  to  use,  the  constituted 
organs  of  the  public  will,  until  after  it  has  first  corrupted  or 
seduced  them — but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  possess  integrity,  ^ 
the  aim  is  to  bring  them  into  disrepute.  And  for  this  purpose, 
they,  and  their  writers,  assail  their  official  and  private  charac- 
ters, ^ith  foul  slanders,  and  gross  perversions  of  facts;  actual 
falsehoods,  and  base  calumny.  If  such  was  the  -treatment 
which  Washington  received  from  the  faction  of  his  time,  who 
ahall  hope  to  escape?  And  that  it  was,  let  his  own  reluctant 
declarations,  and  a  thousand  other  testimonies  public  in  tbpse 
times,  but  which  cannot  be  introduced  kito  this  history,  testify 
to  posterity. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  honest  differences  of 
opinion,  as  to  objects,  or  systems  of  policy,  grounding  them-N 
selves  upon  truth  and  an  adherence  to  tha  true  construction 
and  application  of  the  constitution,  although  carried  into  oppo- 
sition, against  both  public  mien  and  measures,  when  employed 
consistent  with  those  fundamental  principles,  truths  and  the 
toixstituiipn;  whatever  aids  may  be  derived  from  co-operation^ 
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exercised  within  the  same  restrictions,  are/aiV — -and  hofacttorfit 
It  is  iaisehood,  and  the  perversion  of  the  constitution,  or  laws/ 
which  are  «een  to  take  place,  in  relatioq  to  governmental  men, 
or  measures,  by  naeans  of  others,  which  mainly  distinguishes 
fACTioiff  from  an  honest  oppt>siTioN. 

The  aim  of  the  latter,  is  to  displace,  or  correct,  that  which 
is  really  thought  wrong;  by  the  application  of  intelligence^ 
and  reason,  to  real  matters  of  fact.  -While  the  ruling  objects 
of  faction,  being  the  honour  and  emolument  of  its  leaders;  it 
resorts  to  sinister  means;  employs  falsehood,  and  the  vilest, 
as  well  as  the  most  adroit  means,  to  accomplish  its  ends. 

Then  those  may  be  considered  factious  citizens,  whether  in 
a  minority,  or  a  majority,  who  from  time  to  time  agitate  the 
people,  by  inflated,  and  inflammatory  addresses,  to  their  local 
feelings,  or  incidental  prtepossessions  j  in  which  the  real  state 
of  public  n>easi?res  i&  misrepresented;  the  characters  of  public 
men,  or  their  motives,  traduced ;  dr  the  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  of  constitutional  law,  urged  upon  them. 

This  is  sometimes  done,  by  restless  and  ambitious  indivi*- 
duals,  without  concert,  to  gain  distinction,  and  to  acquire 
j^opularity,  for  future  user  ki  the  particular  instance  endea- 
voured to  be  illustrated  in  this  pact  of  the  history,  not  over- 
looking other  considerationsy  the  course  adopted  and  pursued, 
was  prompted  by  aims  and  designs,  as  already  suggested,  stiU 
more  profound  and  momentous.  The  objects  were  distinctly 
seen,  though  at  some  distance,  in  perspective,  and  the  scheme 
of  operations  digested ;  which,  could  it  be  executed,  was  te 
lejive  Washington,  and  those  of  his  political  principles,  out  of 
office,  and  to  put  Jefeerson  in  hi?  place* 

Democratic  societies,  their  addresses,  and  publications,  and 
all  the  mighty  machinery  of  opposition  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, were  ao  many  developments;  while  their  .connexion  with 
the  French  minister,  and  t-heir  passion  for  France,  but  so  many 
clues  leading  the  minds  of  attentive  observers,  to  the-  ulterior 
objects  of  the  grand  drama,  at  that  time  in  rehearsal. 

The  circumstances  of  the. times,  were  thought  peculiarly 
favourable,  by  the  leaders  of  the  factiont    The  government 
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was  involved  in  dispute  with  Great  Britain — engaged  in  diffi-^ 
cult  negotiations  with  Spain—in  jeopardy  from  France — actu- 
Blly  at  war  with  various  tribes  of  Indians,  on  an  extensive 
frontier — and  agitated  by  intestine  commotions,  growing  out 
of  an  attempt  to  raise  internal  revenue^  of  which  the  adminis- 
tration was  greatly  deficient;  and  without  which,  it  was  to 
become  nerveless,  ^d  impotent.  The  faction  was,  "therefore, 
presented  with  the  flattering  prospect  of  triumphing  over  that 
governmental  administration,  which  had  hitherto  held  it  in 
check:  ^nd  the  leaders  deemed  it  expedient  to  place  their 
whole  means  in  active  requisition.  Their  ardent  desire  for  a 
'grar  with  England,  h^d  two  motives ;  one  to  embarrass  the 
general  government,  which  was  unprepaifed  for  it;  the  other 
was,  to  aid  France,  and  overthrow  her  opponents. 

If  they  supported,  as  they  did,  the  insolent  usurpations,  and 
n\ore  extravagant  pretensions  of  Genet,  it  was  but  to  ensure 
his  influence  to  their  side—rif  they  countenanced  democratic 
^cieiies,  and  abused  the  whiskey  tax,  it  was  to  extend  and 
organize  disaffectijon  to  federalists,  and  the  government — if 
they  fomented  insurr^JUon,  it  was  to  obstruct  the  collection  of 
the  revenue — if  they  abused  and  opposed  the  mode  of  making 
war  with  the  Indians,  it  was  to  destroy  or  abolish  the  little 
army  which  the  government  had  on  the  frontier.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  position  ofGeneral  Wayne,  gave  soma  of  our 
Kentucky  patriots  of  the  day,  most  exquisite  pain.  For  they 
were  no  kss  desirous  of  repioving  whatever  might  annoy  thcna, 
•than  they  were  vigilant  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circum- 
-etance  in  their  favo,ur. 

The  govcrnmeint,  ostensibly  founded  on  the  virtue  and  intel- 
4igence  of  the  people,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
secured  to  the  mogt  intelligent  and  virtdous  part  of  tliem,  an 
ascendency  in  her  couhcils.  B^t  no  such  thing.  The  govern; 
ment,  in  fact,  emanating  from  the  popular  oiass,  almost  without 
distinction,  is  no  less  dependent  on  their  ignorance,  vice,  and 
folly,  than. on  their  better  qualities  and  qualifications.  It  is  a  . 
government  radicajly  and  essentially  dependent  on  popular 
oviNiox;  in  the  formation  and  support  of  which,  their  fcllies 
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and  vices  arc  as  likely  to  take  the  lead^  as  thfeir  wisdom  and 
virtue.  One  thing  is  offered,  as  the  result  of  experience,  and 
worthy  of  further  observation;  which  is,  that  politicians  who 
rely  upon  the  latter,  will  fail  twice,  where  those  who  depend 
upon  the  former,  will  fall  once.  While  it  is  to  be  admitted, 
this  was  no  secret  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition;  but  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  basis  of  tlieir  calculation,  and  the  foundation 
of  their  hope  and  expectation  of  success.  To  effect  the  change 
desired  in  the  administration,  it  was  first  necessary  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  sentiments  and  opinioi^  of  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people.  But  in  the  affairs  of  government,  ever 
intricate  to  the  people,  because  beyond  their  comprehension^ 
they  are  compelled  to  look  to  a  few  men,  or  to  one  man,  in 
whom  they  place  confidence,  as  their  guide.  At  the  time 
treated  of,  Washington  was,  and  had  been,  that  man,  with  all 
that  part  of  the  American  people  who  were  denominated 
federalists.  The  other  portion,  known  as  anti-federalists^  had 
not,  until  very  recently,  and  perhaps  not  in  December,  17^3; 
any  ostensible  and  avowed  head.  Previous  to  that  time,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  knowing  ones  had  looked  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
as  the  man.  Nor  was  he,  without  Intimations  of  the  kind — 
which  he  received  with  equal  gratification,  and  complacency. 
Nor  was  it  very  long  before  a  suspicion,  growing  out  of  his 
own  conduct,  waS  attached  to  him,  of  designing  to  supplant 
Washington  i)s  the  good  opinion  ani>  confidence  or  his  coun- 
trymen. He  could  not  remain  ignorant  of  his  being  under- 
stood. He  could  not  retaia  his  official  situation — became* 
restless  in  his  office — intimated  an  intention  of  resigning — and 
did  actually  resign  in  the  course  of  the  winter:  thenceforth 
Btanding  out  as  the  man  avowed:  to  whom  the  faction  thea 
looked  up  to  as  their  head. 

The  complete  development  of  this  intrigue,  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States ;  to  which  this  has  no  pretension, 
farther  than  Kentucky  is  concerned;  and  even  that,  although 
an  indispensable  part  of  her  history,  will,  it  is  not  doubted, 
extort  execrations,  that  will  fall  on  the  book,  and  on  the  author^ 
with  the  design,  if  not  the  effect,  of  traducing  both* 
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From  the  representations  already  given,  it  will  be  perceived^ 
that  President  Washington,  must  have  found  himself  in  very 
unpleasant  circumstances.  Yet,  however  disafifcclion,  or 
treachery,  might  wound  his  feelings  as  a  man,  they  but  stimu- 
lated his  vigilance,  without  embarrassing  his  counsels,  as  an 
officer  of  the* nation.  He  had  solicited  the  recall  of  Genet. 
He  was  still  suppprted  by  faithful  friends,  in  the  cabinet;  and 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  energies  of  his  mind  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  to  promote  and  harmpni^e  the  mterests  of  every 
part.  The  preserv^ation  of  peace  with  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  was,  in  his  judgment,  indispensable  to-the  prosperity, 
perhaps  to  the  existence,  of  the  union  of  the  states.  To  preserve 
the  neutrality  which  he^  had  declared,  was  but  a  necessary 
means  to  the  great  end  proposed. 

Additional  instructions  were  given  to  ^General  Wayne. 
.Among  other  things^  a  military  post  was  ordered  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Massac,  on  the  Ohio — that  if  peaceful  means  sliould 
fail  of  its  desired  effect,  upon  the  Frenchified  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky ;  that  they  might  be  operated  upon  by  those 
of  a  more  pungent  nature,  should  they  attempt  to  carry  their 
provisions,  arms,  and  anjmunition,  by  that  route  to  the  Spanish 
territories,  with  hostile  intent — the  scruples  of  Governor 
Shelby,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  What  would  have 
been  the  termination  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  grand '' 
scheme  for  revolutionizing  the  government,  cannot  be  known^ 
and  need  not  be  conjectured,  if  a  revolution  had  not  taken 
place  in  France;  which  produced  the  recall  of  Genet,  occa- 
sioned the  condemnation  of  his  measures,  and  the  utter  defeat 
and  dismay  of  his  agents.  Until  this  event  was  known  in 
Kentucky,  the  project  was  in  operation ;  and  as  it  would  seem 
from  subsequent  disclosures,  all  but  ready  to  resolve  itself  into 
military  practice  and  evolution.  The  Democratic  society,  in 
,  the  mean  time,  co-operating  with  unabated  activity,  and  good 
will.  Of  the  governor,  and  the  sole  judge  of  the  federal  court, 
it  need  only  be  said,,  that  they  saw,  and  permitted* 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1794,  a  special  request,  was  published, 
that  the  members  of  the  Democratic  society  wguld  attend  a 
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meeting  in  Lexitigton,  on  the  following  Monday.  Soon  after 
which,  there  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  an  address,  "to  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  America."  In  this,  the  old  topics, 
eastern  enmity,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  were  put 
in  a  tiigh  state  of  preparation ;  and  made  to  run  the  round  of 
popular  feeling,  with  a  new  impetus,  and  improved  tone  of 
sentiment.  From  which  the  following  sentences,  are  extracted, 
ns  characteristic  of  its  temper,  and  indicative  of  its  object, 

"The  time  is  now  come  when  we  ought  to  relinquish,  our 
claim  to  those  blessings,  proffered  to  us  by  nature,  or  endeavour 
io  obtain  them,  at  every  hazard." 

"The  principles  of  our  confederation  have  been  totally  per- 
verted by  our  Atlantic  brethren." 

*'It  is  a  fact,  incontestable,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to 
deprive  us  of  all  that  can  be  important  to  us  as  a  people." 

"To you  then,  inhabitants  of  the  west!  is  reserved  the  dis- 
play of  those  virtues,  onee  the  pride  and  boast  of  America, 
uncontaminated  with  Atlantic  luxury-r-beyond  the  reach  of 
European  influence,  the  pampered  vultures  of  conMnercial 
countries  have  not  found  access  to  your  retreat." 

"A  noble  and  just  occasion  presents  itself,  to  assert  your 
rights — and  with  your  own,  perhaps  establish  those  of  thou- 
>nnd6  of  your  fellow  n^ortala." 

^'Reflect  that  you  may  be  the  glorious  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  of  relieving  frotti  the  galling  chains  of 
«lavery,  your  brethren  of  Louisiana,"  &c. 

It  IS  knowD,  that  Citizen  Governor  Shelby,  had  with  the 
letterofDepeau,  received  acopy  of  tlie  French  address  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  on  the  subject  of  the  intended  expedition, 
■which  he  was  desiped  to  participate  with  "the  noble  society  of 
Democrats."  It  is  known  also  that  Lachaise  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  same  society — and  it  is  obvious,  that  an  allusion 
is  made  to  the  intended  irruption  into  the  Spanish  territory,  in 
the  foregoing  extracts. 

But  they  arc  not  all.     The  same  address  proceeds:  "Before. 

I  close  this  address,  I  cannot  but  observe  with  what  indignation 

must  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  view  the  conduct  of  the  general 

,  g^em?we«/,iowards  them  in  particulart     In  answer  to  thejr 
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decent  and  spirited  exertions,  they  receive,  instead  ofassuran* 
ces  of  relief  from  oppression,  (Renunciations  from  tlw)  executive  j 
and  are  held  up  to  public  view,  as  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  America.  And  a  miserable  fragment  of  the  mighty  legions 
of  the  United  States,  is  destined  to  awe  the  hosts  of  fre<»men 
who  seek  but  their  right."  There  was  much  more,  of  the 
dame  kind*  Let  this,  however,,  suffice  to  shew  "the  faction  of 
the  times,"  as  it  connected  itself  with  French  affairs:  its  fur- 
ther concern  with  the  revenue,  will  engage  future  attention, 
when  the  account  of  this  intrigue  is  closed.  Which,  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  its  parts,  will  be  continued;  notwithstanding  it 
will  leave  several  transactions,  and  the  legislative  session,  of 
1793,  for  a  time  unn9ticed.  But  this  "noble  society,"  had  not 
yet  heard  the  fate  of  its  still  vaore  noble  patron,  Mr.  Genet. 

Cotemporaneous  with  the  time  alluded  to  by  the  foregoing 
extracts,  the  democratic  societies  had  taken  suchhoW  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  in  sundry  counties,  apd  sp  relied  upon  moulding  it 
to  their  purpose;  that,  deeming  the  state  constitutioo  within 
the  scope  of  their  views,  it  was  assailed  in  print — the  senate, 
as  being  an  arisiocvacy^  too  independent  of  the  people;  and  the 
criminal  code,.which  it  liad  not  abolished,  as  being  cruel,  and 
bloody.  Because  jt  had  retained  the  gallows,  and  permitted 
hanging  for  certain  crimes.  And  which,  it  is  to  be  confessed, 
\efy  naturally  led  such  men  to  reflect  on  tho  subject  with 
disapprobation. 

A  correspondence  vf^s  also  opened  by  means  of  a  committee 
of  the  society,  with  a  similar  organ  of  one  of  the  democratic 
societies  of  Pennsylvania ;  where  they  were  plenty,  and  parti- 
cularly active  in  the  Iwly  cause  of  insurrection  a^inst  the 
general  government. 

But  wo  to  the  projects  of  French  democracy,  in  those  days-! 
involving  in  np  small  degree,  at  least,  the  democratic  societies 
of  tlie  United  States;  and  those  of  Kentucky^in  particular. 

Democracy  in  France,  seems  to  have  resembled  a  ferocious 
animal,  with  more  hands  than  its  many  head;>  could  employ; 
while  those  unemployed  by  itself,  were  engaged  in  lopping  off 
headsj  until  it  took  a  ftcw  direction,  and  employed  them; 
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trhich  threw  the  others  out  of  its  employ,  and  into  the  occuftt' 
tion  of  catting  off  heads;  and  so  on,  alternately.  So  it  was^, 
however,  that  a  bloody  revolution  took  place;  Genet  was  re- 
called, and  his  doings  disavowed.  Thereby  terminating  the 
mission  of  Citizen  Lachaise;  annulling  the  commission  toGen. 
Clark,  and  his  followers;  and  relieving  Governor  Shelby,  from 
the  pain  of  perusing  letters  from  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  recalling  his  attention  to  his  duties, 
could  but  reproach  him  with  neglecting  the  most  important 
of  them. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  or  thereabout,  Lachaise  communicated 
to  the  Democratic  society  of  Lexington,  an  account  of  the  sa4 
catastrophe.  He  said,  "that  causes  unforeseen  had  put  a  stop 
to  the  march  of  two  thousand  brave  Kentuckians,  who  were 
about  to  go  and  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish  despotism  on  the 
Mississippi;  where  Frenchmen  arid  Kentuckians, united  under 
the  banners  of  France,  might  have  made  one  nation,  the  hap- 
piest in  the  world ;  so  perfect  was  their  sympathy."  Consoling, 
however, 'Hhis  august  assembly,"  for  the  disappointment  and 
delay  occasioned  by  the  late  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  by 
assuring  them  that  he  would  make  honourable  mention  of  them 
to  the  national  convention  of  France :  to  which  they  were  referred 
for  ulterior  aid.  And  the  fact  has  been  disclosed,  by  one  of 
its  clerks,  that  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  the  society  acted 
on  this  valedictory;  hut  the  particular  character  of  the  trans- 
actioii  has  not  been  manifested  to  the  public;  whence  the 
inference  is  fairly  deducible,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
duty,  and  probably  a  violation  of  their  allegiance,  as  citizens. 

However  much  the  democratic  societies  might  deplore  the 
change,  which  wrested  from  them  the  fraternity  and  assistance 
of  their  French  friends;  and  deeply  as  they  might  regret  the 
loss  of  so  potent  an  agency  in  disturbing  or  obstructing  the 
operations  of  the  general  government,  they  had#  yet  all  the 
subjects  of  their  complaint  left  in  full  force — the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Indian  war,  the  excise ;  and  another,  yet, 
even  more  precious,  which  had  acquired  new  interests,  "the 
controversy  with  Grc^it  Britain."    Nor  did  they  doubt  of  tho 
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fiAure  co-operation  of  French  agents,  and  of  French  influence^ 
British  interference  with  the  American  commerce,  furnished 
new  topics  for  war  with  England;  which  they  not  only  par 
Srionately  called  for,  but  fomented,  and  ardently  desired.  The 
faction  was,  therefore,  only  put  to  the  trouble  of  adjusting  their 
batteries  to  the  different  objects  of  attack;  which  might  pro- 
duce a  mementary  suspension  of  their  n»arch,  but  by  no  means 
diverted  their  attention  from  the  grand  design,  or  diminished 
their  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

The  24th  of  the  month,  was  published,  as  the  result  of  a 
large  and  respectable  meeting  in  Lexington,  assembled  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  state,  the  following  resolutions: 

"1st.  .That  the  inhabitants  west  of  the  Apalachian  moun- 
t^ns^  are  entitled  by  nature,  and  by  stipulation,  to  the  free  and 
undisturbedv  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi. 

'  "2d.  That  from  the  year  1783  until  this  time,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  ri^  has  been  uniformly  withheld  by  the  Spaniards. 

"3d.  That  the  general  government,  whose  duty  itwastobave 
put  us  into  the  possession  pf  this  right,  have,  either  through 
desijo^ii  or  mistaken  policy,  adopted  no  effectual  measure  for 
its  attainment. 

,.  «4th.  l*hat  even  th(^  measures^they  have  adopted,  have  been 
uniformly  concealed  from  us,  and  veiled  in  mysterious  secrecy. 

"5th.  That  civil  liberty  is  prostrated,  when  the  servants  of 
the  people  are  suffered  to  tell  their  masters,  that  communica. 
tions  which  they  may  judge  important,  ought  not  to  be  intrusted 
to  them. 

"6th.  That  we  have  a  right  to  elpect,  and  demand,  that 
Spain  should  be  compelled  immediately  to  acknowledge  our 
right,  or  that  an  end  be  put  to  all  negotiations  on  that  subject. 

"7th.  That  the  injuries,  and  insults,  done  and  offered  by 
*  Great  Britain  to  America^  call  loudly  for  redress;  and  that  we 
will  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  support  the  general  govern- 
ment in  any  attempt  to  obtain  that  redress. 

"8th.  That  as  the  voice  of  all  Eastern  America  has  now 
cj^lied  on  the  pjesident  of  the  United,  States,  to  demand  that 
VOL.  n,  Q  '  . 
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redress  of  Great  Britain,  Western  America  has  a  right  to  ^- 
pect  and  demand  that  nothing  shall  be  considered  as  a  satis* 
faction,  that  does  not  completely  remove  their  grievances; 
"Which  have  a  stronger  claim  to  satisfactio;;,  both  from  atrocity 
and  contiduancc. 

♦*9th.  That  the  recent  appointment  of  the  enemy  of  the 
western  country,  to  negotiate  with  that  nation,  and  the  tame 
submission  of  the  general  government,  when  we  alone  were 
injured  by  6reat  Britain,  make  it  highly  necessary  fliat  we 
^ould  state  at  this  ti^e  our  just  demands,  on  the  president 
and  cpngress. 

■  *MOth.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  have  fi 
right  to  demand  that  their  frontiers  be  protected  by  tJie  gene- 
ral government;  and  that  the  total  want  of  that  protection, 
which  they  now  experience,  is  a  grievance  o£  the  greater 
magnitude. 

"11th.  That  the  attainment  and  securityof  these  ^ur  rights*, 
Is  the.comnu>n  cause  of  the  western  people;  and  that  we  will 
unite  with  them,  in  any  measures  that  may  be  most  expedient 
for  that  purpose.  ''  , 

"1 2th.  Resolved^  as  our  opinion^  That  measures  ought  imme* 
diately  to  be  taken  to  obtain  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  tfaifi 
state  at  large,  that  no  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  their  opi- 
Bions  and  determinations  on  these  important  subjects;  that  we 
may  be  able  to  communicate,  as  a  siate^  whem  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary, with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  western  country. 

"13th.  Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  every  county 
in  the  state  to  appoint  a  committee  to  give  and  receive  commu- 
nications on  these  subjects,  to  call  meetings  of  their  counties; 
"^nd  when  it  may  be  expedient,  to  call  upon  the  people,  to  elect 
proper  persons  "to  represent  them,  in  convention,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberating  on  the  steps  which  will  be  most  expedient 
for  the  attainment  and  security  of  our  just  rights." 

And  thus  was  the  vista'  opened  to  discord  and  revolution  t 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  this  project,  of  getting  up  jcommittees, 
(that  of  democratic  societies  having  failed,  except  in  a  few 
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jQstaDces^)  did  not  succeed.  And  although  the  atteitopt  to  call 
a.  convention  was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  kind;  and  in 
some  counties  neighbouring  to  Lexington,  meetings  called,  and 
attended  by  the  president  of  the  democratic  society  of  that 
place,  and  others,  who  urged  the  measure  in  speeches;  yet, 
such  was  the  good  feeling,  and  sens^  of  propriety,  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  people,  that  they  discountenanced  the  idea — 
and  the  attempt  fell  abortive.  Except  in  a  very  few  counties, 
committees  even  were  not  appointed. 

In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  information  given  by  direction 
of  the  president,  to  Governor  Shelby,  and  intended  for  public 
informa^n,  had  been  withheld  from  the  people;  and  although 
.  much  heat  was  excited  among  them,  at  places,  they  seemed 
disposed  to  rely  upon  their  governments:  and  Washington  still 
held  the  first  place*  in  the  confidence  of  a  majority* 

Intelligent,  and  reflecting  men,  knew  that  so  far  as  their 
rights,  or  interests,  were  confided  to  him,  they  .would  neither 
be  neglected,  nor  abused.  They  knew,  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  was  not  at  his  disposal,  nor  that  of  congress-^ 
that  the  army  was  advanced  into  the  Indian  country,  for  the 
pi[otection  pf  the  frontier — that  revenue  was  necessary,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  its  collection — that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  jdifierences  with 
Great  Britain,  and  with  Spain— and  in  short,  tbat  those  who 
were  agitatifig  the  people,  and  goading  them  on  to  violence, 
were  chiefly  restless  and  ambitious  demagogues,  and  their 
dupes,  whose  pbj€;ct  was  to  serve  themselves,  regardless  of  the 
public  peace,  or  prosperity — that  the  course  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  of  di^ty,  was  to  abstain  from  their  measures:  and  they 
did  so.  They  had  however,  other,  and  new  adventures,  ojQTered 
to  them,  for  future  topics  of  history. 

It  will  be  recollected  tl^at  the  year  1793  has  already  beeR 
noticed,  as  producing  democratic  societies,  and  the  intrigue  of 
Genet;  but  it  remains  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  its  occur- 
rences in  relation  to  the  excise,  or  tax  on  domestic  distilled 
spiritous  liquors.     A%  tfiis  tax  was  imposed  by  an  act  of  con- 
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gresi^,  it  of  course  was  uniform  throughout  the  United  States: 
and  Kentucky  came  in  for  her  share,  but  no  more.  Inasmuch 
however,  as  she  was  emphatically  a  grain  country,  so  she  was 
also  a  whiskey  making  country;  and  upon  the  subject  of  excise, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  demo- 
cratic societies  of  Kentucky  and  the  western  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania conceived  unwonted  sympathy  and  fondness  for  each 
other. 

Early  in  1793  it  was  observed,  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  op- 
position to  the  excise  assumed  an  increased  activity;  that  as  the 
year  advanced,  the  opposition  grew;  and  that  the  institution  of 
democratic  societies  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  liberty 
poles,  which  was  the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  Taw. 

While  these  proceedings  wer^  carefully  and  anxiously 
watched  by  the  malecontents  in  this  state,  they  were  imitated, 
with  the  more  caution,  as  they  were  seen  at  a  distapce,  and  it 
was  suggested  of  tl>em,  as  being  obvious,  that  government 
would  be  compelled  to  interfere — the  result  of  which,  at  the 
time,  although  doubtful,  could  not  be  contemplated  without 
apprehension.  There  was  also  the  less  occasion  for  a  forcible 
opposition  in  Kentucky,  as  George  Nicholas  had  undertaken^ 
in  the  character  of  lawyer  for  distillers,  to  prevent  judgments 
against  them  for  infractions  of  the  law;  and  Judge  Innis,  who 
alone  held  the  court,  was  contented  that  the  law  should  not 
be  executed. 

If,  nevertheless,  great  heat  was  produced,  it  ^  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  few  individuals,  and  especially 
to  the  publications  and  debates  of  the  Lexington  democratic 
society,  whose  history  has  already  been  given,  rather  than  to 
any  proneness  among  the  people  towards  disorder  or  violence. 
On  the  contrary,  they  resisted  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
strong:  and  reiterated  attempts  made  upon  their  fidelity  by 
speeches,  and  by  newspapers,  teeming^  as  has  been  shewn, 
with  counsel,  remonstrance,  resolutions,  or  aggravation. 

Opposition  to  the  general  government,  hostility  to  England, 
ctfid  devotion  to  France,  were  the  moving  causes,  as  they  were 
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obvious  features,  in  the  exhibition  of  this  drama.  Theyarioag 
shifting  of  the  batteries  to  the  different  points  of  attack,  were 
but  so  manj  evidences  of  generalship,  or  zeal,  among  the 
leaders;  and  of  the  devotedness  and  industry  of  partisans.  It 
is  no  matter  of  wonder,  if  the  people  went  astray,  when  their 
government  and  judges  were  ready  to  mislead  them* 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  history,  or  else  it  might  here  be 
told,  how  Mr,  3 cSer^on's  partialities  to  France^  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's impartial  course  towards  all  foreign  naiipns^  the  first  being 
secretary  of  state,  the  other  secretary  pf  the  treasury,  of  the 
United  Spates,  and  both  in  the  president's  cabinet  council ;  no 
less  than  the  prepossessions  of  the  latter  in  favour  of  federalism, 
and'of  the  former  to  anti-federalism,  renderedTthem  opponents, 
rivals,  and  enemies;  to  the  great  personal  distress  of  Washing- 
ton, ever  detrimental  to  the  public  service,  and  even  ominous 
to  the  peace  of  the  United  States — and  how,  notwithstanding 
the  most  friendly,  and  soothing  attentions  of  the  president,  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  that  gentleman  involved  him,  rn  the  bitterness 
of  his  resentments  against  Hamilton;  and  after  receiving  from 
the  president,  expressions  and  assurances,  such  as  should  have 
satisfied  him,  could  implicate  Washington,  in  the  grossest  terms 
of  newspaper  invective,  misrepresentation  and  abuse:  or  what 
was  to  the  same  eff'^ct,  patronise  dependents,  and  pay  hire- 
lings, to  do  it  for  him.  In  relation  to  this  schism  in  his  cabinet, 
said  the  president  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  "How  unfortunate,  and  how 
much  is  it  to  be  regretted  then,  that  while  we  are  encompassed 
on  all  sides,  with  avowed  enemies,  and  insidious  friends,  inter- 
nal dissensions  should  be  harrowing,  and  tearing  out  our  vitals.'' 
He  then  commends  charity  and  forbearance,  and  says,  *'for  if 
instead  of  laying  our  shoftlders  to  the  machine,  after  measures 
are  decided^  one  pulls  this  way,  and  another  that,  before  the 
utility  of  the  thing  is  fairly  tried,  it  must  inevitably  be  torn 
asunder." 

Again,  after  Mr.  Jefferson  had  presented  him  some  docu- 
ments, designed  to  prove,  that  though  desirous  of  stagnating 
the  constitution,  or  rendering  its  adoption  partial,  until  it  could 
be  amended,  that  yet,  he  wanted  it  adopted;  the  president 
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BSLidi  "I  did  not  require  the  evidence  of  the  extracts  which  yoa 
encbsed  me,  to  convince  me  of  your  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,^  or  of  your  disposition  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  this  country;"  and  then  addi?  his  regret 
at  existing  differences,  &c. 

With  what  effect,  the  publications  in  "The  National  Gazette," 
^  edited  by  one  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's.  clerks,,  his  own  letter  to 
Matzei,  and  the  publications  of  fiache,  Duane,  and  Callander, 
as  explained  by  their  practical  results,,  will  demonstrate. 
When  the  party,  was  organized,  whatever  Mr.  Jefferson  said, 
did,  or  countenanced,  w  his  private  a^wct/y,  might  be  written  out 
as  a  lawforthfe  opposition,  to  the  administration  of  the  geperal 
government.  Tne  democratic  society  of  Philadelphia,  was  remo- 
delled after  the  arrival  of  Genet,  and  made  the  prime  machine  for 
disseminating  faction  throughout  the  United  States,  as  that  in 
Lexington  was  more  particularly  designed  to  operate  in  Ken- 
tucky; where  an  idea  of  its  use  and  activity,  has  already  been 
displayed.  It  remains  to  shew,  from  some  extracts  of  letters, 
what  the  president  thdught  of  the  treatment  he  received.  He 
said — ^"The  arrows  of  malevolence,  therefore,  however  barbed, 
and  pointed,  can  never  reach  my  most  valuable  part;  though 
while  up  as  a  mark,  they  will  be  continually  aimed  at  me. 
The  publications  in  Freneau's,  and  Bache'S  papers,  are  out- 
rages upon  common  decency.''  Freneau  was  employed  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  office,  and  editor  of  the  National  Gazette^ 

In  another  letter,  he  said — "To  misrepresent  my  ^notives; 
to  reprobate  my  politics;  and  to  weaken  the  confidence  which 
has  been  reposed  in  my  administration,  are  objects  which 
cannot  be  relinquished  by  those  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  a  change  in  our  political  system." 

In  another  letter,  he  complained  of  his  treatment  as  "being 
'  too  gross  for  a  negro,  or  even  a  malefactor.'' 

Of  democratic  societies,  it  has  been  said  by  an  impartial 
observer,  that:  "Faithful  to  their  supposed  founder,  and  true  to 
the  real  objects  of  their  association,  these  societies  continued, 
during  the  term  of  their  political  existence,  to  be  th^  resolute 
iihampions  of  all  the  encroactunents  attempted  by  the  agenta 
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•f  the  French  republic,  on  the  governroent  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  steady  defamera  of  the  views  and  measures  of 
the  American  execntive." 

In  Kentucky,  the  course  of  opposition  was  to  dissuade  intel- 
Rgent  and  respectable  persons,  from  accepting,  or  exercising 
any  office,  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States — and 
to  this  application  of  his  talents, did  the  governor  condescend; 
urging  to'tiiose  who  had  accepted,  that  it  was  an  odious 
employment,  and  that  it  would  destroy  their  popularity,  and 
prevent  their  future  promotion.  It  having  been  an  object 
with  the  inspector  of  th^  revenue,  to  engage  the  best  informed 
men  he  could,  to  accept  appointments,  knowing  that  such 
would  not  only  understand  the  law  with  most  facility,  but  that 
they  .would  also  execute  it,  in  the  least  offensive  manner. 
Even  the  governor,  as  well  as  others^  of  influence,  thought 
themselves  worthily  employed,  in  counteracting  the  views  of 
the  inspector,  as  by  so  doing,  the  business  of  necessity,  must 
cease,  or  fall  into  ignorant  hands,  whose  execution  of  it,  would 
be  defective;  of  whic*h  advantage  would  be  taken,  while  cen- 
sure and  clamour  would  be  accumulated  upon  the  head  of  the 
principal  officer  in  the  state. 

It  is  conceded  that  his  appointment  was  peculiarly  ungrate- 
ibl,  to  such  men  as  Browrf,  Innis,  the  remnants  of  old,  and 
members  of  present  intrigues,  democratic  societies,  with  which 
the  country  was  infested  ^eibd  with  whose  members  her  prin- 
cipal offices  were  filled.  For  there  was  an  utter  repugnance 
of  feeling,  and  a  total  opposition  of  character,  ttetween  Colonel 
Marshall,  and  such  men. 

Tlje  seasons  however,  succeeded  each  other  as  usual;  and 
i(  there  was  any  violence  offisred,  it  fell  upon  the  innocent 
horse  of  the  collector,  whose  tail,  or  mane  was  sometimes 
disfigured;  or  the  bridle  cut,  or  the  saddle  soiled,  while  the 
otecer  was  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

In  November,  the  legislature  convened,  and  went  to  law 
making,  according  to  precedent. 

The  first  act  to  be  noticed,  was  one  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 
e^mmonwealtb.    Nothing  was  done  under  it.    In  the  next 
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year,  the  same  law  was  revised,  and  re-enacted ;  it  experienced 
also  an  abortive  result,  as  in  the  former  year.  In  1795,  a  new 
law  was  enacted,  having  the  same  object  in  vfew,  a  revision  of 
the  qivil  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  This  latter  act,  giving 
longer  time  for  the  work,  and  otherwise  providing  more  ample 
means,  produced  the  revision,  which  was  sanctioned  by  legisla- 
tion, in  1796,  1797,  and  1798. 

Acts  making  provision  for  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  for 
the  poor,  were  passed  at  this  session.  The  first  case  was 
referred  to  any  court  with  chancery  jurisdiction,  for  inquiry, 
and  authentication  as  to  facts ;  with  the  ascertainment  of  the 
allowance  for  keeping;  which  was  to  be,  paid  at  the  public 
treasury.  The  county  court  had  the  entire  care  of  the  poor 
of  the  county  over  which  it  held  jurisdiction.- 

*'An  act  more  effectually  to  secure  the  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,"  was 
enacted,  after  some  opposition. 

It  is  right,  no  doubt,  that  courts  should  possess  the  power  of 
^punishing  contempt^  of  their  authority ;"  while,  as  has  been 
seen,  those  of  Kentucky,  and  even  justice^  of  the  peace,  had 
it  without  limit. 

A  Case  had  occurred  in  a  suit  depending  in  the  court  of 
appeals,  between  James  Wilkinsoi^complainant,  in  chancery, 
and  Humphrey  Marshall,  defendsmt,  upon  a*  very  extensive 
and  complicated  contract  for  land^-^nd  land  claims;  which 
Wilkinson  about  five  or  six  years  after  it  was  made,  wanted 
to  garble,  so  a&  to  hold  what  suited  him  and  avoid  the  rest, 
and  which  Marshall,  willing  to  rescind,  did  not  want  garbled; 
which  hpwever,  the  court  by  its  decree  had  garbled,  in  a  man- 
ner very  injurious  to  the  defendant — who  being  permitted  to 
state  facts,  to  be  reported  by  commissioners  in  order  to  enable 
their  honours  to  ent^r  up  a  final  decree,  stated,  among  other 
tilings,  that  the  decree  was  "partial  and  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it 
garbled  RXi  entire  contract;"  but  offered  no  obstruction  to  the 
authority  of  the  court,  nor  any  pei*sonaI  contempt  to  the 
judges:  who  were  George  Muter,  Caleb  Wallace  and  Benjamin 
Sebastian.  The  latter,  being  bondsman  for  Wilkinson,  gave 
no  audible  opinion. 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  report,  Marshall  was  summoned 
from  his  farm,  to  courts  for  a  contempt;  which  was  set  out)  as 
the  lawyers  would  say,  in  hac  verbce;  only  that  in  one  part  of 
it,  the  word  "and"  was  used  instead  of  **or^"  else  *^r"  instead 
of  "and."  The  defendant  appeared  in  person,  and  justijied  the 
words;  but  contended  that  they  did  not  constitute  a  contempt, 
of  which  the  court  could  take  cognizance,  try,  and  punish, 
without  a  jury  5  and  insisted  on  the  trial  by  jury,  as  a  coiisti- 
iutional  right.  The  offended  judges  determined  they  were 
the  triers;  and  the  attorney  general,  Abraham  Murry,  who 
had  succeeded  Colonel  Nicholas,  addressed  the  court  in  a 
speech  in  support  of  the  prosecution.  When  the  defendant 
had  said  in  reply,  what  he  chose  the  court  and  audience 
should  hear,  he  pointed  out  the  error  in  the  process  verbal, 
and  was  discharged.  The  discussion  in  this  case,  had  placed 
the  subject  in  a  strong  point  of  view;  and  the  act  whose  title 
has  been  recited,  was  a  consequence  of  the  occurrence. 

Courts  and  judges  were  limited,,  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  ani 
to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  day,  without  the  trial  by 
jury.  Justices  of  the  peace,  were  limited  in  like  manner,  to  a 
fine  of  twenty  shillings,  or  six  hours'  imprisonment. 

To  the  foregoing  enactments  was  annexed  the  jproviso,  "that 
the  act  should  not  extend  to  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces;  nor  to  cases  where  persons  served  ^ith  process  from 
any  court,judge,  or  justice,  should  refuse  to  answer  according 
to  law,  or  to  perform  any  decree,  judgment,  or  order,  of  either." 
§uch  was  the  bill  when  presented — ^such  it  passed — and  such 
it  remains,  and  will  remain,  while  a  just  regard  to  personal 
Safety,  shall  teach  legislators  how  to  regulate  a  power,  neces- 
sary in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  not  less  necessarily 
subjected  to  restraint. 

The  county  of  Jlarrison  was  ereated;  to  have  effect  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  February,  1794:  "beginning  on  the 
Blue  Lick  fork  of  Licking,  at  that  point  from  whence  ^  line 
parallel  with  Clark  county  line  will  strike  a  point  to  be  found 
eight  miles  a  due  north  course  from  Bourbon  court  house ; 
thence  a  line  to  the.  soxmiix  of  Townsend  creek,  and  up  th« 
vot.  II.  R 
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same  to  the  mouth  of  Silas'  run,  thence  up  the  main  Ibranch  of 
said  run  to  the  head  thereof;  thence  with  the  Scott  county 
line  so  far  as  it  continues  on  the  dividing  ridge;  thence  with 
said  ridge  to  a  parallel  with  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  Big 
Lick  creek,  ^nd  down  said  fork,  to  the  south  fork  of  Licking! 
then  down  the  said  fork  to  the  mouth  thereof;  thence  up  the 
said  Blue  Lick  fork  to  the  beginning." 

Representation  was  apportioned  by  an  act  of  this  session: 
it  gives  no  account  of  the  population,  nor  does  it  establish  any 
ratio  of  representation;— but  omitting  both,  it  determines 
peremptorily,  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  sent  by 
each  county*  There  being  at  the  time  seventeen  counties,  they 
sent  forty-two  representatives,  apportioned  as  follows:  JeflFerson 
two;  Shelby  one;  Nelson  three;  Hardin  one;  Logan  one; 
Green  one;  Washington  two;  Lincoln  three;  Mercer  three; 
Madison  three;  Clark  two;  Fayette  six;  Woodford  three; 
Scott  two;  Bourbon  five;  Mason  three;  and  Harrison  one. 

"An  act  for  affording  defence  to  the  iron  works  on  Slate 
creek,"  authorized  a  smaH  detachment  of  militia  to  be  stationed 
there.  This  was  probably  in  pursuance  of  the  governor's 
recommendation^ 

Fifty-four  acts  were  passed  this  session;  some  to  amend 
former  acts — others  to  legalize  irregular  proceedings — a  part 
to  establish  towns,  inspections,  ferries,  or  roads-— and  others, 
merely  private  or  personal* 

It  should  not  escape  remark,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
intrigue,  actually  in  operation  under  the  direction  of  French 
agents,  who  had  announced  themselves  to  the  governor,  as 
early  as  November,  when  the  legislature  were  in  session,  in  ^ 
any  of  the  acts  or  records  of  this  session ;  nor  any  notice  of  the 
democratic  societies ;  although,  as  already  shewn,  their  course 
was  opposed  to  all  regular,  and  constitutional  government. 

The  session  was  held  in  Frankfort;  and  there  being  yet  no 
public  buifdings  to  accommodate  the  two  branches  of  the 
assembly,  they  occupied  different  rooms  in  a  large  framed 
house,  belonging  to  Major  James  Love. 

In  the  two  previous  sessions,  a  chaplain  had  been  employed, 
who  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting  each  morning,  and 
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offered  up  prayers,  in  the  line  of  bis  holy  functions,  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  councils:  and 
no  doubt,  expecting  hisJbeing  employed  again  in  the  same  way, 
he  attended  in  Frankfort,  and  for  a  few  mornings,  performed 
his  appropriate  offices.  A  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, at  length  dispensed  with  his  attendance,  and  none 
has  been  since  employed,  by  either  house,  with  any  regularity 
or  consisteticy  J  but  for  many  years,  have  been  dispensed  with. 
The  receipts  of  revenue  at  the  treasury,  from  the  15th  of 
November,  1792,  to  the  1 5th  of  November,  1793,  were  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  pounds:  disbursements 
within  the  same  time,  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
<>ne  pounds*    Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  revenue  year. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Further  account  of  Indian  hostility — Internal  occurrences-^ 
General  Wayne  moves  upon  the  enemy — his  victory^  and  other  pro^ 
ceedings- — Other  hostilities-^  JVkitiey^e  biography — Treaties^  and 
general  peace—Western  Insurrection — Proceeding  in  Congress^  and 
by  the  President — Mis^oni  of  James  Innis,  how  rendered  futile—' 
Proceedings  in  the  Legislature^^  8/c^  ^x\ 

[1794.]  In  committing  to  history  the  occurrences  of  1794^ 
those  of  a  military  aspect  will  be  first  in  order ;^  while  it  is 
thought  conducive  to  perspicuity  of  detail,  to  keep  them  apart 
in  narration,  as  they  were  in  fact,  from  those  of  a  civil  com- 
plexion— the  one  being  principally  the  concern  of  the  United 
States ;  the  other,  of  this  state. 

At  the  opening  of  this  year,  the  situation  of  Kentucky  was 
not  less  singular  than  portentous.  The  remaining  leaders  of 
the  Spanish  faction,  hushed  into  a  temporary  silence  and 
douDlful  suspense,  by  an  irruption  of  French  agents  and  de- 
mocratic societies,  had  co-operated  with  them  nevertheless, 
so  far  as  they  annoyed  the  admini^ratioji  of  the  general 
government:  but  this  French  faction,  threatening  to  overrun 
the  Spanish  territories  on  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  to  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  eg*s,  had  alsaputthe  fonner  in  great 
consternation;  while  the  new  intrigue  having  compktely  con- 
ciliated the  executive  magistrate  of  the  state  to  their  plan  of 
usurping  the  military  force  of  the  country,  with  which  to 
involve  it  in  a  war,  he  cautiously  concealed  both  the  design, 
the  means,  and^  the  progress,  of  it,  from  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  their  legislature.  Foreign  events,  fortunate  for 
the  nation,  concurring  with  the  vigilaneft  of 'the  president  of 
the  United  States,  happily  prevented  the  explosion,  which  was 
in  preparation,  in  the  manner  heretofore  delineated;  and  thus 
saved  Kentucky  from  open  rupture,  and  public  disgrace. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  to  mind,  'that  General  Wayne,  with  the 
federal  troops,  were  in  winter  (][uarters  at  Greenville,  destii^d 
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for  the  towns  of  hostile  Indians  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake;  at 
the  time  now  reviewed. 

In  February,  a  runiour  hecame  general,  that  the  Indiana 
were  for  peace ;  and  it  was  prohable,  there  would  be  no  cam» 
paign  the  ensuing  summer.  Much  as  the  war  had  been  ex- 
claimed against,  and  truel  as  it  seemed,  this  new^  was  by  no 
means  received  in  Kentucky  with  universal  safisfection.  Some 
felt  a  strong  passion  for  revenge  ungratified;  some  thought  the 
wafTcnade  money  plenty;  and  as  to  the  loss  of  a  few  lives,  either 
in  the  field  or  on  the  frontiers,  it  was  no  more  than  whs^t  the 
country,  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  conquered,  was  used  to, 
and  could  bear.  There  were  others,  both  of  the  old  and  of 
the  new  faction,  to  whom  General  Wayne  was  particularly 
obnoxious  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  would  be  still  more  so 
in  the  event  of  peace  with  the  Indians.  Besides,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  war  would  embarrass  the  general  government,  and 
even  produce  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  There  was  an- 
other event  thought  by  the  same  men,  under  the  influence  of 
their  sinister  designs,  highly  probable,  and  which  they  con- 
templated with  no  painful  anticipation ;  that  was,  the  defeat  of 
the  army,  in  case  it  met  the  enemy.  The  consequence  would, 
in  their  estimation,  be,  to  put  regular  troops  out  of  use ;  a  thing 
they  had  been  aiming  to  effect,  wath  much  assiduity,  and  equal 
solicitude,  for  several  years,  in  order  that  the  war  should  be 
devolved  on  mounted  volunteer  militia, — of  course,  to  be  dra^m 
from  Kentucky,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  leadeis  of 
the  yery  faction  here,  which  at  the  time  endangered  the  peace, 
if  not  the  independence,  of  the  country. 

In  the  mean  tim^^  the  public  prints  teemed  with  inflamma- 
tory publications,  specimens  of  which  have  been  exhibited,  oa 
the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  glancing  occa- 
sionally at  the  Indian  war,  the  excise,  the  hostility  of  Britain, 
the  friendship  of  Brance,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jajft  and  whatever 
else  could  be  tortured  into  a  censure  of  the  executive  of  the ' 
United  States.  As  to  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  he  was  suf- 
ficiently  compromitted,  in  all  his  federal  duties,  to  have  the 
^ntife  approbation  of  this  intriguing  faction. 
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Early  in  the  year,  the  scouting  parties  o^  Indians  renewed 
their  incursions,  which  co-operated  with  other  internal  means^ 
to  inflame,  or  to  sour,  the  temper  of  the  people. 

An  adventure  of  some  singularity,  occurring  in  February, 
will  be  next  in  order,  and  shall  have  its  place. 

A  man  in  the  Green  River  settlements,  by  the  name  of  Jo- 
seph Logsdon,  travelling  on  horseback,,  was  fired  on  by  two 
Indians,  and  both  himself  and  horse  wounded^ — the  assailants 
at  a  small  distance,  moved  rapidly  towards  him,  while«he  to 
escape  them  dismounted  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  horse,  not 
able  to  carry  hiip  out  of  danger,  while  he,  not  mu^ch  injured^, 
attempted  to  get  oflf  by  running.  But  the  Indians,  whose  guns 
were  now  eiiq)ty,  set  them  down,  and  pursued  him,  with  knives 
and  tomahawks.  One  of  them,  being  swifter  on  foot  than  the 
other,  was  all  but  ready  to  lay  hands  on  him,  when  L<pgsdoik 
turning  on  him,  shot  him  in  the  abdomen.  This  stopped  him — 
b«tby  this  time,  the  other  came  athim-^Logsdon  then  clubbed 
his  empty  gun,  and  gave  the  Indian  a  blow,  which  occasioned 
bim  to  retreat — who  in  his  turn  was  pursued.  In  running 
through  the  brush  and  weeds,  the  Indian  stumbled,  and  fell^ 
dropping  his  tomahawk;  which,  before  he  could  recover  it, 
Logsdon  seized,  and  with  a  blow  despatched  the  owner^  After 
this,  Logsdon  deliberately  charged  his  rifle,  and  went  in  search 
of  the  wounded  Indian;  who,  in  the  interim,  had  recovered 
his  gun,  and  was  setting  witk  it  rested  on  a  log  which  nearly 
concealed  his  body.  When  Logsdon  discovered  him  at  a  dis- 
tance looking  as  if  determined  on  battle,  and  feeling  himself 
much  fatigued,  without  knowing  the  condition  of  the  Indian, 
he  prudently  declined  the  combat:  when  he  knew,  that  by 
going  a  few  miles,  to  a  settlement,  he  could  f^t  assisUince. 
This  he  did.  On  his  return  with  a  party,  to  his  great  surftrise 
be  found  the  Indian  dead  of  recent  wounds  he  had  inflicted 
on  himself.  %)me  knojrledge  of  the  Indias  character,  induced 
a  conjecture,  that  this  man,  considering  his  wound  incurable 
had  despatched  himself,  to  avoid  a  painful  and  languishing 
existence — or  else,  finding  himself  incapable  of  moving  out  of 
the  way  of  the,  white  men,  who  he  apprehended  would  find^and 
of  course  kill  him,  he  preferred  dying  by  his  own  hands. 
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Buch  has  often  been  the  resuH  of  the  reflections  of  brave 
fnen,  reduced  to  similar  situations  by  the  occurrences  of  war: 
a  conduct  highly  reprehensible,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
men  to  cherish  life  while  it  lasts ;  and  because,  the  incidents 
common  to  men,  often  bring  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate, 
assistance  totally  unexpected. 

In  March,  the  Indians  stole  horses  in  Hardin  county;  and 
Captain  William  Hardin,  in  pursuit  of  them,  was  wounded— » 
but  the  horses  were  recovered*    A  company  going  through  the 
wilderness,  was  defeated  by  Indians  on  Richland  creek,  four 
of  the  white  men  killed,  and  two  others  wounded,  without  any 
loss  to  the  enemy.     Four  persons  were  killed,  and  a  family 
hrbken  up,  on  the  Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Georgetown,  about  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
horses  were  stolen,  part  on  Lecompt's  run,  the  rest  further 
on  the  road  towards  Cincinnati.     In  Shelby  county,  shortly 
after,  two  boys  were  killed;  and  horses  stolen  on  Brashear's 
creek.     These  occurrences  began  to  be  considered  morOftOf 
individual,  than  of  state  concern  •,  or  else,  every  thing  relative 
to  the  war  was  so  completely  referred  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  that  it  seemed  as  if  what  General  Wayne 
could  not  protect,  was  left  without  protection ;  for  certainly, 
Indian  depredation  did  not  excite  that  sympathy  of  feeling,  or 
vigilance  of  repulsion  and  pursuit,  once  so  remarkable  in  the 
country.     Had  the  political  state  of  society,  or  the  intrigue 
which  had  already  tainted  the  governor,  also  extended  to,  and 
§pread,  as  a  leprosy,  among  the  people? — Or  were  those  feel- 
ings, always  affected  by  scenes  of  savage  cruelt} ,  and  the  ap* 
prehension  of  common  danger,  left  to  fret  and  chafe  themselves 
against  the  general  government,  for  not  furnishing  a  guard  to 
every  fireside!    The  state  authority  did  little  or  nothing,  for 
some  time — parties  were  not  pursued  with  former  activity. 
Much  speculation  was  indulged,  as  to  the  next  campaign  and 
,  its  results.    The  governor  was  at  length  rous^,  and  ordered 
out  some  scouts. 

General  Wayne  had  in  the  progress  of  the  winter,  by  detach- 
ment, reoccupied  the  ground^  lost  by  General  St.  Clair,  and 
there  built  fort  Recovery  5  on.  a  stream  of  the  Wabash. 
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Intelligence  was  brought  to  him  in  May,  that  a  party  of 
British  and  Indians,  were  posted  on  the  Miami,  near  the  vil- 
lages at  the  rapids  J  and  tlien  building  a.  fort  of  considerable 
dimensions^  ^ 

The  general,  determining  to  open  the  campaign  as  early  as 
practicable,  again  called  on  Kentucky  for  aid.  in  virtue  of  the^ 
president's  authority.  The  call  was  duly  attended  to  by  the 
governor,  whose  feelings  had  been  restored  to  a  tolerably- 
correct  tone,  by  the  recent  depredations  in  Kentucky ;  and 
by  the  subsiding  of  the  fascination,  which  had  been  thrown 
over  him,  hy  the  French  intrigue,  in  consequence  of  its  abor- 
tion, soon  after  hehafl  so  shamefully  committed  himself.  For 
Governor  Shelby,  though  a  weak  man^  was  never  in  his  own 
mind)  an  enemy  to  his  country*  He  had,  previous  to  the  call 
from  General  Wayne,  put  some  militia  detachments  in  motion, 
for  internal  security,  as  already  mentioned;  and  to  prompt 
their  zeal,  had  given  assurance  of  pay  on  the  part  of  the  state^ 
shqpldnot  the  United  States  pay  them,  for  their  services:  this 
had  a  gpod  effect. 

In  June,  fort  Recovery  was  invested  by  a  strong  party  of 
Indians,  who  after  a  violent  assfeiult  with  small  arms,  kept  up 
the  fire  for  about  twenty-four  hours;  but  sustaining  some  loss, 
they  withdrew,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  (general  Scott,  who  commanded 
the  Kentucky  militia,  had  assembled  sixteen  hundred  volun- 
teers, being  the  full  number  called  for,  or  more.  It  is  believed 
that  those  Kentuckians  who  had  seen  General  Wayne's  army 
the  year  before,  'gave  a  very  different  description  of  it,  from 
that  whicK  had  been  given  of  the  army  of  General  St.  Clair; 
which  had  removed  much  of  the  reluctance  felt  the  preceding 
year,  to  serve  or  fight,  with  regulars. 

From  Georgetown,  the  general  rendezvous,  the  troopf 
marched  for  head  quarters.  On  the  26th  of  the  month,  the 
general,  with  tl^e  first  division,  j pined  the  regular  army,  at  that 
time  consisting  of  sixteen  hundred  effectives,  well  appointed, 
trained,  and  disciplin/?d5  to  the  o«tire  satisfaction  of  their  com- 
mander. 
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On  the  28tb^  General  Wayne  put  the  united  forces  irt  mO" 
lion  for  fort  Recovery,  and  thence  to  St.  Mary's,  by  an  obscure 
route,  witb  the  view  of  Surprising  the  Indians;  but  arriving  the 
9th  of  August,  he  found  only  deserted  villages*  The  more 
effectually  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  projected  tmp  de  mam 
t>n  this  pl^ce,  he  had  caused  two.roads  to  be  clearted  out  from 
Grreenville,  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  attract  and  divide  (he 
attention  of  the  enemy>  while  he  maithed  by  neither.  All 
this  generalship  was,  however,  rendered  of  no  avail,  by  New- 
man, a  Kentucky  volunteer,  who  deserted  on  the  inarch,  and 
convened  intelligence  to  the  Indians,  that  the  army  was  a]^ 
proaching;  in  time  for  them  to  evacuate  the  towns.  At  thiai 
place  a  fort  wias  built,  and  named  St.  Mary's  probably;  which 
•occupied  some  days — ift  the  mean  time  the  fesidtiex>f  the  Ken- 
tucky troops  came  up^  On  the  12th  of  August,  several 
prisoners  were  brought  to  the  general  in  chief;  from  these  he 
learned,  that  the  Indian  forces  occupied  a  camp  heat  the  Bri- 
tish garrison^  at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami.  And  having  in  his 
cahip,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Miller,  who  had  been  long  a  pri« 
soner  with  the  Indians  of  those  regions,  and  who  very  well 
understanding  their  languages  and  customs^  General  Wayne 
determined  to  send  to  them  with  a  flag,  and  once  more  to 
offer  them  peaces  with  theYriendship  and  protection  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  if  they  would  be  at  peace;  if  not,  war,  and  degtruc* 
tihon,  for  which  they  might  prepare  themselves* 

Miller  did  not  like  the  mission*  It  was  his  opinion,  froiil 
what  he  had  observed,  that  the  Indians  were  unalterably  deter- 
ii^ined  on  war;  that  they  would  not  respect  a  flag,  but,  proba* 
bly,  kill  him:  in  short,  he  d^lined  being  the  ambassador* 
Oeneral  Wayne  however,  could  ^hink  of  no  other  as  well 
qualified;  and  being  anxious  to  make  the  experiment,  he  as- 
sured Miller  that  he  would  hold  the  eight  prisoners  then  in  his 
curfody,  as  pledges  for  his  safety^  and  that  he  might  take  with 
him  whoever  he  desired*  Thus  encouraged^  Miller  consented 
to  go,  and  deliver  the  message.  To  attend  him^  he  selected 
from  the  prisoners,  one  of  the  men,  imd  a  squawr*  With  these 
voij.  ir*  S 
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lie  left  camp  at  4  oVIock,  P.  M.  on  the  13th;  and  next  mornrng 
at  daybreak,  reached  the  tents  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  being 
near  together,  and  known  by  his  attendants,  without  being 
previously  discovered;  He  immediately  displayed  his  flag,  and 
proclaimed  himself '^a  messenger."  Instantly  he  was  assailed 
on  aH  sides,  with  a  hideous  yell,  and  a  call,  to  *'Kill  the  run- 
ner! kill  the  spy!"  But  he,  accosting  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  forthwith  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  his 
mission,  they  suspended  the  blow,  and  took  him  into  custody. 
He  shewed,  and  explained  the  general's  letter;  not  omitting 
the  positive  assurance,  that  if  they  did  not  send  the  bearer  back 
tafaim  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  that  he  would  at  sunset  of 
that  day,  cause  every  prisoner  in  his  camp  to  be  put  to  death: 
Miller  was  closely  confined,  and  a  council  called  by  the  chiefs. 
On  the  15tfa,  Miller  was  liberated,  and  furnished  with  an  anr 
swertotSeneral  Wayne,  stating,  **that  if  he  waited  where  he 
was  ten  days,  and  then  sent  Miller  for  them,  they  would  cotoe 
and  treat  with  bim;  but  that  if  he  advaBced^  they  would  give 
him  batUe."  The  general's  in)patience  prevented  his  ^aiting^ 
the  return  of  his- minister.  On  the  16th,  Miller  came  up  with 
the  army,  on  its  march,  and  delivered  the  answer;  to  which 
)ie  added,  "that  ftom  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  were 
dlressed' and"  painted^  and  the  constant  arrival  of  parties,  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  they  had  determined  on  war,  and  6nly  wanted 
time  to  get  in  all  their  friendfe'*  The  general  very  well  knew 
how  to  improve  on  this  intelligence,  and  he  continued  his 
match.  The  1 8th  he  halted  the  army,  and  built  fort  Deposite ; 
about  seven  miles'  from  the  British  garrison^  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th  he  resumed  his  march  in  that  direction, 
and  about  10  o^clock  his  spies,  a  mile  in  advance,  were  fired  on. 
The  army  was  then  halted,  and  put  into  an  order  of  battle* 
Geneftil  Wayne  with  his  regulars  took  the  right,  resting  its 
righton  the  Miami;  which  he  had  crossed^  and  descended  from 
the  junction  with  the  Auglaze.  One  brigade  of  the  Kentucky 
^roops,  comnKind^d  by  General  Todd,  was  on  the  left;  the 
other,  command^  by  General  Barbee,  was  placed  in  the  reiir, 
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oa  a  fe&erve.    Major  Price,  who  commanded  Uie  advanced 
battalion,  finding  the  enenojr  posted  in  a  thick  brushwood,  e&- 
^cumbered  with  fallen  timber,  the  e$bct  of  a  hurricane,  and  ia 
great  force,  extending  a  right-^ngle  from  the  river;  returned 
with  the  intelligence  to  General  Way^e ;  to  whom  he  suggested 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  enemy  were  formed 
into  severed  lipes,  which  were  extensive*    The  general  in  chief 
then  ordered  General  Barber  to  join  Todd;  and  General  Scott, 
who  commanded  both,  was  directed  to  extend  the  mounted 
volunteers  fsur  to  the  left,  make  a  circuit,  and  turn  the  right  of 
the  enemy.     The  legion  was  then  placed  in  two  lines,  wtiile 
Captain  CaiinpbeU,  who  commanded  the  cavokj,  was  ordered 
to  ihe  bank  of  the  river;  which  he  was  to  trace,  until  he  pene^ 
trated,  and  passed,  the  Indian  left.     These  dispositions  being 
made,  and  Major  Price  sent  to  General  Scott;  the  enemy  still 
keeping  his  position,  the  noarcb  was  resumed*    The  (rosit  line 
of  the  legion,  a  small  distance  in  advsmce^  was  ordered  to  move 
with  arms  trailed,  and  to  rouse  the  savages  from  their  covar 
with  the  bayonet,  before  a  shot  was  fired;'  then  to  deliver  a 
full  fire,  and  press  the  bayonet,  so  as  not  to  permit  the  fugitives 
to  recharge  their  pieces*    Rapid  was  the  advance  on  the  ene- 
my--^whiJe  these  orders,  strictly  executed,  andihe  first,  jsup^ 
ported  by  the  second  line,  inclining  to  the  left,  the  enemy  were 
intercepted  i^j  an.  attempt  to  tuarn  thekft  of  the  legion^  and 
the  whole  routed,  put  to  flight,  and  pursued,  with  such  spirit 
and  promptitude,  by  the  front,  that  but  a  part  of  the  aeeond 
line  were  engaged:  while  the  Kentucky  volunteers  taking  a 
circuit  rather  larger  than  necessary,  were  but  very  partially 
engaged,  if  at  all.    ht  less  than  an  hour,  tbe  enemy  had  passed 
the  British  fort,  and  General  Wayne  halted  in  sight  of  it ;  where 
he  encamped  the  army.    No  action  has  been  more  decisive-^ 
the  loss  of  the  legion  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  seven ;  among  the  former  were  Captain  Cattpbell, 
and  Lieutenant  To  wles*     The  loss  of  the  Indians,  probably  did 
not  exceed  that  of  the  United  States  troops;  who  freely  exposed 
th^ms^lves,  but  tl>e  enemy  as  little  as  possible*  .  / 
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General  Wayne  continued  to  occupy  his  camp  for  tiirt^ 
days.  He  there  bestowed  due  praise  on  his  troops,  without 
dbtingttishing  Greneral  Wilkinson;  to  whom  however,  fuB 
amends  was  mad^  in  one  of  the  Kentucky  prints  of  the  time, 
in  a  style  very  much  like  bis  own  former  bulletins;  and  which 
wa»  thought  to  be  his  own  diction. 

While  in  camp,  a  correspondence  ensued  between  General 
Wayne,  and  Major  Campbell,  commandant  of  the  Rritish  gar- 
rison; the  latter  inquired  of  the  former,  by  what  authority  he 
approached  so  near  his  cannon,  and  insulted  his  command? 
In  reply  from  the  general,  he  was  referred  to  the  discharges  of 
his  firearms,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Indians;  who  had  taken 
refuge  behind  his  fortification:  to  this  wa^  subjoined  an  >nqui-  • 
ly,  by  what  autibority  he  had  erected  a  garrison,  under  a  foreign 
flag,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States?  adding  further, 
that  Major  Campbell  ought  to  withdraw.  While  the  major, 
in  return,  declined  all  discussion  of  the  question  of -right — 
•nnounced  his  authority,  from  his  Britannic  Majesty — and  his 
determination  to  maintain  hi^  piftst,  until  otherwise  ordered  by 
liis  superiors. 

Never  were  two  military  men,  not  actually  at  war,  placed 
In  a  more  kostile  attitude;  or  in  a  situation  more  critical,  in 
tin^e  of  peace.  The  Kentuckians,  especially,  much  prejudiced, 
and  even  exasperated  against  the  British,  fired  their  r^s, 
and  oJSfered  various  insults  wiAin  the  range  of  the  fort  guns, 
when  if  one  of  them  had  been  fired  at  the  camp,  hostilities 
would  certainly  have  ensued.  But  which  was  avoided  by  th^ 
prudence  and  forbearance  of  the  two  commanders,  or  of  Major 
Can^bell,  supported  by  the  respect  which  they  felt  for  each 
other;  and  for  their  own  governments,  then  negotiating,  with 
a  view  of  adjusting,,  by  an  amicable  treaty,  all  matters  in  con* 
troversy. 

"  General  Wayne,  having  sent  another  flag  to  the  Indians, 
agidn  ofi*ered  them  peace,  and  invited  them  to  a  friendly  meet- 
ing; then  showing  some  disrespect  to  the  assumed  jurisdiction 
^(lajor  Campbell^  br^ke  up  bis  cam(^  and  returned  to  fort 
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Dcposite:  which  he  improved,  and  called  Fort  Defiance. — 
Pron  this  place,  he  moved  the  army  to  the  main  forks  of  the 
river,  and  built  fort  Wayne.  The  Indians  having  signified 
their  pacific  disposition,  were  invited  to  Greenville.  .  About 
the  1 5t|i  of  October,  the  Kentucky  volunteers  were  discharged, 
and  returned  home  in  good  humour;  having  sustained  little  or 
no  loss,  yet  flushed  with  victory,  and  almost  ready  to  confess 
that  regulars  were  ncATly  as  good  to  fight  Indians,  as  even 
mounted  militia.. 

And  now,  the  reader,  tired  of  war,  but  not  knowing  the 
extent  of  it,  might  hope  to  hear  the  syren  song  of  peJite  and 
safety,  sung  in  Kentucky.  Before,  however,  ha  resigns  him* 
self  to  so  pleasing  a  delusion,  as  the  idea  of  general  tranquillity, 
and  no  more  acpount  of  bloodshed,  he  is  to  be  apprised,  that 
the  plan  of  this  history  renders  it  proper,  to  narrate  the  inci- 
dents of  internal  depredation,  which  continued  to  annoy  the 
peaceful  citizens;  or  those  who  fondly  thought  themselves  at 
peace,  pursuing  their  domestic  occupations  on  their  farms,  or 
by  their  firesides:  and  that  this  part  of  the  narrative,  which 
was  dropped,  for  the  sate  of  preserving  unity  in  the  account  of 
General  Wayne's  campaign;  must  be  resumed,  as  of  the  June 
preceding.  For  in  th^t  month,  the  Indians  killed  a  man  at 
Mann's  lick.  T&e  next  day,  they  killed  one  about  four  miles 
from  thence;  and  shortly  after  stole  eight  horses,  from  Salt 
river,  between  Bardstown  and  BuUett's  lick.  In  August,  they 
killed  a  man  on  Benson's  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort. 
In  November,  they  stole  horses  from  Mann's  lick. 

And  now  to  advert  to  a  diverging  branch  of  the  military 
stream,  the  adventures  of  William  Whitiey  will  be  further  nar- 
rated, but  with  a  rap\d  pen;  and  hence  with  brevity. 

Early  in  the  summer  1794,  the  Indians  depredated  much  on 
persons  and  property  in  West  Tennessee,  and  the  people,  know- 
ing the  readiness  with  which  their  neighbours  of  Kentucky  had 
assisted  them,  and  placing  particular  confidence  in  Capt.  Wil- 
liam }Vhitley,  they  petitioned  him  to  come  with  a  party  and 
take  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  the  Nickojack 
towns..  He  accordingly  raised  one  hundred  volunteers  j.al- 
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tboagh  at  the  time  he  was  but  a  private — having  the  year  b©- 
forei  thinkUig  himself  unjustly  treated,  by  being  neglected^  and 
otbers  preferred,  before  they  had  served,  resigned  his  comr 
mission.  He  forthwith  marched  to  the  place  of  rendezvous; 
and  there  found  Colonel  Orr,  with  five  huadred  nipn^  waiting 
for  him.  An  important  question  to  be  decided^  was,  who  should 
command?  Colonel  Orr,  made  no  opposition.  It  was  put  to 
the.vote,  and  decided  without  a  dissenting  voice,  in  favour  of 
Whitley.  He  now  had  600  men — who  to  entitle  themselves 
to  pay,  were  mustered  under  Orr's  name — but  who  looked  on 
Whitley,  as  commander.  Each  man,  was  equipped",  and  ready 
to  march  at  a  minute's  warning;  fifteen  miles  of  the  intended 
route  was  over  mountains — and  these  to  be  traversed  in  th'o 
night.  This  is  the  first  time,  that  it  is  recollected,  to  hav0 
heard  of  horse  artillery  mountei — The  conmiandant,  now  colo- 
nel,  by  the  brevet  of  his  little  army,  had  mounted  a  swivel,  up- 
on his  own  riding  horse — so  that  he  could  wheel,  and  fire,  in 
what  direction  he  pleased.  The  balls-provided,  were  wrought 
iron ;  he  had  obtained  between  twenty  and  thirty  for  the  occasion* 
In  the  mountains  the  way  was  so  difficult,  that  some  perplexity 
was  likely  to  ensue — they  had  but  a  small  war  path,  and  that 
often  eluded  the  guides.  To  surprise  the  enemy  was  deemed 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  to  accomplish  that,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cross  the  last  mountain  before  day  and  cpver  the 
party,  in  its  approach  to  the  town,  with  the  brushy  forest  of  the 
plain.  A  moment's  reflection  suggested  the  means  of  relief-*- 
the  mountains  contained  an  abundance  of  pine  trees,  azid  they 
produced  the  light  wood.  ColcHiel  Whitley,  ordered  search  to 
be  made,  the  knots  to  be  collected,  set  on  fire,  and  a  torch  thus 
made,  to  be  carried,  at  the  head  of  each  company.  At  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  by  sun,  next  morning,  the  town  was  invest- 
ed, and  assaitedf  Fifty  Indians  were  killed,  nineteen  takeo 
prisoners — ^and  the  place  laid  in  ruins. 

With  twenty  men,  the  colonel  proceeded  towards  the  Run- 
ning-water town,  but  was  stopped  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who 
met  lup  boldly,  and  attacked,  at  the  beat  of  the  drum.  They 
killedone  of  his  men,  and  wounded  another.  Th^  fire  was  re- 
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turned,  two  Indians  killed^-and  tlie  rest,  being  pressed,  fled. 
Some  papers  taken  from  parties  defeated  on  the  wilderness  road, 
travelling  to  Kentucky,  were  dropped  by  them,  and  taken  up. 
A  part  of  which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  Dunkard,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  robbed  and  murdered,  by  a  set  of 
white  men,  known  by  the  name  of  Middleton's  Gang— who  had 
for  a  while  infested  the  road:  but  who,  it  appears  from  the  cir- 
(flimstance  bt  the  papers,  had  been  for  once  wrongfully  sus- 
pected: for  he  had'certainly  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  Seve- 
ral articles  of  plunder,  were  brought  from  the  towns;  there- 
6y  evincing  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants;  as  white  men's 
shirts,  with  bullet  holes  through  them.  A  singular  incident 
Occurred  on  the  return — a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Galloway, 
being  placed  on  sentry,  became  panic  struck — climbed  a  tall 
Beech  tree,  from  which  he  fell,  and  broke  his  back.  Thisprch 
ved  fatal  to  him. 

What  may  serve  to  shew  the  daring  intrepidity  of  Colonel 
Whitley,  is,  an  enterprise,  which  after  concerting  with  Gene- 
ral B.  Logan,  he  executed  on  his  p£^rt,  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 
But  General  Logan,  failing  on  his  part,  owing  probably  to  the 
increasing  prospects  of  a  general  peace,  the  main  object  of  the 
enterprise  was  not  attempted — which  was  to  cut  off  the  balance 
of  those  hostile  towns,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  and  thus,  end 
the  war  with  them. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  transporting  arms,  &c.  across 
the  river,  Whitley,  was  to  proceed  to  Holston  with  a  small  par- 
ty, there  to  procure  canoes,  and  some  supplies;  thence  pro- 
Ceed  down  the  river  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  within 
eight  miles  of  the  Indian  town:  where,  by  a  day  agreed,  Logan 
Was  to  join  him,  with  the  men  for  the  conquest,  which  they 
Were  to  achieve,  after  a  march  through  the  woods.  Whitley 
complied  to  a  tittle;  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  his  party,  and  his 
o^wn  life.  When  arrived  on  Holston,  although  the  people  were 
friendly  and  treated  him  well — ^yet  Governor  Blount,  was  quite 
otherwise — forbade  his  proceeding,  and  threa.tened  to  give  in* 
tfelligence  to  the  Indians.  Hei  faithful  to  his  engagement, 
pvocured  the  canoes,  and  descended  the  river;  although  in  his 
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caution,  he  lay  by,  concealed  in  the  day,  and  twVelled  only  at 
night — in  doing  which,  the  whole  party  were  near  being  lost, 
at  a  place  called  the  Suck.  Surmounting  all  difficulties,  he 
reached  the  place  appointed  for  rendezvous,  with  great  punc- 
tuality— and  lay  there  three  days,  waiting  for  Logan ;  without 
seeing,  or  hearing  from  him*  His  canoes  were  then  useless 
to  him — his  way  home  lay  through  a  wilderness  of  150  or  200 
miles ;  generally  a  mountainous  and  knobby  dountry,  and  not  a 
torse  to  carry  provisions  for  his  tnen,  ten  in  number,  besides 
him&elf.  The  little  provision  they  took  with  them  on  their  re- 
turn, was  soon  exhausted;  in  consequence  of  it,  and  seeing 
much  Indian  sign,  which  prevented  hdnting,  they  had  nearly 
starved  with  hunger.  They  at  length  got  home,  and  consoled 
themselves— that  they  had  saved  their  lives ;  the  more  precious, 
Ibr  having  been  preserved  three  d^ys  o'n  the  flesh  of  one  Rac* 
coon. 

This  was  the  last  hostile  expedition  that  Whitley  was  on  du- 
ring that  war. 

Very  soon  after  general  peace,  and  before  it  had  worn  otf 
tte  feeling  of  war  altogether,  he  went  to  some  of  the  southern 
towns  to  reclaim  sundry  negroes  that  had  been  taken  in  the 
contest;  when  he  was  put  under  more  apprehension,  than  at 
any  time  in  the  course  of  open  hostility.  A  half-breed,  by  the 
name  of  Jack  Taylor,  at  Watts's  town,  who  spoke  English,  and 
on  whom  he  was  compelled  to  depend,  as  interpreter;  if  he  did 
not  desire  to  have  him  killed,  at  least,  determined  to  intimidate 
bim;  as  it  would  appear  by  the  following  described  manoeuvre: 
The  Indians  were  assembled,  as  the  custom  is,  to  hear  ^<the 
talk;''  and  as  soon  as  Taylor  learned  the  business,  he  told  him 
he  could  not  get  the  negroes;  and  taking  a  bell  that  was  at 
hand,  tied  it  by  a  string  round  his  w^ist,  then  seized  a  drunff 
and  beating  and  rattling  with  all  his  might,  raised  the  war* 
whoop.  Whitley  said,  when  telling  the  story,  "I  thought  the 
times  were  squally — I  looked  at  Otter-Lifter;  he  had  told  mef 
I  should  not  he  killed ;  his  countenance  remained  unchanged;  I 
thpught  hini  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  kept  my  own.^'  At  this 
time,  the  Indians  gathered  about  him  armed)  but  fired  their 
guns  in  the  %ir,  to  bis  very  great  relief 
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The  interpreter,  Jack  Taylor,  finding  that  he  was  not  tp  be 
scared  away,  and  that  he  renewed  his  demand  for  the  negroes, 
;replied,  that  he  could  not  get  them — they  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States — ^''and  your  law  say,  prov^ 
your  property."  Whitley  told  him,  if  he  must  prove  bis  pro- 
perty, he  would  go  home,  and  bring  a  thousand  witnesses,  with 
every  man  his  gun  to  sVear  by.  "Woo !"  says  Jack,  **too  many  J 
too  many !"  After  a  pause,  he  said  there  were  three  white 
prisoners,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  that  would  be  given  up;  but 
the  negroes  could  not,  until  the  Little  Turkey  (a  principal 
chief)  returned.  He  came  home  in  a  day  or  two^  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Turkey  town. 
It  was  there  determined  to  give  up  the  negroes,  without  put- 
ting Colonel  Whitley  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  his  witnesses, 
to  prove  his  property  by  the  sanctity  of  the  rifle.  All  this 
reluctance,  it  became  obvious,  proceeded  from  the  fact,  that 
the  negroes,  as  if  every  where  devoted  to  slavery,  were  the 
compelled  drudgps  of  these  demi-savages.  One  of  whom,  al- 
ready named,  seems  to  merit  further  notice.  Otter- Lifter  had 
raised  himself  to  renown  as  a  warrior — he  never  killed  women 
or  children,  or  prisoners — his  friend,  his  word,  and  his  rifle, 
were  all  he  cared  for.  He  said, "the  Great  Spirit,  when  he  had 
made  all  the  rest  of  the  animals,  made  men,  to  keep  them  from 
eating  all  the  grass,  by  killing,  and  eating  them;  and  that,  to 
keep  men  from  being  too  proud,  he  let  them  die,,  or  kill  ope- 
another,  to  make  food  for  worms:  that  life,  and  death,  were 
two  wdrrio»*s,  always  fighting  j  with  which  the  Gcigat  Spirit 
amused  himself." 

In  some  of  the  intermissions  of  hostility,  a  kind  of  truce, 
tfiat  took  place  at  times;  this  man,  and  Colonel  Whitley,  be- 
came acquainted.  They  were  both  warriors,  and  they  con- 
ceived the  highest  respect  for  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  war 
was  over,  they  were  friends. 

Some  time  after  the  afiair  of  the  negroes.  Colonel  Whitlejr 
visited  the  nation  of  Cherokees,  and  was  every  where  received 
in  the  most  friendly  manner — they  had  plenty  of  deer  and  bear 
meat,  which  they  boiled,  or  broiled;  and  €9m,  sowetioies 
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parched,  sometimes  xtaSt  into  bread,  or  otherwise  dressed-*^ 
&eir  hospitality  was  unboiuided.  He  invited  them  to  hif 
bouse;  where  they  came  frequently,  and  were  well  pleased  at 
their  treatment:  for  he  too,  was  hospitable. 

Had  there  not  been  another  war,  here  would  close  thenar- 
Ative  of  Colonel  Whittey's  transactions;  but  as  he  afterwards 
merited  notice,  as  a  soldier,  it  is  deemed  both  economical  and 
justifiable,  to  enlarge  this  biographical  outline,  and  to  say  atf 
once  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  him.  ^ 

'  William  Whitley,  this  pioneer  to  the  settlers  in  the  wilds  of 
Kentucky,  was  born  the  14th  of  August,  1749,  in  that  part  of 
Virginia,  then  called  Augusta;  and  which  afterwards  furnished 
territory  for  Rockbridge  county.  His  father's  name  was  Solo- 
mon, his  mother's,  Elizabeth — she  was  of  the  family  of  Barnett, 
before  she  married  Mr.  Whitley. 

Unknown  to  early  fanae,  the  son  grew  to  manhood  in  the 

ccupation  ofhis  native  soil;  in  which  his  corporeal 

re  fully  developed,  with  but  little  mental  cultivar 

possessed,  however,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the 

idependence — among  the  best  gifts  of  nature.     In 

of  January,  1T75,  having  married  Easter  Fuller, 

2tnd  commenced  housekeeping  in  a  small-  way,,  with  health  and 

labour  to  season  his  bread — he  said  to  his  wife,  he  hee^rd  a  fine 

report  of  Kentucky,  and  he  thought  they  could  get  their  living^ 

there  with  less  hard  work:  **Then,  Billy,  if!  was  you,  I'd  go 

tod  s^e,*^  was  her  reply.     In  two  days,  he  was  on  the  way, 

with  axe  and  plough,  gun  and  kettle.    And  she  is  the  woman, 

who  afterwards  collected  his  warriors,  to  pursue  the  Indians. 

He  set  out  with  his  brother-in-law,  George  Clark,  only — ^in  the 

wilderness,,  they  met  with  seven  others,  who  joined  them,  and 

travelled  to  Kentucky. 

This  was  before  Daniel  Boone  had  marked  the  road.  Af^ 
tile  scenes  which  he  witnessed,  are  similar  to  those  witnessed 
by  others,  and  already  described ;  and  his  own  character,  dis- 
played in  the  various  incidents  related,  there  is  neither  occa- 
sion, nor  desire  for  repetition.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  was  on  the 
expedltiops  of  Bowman,  and  Clark.    And  now  to  close  tiifr 
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^account,  jks  b^e'did  bk  dsefel  life,  tfie  year  1813  is  to  be  antici* 
pated*  Tbeo  in  his  sixty-fifth  year  of  age,  he  bad  vdnnteered 
with  the  Kentucky  imlitia,  nn^r  Governor  Shelby,  and  fell  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  bravely  combatting  for  bis  coQBtrj* 

It  was  not  necessity  w^hich  urged  faim  forth;  for  be  had 
hon^tlj  acquired  an  independent  fortune  in  the  Iand0  of  the 
country,  aad  left  a  family  and  home  abounding  with  comforts. 
It  was  not  ambition  which  prompted  him  to  seeker  feme-*- 
as  to  courage,  there  was  no  reputation  for  him^  g^n;  and 
without  command,  there  was  no  opening  expected,  for  the  di§- 
|>lay  of  skilL  No:  the  parties  of  Kentucky  militia  bad  been 
%infortanate;  his  ancient  foes  were  rather  triampbant;  a  Mow 
was  to  be  struck,  and  h^  stQI  felt  ^t  the  ilreight  of  his  arm 
could  add  spmetbing  to  its  vigouR.  And  were  that  but  a  mitei 
he  freely  cast  it  into  &e  rommon  stock*  It  was  for  this,  he 
4brfioek  all  eJse,  and  went,-^a  private  soldier*  ' 

And  when  hereafter,  his  tnonu0ie«t  dmli  be  sculptured  in 
Kentticky  marble,  let  this  b«  the  inscription:— 

*^fter  often  commanding  in  one  war,  wiUi  uniform  success ; 
and  attaining  an  honourable  old  age— a  teoond  war,  with  the 
British,  aud  Indiai^  4rew  him  forth,  a  private  volunteer,  to 
the  Thames:  where,  with  tbs  adrdour  of  youth,  and  the  intre- 
piditj  laf  a  warrior,  fell  in  battle^  &e  patriot,  and  hero,  Cotond 
William  Wwm^r^  of  LincolD.** 

And  to  besdow  a  last  notice  on  Sim«n  ICenton,  who  may  be 
considered  as  the  compeer  of  Whitley,  let  it  be  remarked,  that 
at  one  time,  he  fcfiowed  with  his  company,  a  party  who  had 
stolen  horses^  io  the  east  ferk  <)f  Lit^e  Miami,  coime  up  wiUi 
tbem  in  camp,  attacked  them,  and  wa<ild  have  defeated  them, 
but  the  firing  alarmed  some  adjacent  camps,  whence  reinforce- 
ments were  immediateljr  sent,  which  placed  his  party  in  ttte 
titmost  danger:  from  Uris,  he  estricseted  it,  by  a  timely  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  two  waen ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  never  known. 

About  the  same  time  in  the  succeeding  year,  ;he  attat^ked 
another  camp  of  Indians  oo  Paint  creek;  killed  a  man  b/  the 
imme  of  Ward,  wlio  having  been  taken  a  prisoner  from  Greeh- 
Brier,  when  young,  had  remained  with  the  Indians. 
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•  In  thi«  attack,  tVie  Indiahs  descended  flie  banSc  of  the  credc^ 
which  concealed  them;  and  Kenton,  apprehensive  of  rein- 
forcements  to  the  enemy,  left  the  ground  before  daylight. 

Kenton  commanded  a  company  of  horse  on  General  Wayne** 
campaign,  and  was  in  the  action.   * 

In  1795,  there  being  peace  with  the  Indians^  he  frojn  this 
time,  turned  his  attention  to  the  habits  of  domestic,  and  civil 
life:  attained  the  rank  of  a  major  in  the  militia;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  citizen,  and  an  honest  man. 

His  early  and  general  knowledge  of  the  country,  had  enabled 
him  to  locate  many  land  warrants;  whence  he  was  considered 
the  proprietor  of  much  valuable  land.  And  here  his  want  of 
education  is  to  be  regretted.  He  ceuld  not  read,  or  write; 
circumstances  which  more  or  less,  placed  him  in  the  power  of 
every  one  with  whom  he  made  contracts;  and  in  a  manner 
withdrew  from  his  view,  or  placed  on  his  memory,  those  which 
he  had  made.  The  east  with  which,  as  he  supposed,  he  made 
l^hd,  induced  him  to  sell  out  a  great  amount;  and  the  pur- 
chasers, as  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  paid  for  it  with  the 
most  perishable  materials.  Besides,^  bis  locations,  like  those 
generally  made  at  early  periods,  were  jeen-  to  be  vague,  sub- 
ject to  dispute,  afid  frequently  lost.  *  He  thus  found  himself 
involved  in  controversy,  and  embarrassed  by  litigation,  which 
presented  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  hazard,  expense,  and 
trouble;  with  which  he  became  disgusted;  and  for  which  he 
left  the  state.  Preferring  rather  to  encounter  the  Indians  on 
the  frontiers  of  Ohio,  than  the  law  officers  of  Kentucky.  He 
BOW  bears  the  rank  of  general,  and  enjoys  a  competency  only. 

In  November,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  London,  by  Grenville, 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  John  Jay,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  apnounced  in  the  course  of 
the  winter:  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  all  posts  and 
places  held  by  the  British  within  the  United  States,  should  be 
surrendered;  which  confirmed  the  peaceable  temper  of  the 
Indians,  consisting  of  the  Ottawas,  Pottawatomies,  Miamis, 
Ellriverwees,  and  Kickapoos,  all  of  whom  made  formal  peace 
with  General  Wayne  at  Gr^envilley  in  the  sfimmeri  179j»t 
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The  Six  Nations,  who  had  not  actually  johied  the  north- 
S«restern  confederation  in  the  war,  altiiough  they  had  become 
angry,  were  fion)  the  events  above  recited,  wise  enough  to 
suppress  their  wrath,  and  enter  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  before  disagreements  ran  to  extremity. 

In  March,  1795,  the  Indians  broke  into  a  boose  in  Clark 
County,  and  killed  three  negroes. 

April,  the  president  proclaimed  the  treaty  with  the  north- 
ward Indians;  but  those  to  the  southward  were  still  at  war, 
and  Kentucky  lay  in  the  way  of  all.  A  family  moving  to  a 
e(a.iou  on  the  wilderness  road,  were  fired  on,  but  escaped. 
Near  the  same  time,  two  boys  were  taken  by  Chorokees  re- 
turning home,  who  stole  horses  on  Richland  creek. 

So  ended  a  war  of  twenty  years,  by  degrees;  and  peace^ 
approaching  also  by  successive  steps,  became  universally  pre- 
valent in  1796,  by  a  treaty  with  the  tribes  to  the  south,  which 
extinguished  <he  war. 

Tho  ratifications  of  the  treaties  with  GreatPritain  and  Spain, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  confirmed  this  desi^-able  state  of 
things-r-in  which  President  Washington  saw  his  honest  efforts 
for  his  country's  safety,  peace,  and  honour,  crowned  with  the 
most  complete  success  in  eyery  thing;  except  in  curing  the 
faction^  which  had  taken  its  decided  pririciples  and  character, 
under  Genet  and  Jefferson,  of  its  French  prepossessions;  of  i<8 
malignity  towards  himself;  of  its  hostility  towards  everything 
exclusively  American;  and  of  its  determination  to  rule,  or 
ruin  the  country.  It  had,  however,  been  brought  to  several 
awful  pauses.  As  in  1794,  by  the  defeat  of  insurrection,  yet 
to  be  touched  upon;  and  at  the  time  previously  alluded  to,  in 
1796,  also  to  be  further  noticed.  But  feelings  too  dear  to  their 
hearts;  objects  too  precious  to  their  love  of  power,  and  emolu- 
m^ent;  and  now  too  long  pursued  with  the  hope  of  success,  to 
be  abandoned;  while  the  same  proportion  of  u  informed  popu- 
lation  remained  in  the  United  States,  to  be  worked  upon  by 
misrepresentation  of  measures,  or  calumny  of  men,  now  grown 
£imiliar,  aqd  to  anticipate  Mr.  Jefferson,  "in  the  full  tide  of 
iuccessful  experiment,"  prompted  it  to  persevere* 
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Was  not  tlie  evidence  cortiplete;  did  not  President  WasVmg- 
tcm  himself,  furnish  an  instance,  and  a  verification,  <rf  everj 
thing  that  has  been  said  of  the  faction,  tliis  history  might  have 
l>e«n  written  with  a  knowledge  of  its  existence,  without  an 
insinuation  against  its  motives,  its  morals,  or  its  objects. 

But  knowing  Washington,  and  also  the  leaders  of  the  party^ 
and  their  measures;  and  being  compelled  to  notice  some  of 
Ihem,  or  compromit  an  essential  duty;  these  tilings,  therefore^ 
when  treated  of,  were  to  be  repres<^nted,  as  they  were  in  point 
of  fact,  without  exaggeratio%^r material  diminution,  as  ,far  as 
the  account  goes. 

Tiwt  tlie  head,  or  leaders  of  the  faction,  should  be  implies 

ted,  has  been  unavoidable;  an  organized   ramification  of  it 

being  found  in  Kentucky,  embracing  the  governor  of  the  state, 

and  aOecting  his  official  conduct  in  a  most  important  part,  and 

in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  honour,  the  peace^  and  even 

:  thus  the  subject  Jias  been  forced  into 

not  to  be  avoided — And  when  noticed, 

»  its  origin,  examined  in  its  source% 

and  objects,  and  demonstrated  in  its 

lences?    Yes  undoubtedly,  so  far  as 

f  of  Kentucky,  which  necessarily  pre- 

Among  the  first  occurrences,  in  the  civil  department  of  the 
^government  of  Kentucky,  worthy  of  notice  in  the  annals  of  1794, 
is  the  letter  of  Governor  Shelby,  of  the  1 3th  of  Jatiuary ;  which 
has  been  recited  in  the  account  of  the  French  intrigue,  in  the 
list  chapter;  and  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  although  iit 
need  not  be  repeated*  The  next,  is,  the  reply  to  it,  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  se- 
cretary of  state,  of  the  United  States.  This  bears  date  the 
29th  of  March,  succeeding.  Extracts  from  which  will  be  given, 
to  shew  the  state  of  information,  possessed  by  the  governor, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  vernal  season  of  the 
same  year;  and  while  the  Democratic  society,  continued  to 
harass  the  public  mind^  with  the  published  resists  of  their 
»)*"€tipg*^:  widiout  its  being  relieved,  by  even  a  <:ominiinka* 
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MdA  of  (he  tntelUgeDce  so  possesied — which  it  was  the  dutj  of 
the  governor  to  have  published. 

The  secretary  proceeds: — **Thu8  fer  have  I  addressed  yoar 
,  excellency  upon  the  constitutional  and  legal  rigMs  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  perhaps,  are  in  strictness,  the  only  topic* 
belonging  to  the  present  occasion^  But  as  it  may  not  be  known 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Misdssippi  has  occupied  the  earliest 
labours  of  the  executive,  and  has  been  pursued  with  an  unre* 
mitting  sincerity,  I  will  lay  before  you  such  a  sketch  of  the 
pending  negotiation,  as  noay  be  communicated,  consistently 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  nation  in  treaty  with  jib,  and  the 
rules  observed  in  such  cases* 

"The  primary  object  in  the  instructions  to  Mn  Carmicliaely 
who  has  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  Madrid  as  charger 
des  affaires  of  the  United  States,  has  been  to  throw  open  to  your 
commerce  that  river  to  its  very  mouth.  In  December,  17#1, 
it  was  verbally  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state,  by  one 
®f  Ihe  commissioners  of  Spain,  here,  that  his  Catholic  Maj.esty^ 
apprised  of  our  solicitude  to  have  some  arrangenaeuts  made 
respecting  our  free  navigation  of  the  Mi^issippi,  and  the  use 
of  a  port  therebn,  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  at  Briadrid; 
and  great  indeed,  was  that  solicitude.  For  sdthough  this 
overture  was  not  as  to  the  place,  what  mi^t  have  beea  d^ 
sired ;  yet  was  it  attended  to  without  delay,  and  accepted. 

**As  a  proof  of  th^  interest,  taken  by  the  government  on  thi« 
subject,  I  might  mention  that  oot  only  was  Mr.  Carmich^el^ 
who  had  acquired'  an  acquaintance  widi  perscysis  and  circum- 
stances in  Spain,  made  a  member  of  the  €O0imissioi>,  but  M\\ 
Short,  was  added,  as  being  more  parUcuiarly  informed  of  the 
xsavig^tion  to  be  treated  gf« ' 

♦^Instructions,  comprehensive,  accurate  and  forcible^  were. 
prepared  by  my  predecessor;  and  if  at  this  stage  of  the  busi-^ 
liess  it  were  proper  to  develop  them  to  public  view,  I  should 
,  expect  with  certainty,  that  those  who  are  the  most  ardent  foe 
the  main  object  vroyj^d  proiKMince  that  th^  executive  has  been 
deficient  neither  in  TigUance  nor  exertions. 

^For  ftiany  months  have  our  comraissioaers  been  enij^loyeA 
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in  this  important  afiair,  at  Madrid;  at  this  momeiit  they  an^ 
'  probably  so  employed, 

"The  delays  which  forms  may  have  created;  the  events  of 
Europe ;  and  other  considerations  which  at  this  season  cannot 
with  propriety  be  detailed,  dictated  a  peaceable  expectatioo 
of  the  result. 

*'Let  this  communication  then  be  received,  sir,  as  a  warni^ig 
against  the  dangers,  to  which  these  unauthorized  schemes  of 
war,  may  expose  the  United  States,  and  particuliarly  the  state 
ef  Kentucky.  Let  not  unfounded  suspicions  of  a  tardiness  iu 
government  prompt  individuals  to  rash  eflforts,  in  which  tbey 
cannot  be  countenanced ;  which  may  thwart  any  favourable 
advances  of  their  cause;  and  wh^ch  by  seizing  the  direction  of 
the  military  force,  must  be  repressed  by  law,  or  they  will  ter- 
minate in  anarchy. 

"Under  whatever  auspices  of  a  foreign  agent  these  common 
tions  were  at  first  raised,  the  present  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  French  republic  (Fauchet)  has  publicly  disavowed,  and 
recalled  the  commissions,  which  have  been  granted." 

The  resolutions  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  of  the  previouB 
session,  having  been  forwarded  to  her  members  in  congress,  a 
motion  was  made  by  her  senators^  to  come  to  a  resolution  oa 
the  swbject  of  them — the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi:  which 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  repsorted,  "that  in  the  nego* 
tiation  now  carrying  on  at  Madrid,  between  the  United  States, 
and  Spain,  the  right  of  the  former  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  is  wall  asserted,  and  demonstrated;  and  their  claim 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  is  pursued  w  ith  all  the  assiduity  and 
firmness  which  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  demands;  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  so  pursued  until  the  object  shall  be 
obtained,  or  adverse  circumstances  shall  render  the  Ibrtber 
progress  of  the  negotiation  impracticable."  &c. 

For  the  special  information  of  those  immediately  concernedt 
(Eentuckians)  the  report  recommended  it  to  the  president,  ta 
communicate  such  parts  of  the  existing  negotiation  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  as  with  propriety  he  could,  A. 
resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  founded  en  doc  a* 
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tfents  laid  before  it,  by  the  president,  expressed  like  confidence 
in  the  course  of  oegotiation. 

'  And  al:though  the  president  had  given  correspondent  assu* 
railces  to  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  by  both  Mr.  Jefiersooi 
and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Randolph,  as  already  quoted;  he 
appointed  Colonel  James  Innis,  the  brother  of  Judge  Innis,  a 
<ommissioner  or  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  states 
and  making  the  conununications  personally.  Of  vehich,  more 
hereafter. 

In  Kentucky,  the  leaders  of  the  faction  possessed  too  many 
faithful  correspondents,  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government^ 
not  to  have  the  earliest  intelligence  of  what  concerned  them. 

It  ii^  believed,  that  so  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  French 
partisans  was  withdrawn  from  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  party, 
they  resumed  their  machinations;  and  found  their  present  paiw 
poses,  aided,  and  promoted  by  the  Democratic  society— ^whose 
members,  as  far  as  they  knew  the  real  design  of  the  institution, 
were  partisans  of  France,  under  the  American  leader;  while 
the  object  of  the  other  faction  was  still  the  same,  as  at  first— 
ce  C(m7iexi(m  with  Spain^by  means  of  her  Mississippi  terrOorieSj  ajid 
^e  pacific  arrar^ements  of  a  treaty* 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  John'Bro^n,  had  detached 
himself  from  this  Spanish  party;  either  supposing  that  it  could 
not  succeed,  or  seduced  by  the  more  flattering  prospects  of  the 
f'renchified  American  faction,  recently  organized.  All  that  is 
worth  observing,  is,  that  he  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  admi* 
nistration  by  President  Washington;  opposed  to  the  regular 
army;  yet  inclined  for  wa^r  with  England:  and  with  equal  in- 
consistency, opposed  to  a  navy,  and  to  the  internal  revenue. 
Yet,  all  this  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  complaisancy  to 
the  intrigue,  in  favour  of  France;  and  then  headed,  by  Mr. 
Jefierson. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  as  soon  as  Judge  Innis  found  his 
respiration  freed  from  French  influence,  he  relapsed,  to  Wil- 
kinson, and  Sebastian.  That  there  was  an  essential  difference 
between  these  two  parties,  is  sufficiently  evinced,  by  tht  fad) 

VOL.  II.  U 
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tbat  John  Breckenridge,.  who  it  has  been  seen  was  chair^osir* 
of  the  Democratic  society,  was  not  present  at  any  of  the  con* 
saltations  of  the  Spanish  junto:  although  members  of  the  latter, 
might  sit  in  the  former.  They  each  resembled  their  patrons;, 
the  one  Spapish,  the  other  French.  Both  agreed,  in  annoying^ 
and  weakening  the  administration  of  the  general  government. 
.  Had  the  attainment  of  the  free  navi^tion  of  the  Mississippi, 
been  the  real  object  with  either  faction,  by  means  fair  and 
national — ^thatis,  through  the  operations  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  there  was  not  a  man  among  the  leaders  so 
ignorant,  or  weak  in  judgment,  as  not  to  know^  that  their 
conduct  was  calculated  to  retard  its  acquisition,  or  prevent  its 
attainment:  of  this  knowledge  they  could  not  divest  then^ 
selves. 

What  were  their  various  objects,  have  already  heen  stated; 
and  cannot  remain  in  doubts 

An  active  intercourse  was  resumed  in  this  summer,  between 
the  Spanish  partisans:  among  whom  General  Wilkinson  was 
an  important  personage;  and  certainly  a  pensioner  of  Spain. 

From  1789,  so  difficult  were  remittances  rendered,  that  if 
any  were  received  by  him,  it  is  not  known.  In  1794,  six  thou- 
sand doUars  were  shipped  for  him  at  Orleans,  on  board  a 
public  galley,  under  the  care  of  Captain  Richard  Owens,  a 
gentleman  of  broken  fortunes,  who  lived  near  Judge  Innis: 
who  having  on  other  occasions,  furnished  the  general  with 
agents  for  Spanish  intercourse,  on  this,  recommended  Owens 
for  that  service.  The  galley  ascended  the  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio;  the  dollars  were  there  embarked  on  board  a 
perogue,  with  six  Spanish  sailors,  under  Captain  Owens,  who 
going  up  the  Ohio  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  robbed  and  muf* 
dered  by  his  crew*  One  of  the  company,  who  did.  not  partici* 
pate  in  the  crime,  fled  to  New  Madrid,  and  reported  the  fact. 
It  spread  into  Kentucky,  on  whose  remote  shore  the  outrage  , 
had  been  perpetrated:  and  after  a  while,  three  of  the  mioj-der- 
ers  were  arrested,  in  the.  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  and 
brought  before  Judge  Innis.    He  ascertained  who  they  were^ 
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Tefused  to  try  them,  **b€ing  Spanish  subjects,''  aHhou^  they 
luid  robbed  hid  fWend,  and  killed  his  neighbour,  within  bis 
jurisdiction,  and  were  then  wimin  his  power;  but  quietly 
committed  them  to  the  custody  of  his  brother-in-law,  Charles 
Smith,  who  had  held  a  commission  under  Genet,  but  was  then 
out  of  employment;  and  who,  with  a  little  guard  hired  by  the 
judge,  was  directed  to  deliver  them  to  General  Wilkinson,  if 
at  fort  Washington;  or  to  communicate  with  him,  and  wait 
his  orders.  The  same  Mr.  Smith  had  the  general's  orders,  to 
convey  them  to  some  Spanish  offioer  on  the  Mississippi.  So 
that  they  might  in  fact,  suffer  death,  with  as  little  eclat  as 
possible:  "for  it  was  not  expedient"  to  make  the  matter  public* 

At  the  time  Owens  received  the  six  thousand  dollars,  there 
were  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  de- 
livered to  Captain  Collins^  also  well  known  in  Kentucky,  and 
to  Judge  Innis,  as  an  agent  of  General  Wilkinson;  for  whom 
this  mone)  was  destined,  a»  appears  by  his  receipt  left  in  the 
^  hands  of  Gilbert  Leonard  j  from  whom  he  received  the  dollars 
as  -cmitedor  of  the  Spanish  territory..  This  sum  of  six  thousand 
three  liundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  was  conveyed  by  sea 
to  New  Yotk,  and  reached  Wilkinson  in  1795.  When,  it  Is 
worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Kentucky, 
was  on  «  visit  to  him.  In  the  same  way,  will  be  mentioned 
the  furthef  «um  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  dol- 
lars, which  Wilkinson  stated  in  1795,  to  General  Adair,  had 
been  delivered  for  him  atOrleans;  a  part  of  which  he  had 
received,  and  expected  the  rest..  Othen  money  was  also  sent 
•  tim  by  Thomas  Power,  the  notorious  Spanish  agent. 

These  facts  wiH  shew,  that  the  Spaniards  paid  for  services. 

But  although  Judge  Innis  Ivould  not  try  the  Spaniards  who 
-had- killed  his  neighbour  Owens,  he  very  obligingly  0dmini»- 
tered  on  his  effects;  whereby  he  got  all  the  papers  of  the 
deceased  into  his  hands;  of  which,  he  doubtless  was  as  care- 
ful, iis  he  h»d  been  of  the  Spaniards,  ^Hha*  they  should  tjell  no 
lales.^  He  also  administered  on  the  ettate  of.  Montgomery 
Brown,  another  of  the  initiated. 
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There  is  one  other  transaction  ofthe  judge^  of  the  year  IT^A, 
which  is  evinced  by  a  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  "Captain 
Richard  Taylor^"    See  Vok  I.  page  3 11,  for  its  contents. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  or  predicate  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  this  letter,  either  more  or  less,  than  the  ordinary  cor- 
respondence which  was  kept  up  between  the  junto,  or  conspi- 
rators, in  Kentucky,  with  the  Spanish  agents  on  the  Mississippi; 
who  were  managing  the  plot,  to  baffle  the  executive  of  the 
.United  States,  in  its  attempt  to  open  the  Mississippi,  and  se^ 
cure  its  navigation,  by  a  public  treaty;  while  the  expectation 
was  kept  up,  on  both  sides  of  the  intrigue,  that  the  people 
would  be  induced  to  commit  themselves  with  Spain.  The 
members  of  the  Democratic  society,  who  were  not  in  the  views 
of  the  Spanish  party,  counted  upon  a  general  disafiection  of 
the  people,  and  either  a  change  of  the  president  and  adminis- 
tration, or  an  open  defiance  of  the  government. 

Judge  Innis  had  no  pretensions  to  trade,  or  commerce;  b^ 
jeadily  joined  those  who  clamoured  against  the  government^ 
£>r  not  obtaining  the  navigation  of  the  river;  and  he  reminds 
bis  confidential  friend,  thatH  waste  carry  an  eopre^^,  not  a 
mercantile  letter;  that  he  had  been  to  Natchez  several  times; 
that  he  could  confide  in  him;  and  that  he  was  not  to  let,  evet^ 
the  application  be  known;  that  being  in  fact,  all  that  had 
been  conmiunicated.  The  rest  could  not  be  trusted  to  paper^ 
even  to  his  confidential  agent* 

Nor  is  it  very  nmtenal,  whether  the  expis&ss  was  to  convey 
intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Qeneral  WayBe<*-the  insurrectioo 
in  Pennsylvania — the  prpspeet  of  it  here — that  the  militi§^ 
army  was  on  its  march  across  the  iQDuntains«*-or  the  catalogue 
and  account  of  the  whole. 

Kentucky,  freed  from  the  escitement  produced  ^y  the  activi- 
ty of  .French  intrigue^  which  was  naore  felt,  than  understood; 
now  turned  her  attention  upon  herself,  and  her  neighbours,^ 
Pennsylvania;  and  as  they  progressed  in  insubordination,  so 
did  Kentucky;  but  at  an  humble  distance,  in  the  rear,  fiy  the 
timoi  the   Peansylvanians   bad  arrived  at  arming,  a|^aUyft 
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ihe  gdvenmiGnt;  «pme  of  the  Kentucky  dtstillcps,  ventared  td 
hlack  themselves,  and  assault  an  exciseman.'  For  some  tim^^ 
it  was  propagated  by  the  leaders,  that  the  citizens,  of  the  Uni- 
ted St^es  could  never  be  brought  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  fellow  citizens,  for  resisting  the  obnoxious  laws  of  the 
general  government.  And  great  expectations  were  excited, 
and  rested,  for  a,  while,  upon  this  suggestion.  The  time  now 
approached^  when  it  was  to  be  put  to  the  test.  President 
Washington,  having  failed  in  his  admonitory  and  pacific  over- 
Jtures,  to  bring  the  insurgents,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  submission  to  the  laws;  there  was  no 
alternative  left,  but  to  reduce  them  by  force,  or  yield  the 
government  to  anarchy.  With  him,  though  not  without  regret, 
there  was  no  hesitation.  And  that  voice,  which  had  often  been 
heard  in  times  of  public  peril,  was  raised  in  a  call  on  the  mili- 
tia  of  the  neighbouring  states,  to  repair  to  the  military  standard ; 
to  support  the  laws,  and  suppress  insurrection.  Never  proba- 
bly, was  a  call  of  a  similar  nature,  more  promptly  obeyed.  An 
army,  even  more  than  sufficient,  was  assembled,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Henry  Lee  5  a  veteran  of  the 
revolution,  and  then  governor  of  Virginia.  The  march  of 
these  citizen  soldiers^  across  the  mountains,  resolved  the  pro* 
blem  which  had  been  projected  by  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  a  manner,  appalling  to  its  destined  object;  and  with 
tiie  happiest  effect  on  the  democratic  patriots^  of  K  entucky.  It 
had  .been  a  motive  with  the  president,  for  ordering  so  large  a 
military  fofce^  to  overawe  and  subdue  the  refractory,  without 
bloodshed — and  this,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  witness:  There 
was'  no  iSghting — ibut  general  submission,  fhe  government 
had  now  passed  through  a  crisis  of  infinite  importance;  and 
proved,  that  it  possessed  the  attachment  of  the  great  body  of 
its  citizens,  whose  intelligence  taught  them  the  necessity  of 
supporting  its  laws;  While  victorious  over  its  armed  enemieSf 
both  external,  and  Internal,  it  had  only  to  guard  against  those 
who  were  covertly  at  work;  and  who  for  tl>e  time,  were  in 
check,  if  not  overawed,  or  disconcerted ;  having  kept  them-! 
ficdves  out  of  the  way,  of  both  gun,  and  gallows. 
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The  president,  in  his  communications  to  congress  at  the 
ctpening  of  the  ensuing  session,  alluding  to  the  democratic  socf- 
*»tie8,  as  %elf-created,  societies,"  ranked,  them,  among  the 
^'auses  of  Ae  late  insurrection.  This,  operating  like  the 
Jthurial  spear,  dissipated  these  Frenchified  demons;  and  put 
the  final  blow  to  their  ostensible  existence.  The  party  next 
appeared,  under  the  denomination  of  ♦'republican;''  without 
any  reformation  of  its  principles,  or  view* — hereafter  to  be- 
further  demonstrated. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  held  its 
November  session;  and  passed  **An  act  authorizing  persons  to 
relinquish  their  rights  to  land.''  These  relinquishments  were 
to  the  commonwealth;  and  had  the  efiect  to  free  the  party^ 
from  the  future  payment  of  tax  on  the  land  relinquished.  An 
amwidment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  whereby 
.«tates  were  exempted  from  suit,  by  individuals,  was  ratifieC^ 
on  the  part  of  Kentucky,  at  the  same  session. 

Franklin  county  was  created,  ta  have  effect  from  and  after 
the  10th  day  of  May,  1795:  "beginning  at  the  Scott  line  where 
it  leaves  the  south  fork  of  Elkhorn;  thence  a  straight  line  to 
strike  the  Kentucky  river,  and  crossing  the  same  one  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  Glenn's  creek;  thence  up  the  same  to  the  mouth 
/)f  the  Cove  Spring  branch,  on  the  south  side  thereof;  thence 
up  tlie  said  branch  to  the  Cove  spring;  thence  west  to  Wash- 
ington line ;  thence  with  the  same  down.  Salt  river  to  the  mouth 
of  Crooked  creek;  thence  up  the  main  fork  of  Crobked creek, 
to  the  head  thereof;  thence  with  the  dividing  ridge  to  the 
Junction  of  the  forks  of  Benson;  thence  down  the  Benson,  to 
where  the  old  w^agon  road  from  Boone's  old  station  to  Hap- 
rodsburgh  crosses,  at  the  mouth  of  the  most  northwardly  fork 
of  Benson;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of  Eikhorn; 
thence  down  Kentucky  to  the  mouth  thereof;  thence  up  the 
Ohio  to  the  Scott  Jine;  thence  with  said  Kne  to  the  beginning." 

*^An  act  for  establishing  the  Kentucky  academy,  and  incor- 
joratiiig  the  trustees  thereof,"  passed  at  this  session.  Trustees 
were  appointed,  and  incorporated;  with  power  to  fix  on  a  per- 
maneatjseat  for  the  institution;  and  hold  to  them  and  their 
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sticceasoTS,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  goods  «ind  cTiattcIs,  which 
should  be  given  or  devised^  for  the  "seminary."  They  were 
also  to  collect  subscriptions  made  for  the  Transylvania  presby* 
tery,  and  convert  such,  as  were  not  in  cash,  to  that  article. — 
^*The  president  of  the  said  academy  shall  be  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  of  the  most  approved  abilities  in  literature,  and  acquaiik- 
tance  in  niankind,  tliat  may  be  obtained,  and  zealously  engaged 
to  promote  the  interest  of  real  and  practical  religion." 

Other  details  were  inserted;  and  the  whole  concluded  as 
follows;  '^No  endeavours  shall  be  used  by  the  president,  or 
other  teachers,  to  influence  the  mind  of  any  student,  to  change 
his  religious  tenets,  or  embrace  those  of  a  different  denomina- 
tion,  any  further  than  is  consistent  witb  the  general  belief  of 
the  gospel  system,  and  the  practice  of  vital  piety." 

*'An  act  for  erecting  a  linen  manufactory  in  Georgetown^' 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  one  among  other  prematui^c  attempts 
of  the  kind.     Nothing  efficient  was  done. 

Campbell  county  was  created,  to  have  effect  from  and  after 
the  10th  of  May,  1795:  "beginning  on  the  OWo  at  tlie  mouth 
of  Locust  creek,  on  the  lower  side  thereof-,  thence  a  direct  line 
to  the  mouth  of  the  north  fork  of  Licking;  thrice  by  a  direct 
line  totlie  mouth  of  Crooked  creek,  on  the  south  fork  of  Lick- 
ing; thence  up  said  Crooked  creek,  to  the  head  of  the  tmxm 
branch  thereof;  thence  west  to  the  dividing  line  between  the 
counties  of  Scott  and  Woodford ;  thence  along  that  line  t6  tho 
mouth  of  Big  Bone  Lick  creek,  on  the  Ohio  river  j  thence  up> 
fhe  Ohio  to  the  beginning." 

This  rapid  increase  of  counties,  by  a  partition  of  territory, 
h  to  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  extension  of  improve- 
ments by  pew  settlers,  and  as  evincing  an  increasing  population. 

There  wepje  otlier  proceedings  in  this  general  assembly, 
which  merit  attention*  Mr.  Adair  reported,  from  the  com- 
fpittee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  a,pre»- 
^mble  and  resolutions;  which  were  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  twenty-one  to  five,  as  follows: 

^Whereas  it  appears  to  this  general  assembly,  that  the  com- 
Tftissioncr  who  ^ras  appointed  by  the  president  of  thp  Uiiitcd 
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States,  in  order  to  be  sent  to'  this  state,  with  communtcafloDi 
on  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  has  not  arrived;  and  probablj  will  not,  daring 
the  present  session:  therefore, 

^'Resolvedj  That  the  senators  in  congress  be,  and  thej  are 
hereby  instructed  to  require  information  of  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  to  obtain  the  navigation  6f  the  Mississij^i, 
and  to  transmit  such  information  to  the  executive  of  this  state. 

^Resolved^  That  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  state 
in  congress,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  use  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  law  imposing  a  duty  on 
distilled  spirits. 

**And  whereas  it  appears  to  this  general  assembly,  that  it  is 
not  only  essential  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  general 
govermnent,  but  also  to  the  particular  safety  of  this  state,  that 
the  western  posts,  now  withheld  by  the  British  government, 
contrary  to  solemn  treaty,  should  be  surrendered  to  the  United 
States : 

^^Resolvedj  That  the  senators  of  this  state  in  congress,  be 
aad  they  are  hereby  instructed,  if  it  should  not  already  be 
obtained,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  those  posts* 

''Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves and  constituents,  to  pursue  such  measures  as  may  have 
a  tendency  to  preserve  mutual  harmony,  confidence,  and  good 
Will,  between  the  citizens  of  this  istate,  and  the  other  compo* 
nent  parts  of  the  general  govemnFient,  in  every  constitutional 
effort  for  obtaining  and  securing  to  the  citizens  of  this,  and 
other  states,  their  several  rights  and  privileges;  and  should  the 
peaceable  measures  pursued  by  congress  for  the  attainment  of 
the  western  posts^and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  fail  of 
success,  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Kentucky  people  to  use 
every  necessary  exertion  on  their  part,  in  concert  with,  and  to 
render  effectual  any  other  measures,  which  may  be  adopted  by 
the  general  government,  for  obtaining  those  interesting  objects- 

''Resolved,  That  the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  required 
to  transmit  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  thisstate  in  congress/' — Being  sent  to  the  senate, 
it  concurred.    They  speak  for  themselves,  nor  need  a  comment* 
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Another  resolution,  characteristic  of  recent  impressions^  is 
ftlso  worthy  of  insertion.  It  was  recommended  lo  the  peopift 
who  had  stills^  to  enter  them  for  taxation  with  the  proper  offi*' 
cer,  and  to  pay  the  taxes  until  the  law  should  be  repealed! I 

A  corroboration  of  the  good  temper  of  this  assembly  towards 
the  general  government,  is  the  election  of  Humphrey  Marshall 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  fill  the  Tacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  John  Edwards,  who 
had  drawn  out,  pursuant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States*  On  this  occasion,  the  factions  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  federal  govemtnent,  both  French  and  Spanish, 
with  mortal  antipathy  to  Mr.  MarshalPs  politics,  brought  John 
Breckenridge,  Esq.  then,  or  recently,  president  of  the  Demo^ 
cratic  society  of  Lexington,  to  oppose  him.  The  majority  in 
favour  of  Marshall,  was  but  small.  And  without  doubt,  that 
he  had  the  majority,  is  to  be  ascribed  tci  the  recent  success  of 
federal  itieasures,  under  Generals  Wayne  and  Lee. 

At  this  session,  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  George 
Muter  and  Benjamin  Sebastian,  two  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  from  office;  by  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  both 
branches  of  the  general  assembly;  for  an  opinion  and  decree 
given  by  them  (Caleb  Wallace  dissenting)  in  the  case  of  Ke»- 
ton  and  McConnell.  This  was  a  controversy  touching  recipro* 
cal  claims  to  the  same  land,  under  grants  by  the  commissioners, 
for  settlements  and  pre-emptions. 

A  motion  had  been  made  by  Kenton's  counsel,  for  a  rehear- 
ing of  the  cause — ^two  of  them  stating  in  writing  that  there  was 
error  in  the  decree,  agreeably  to  a  positive  rule,  the  court  was 
bound  to  rehear  it:  so  that  it  was  open  for  further  argument 
and  correction;  although  from  the  solemn  and  deliberate  man- 
ner in  which  the  former  decree  had  been  made,  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  a  change,  should  the  same  judges  continue  to 
form  the  court.  Soon  after  the  proceedings  in  court,  measures 
had  been  taken  for  publishing  the  opinion  and  decree  of  the 
majority,  and  also  the  arguments  of  Judge  Wallace  in  support 
of  his  dissent;  which  placed  the  subject  pretty  fully  before  the 
public;  and  induced  a  very  general  oJ)inion,  that  the  decision 
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-was errOQeous  as  to  that  particular  case;  and  that  it,  hj  coiisc- 
qaence,  would  prostrate  a  very  numerous  class  of  the  settle- 
inent  and  pre-emption  claims,  then  considered  not  only  legal, 
hut  meritorious.  The  public  mind  was,  hence,  considerably 
agitated.  An  address.  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial  and  remon- 
strance, to  the  general  assembly,  was  drawn  up,  and  subscribed; 
which  being  presented,  brought  the  subject  before  the  house' 
of  representatives.  It  was  taken  into  consideration-r— where- 
upon it  was  resolved  to  summon  the  two  judges,  of  whom  com- 
plaint was  made,  to  appear;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  memorial 
be  annexed  to  the  summons.  This  being  done,  ahd  a  copy 
left  with  each  judge,  then  in  Frankfort,  they  promptly  replied 
by  letter,  addressed  to  the  speaker  of  the  house ;  in  substance, 
that  they  had  received  the  summons,  and  were  in  town— Ihat 
they  could  find  no  charge  against  them  that  they  could  or 
ought  to  answer — that  the  legality  of  an  adjudication  of  the 
court  of  appeils,  or  an  opinion  of  a  judge  thereof  in  any  cause, 
could  not  be  properly  or  constitutionally  examinable  by  a  single 
branch  of  the  legislature:  and  a  formal  protest  was  n^^ide 
against  any  attempt  of  a  single  branch  of  the  general  assemWy 
to  revise  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court.  They  then  say, 
that  justice  to  the  judge,  and  the  independence  of  the  court, 
demand,  that  they  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  mode 
of  trial  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  And  finally,  professing 
to  confide  in  the  candour  of  the  house,  and  their  regard  for 
justice,  give  assurance  that  they  will  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  answer  any  specific  charge  wWch  may  be  brought  for- 
ward against  them  in  the  manner  the  constitution  prescribes, 
at  any  time  whatever. 

This  letter,  befiring  date  the  19th  of  December,  was  pre- 
sented the  same  day ;  and  being  read,  produced  a  general  con- 
viction, that  their  honours  had  disobeyed  the  summons,  and  did 
not  mean  to  appear.  Some  indignation  was  produced  by  the 
conclusion.  It  being  however  considered,  that  their  appear- 
ance, was  a  matter  of  their  own  concern,  and  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  constitutional  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  house:  a  preamble  and  resolution,  which  had  been  laid 
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^jn  the  table  the  15th,  was  called  up;  and  are  in  the  following 
words: 

"Whereas  it  is  represented  to  the  present  general  assembly, 
that  two  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  to  wit:  George 
Muter  and  Benjamin  Sebastian,  at  the  last  term  of  said,  court, 
did  give  an  opinion  and  decree,  after  solemn  argument  in  the 
case  of  Kenton  and  McConnell,  fee.  that  are  contrary  to  the 
plain  letter,  intent  and  meaning  of  the  net  entitled  "An  act 
for  adjusting  and  settling  the  titles  of  claimers  to  unpatented 
lands  under  the  present  and  former  gevernment  previous  t<^ 
the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth's  land  office."  Which 
said  opinion  and  decree  are  subversive  of  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  law  and  justice,  and  iAiK>lve  in  their  consequences,  the 
distress  and  ruin  of  many  of  our  innocent  and  meritorious  citi- 
zens. And  whereas  the  said  George  Muter  and  Benjamin 
Sebastian,  who  gave  the  opinion  and  decree  aforesaid,  must 
have  done  so  either  from-undue  influence  or  want  of  judgment; 
as  said  opinion  and  decree  expressly  contravene  the  decisions 
of  the  court  of  commissioners,  who  were  authorized  to  adjust 
sind  settle  titles  under  the  said  recited  act;  and  also  contradict 
a  former  decision  of  the  late  supreme  court  for  the  district  of 
Kentucky,  on  a  similar  point— whence  arises  a  well-grounded 
apprehension,  that  the  said  George  Muter  and  Benjamin  Sebasr 
tain  are  altogether  destitute  of  that  judgment,  integrity  and 
firmness,  which  aie  essential  in  every  judge,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  judges  of  the  supreme  court:  and  that  there  is  no 
security  for  property,  so  long  as  the  said  George  Muter  and 
Benjamin  Sebastian  continue  as  jqdges  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

^And  whereas  also,  the  constitqtion  provides  that  for  any 
reasonable  cause  which  shall  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  im- 
peachment, the  governor  may  remove  any  judgie  of  a  superior 
or  inferior  court,  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch 
of  the  legislature—and  the  legislature  deeming  the  before- 
recited  case  proper  for  their  interposition  and  address  j**- 
Therefore, 

"Resolved^  That  the  said  George  Muter  and  Benjamin  Sebas- 
tian ought  respectively  to  be  removed  from  their  office  of  judge 
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of  the  court  of  appeals ;  and  that  a  commiiiee  from  each  brandi 
of  the  legislature  be  appDinted,  and  join  to  prepare  an  address: 
to  the  governor  for  that  purpose." 

Upon  this  being  put  to  vote,  it  passed  in  the  negative,  by 
a  naajority  of  three  votes. 

The  subject  being,  nevertheless^  resumed  in  the  senate,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  in  the  affirmative  by  a  toajority 
of  one: 

^^Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that  the 
judges,  Muter  and  Sebastian,  in  the  case  of  Kenton  vs.  McCon- 
sell,  have  given  a  decision  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  law;  that  their  decision  if  established  will  contra- 
vene the  purpose  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  establishing 
aboard  of  commissioners  to  grant  settlement  rights,  to  certain 
settlers,  in  the  western  country,  and  that  it  will  do  injustice  ta 
many  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  country;  which  decision  we 
believe,  from  what  appears  at  this  time,  proceeded  from  a  want 
of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  l^w,  or  some  impure  motives, 
that  api^ear  to  discover  a  Vvant  of  integrity." 

On  this  resolution's  being  sent  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, it  was  considered ;  and  being  put  to  the  vote,  it  passed 
in  the  affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  three.  But  the  constitution 
requiring  concurring  majorities  of  two-thirds  in  each  house,  to 
carry  an  address,  it  failed.  While  the  two  judges,  left  safe  ia 
their  office,  should  have  bortie  the  recent  escape  with  a  digni- 
fied silence.  They  however,  made  a  clamorous  cgopeal  to  the 
peophj  in  a  pamphlet  of  about  thirty  pages,  in  which  they  dis- 
played a  want  of  candour,  as  well  as  of  prudence;  censured 
the  legislature  in  general;  and  personally  abused  some  few 
members,  who  had  been  active  against  them. 

But  to  what  purpose  appeal  to  the  people?  unless  it  was  with 
a  view  to  the  next  election,  and  that  they  should  leave  oat 
such  as  had  censured  them,  and  elect  such  as  would  applaud 
them,  at  the  next  session.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the 
conduct  of  these  men  demonstrated  as  many  errors,  and  as 
much  weakness,  as  could  well  be  crowded  into  so  short  a 
transaction.    The  best  exculpatory  defence  which  the^  proba* 
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bly  could  have  made  against  the  charge  of  want  of  integrity, 
would  have  been  the  admission  of  the  influence  of  Colonel 
Nicholas^  who  was  attorney  for  McConnell;  and  which  had 
indeed,  become  proverbial.  However,  at  the  next  spring 
term,  Muter  joined  Wallace,  when  the  former  decree  was  set 
aside;  and  one  in  the  direct  reverse,  substituted  in  its  place: 
Sebastian,  as  it  was  said,"stifl3y  holding  to  his  iniquity."  His 
error  was  however  thought  apparent.  It  will  be  set  forth,  in 
tiie  following  brief  narrative. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  facts,  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
conflicting  claims  to  the  land  as  adjudged  to  the  parties,  by  the 
comTT.K^sioners,  did  not  at  all  interfere — that  tibe  conflict  had 
been  pioduced  by  McConnell's  surveying  his  claiin,  out  of  his 
own  location,  upon  that  of  Kenton— and  that  having  the  elder 
patent  for  the  land,  he  would  hold  it,  unless  Kenton  could 
establish  his  prior  equity:  and  which  depended  on  the  legality 
of  iiis  grant  of  right,  by  the  commissioners.    If  the  court  would 
open  it  for  reinvesii gallon^  as  well  as  on  the  goodness  of  his 
location,  he  incurred  a  double  risk.     But  his  location  was 
good ;  a  d    that   reduced  his  adversary  to  the  other  point. 
The  commissioners'  grant  was  therefore  attacked;   and  the 
court,  (Wall'ice  excepted,)  permitted  it  to  be  opened,  for  read- 
judication;  contrary  to  a  former  decision  of  the  old  supreme 
court,  in  a  similar  t^ase.     This  point  being  gained  for  McCon- 
nell, it  was  contended,  that  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners 
was  erroneous;  for  that  Kenton,  upon  the  lace  of  his  certifi- 
cate, from  that  court,  was  not  by  law,  entitled  to  a  settlement, 
and  preemption:  and  hence,  that  his  claim  was  illegal,  in  its 
foundation.     This  was  also  conceded  by  the  court;  and  made 
the  basis  of  their  decree:  with  what  propriety,  will  appear 
after  seeing  the  law,  and  the  certificaieof  the  court  of  commis- 
sioners.    It  will  be  recollected,  that  under  the^law  as  already 
stated,  there  were  two  species  of  settlement  rights — one  called 
an  actual  settlement^  the  other  a  village  settlement :  as  to  ,both 
without  distinction,  the  law  declared  "that  no  family  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  allowance  granted  to  settlers  by  this  act,  unless 
they  have,  made  a  crop  of  corn  in  that  country,  or  resided 
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there  at  least  one  year,  since  the  time  of  their  settlement.^ 
In  the  case  before  the  court,  both  the  claims  were  ** village 
rigiits" — McConnell's  had  been  granted,  '♦for  raising  a  crop  of 
corn  in  the  country,"  Kenton's  "for  at  least  one  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  country;  being  from  1775/0  1779."  As  applicablo^ 
to  these  premises,  the  following  quotation  is  made  from  ttus 
opinion  of  the  court:  ''That  the  court  of  commissioners,  was  a 
court  of  a  special  and  limited  jurisdiction;  that  they  have 
exceeded  their  power,  in  granting  settlements,  and  pre-emp- 
tions,/)?-r€«Wence;  and  that  such  certificates  may  be  set  aside 
at  any  subsequent  time ;  and  therefore  a  certific^ite,  which  on 
the  face  of  it  appears  to  have  been  given  for  services,  for  which 
the  law  did  pot  authorize  a  certificate  to  be  granted,  must  be 
void;  because  the  commissioners,  from  their  own  shewing, 
have  exceeded  their  jurisdiction;  and  as  far  as  they  have  done 
so,  their  judgment  can  never  be  opposed  to  a  legal  right.^^ 
Hence  affirming,  by  their  decree,  that  McConnell's  was  a  legal 
right,  as  it  was  ybr  raising  a  crop  of  com  in  the  country:  while 
Kenton's  was  illegal,  because  it  had  been  granted  for  residence: 
although,  as  already  seen,  the  law  had  placed  the  two  kind» 
of  claim,  on  the  most  perfect  footing  of  equality,-  Not  forget- 
ting, that  the  meritorious  cause  of  both,  wf»  a  settlement  in  the 
country;  about  which  there  was  no  controversy:  the  certificate 
to  Kenton,  was  prior  to  that  to  McConnell ;  aitid  each  expressed 
''that  the  land  claimed  and  granted,  had  been  improved^" 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  conflicting  claig^-— which 
could  but  make  a  part  of  the  inquiry  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, who  took  up  the  case  on  the  record,  in  order  to  be 
informed  whether  an  error,  or  no  error,  had  been  committed 
by  the  accused  judges;  and  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed 
in  their  vote  on  the  resolution. 

And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  the  most 
dispassionate  review,  there  is  no  material  error  perceived  in 
the  procedure  of  the  house;  unless  it  was  in  taking  up  the 
resolution  of  the  senate,  which  it  was  known  had  not  passed  by 
the  competent  majority  for  an  address,  and  could  only  amount 
to  a  censure  at  most,  without  affecting  the  office  of  the  judgeju 
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Bat  certainly,  it  violated  no  constitutional  right;  and  was  a 
matter  of  expediency  only,  whether  the  bouse  would  reprehend 
or  not,  the  judges,  who  were  left  in  office.  The  effect  of  the 
censure  is  believed,  to  have  been  salutary^  For  it  is  quite 
probable,  that  but  for  this,  the  settlements,  and  appendant  pre- 
emptions, to  a  great  extent,  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
subsequent  entries  on  treasury  warrants.  The  doctrine  how- 
ever, subsequently  established  in  the  court  was  "that  to  the 
extent  of  the  commissioners-  certificate,  their  judgment  was 
final ;  and  not  to  be  opened.^'  A  point  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance* 

That  the  house  of  representatives,  possessed  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  institute  the  inquiry,  and  call  on  the  accused 
judges,  to  appear,  and  answer,  if  they  chose,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  That  their  contumacy  could  not  arrest  the  proceeding, 
seems  quite  as  clear:  and  also  that  the  contempt  might  liav^ 
been  punished. 

That  the  resolution  on  which  the  house  acted,  the  I9th  of 
December,  presented  in  due  form  the  grounds  of  the  proposed 
Iremoval,  by  an  address,  cannot  be  denied — that  it  was  intended 
to  have  moved  for  a  summons  on  it,  is  probable,  had  not  the 
letter  of  the  accused  judges,  put  the  house  at  defiance — aud 
shewn  that  they  did  not  mean  to  appear  to  defend  their  decree?, 
or  judicial  opinion*;  which  clearly  exempted  tlie  house  from  ex- 
po'^ing  itself  to  a  repetition  of  the  recent  insult,  or  el^e  laid  it 
under  ^  necessity,  of  punishing  it.  They  preferred  the  first, 
and  proceeded.  But  if  they  could  not  proceed  without^the  pre- 
sence of  the  accused,  then  they  should  have  been  attached,  and 
brought  up  in  custody:  otlierwise  their  honours  could  defeat  an 
inquiry  into  their  conduct — produce  a  failure  of  jurisdiction, 
founded  on  clear  constitutional  provision;  and  justice  itself. 
not  be  administered,  though  urgently  demanded. 

To  bring  this  case  to  a  close,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  cor- 
ruption is  by  no  means  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  charge 
against  a  judge,  in  order  to  his  removal  from  office.  Ther^' 
are  many  ways  of  committing  a  "breach  of  good  behaviour.'^ 
But  was  corruption  a  necessary  part  of  the  charge,  it  might 
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often  be  sustained,  on  a  proper  investigation  of  the  record  oft 
which  the  opinion  and  decree,  were  rendered.  Indeed,  what 
judge  calls  witnesses,  to  bribery,  or  other  acts  of  direct  corrujp- 
tion?  And  in  the  absence ^f  other  proof,  could  not  hisjudg^ 
ments,  opinions,  or  decrees,  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  guilt,  or  ascertaining  muhehamoury  he  nnust  be  a  weak 
judge  indeed,  who  could  not  perpetuate  himself  in  office ;  under 
the  practice  of  malfeazance.  And  yet,  weaker  still,  would 
be,  that  community,  which  would  countenaiu:e  such  a  doctrine 
of  judicial  impunity  and  exemption.  No:  official  acts,  are 
certainly  among  those  for  which  a  judge  may  be  removed  from 
office,  and  therefore  among  those  over  which  the  renrroving 
power,  has  jurisdiction.  His  opinions  and  decisions  may  be 
evidence  against  the  judge  himsflf.  This  power,  like  others  may 
be  abused ;  but  that  is  n  )  argument  against  its  proper  use#  The 
constitutional  guard  of  two-tlnrds  required  to  remove,  afibrds 
every  reasonable  security  against  any  capricious  resort  to  its 
exercise  by  a  majority;  or  would  defeat  such  resoFt. 

Forty  laws  were  made  at  this  session — nine  of  them  concern- 
ing towns— rof  the  rest  not  yet  noticed,  some  were  of  a  general 
nature;  others  personal,  or  lopal. 

The  receipts  at  the  treasury,  for  the  year,  were  six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds,  seventeen  shillings  and 
two  pence  half-penny.  The  disbursements  for  the  same  time, 
were  five  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twertty-seven  pounds*  one 
shilling  and  nine-pence  half-penny. , 
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CHAP*  IV* 

Proceedings  of  the  LegislcUure^-^-How  far  the  Legislature  can 
increase  or  reduce  the  rigms  tf  eligiUlUy  to  a  seatiniis  own  body-^ 
Quarter  Sessio:n  Justices^  their  stats  as  thembers  vacated — Governdr 
communicated  Colonel  James  Innis*s  correspondence-^'-^n  attempt 
to  instruct  a  Senator  of  the  United  Staies  by  name — Privilege  regUf 
lated — Commissioners  to  settle  State  line  with  Virginia y  c&i^ery  dis* 
agrce^  &;c. — Measures  taken  iioith  Green  River  landsyS/'C. — Speaker 
thosen  by  ballot — Motion  for  a  Ictt^  tortfer  the  question  of  calling  a 
Convention  to  the  people^  4rc«  <Src* 

[1795.]  The  other  incidents  of  the  year  1795,  being  coil* 
lected  with  militarj  occarrences,  and  already  mentioned;  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  will  receive  the  next  attention. 

The  first  act  to  be  noticed  is  one  entitled  •*An  act  to  disquali* 
fy  sheriffs  from  holding  a  seat  in  either  branch  of  thelegisla- 
ture  for  a  certain  time»" 

The  preamble  of  the  act  suggests^  that  great  mischief  may 
arise  to  the  people  from  an  admission  of  improper  persons  into 
the  legislature;  for  remedy  whereof,  sheriffs,  and  deputy 
sheriffs,  are  declared  ineligible  to  a  seat  in  either  house,  until 
they  shall  have  made  their  collections  of  the  public  revenuci 
paid  them  into  the  treasury,  and  obtained  a  quietus  from  the 
auditor;  nor  for  one  year  afterwards* 

This  act  suggests  an  extraordinary  state  of  things;  the  sher^ 
ifls  were  elected,  to  their  office  by  the  people-*-of  course  they 
were  popular;  they  had  the  collection  of  the  public  fevenue; 
could  retain  their  popularity,  by  indulging  the  people^-^become 
delinquent— and  then  get  into  the  legislature,  where  they 
could  pass  laws  to  indulge  themselves,  with  further  time  to 
make  the  collections.  ,  Necessary  as  the  law  was,  to  guard  the 
(ood  people  against  a  violation  of  their  constitution^  in  elect- 
ing  the  same  man  to  incompatible  offices ;  yet  it  mf^  be  doubted 
if  their  representatives  did  not  commit  a  breach  of  the  samo 
Instrument)  in  exteading  the  ineligibility,  (•  tht  tnd  tf  a  year 
VOL.  in  X 
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after  the  qmetos  was  obtained;  especially,  if  there  was  any 
case,  where  no  delinqoeiicy  had  occurred,  or  probably  would 
occur,  ID  not  excepting  it  from  the  general  inhibition* 

At  this  session,  an  abuse  of  the  kind  above  intended  to  be 
guarded;  agsunst^  committed  also  by  the  people  upon  the  con^' 
stiti^tiont  m  choosing  q|ii4rter  session  justices  to  seats  in  the 
legisl^^re^  was  iFecognjped,  and  ch^c^ed,  by  dixlaring  t^em, 
ioeligible,  and  actually  vacating  the  seats  of  those  who  were 
returned  to  the  house  of  representatives:  to  wH — Henry  Crist, 
from  Nelsoii  county;  Young  Ewing,  from  Logan;  Mathew 
WahOB,  firora  Washington^  William  Casey,  froni  Green; 
Walker  Baylor,  and  James  Davis,  from  Lincoln;  John  Miller 
and  James  French,  from  Madison;  Robert  Rankin^  from  Mar 
son;  Joseph  Crockett,  and  John  McDowell,  from  Fayette j 
and  Richard  Youngs  finom  Woodford.  These  were  all  quarter ' 
session  judges^  called  **ju8tices''  at  the  time  they  were  elected, 
and  then ;  who  nevertheless  very  conscientiously  took  their  seat^, 
after  in  efiect  swearing  to  support  the  constitution;  which 
expressly  separated  the  legislative,  from  the  judicial  powery 
and  declared  that  they  should  not  be  exercised  by  the  same 
persons;  arid  naoreover  excluded  frorar  the  legislative  body,  all 
those  who  held  an  office  of  profit:  meaning  no  doubt, an  ofic^ 
whose  compensation  was  to  be  fixed,  or  varied  by  law.^ 

The  seat  of  John  Gregisheriffof  Bourbon,  was  also  vacate<|> 
at  the  same  session* 

The  governor  communicated  to  the- general  assembly,  hif 
correspondence  with  the  special  messenger  of  the  president,  CoL 
James  Innis,  destined  to  cAnvey  inteJligence  to  the  legislature 
of  Kentucky,  on  ^  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi,  then  in  negotiation  with  the  court  of  Spaii^r  It  appeared 
that  this  corresjpondenee  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding 
January,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  body  for  which  it 
was  intended*;  it  disclosed  information,  and  gave  assurances* 
on  the  part  of  the  president,  which  had  they  been  delivered  as 
he  intended,  would  in  all  probability,  have  been  satisfactory; 
at  least,  to  the  intelligent  and  well  disposed  part  of  the  com^ 
munity:  but  which  till  now  had  been  withheld  from  the  publkr 
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^hey  shewed)  that  due. attention  had  been  paid  to  tbe  object 

of  negotiation — that  the  delay  was  produced  on  the  part  of 

Spain — bat  that  it  would  still  be  pursued  nnreniittedly  until 

attained/  or  the  negotiation,  interrupted,  from  a  conviction^ 

that  the  navigation  in  question  was  not  to  be  obtaihed  in  thai 

way.    It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  president  had  been 

/Unfortunate  in  the  appointment  of  his  colanrissioner,  or  ooes* 

«enger.    The  gentleman's  mental  qualifications,  it  is  true,  were 

ample;  but  his  corporeal  magnitude,  so  far  exceeded  tbem,  as 

to  render  him  almost  useless.    His  corpulency,  Wai  only  ex« 

ceeded  by  his  Indolence*    While  his  locomotions,  mi|ht  aptly 

enough  be  compared,  to  the  animal  in  Natural  History^  cidled 

the  slow,  or  slow-peter^    From  an  early  part  of  the  suoomec 

1794,  until   1795,  had  he  susipended  these  communications: 

thereby  defeating  the  benevolent  intentions  of  th^  president; 

who  desired  to  content  the  fleople,  by  giving  them  direct  <vi« 

ilence  that  their  interests  had  not  been  neglected;  although  it 

liad  been'  often  aoaerted  by  nieii  who  had  slnist^lr  purposes  to 

accon^lish. 

The  appointment  of  Colonel  Innisiwad  uBtoward  iii  another 
important  point  of  vtew«  It  has  been  s^n  that  ha«  brothef*, 
Jadgi<fnnk4  resided iaj^  neighbourhood  Of  Frankfo^rt^ahd  that 
he  was  pary^nd  privy  to  the  intrigue  with  Spain;  which  iiHth- 
out  doubt,  ^M?  the  principal,  if  not  then  the  sole  caus^  <^tlie 
difficulties  that  n^ere  opposed  by  th^  Spanii^  minister  to  the 
ilnccess  of  the  existing  negotiation.  With  him  the  colonel  took 
*i^  his  wintfer  quarters;  where  hefemalned^  as  if  spell-bdund, 
until  h6  commenced  his  reftoi*n  home:  iVdi»him  he  received 
his  itifprination  of  the  state  of  ptiblic  opinion,  and  the  tause  Of 
complaint,  &c.  So  that  if  it  was  a  pait  of  hid  fnissiob  to  ascer* 
tain  these  msltters,  which  sterns  reasonable  to  Suppose,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  be  hdd  been  misled,  aS  to  each:  atid  tbart  to 
the  same  extent  he  in  his  turn,  misinformed  the  president,  on 
these  topics.  Thus  was  the  utility  of  the  appointmer^  rendered 
useless,  or  mischievous,  by  the  nmnner  in  vt^hkh  the  ofljcdr 
executed  bi$  duties* 
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It  was' attempted  at  this  session  to  instruct  Mr.  Marshall,  on? 
ef  the  senators  from  the  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United  * 
States,  personally  bow  to  vote  in  futare  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty  recently  formed  with  Great  Britain,  and  called  ^^ Jay's 
treaty,-''  for  thetconditional  ratification  of  which  he  hjBid  voted  the 
preceding  June:  his  colleague  who  voted  against  it,  requiring 
no  instruction.  After  debate,  however,  the  resolution  was 
amended,  so  as  to  make  k  read  Senators;''  who  were  charged 
to  vote  against  the  treaty  in  all  subsequent  stages  of  its  appear- 
ance. This  instruction,  was  eventually  rendered  inoperative 
l>y  the  British  government,  who  at  once  acceded  to  the' modi- 
fication proposed  by  the  senate;  and  thereby  took  from  th^ 
president  the  necessity  gf  laying  the  subject,  again  before  that 
body*  Which  saved  the  erratic  senator,  from  another  ofience: 
f*or  certein  it  is,  that  with  the  impressions,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which,  he  acted,  he  should  have  disobeyed  the  instruc- 
tion. The  subject  was  one  of  no  local  character,  but  general 
4o  the  United  States~^f  which  he  was  a  senator.  But 
peace,  was  of  infinite  importance  to  Kentucky,  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States:  the  treaty  was  of  a  nature  to  ensure  U,  te 
both.  Free  of  thf^  Indian  war,  and  ^  her  embarrassments  with 
Britain,  the  federal  garemment  co^jj^j^itend  to 'Spate,  and 
to<the  factions  within  her  own  bosom,  with  a».^dividea  ob- 
servation. And  notwithstanding  this  untrainpRenator,  had 
heard  an  argument  from  his  colleague^  the  burthen  of  ^ich 
was  to  prove,  that  should  the  treaty  be  executed,  and  thpr  posts 
on  the  lakes  put  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  that 
nevertheless  the  British  would  still  control  the  Indians,  and 
keep  them  at  war  with  the  frontiers:  so  that  even  Kentucky 
could  gain  nothing  in  fact;  while  the  United  States  made  con* 
cessions,  in  giving  up  her  negro  claim,  &c.  for  whichi;hey  would 
get  nothing,  &c.  ^1  of  which  seemed  so  much  like  prejudice, 
party  spirit,  and  folly,  as  to  be  ascribed  to  them;  without  in 
the  least,  moving  the  judgment  toward  a  change.  While  the 
instruction,  being  a  peremptory  mandate,  without  any  argu- 
ment, was  stiU  as  little  calculated  to  have  that  effect.  In  vmt 
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therefore?,  were  they  addressed  to  one  who  acted  on  his  own 
convictions,  without  interposirig  calcu!ati<)ns  of  popularity,  ia 
the  line  ofhis  understanding  of  his  duty,  and  how  to  discharge  it* 

Tfie  ratification  of  the  treaty,  was  indeed  a  sore  blow  to  ttw 
French  faction  throughout  the  United  States;  apd  to  both  that 
and  the  Spanish  intrigue,  in  Kentucky.  Where,  exasperated 
against  their  senator,  his  colloage  Mr.  Brown,  even  thought 
himself  justified  in  saying,  publicly,  in  the  idiom  of  the  nation 
be  then  subserved,  that  "he  ought  to  be  decapitaied.^^ 

To  counteract  the  enthusiasm,  folly,  and  misrepresentations 
which  circulated  in  newspapers,  for  there  were  then  two  in 
Lexington,  the  offending  senator  wrote  a  series  of  explanationil 
of  the  treaty,  in  a  style  both  decorous  and  temperate,  which 
be^  signed  with  his  own  name,  and  offered  to  be  printed,  as  arti- 
cles of  useful  public  intelligence;  but  which  were  refused  pub^ 
lication  by  one  editor:  the  other  agreeing,  on  application,  to 
print  them,  if  he  was  paid ;  and  actually  charged,  and  was  paid 
for  printing  them,  as  for  articles  of  a  private  nature* 

The  treaty  being  ratified  by  the  president,  to  prevent  which 
Che  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made;  the  next  thing  with 
the  faction,  was  to  commit  the  good  faith  of  the  nation^  by 
inducing  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  congress,  to  appropriate  mo- 
ney, to  carry  it  into  execution.  In  this,  they  were  also  den 
feated,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  course  of  Kentucky  legislation  will 
be  resumed. 

There  having  been  some  controversy  about  the  privileges 
of  the  houses  of  the  legislature,  of  a  highly  important  kind, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  at  this  session  to  adjust  it  by  positive 
law.  The  main  question  was,  whether  each  branch  of  the 
general  assembly  possessed  the  right  by  its  own  resolution  tp 
compel  the  attendance  of  persons,  the  production  of  papers,  &c. 
Which  being  asserted  on  the  one  side  as  a  right  inherent  in 
the  body,  was  denied  on  the  other.  In  support  of  the  negative, 
it  was  said,  or  might  have  been  said,  that  ours  is  a  government 
of  law ;  that  if  the  legislative  branches  have  prinleges,  so  have 
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the  citizens;  that  whfen  they  come  iiit6  contact,  the  late  alone 
must  decide  between  tbem;  that  nothing  but  the  acts  recog- 
nised bj,  or  cnianated  from,  the  constitution  in  the  manner 
proscribed  thereby,  as  the  supreme  la\tr,  ca^bind  thefreemett 
ef  this  commonwealth  to  obedience;  that  the  power  ofihaking 
liws  does  not  reside  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature,' bat  \^ 
the  two,  acting  concurrently;  that  were  not  this  the  case,  we 
bave  two  legislatures  instead  of  one,  either  of  which  <iould  pass 
acts  to  bind  the  citizens,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  benefiti 
expected  to  be  derived  from  a  division  of  the  legislative  Body, 
and  of  the  reciprocal  negative  bestowed  on  each  as  checks  o& 
\ht  improper  projects  <yf  the  other;  that  in  fine,  the  two  houses 
might  pass  cQntradlctory  resolutions,  implying  an  absurdity  i» 
legislation. 

These,  or  other  reasons,  were  satisfactory  to  a  majority;  and 
ia  welt  digested  act  passed  in  conformity  to  tbem:  which  r#* 
liiains  unaltered  # 

Franklin  academy  was  authorized  by  aa  act  of  this  aessiom 
This  insttttttion  was  located  ilx  the  town  of  Washington,  Mason 
county*  It  looked  to  private  patronage  for  its  siipp^rt:  that 
ik)t  having  been  liberal,  it  languishes* 

''An  act  to  establish  district  courts^"  may  be  considered  a& 
growing  out  of  the  abolition  of  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  appeals*  The  act  established  six  district  courts:  to 
te  holden  at  Bai^dstown,  Frankfort,  Washington^  Paris,  Lex- 
ington and  Danville*  Among  which  the  several  counties  ijf 
the  commonwealth,  were  divided.  These  <Sourts  were  invest- 
ed with  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeals^  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  tenniner,  dnd  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  many  ca^s  with  the  courts  of  (piarter  sessions* 
jBix  judges  were  to  be  appointed:  any  two  of  whom,  agreeably 
^o  an  allotment  annually  among  themselves,  w^re  to  hold  a 
term,  spring  and  fall,  in  each  district.  All  powers  deeih^ 
requisite/,  v(rere  given  to  them.  The  details  of  which  fill  twenty- 
two  pages  of  close  print  in  large  octavo. 

This  act  was  amended  in  the  next  session,  a^d  besides  ei^C|* 
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iftg  a  general  court  io  be  h^ld  by  aoRie  tferee  of  the  smn# 
judges  twice  a  year  in  Frankfort,  the  subject  matters  of  thc4f 
jurisdiction  was  distributed  into  four  new  acts:  onq  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  at  common  law^  a  Second,  to  prescribe  rules  for 
cbatfCery  proceedings;  a  thirds  arranging  the  method  of  con- 
ducting crimhial  prosecutions;  and  the  fourth,  relative  to  pro- 
ceedings against  absent  defendants  in  the  courts  of  chancery: 
leaving  nevertheless,  various  parts  of  the  original  act  in  fore  * 
^  At  the  January  session  1798,  another  act  was  passed  '^to  re- 
duce into  one  the  several  acts  concerning  district  courts  in  this 
commonwealth :"  And  this  amendatory  act  was  itbelf  amended 
in  the  November  session  of  the  same  year.  To  enter  into  pa^ 
ticulars,  would  be  labour  lost;  as  no  utility  could  result  from 
the  detail.  The  facts  stated,  will  evince  the  incautiwis  and  de»- 
fective  manner  with  which  the  most  important  laws,  those  reljH 
tive  to  the  courts  and  the  administration  of  justice,  were  com- 
posed and  passed ;  or  else  a  restlessness,  and  love  of  change, 
incident  to  mankind  in  certaii;!  circumstances,  and  cbaracto 
ristic  of  the  ruling  power,  in  the  government.  To  close  these 
remarks,  suffice  it  to  say^  ^nd  this  is  said  on  account  of  th^ 
connexion  in  the  subject,  that  in  the  winter  session  1 802,  botli 
the  district  and  quarter  session  courts  were  abolished;  and  cir- 
cuit courts  established, in. their  stead:  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  judges  of  tfie  annihilated  codrtfi^;  who  like  those  of  the 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  were  thus  put  out  of  office:  their 
commissions  during  good  behaviour,  to  the  contrary  notwitli- 
standing*^    But  more  of  these  subjects  hereafter* 

Among  the  acts  of  1795,  one  authorizing  arbitrations  shocili 
laot  pass  unnoticed*  Thi*  act  g^ve  persons  having  any  con- 
troversy, a  right  Jo  nominate  others  as  arbitrators,  and  to  make 
^  statenaent  of  their  case  in  writing;  which  they  might  pre- 
sent foony  court  of  record^  where  the  whole  was  to  be  entered; 
%nd  the  clerk  ordered  to  certify  it  to  the  persons  named  a» 
arbitrators^  who  were  hence  authorized  to  subpoena  witnesses 
to  attend  them,  which  proems  was  to  be  executed  by  the  sherif]^ 
Or  a  constable.  The  arbitrators  were  to  be  sworn,  to  decide 
^bt  matters  submitted  to  them,  according  to  law  and  e^^uily. 
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They  were  required  to  furnish  each  party  with  a  copy  of  thei# 
decision,  return  another  to  the  court,  which  was  to  be  re- 
corded, and  put  a  final  end  to  the  controversy;  subject  to  an 
ajppeai  for  partiahty,  or  corruption. 

These  arbitrators  were  allowed  nine  shillings  per  day,  while 
attending  on  tlie  business;  beipg  also  charged  to  do  it  with 
despatch* 

Thus  was  introduced  into  the  judicial  department,  an  irre* 
sponsible  tribunal;  and  thus  by  a  sidewind,  and  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  expediting  and  cheapening  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  was  the  trial  by  jury  dispensed  with;  and  a 
door  thrown  open  by  law,  for  every  species  of  irregularity* 
That  persons  who  chose  to<lo  so,  could  call  in  arbitrators,  or 
umpires,  to  settle  their  controversies,  was  never  questioned,  any 
more  than  that  they  could  settle  them  without  either.  This  was 
a  right  not  derived  from  the  constitution,  nor  put  under  its 
prohibition  or  control.  But  the  constitution  had  vested  the 
judicial  power  of  the  government  in  courts,  whose  judges  were 
to  be  commissioned  during  good  behaviour,  and  rendered 
amenable  for  their  conduct,  &c.  Did  these  arbitrating  courts 
fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  constitution?  Certainly  not:  al- 
though in  the  subsequent  constitution^  a  clause  is  found,  which, 
authorizes  such  an  anomaly. 

It  being  represented  tq  this  assembly,  that  difierent  persons 
holding  land  warrants  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  were  ef>- 
crouching  on  the  territorial  rights  of  this  state,  by  making 
surveys  within  the  same,  under  colour  of  such  warrants;  it  was 
therefore  judged  expedient,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  intru- 
sion, to  ascertain  and  fix  the  line  of  the  Cumberland  mountain, 
about  which  there  remained  some  uncertainty,  and  where  the 
mischief  was  supposed  to  exist:  to  this  end  an  act  was  passedf 
authorizing  the  governor  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
governor  of  Virginia  on  the  subject;  and  if  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary, to  appoint  three  commissioners — and  do  whatever  else 
was  deemed  proper,  to  fix  and  establish  the  line  of  boundary 
between  the  two  states,  permanently.  This  correspondence 
being  accordingly  gdmoienc^d^  was  reciprocated  by  the  govert 
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bof  of  Virginia,  and  three  commissioners  appointed  on  each 
side,  namely:  Archibald  Stewart,  Joseph  Martin,  and  Creed 
Taylor,  on  the  part  of  Virginia;  on  that  of  Kentucky,  John 
Coburn,  Robert  Johnson,  and  Buckner  Thruston;  who  having 
made  several  previous  attempts,  which-  proved  abortive,  met 
in  the  month  of  October,  1799,  and  concluded  a  convention 
at  the  forks  of  Great  Sandy  river;  which  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  their  respective  states:  whereby  the  line  between 
the  two,  was  determined,  and  run  from  the  boundary  line  of 
North  Carolina,  then  Tennessee,  along  the  top  of  Cumberland 
mountain,  northeastwardly,  keeping  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain,  between  the  head  waters  of  Cumberland  and  the 
Kentucky  rivers,  on  the  west  side  thereof,  and  the  head  waters 
of  Powell's  river.  Guest's  river,  and  the  Pond  fork  of  Sandy, 
on  the  east  side  thereof;  continuing  along  the  top  of  said 
mountain,  crossing  tlie  road  leading  over  the  same,  at  the 
Little  Paint  gap,  where,  by  some,  it  is  called  the  Hollow 
mountain,  and  where  it  terminates  at  the  west  fork  of  Sandy, 
Commonly  called  Russell's  fork;  thence  with  a  line  to  be  run 
north  forty-five  east,  until  it  intersects  the  other  great,  and  prin* 
cipal  branch  of  Sandy,  commonly  called  the  northeastwardly 
branch;  thence  down  the  same  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
west  branch;  and  down  Main  Sandy  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Ohio.  It  was  also  further  agreed,  in  order  to  quiet  the  claims 
to  lands,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  "that  all  entries  made 
in  the  surveyors'  offices  of  either  state,  should  be  as  valid  as  if 
made  witliin  the  state  owning  the  lands."  Thus  was  put  to 
rest,  this  delicate  subject  of  state  boundary,  so  far  as  it  could 
be,  without  the  sanction  of  congress — which  if  it  was  asked, 
has  been  obtained ;  and  if  not  asked,  should  yet  be  done,  with- 
out further  delay.  Should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  fortify  this 
boundary,  the  possession  of  the  gaps  will  be  a  primary  object. 
May  that  time  be  distant. 

The  vacant  lands  of  the  commonwealth,  south  of  Greea 
river,  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  an  act  passed  to  dig^ 
pose  of  them,  at  this  session.  This  became  the  basis  of  a  new 
system  of  legislation,  some\Vhat  singular  in  its  ©haracter;  and 
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tstill  in  its  development,  successively  evolving  features  more 
and  more  extraordinary.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention, 
both  as  it  was  the  source  of  considerable  revenue,  badly  ma- 
naged, and  the  cause  of  unfolding  much  of  the  genius  of  the 
constitution,  and  governing  portion,  of  "<^he  people." 

The  act  of  1795  provides  for  the  settlers  on  vacant  land; 
secures  to  each  housekeeper  two  hundred  acres,  by  giving  such 
a  pre-emptive  right.  Commissioners  were  to  decide  on  claims; 
to  consummate  rights,  rules  were  borrowed  from  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  Thirty  dollars  per  hundred  acres,  was  the  price  to 
be  paid;  and  in  that  proportion  for  more  or  less  than  one  hun- 
dred ;  the  fee  simple  to  be  withheld  until  the  money  was  paid* 
A  great  number  of  claims  were  made,  and  allowed,  on  easy 
f^rpof*  Hence  a  numerous  population  was  rapidly  drawn  into 
that  section  of  country;  as  the  possession  of  the  land  was  admit- 
ted, while  the  payment  for  it  was  suspended ;  and  tracts  to  be 
had,  worth  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  acre,  for  thirty  cents, 
on  credit.     Speculations  of  various  kinds  ensued. 

In  1797  another  act  passed  on  the  same  subject*  and  still 
further  to  encourage  settlers.  This  act  allowed  from  one  to 
two  hundred  acres  to  those  who  should  settle  before  the  1st 
of  July,  1798;  reside  one  year,  and  tend  two  acres  iiv  com, 
with  a  fence.  The  price  for  first  rate  lai^d  was  sixty  dollars  per 
hundred  acres;  for  second  rate  forty  d^oUars  per  hundred  acres* 
This  difierence  was  easily  managed:  there  was  no  first  rate. 
Three  commissioners,  were  to  be  appointed,  as  before,  to  adju- 
dicate claims,  and  if  allowed,  to  grant  certificates.  Entries, 
surveys,  and  patents,  were  required  to  consummate  the  fitle. 
The  land  to  be  forfeited,  if  the  price  was  not  paid  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  commissioners' certificate.  Numerou* 
claims  were  also  allowed  under  this  act.  The  act  gave  further 
time  to  claimants  under  the  first  law  to  pay  for  their  lands, 
and  avoid  the  forfeiture.  Thus  already  commenced  the  sys- 
tem of  indulgence,  and  reliefs  in  this  class  of  cases. 

At  the  Januarj  session  of  1798  an  act  was  passed  to  amend 
t\ie  act  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  November  session  of 
1798  a  law  was  made  allowing  the  settlers  south  of  Green 
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river  to  pay  for  their  land  "in  four  et^ual  annual  instalments,'' 
with  lawful  interest:  except  those  who  claimed  under  the  first 
act,  and  they  were  indulged  With  six  months*  credit  from  the 
passage  of  the  law.  This  act  was  amended  in  1 799 ;  and  eleven 
days  after,  it  was  supplemented  with  a  new  act.  At  the  same 
session  an  act  to  prevent  locations  on  the  lands  of  actual  set- 
tlers, passed. 

In  1 800  an  act  granting  relief  to  actual  settlers  south  of 
Green  river,  passed;  and  nine  days  subsequently,  the  last  act 
was  amended.  By  a  third  act  of  the  same  session,  the  lands 
of  the  commonwealth  were  to  be  improved.  The  first  of  these 
acts  indulged  all  those  who  claimed  land  south  of  Green  river, 
with  the  permission  to  pay  for  them  in  nine  years^  by  equal 
instalments  of  the  price;  being  either  thirty  or  forty  dollars  the 
hundred  acres,  with^re  per  cent  interest.  To  which  were 
added  various  other  indulgences.  By  this  time,  and  indeed 
before,  it  may  be  said  from  the  first  indulgence  granted,  the 
whole  southern  section  of  the  state  were  united  in  expecting 
indulgences.  No  man  could  be  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
that  quarter,  unless  he  was  an  advocate  for  relief.  The^rc 
was  hence  a  perfect  understanding,  and  union  of  sentiment, 
among  the  *'Green  Hiver  band"  in  the  general  assembly;  and 
it  had  become  formidable  in  that  body,  by  its  numbers  as  well 
as  its  union.  Its  votes  were  for  barter  and  exchange — ^*'You 
vote  for  my  law;  we  want  indulgence,  we  want  something  done 
for  Green  river;  and  we  will  vote  for  yours:"  caring,  in  fact, 
but  little  what  it  was.  The  bargain,  "you  help  me,  and  I  will 
help  you,"  was  held  to  be  a  fair  one;  and  became  quite  cpm- 
mon,  and  notorious,  under  the  demonination  of  "log  rolling" — 
alluding  to  an  agricultural  practice  of  exchanging  help  to  each 
other  among  neighbours,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  logs 
oflf  the  new  land,  about  to  be  reduced  into  cultivation. 

An  act  oi  the  same  session,  "for  settling  and  improving  the 
vacant  lands  of  the  commonwealth,"  allowed  to  all  persons 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  right  to  acquire  land  to  the, 
amount  of  four  hundred  acres,  at  the  price  of  twenty  dollars 
per  hundred  acres,  to  include  the  settlement,  which  was  to  be 
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made  before  the  criim  was  allowed.  The  county  courts  were 
now  vested  with  the  power  of  granting  the  claims,  as  commis- 
sioners fgrmerly  had  been  in  like  cases.  Limitations  were  pre- 
scribed within  which  claims  were  to  be  presented,  entered, 
survej^ed^  &c.;  subject  to  forfeiture  in  case  of  failure.  New 
scenes  of  fraud  and  speculation  were  now  opened.  The  courts 
received  the  claims  with  great  latitude^  and  allowed  thtm  with 
little  scrutiny.  Twenty  dollars  per  hundred,  rendered  them 
a  subject  of  ready  sale,  and  they  were  allowed  to  fictitious 
claimants;  such  as,  John  Pothooks,  Thomas  Fryingpan,  Jonas 
Tongs,  &c.;  while  proof  was  dispensed  with,  or  perjury  com- 
mitted, without  reprehension.  Forgeries  followed,  and  most 
of  such  grants  got  into  the  hands  of  assignees. 

This  act  wa3  amended  in  1801,  so  as  to  permit  persons  who 
had  settled  on  tracts  of  two  hundred  acres,  to  have  preference 
of  those  who  claimed  four  hundred  acres;  and  furtlier,  allowiug 
patents  to  issue  as  soon  as  surveys  were  made. 

In  1802,  "An  act  for  the  rehef  of  settlers,"  allowed  such  as 
had  by  mistake  settled  on  military  land  and  paid  for  the  whole 
or  only  a  part,  to  have  as  much  elsewhere  as  they  lost.  It  also 
permitted  claimants  to  take  less  than  the  quantity  first  allowed, 
at  the  same  price. 

The  year  1803  produced  another  act  giving  further  indul- 
gence to  the  settlers  on  vacant  lands  in  the  state:  whereby  all 
monies  due,  or  to  become  due  under  the  act  for  settling  and 
improving  the  vacant  lands  of  the  commonwealth,  or  any  act 
amendatory  thereto,  shall  be  paid  by  equal  annual  instalments 
cm  or  before  the  1st  of  November,  1810.  For  money  then 
due,  the  first  payment  was  to  be  made  the  1st  of  November^ 
1804;  the  rest  to  follow,  and  bear  six  per  cent  yearly  interest: 
with  various  other  regulations  as  to  other  points. 

In  1804,  the  county  courts  having  continued  to  grant  claims, 
it  was  announced,  that  in  many  instances  they  had  allowed 
claims  for  lands  that  had  been  previously  granted ;  and  an  act 
was  made  for  the  re/ie/*  of  such,  claimants. 

In  1805,  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  was  called  on  bylaw 
to  furnish  a  statement|  detailing  the  instalments,  &:c.    This  act 
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titso  limited  the  power  of  the  courts  to  grant  certificates  for 
settlement,  or  other  rights,  to  the  1st  of  March,  1806. 

In  the  same  year,  an  act  passed  to  extend  the  time  of  grant- 
ing certificates  by  the  courts;  a  second,  for  the  relief  of  set- 
tlers in  certfiin  cases;  and  a  third, .  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt  due  the  commonwealth  for  the  sale  of  vacant  land.  This 
act  placed  the  debts  due  for  such  land,  or  to  become  due,  in 
fund;  and  put  it  on  twelve  yearly  instalments,  of  principal  and 
interest;  the  first  payment  to  be  made,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
December,  1807. 

So  much  in  connexion;  that  the  spirit  of  legislation  on  the 
subject,  might  be  seen,  and  if  practicable,  duly  appreciated. 
Minute  details,  and  local  regulations,  not  coming  within  the 
design  of  this  work,  have  been  omitted ; — intending  only 
to  exhibit  general  traits  of  character,  as  emanating  from 
the  public  mind,  wliich  are  evidenced  by  the  legal  code,  to 
which  resort  is  had,  as  to  the  best  possible  evidence,  on  all 
subjects,  coming  within  its  pages.  And  although  this  series  of 
legislation  will  not  be  further  pursued,  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  the  legislature  have  ceased  its  indulgence,  or  the  Green 
River  people  ceased  to  want  reliefs  for  hardly  a  session  passes, 
without  one  or  more  act  or  acts  on  the  subject:  while  the 
"Green  River  debt,"  is  a  cant  phrase.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  been  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  previous  to  this  time, 
something  like  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  on  account  of 
vacant  lands. 

Nor  should  the  fact  be  suppressed,  that  an  eflcct  as  invaria* 
-hie  as  the  cause,  fed  by  local  and  personal  interests,  having 
their  focus  south  of  Green  river,  has  been  an  uniform  co-opera- 
tion of  the  representation  from  that  section,  on  all  legislative 
measures  concerning  themselves.  Pernicious  as  the  ramified 
consequences  of  such  a  legislative  corps  may  be,  upon  the 
general  legislation  of  the  state,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  shewn;  while  many  others  may  easily  be  conceived, 
even  iU  the  elections  which  often  take  place  in  that  body;  and 
much  as  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  deprecated,  yet  it  is  not 
Intended  to  make  any  personal  inferences  from  the  premises. 
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or  to  say  that  other  men  placed  in  their  situations,  woalA 
have  acted  otherwise  than  thej  have  done. 

What  in  fact  is  the  popular  principle  every  where  avowed^ 
and  now  established  into  a  creed,  by  both  the  representative 
and  his  constituents?  Why,  that  they  are  his  master^  and  he 
their  scruan/;  a  mere  local  agent,  bound  by  Instructions  from 
those  who  elect  him,  on  all  subjects,  local,  or  general.  These 
instructions  may  indeed,  be  generally  avoided,  by  pledges  to 
study,  and  be  subservient  to,  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
county.  To  the  inconsiderate,  the  indolent,  and  the  embar- 
rassed portion  of  mankind,  nothing  seems  so  desirable  as 
HKiulgence ;  give  it  but  the  name  of  reliefs  and  it  becomes 
fascinating:  not  only  to  the  Green  River  people,  but  to  such  a» 
have  been  described,  universally.  While  they  make  a  most 
formidable  phalanx  at  elections  throughout  the  state:  and 
reiief  laws  characterize  our  legislation. 

In  the  session  of  1795,  to  which  the  narrative  is  connected, 
and  now  returns,  from  the  late  pursuit  of  Green  River  policy ; 
Robert  Breckenridge,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  no  longer  presented  himself; 
while  John  Adair,  Richard  Young,  Edmund  Bullock,  Joseph 
Crockett,  and  Thomas  T.  Daveiss,  were  candidates.  After 
several  ballots,  dropping  successively  the  hindmost  man,  Bul- 
lock and  Daveiss  came  out  tied,  or  with  an  equal  number  of 
votes:  the  choice  by  lot  was  resorted  to,  and  terminated  in 
favour  of  Bullock. 

At  this  session,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  six 
years  was  a  term  too  long  for  senators  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  in  office;  and  a  memorial  on  this  subject,  was  referred, 
but  never  came  to  maturity. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  pass  a  law,  for  opening^  a  poll  at  the 
election  in  the  ensuing  year,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  sense 
of  the  people,  for  and  against  calling  a  convention  to  revise 
the  constitution.  The  senate  had  rejected  a  bill  concerning 
occupying  claimants,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  at  the  preceding  session ;  and  being  popular, 
its  rejection  had  produced  some  irritation  against  that  branch 
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X>t  tht5  legislature;  which  was  thought  by  some,  to  be  too  inde- 
pendeut  of  the  people;  and  now  openly  charged  with  being 
ARISTOCRATIC,  and  careless  of  the  will  or  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  country.  This  last  idea,  undoubtedly  had  reference  to 
the  Tote  of  the  senate,  on  the  bill  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made;  and  which  by  addresses  from  several  parts  of  the  state 
then  on  the  table,  appeared  to  be  popular,  and  was  pressed  on 
the  future  attention  of  the  legislature,  with  renewed  warmth. 
Thus  early  was  the  jealous,  if  not  jaundiced,  eyes  of  the 
democracy  turned  upon  the  senate,  when  il  wtis found  to  posses!* 
some  independence;  and  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended — ^''a  check  upon  the  house  of  representatives.'' 
The  cry  of  aristocracy,  was  hence  repeated,  got  into  the  pub- 
lic prints,  ^nd  spread  throughout  the  country,  with  a  malign 
eflfect.  For  certainly  there  was  no  one  property  of  a  privi- 
tEGED  ORDER,  that  being  the  meaning  in  which  the  appellation 
was  taken,  about  the  constitution  of  the  senate.  If  it  was  filled 
by  men  of  more  age,  experience,  and  wisdom,  or  possessing 
more  property,  than  those  of  the  house  of  representatives,  it 
was  certain  that  they  did  not  derive  either  from  their  ofiicial 
situation,  but  carried  them  into  it.  If  they  were  properties 
of  aristocracy^  it  was  that  kind  of'natural  aristocracy"  which 
is  the  result  of  the  inequality  of  men;  and  ever  to  be  found 
in  every  civilized  society,  where  industry  is  protected,  labour 
rewarded,  and  property  secured,  to  its  rightful  owner.  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  order  of  nature,  democracy  precedes  aris- 
tocracy; as  nakedness  precedes  clothing,  and  ignorance  is 
before  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  the  acquisition  of 
riches.  Admitting  the  fact,  which  none  can  deny,  that  all 
come  into  the  world  equally,  and  really,  ignorant,  and  naked ; 
and  taking  this  as* the  basis  of  democracy;  yet  it  is  not  per- 
ceived to  confer  any  peculiar  merit,  or  to  give  any  exclusive 
privilege;  for  the  aristocrat,  may  bonst  an  equal  origin,  and 
assert  an  equal  claim,  to  primeval  ignorance,  and  nakedness, 
^hat  then  is  the  real  source,  and  true  foundation  of  democratic 
merit!  It  is,  that^the  greater  portion  of  mankind  continue 
nearer  their  original  state  of  nakedness,  and  ignorance;  while- 
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the  smaller  portion  depart  from  it,  in  the  line  of  improvement 
and  acquisition,  intellectual  and  circumstantial:  so  tliat  those 
who  pass  a  certain" point  in  this  progress  of  augmentation,  are 
called  rich,  or  learned,  or  wise,  beyond  the  attainments  of  the 
multitude;  and  hence  become  "aristocrats" — That  is,  objects 
of  envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  abuse,  to  the  virtuous  leaders  of 
the  "democracy ;"  of  whom  they  want  to  make  ladders,  on  which 
'  to  climb,  over  the  heads  of  the  aristocracy!  And  such  is  the 
material  to  work  on,  that  it  is  often  done. 

The  senate  of  Kentucky,  so  stigmatized,  derived  notwith- 
standing all  its  rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  constitution  frOm  the  democracy  of  the  country, 
always  the  majority;  and  here,  let  in  to  vote  at  elections, 
without  qualification,  other  than  residence,  and  full  age.  At 
the  end  of  four  years,  this  dreadful  aristocratic  body  became 
totally  extinct;  again,  to  be  composed  of  new  members,  taken 
from  the  general  mass,  by  electors,  chosen  by  the  democracy: 
who  soon  gave  proofs,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  not  only  of  its 
jealousy,  but  of  its  power. 

A  bill  passed  the  senate,  for  selling  the  vacant  lands  south  of 
Green  river,  to  Elisha  J.  Hall  and  company,  for  seventy-five 
thousand  pounds;  equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  of  short  periods;  which  was 
rejected  by  the  house  of  representatives,  nineteen  to  thirteen. 
In  fact,  but  little  was  known  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
these  lands  by  the  members  in  general ;  who  probably  supposed 
that  all  the  most  valuable  parts  had  been  taken  by  the  military 
locations:  although  it  was  otherwise,  as  proved  by  after  expe- 
rience. 

There  were  received  into  the  public  treasury  for  this  year, 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven  pounds,  fii^e  shillings 
penny.  For  the  same  period,  there  was  paid  out, 
ousand  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  sixteen  shillings 
t  pence.  On  counting  the  cash,  there  was  found  thirty 
unds,  in  cash,  and  certificates — deficiency,  eleven  hun- 
d  seventy  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  five  pence. 
s  afterwards,  satisfactorily  accounted  for:  upon  cor- 
th€  accoui^,  by  th^  vouchers. 
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.^>An  att^oi^^ie^iiig  the  iru«teef  ^f  thi  7ir^l)^fan^i^  aemi* 
ip^ry^^  suspends  fteir  pow^r»  di^ri»g  tfop  9^m  of  the  giSBeroi) 

nary,"  pqte  tfee  institutipq  w4ef  j^  iB«qM  ttf  tti§  l^efipgidq 
district  cojiirt,  for  cert^^i  p^fP^^l^t* 

It  w^s  ^»^^te4  th^  Ibe  ai4#Mor»  to ««wrei,  fWd  9^qr#tonF| 
slioald  aApr  tbp  fifst  dfty  of  tibi^  ensuing  Aj^ril,  rpsi^i^  in  Fr^W 
p>rtj  an4  there  J£^ep  thpir  W«pe(^tivp  offce^.  Tb«rf  i»  ^ditiiof 
^to  tl^eir  pr^s^ut  spj^rJe^  th<i  t^eawwePt  ^imI  ^dttois  rf»o«l4  * 
SJach  reeejife  ei^fety  patt»d^  afinu^j.  tiAp4  f^rth^r,  tbfit  th§ 
governop  pext  Iq  to  elected,,  ^botild  Beehive  #n9  htlfi4re4 
P9Mnds  y^Hdy  in  a4*tion  ^  fee  salary  then  aUoivred  by  Uwi 

The  governs,  w^a  dltowed  t9  plate  eevtaio  gmf^  m  tbf 
FiW^rn^s  i»Qad^ 

llepre^Rtatipn  w^  appartiovfid  ajnoog  the  «»ver£il  eweii^i^ 

The  w^ges  q{  owmb^ES  of  the  general  a^ienil)^)  weie  lemf^i 
frpip  sii?:,  tQ  Dine  shiUingg,  per  day* 

At  this  sessian>  there  were  upwards  of  fifty  aew  laws  im^i 
ahout  fifteen  of  them  on  private  subjects.  Among  these  10  t^ 
^.e  pa^tic^V'^r^!y  noticed,  one  allowing  of  th^di^jorce  of  Bfcrgap 
ret,  fron^  b^r  hnsbstfid,  Jawea  Richmrd^Qn)  wbom  sbe  9U«ge4 
had  left  her,  and  gone  to  the  S|»nisth  territory.  She  noighl 
sue  in  any  county  court,  and  on  establisfiing  the  facts  by  a  jury, 
that  her  husband  bad  left  her  and  become  a  Spanish  stibjecty 
she  ^as  to  be  divorced.     "  ^ 

'  Of  a  different  character  was  one,  to  pay  for  the  scalps  of 
wolves,  killed ;  another,  to  compel  every  free  male  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  kill  a  certain  number  of  crows,  and  squirrels* 
The  subjects  of  bastardy,  strays,  and  vagractts,  each  utiderwent 
legislative  revision.  Others  for  conveying  lands,  regulating 
tawns,  legal^ing  erroneous  proceedings,  giving  further  time 
to  in^prove  town  lots,&c.  are  but  adverted  to  as^  characteristic 
«pecim^ns,  of  the  general  course  6{  legislation.  At  the  close 
t)f  the  session,  the  governor,*  and  general  assembly,  exchanged 
valedictories ; ,  expecting  no  more  to  meet  ofiicially,  «s  ,the  gen* 
eral  electicm  was  to  take  place,  1796^  ftt^^oSj^i^mQtikev 
session.  *   ,       '2-;*^ 
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Bat  it  occui^  to  i^ace  among  the  tranaactions  of  this  yeaij 
Bome  account  of  the  treaty  wU:h  Spain,  whereby  the  controvert- 
ted  boandary  was  settled  to  run  from  the  Mississippi  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude, 
east  fee. ;  and  a  free  port,  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stated, 
opened  at  New  Orleans;  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  Mt. 
Brown;  and  to  the  great  disappointment,  and  chagrin,  of  the 
Spanish  party  in  Kentucky,  Who  had  in  this  year  deputed  Mr* 
*  Sebastian  to  make  a  treaty  of  the  commercial  kind,  with  the 
agents  of  Spain  on  the  Mississippi;  and  which  had  received 
its  form,  when  the  treaty,  made  at  Madrid,  with  the  United 
States,  was  announced*  This  being  ratified  by  the  respective 
governments,  superseded  that  clandestinely  made  by  Sebastian ; 
and  for  a  while  caused  these  intriguers,  among  whose  names 
were  seen  those  of  George  Nicholas,  and  William  Murry,  to 
pause;  in  order  to  see  whether,  or  not,  it  would  be  executed, 
on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  From  this  time  Sebastiaa 
was  the  pension^  of  Spain,  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

Inasmuch  however,  as  these  subjects  will  again  be  mentione<^ 
the  evidence  of  the  facts  will  be  withheld,  for  the  full  develop** 
ment  of  the  project,  in  due  order  of  time. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Staie  of  the  Country — Treaties  with  Eixgkmd  and  Spam-^PafF. 
%i€s — Elections  for  GoDemor,  <$rc. — Garrard — his  Speem  to  the  Le* 

fislature — Mew  Counties  made — Other  acts — One  to  establish  a 
^^urt  of  Appeals — Breach  with  France — Jeffersoji*s  Letter  to  Maz' 
sie — 1797 — Adams^  President;  his  conduct  in  relation  to  France; 
Fehruojry  Session-^^Act  concerning  Occupying  Claimants — and 
Mher  acts — A  disquisition  on  some  points  of  Gomemmeni  ^c-^Over^ 
iures^  to  Spanish  Partisans^  to  sever  the  Union — Proceedings  and 
result — JVovember  Session — Proceedings^  acts^  ^c. 

£l  796.]     In  the  year  1796,  Kentucky  found  herself  in  a  state  ^ 
0f  profound  peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  but  considerably 
agitated,' by  her  own  internal  commotions.    Neither  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  nor  that  with  Spain,  had  yet  been  carried 
into  effect*    The  French,  or  Jefferson  party,  in  the  United 
States,  opposed  the  appropriations,  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
treaty  with  England ;  without  which,  there  must  have  been  a 
breach  of  faith,  and  a  n^w  cause  of  war,  the  thing  they  aimed 
at  creating,  added  to  the  old  ones;  whkh  they  doubted  not 
would  effect  their  pui^pose,  and  of  which  they  were  tenacious. 
Their  influence  in  congress,  had  by  this  time  become  so  great, 
that  the  appropriation,  was  for  a  time  suspended ;  and  even 
rendered  doubtful.     The  same  party,  was  however  willing  tiM 
see  the  treaty  with  Spain,  carried  into  execution,  and  rejdil^^ 
passed  an  appropriation  for  that  object.     It  was  sent  to.  ^*e 
senate,  and  ther^  suspended,  on  an  informal  understanT^^g. 
"among  the  majority^  that  until  the  house  of  representaif4«Ds 
passed  the  bill  for  the  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  treaty  wi(^ 
Britain,  they  would  not  pass  the  bill,  in  favour  of  the  Spanish^ 
treaty:  determined  that  both  should  share  the  same  fate.    An5d 
moreover,  that  the  responsibility  shQuld  fall  on  theparty^who 
had  projected  the  violation  of  the  public  faith,  pledged  in  the 
exact  terms  of  the  constitution  by  the  treaty  making  power*. 
When  the  determination  of  the  s^^nate  came  to  be  known^ 
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tbottgb  extending^OBly  ^a  |>art  of  those  wkofaad  advised  the^ 
ratification  of  ttie  treaty— the  repubUtans  of  the  house,  a$  they 
now  styled  themselves,  did  not  choose  to  risk  their  popularity 
on  their  avowed  principles;  but  celented,  and  phased  the  bill 
tflrfth^  tfeey  had  bierfbre  reftteed.  Thie  r^iKteved  aSi;difficufty. 
Andrew  Bffitott,  tt  dfetingilfehetf  waflieiftaticfati  of  Philadel^ 
ghia,  was  despatched  by  the  president^as  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  tJailed  States,  to  ascertain  th«F  latitude,  of  the  line^ 
da  the  Ml8sissipf)i,>and*  to  have  it  run^  to  i*eceiv6  th&  posts ;  ahA 
aftie;  t&eiCectrte  tfte  ttfete^#it!h  Spain.  Wliy  it  was  ribt'pibmpt- 
fy  done  in  good  faith,  wilf  appear  fn  the  transactions  of  17?7. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  were  really  three  parties  in  Ken* 
t«byy,  which  deserve  at  lea^  a  descri|)tiofft 

Ve^4  The  *^ilhierican  Party,"  lteyce/erufl>fe,detached'f^om•al^ 
ftreign  interests  aVid  influence;  their  lumbers  however  wertf 
Iftit*  smallf  and>  so  perfectly  overrun  and  browbeaten,  by 
the  other  ti^o^  iar0©t  only  to  be  nwareljr  incapable  of  doing  au/ 
tWflgJ;  but  deeming  it  prtident^ahdevettncccfisaprytc^  be  sili^nt? 
iwtb  a  very  few  ^cceptionsf* 

Sd*  The  great  **JeflfersomAn  Party,"  inditiln^  to  Awerica,^ 
lA^hailng  Bngbnd^  aiKi  much  ^tached  tb  Prstece;  stroftglj^ 
sympathiaUng  with  their  atianlic  brethren  of  the  same  pblitieal^ 
80et^  and  mueb  disposed-  to  abuse  tbe  federalists-^^ectruse 
9R)0^  lother  thha^  they  did  notresjgn  the  governrnvrnt,  to?  their 
leiiitersi  In  Hie  nrtiiii^  the  §reat  body  of  these,  meanBag*  ^^cHy 
'BRttl^uded^^mistaidzrgifHends'  ftn^foes^  vivA  foes  for  friettdsf 
lir  ^t  mtasures^for  wrong,  and  Wrong  for  right;  afiectati6n  far 
1^    >rple8^  andplretence  for  knowledge* 

♦:J;  The  '^Spanish:  Party,"  a  snoaH,  but  piersevering  basd^' 
Ifh^raoles  workipg  in  the  dark;  joining  the  Jefi^rson  fabtion,^ 
iUe  naore  effsctuaDy  to  oppose  the  federali^tsy  aad  to  identify 
tkldliselveB  wi^  theMnfetuaied  niuttitude;  whathey  were  to 
hftt©  on  thewr  shie,  should  they  succeeidi"  -  Whdt  hopes,  an* 
e«pecfal)tons^faad'  be^n  d^e^ted,  by  the  public  treaty 'witii 
SpaifRi  Had  it  nbthlive  taken  pla^e,  Mr.  Sebastian  wtnrtd' 
haN^hadocm^for  tlniaM->-and'ttet  waul^te^    beeu  s^tisfil^ 
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iibry  to  tbeir  'miods,  that  the  United  States,  4iever  desired  fS 
obtriin  the  navigation  of  the -Mississippi  for  the  western  people^ 
^hile  thesb  niierltbrious  patribts  hdd.  CotoAel  I^ithola^,  <!:o'uld 
KaVe  ihdde  it  all  as  plain  as'  a  noonday  sifn.  While  every 
ihtdligenf  man  of  reflection,  *ould  hive  s&en  that  this  under- 
banded  intrigue,  and  the  expcgtatio^  of  Spain,  tliSit  Ktefti 
fUtKy  wouM  detach  herself  iVoiir4  the  dhidn  6n  thdl'  acCoXint, 
fed  impbdied  the  attainment  of  the  dbjfect,  fo^  years. 

Such  w'aff  the  situation  of  KeiitucUy  a's  to  parties:  The 
jifenei^Ertelectioii  was  to  tal^  j^l^ce  in  Mky.  ^s  it  approached  >^ 
it  eKcited  cdtisldei'able  interest;  every  pattofthie  legislative, 
and  executive  dfepartriientS,  ^ere  t6  be  reorganized*  The 
choice  of  dectdrs,  of  governor^  and  senators,  had  becooDe  an 
dbject — the  amiocrdcy  of  the  senate  w^s  to  be  checked,  extir- 
pated, or  ovei^awed.  The  governor,  though  j^OBsessed  of  a 
ri^gativ^  updn  bills,  i^hich  no  less  a  f6rce  than  ttif^o-tbirdd  of 
Both  houses,  could  overcortie,  had  boWever,  so  used  it,  aSnot 
to  alarni  the  d^mocrac) — and  hfe  was,  aS  yet,  no  aristocrat. 

General  B.  Logan,  atd'  Janrt^  Gai'rard;  E^q.  perhaps,  he 
should  be  styled,  ''Reverend^' — as  he  had  recently  been,  or 
was  then  a  preacher  in  th6  Baptist;  society;  were  the  candi- 
dates, lor  the  office  of  governor.  Both  were  thought  sufficient- ' 
\y  democratic ;  and  th^  vbtfes  were  nearly  eqUal ;  Garrard,  was 
certified  ib  be  the  governor.  The  first  of  June,  he  entered 
into  the  office,  and  chose  for  the  secretary,  Hafry  Toulrain, 
whohadbeeh;.a  follower  of  Doctor  Priestly' in  England,  and 
recently  a'  preafcher,  of  th6  Unitarian  seft.  Hence  they 
preached  no  nnore,  but"  left  th^  ciife  .of  souls  to  others— afid 
ap'plied  themselvie^  to  the  moYe  infun^diisft^.  duties  of  their  re- 
8pet:trv6'  ofiices;  which  they  dlsch2li*gecf  to'  the  general  satis- 
factioti. 

At  the  N'oVenrtjer  session  of  thia  year,  which  was  opened  as 
was  the  first,  by  Isaac  Shelby;  thie  goverhor,  in  |>erooii  made 
the  following  coiiiftitinitationV  ift  substance : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  itouse  of  Representatives: 
"I  cannot  neglect  this  opportunity  oT.expressih'g  through 
you  to  my  fellow  citizen^  in  general,  the  grateful  sense  of    *  '* 
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gation  which  1  f<?el,  for  the  expression  of  confidence^  evnic^lt^ 
tn  my  election. 

.  "Haviog  no  view5,.  but  such  as  embrace  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth;  I  enter  into  the  duties  of  my  office,  with  the 
hope  that  my  unwearied  diligence  will  enable  me  to  fulfil  the 
expectation  of  my  constituents, 

"With  peculiar  pleasure  it  is,  that  I  call  your  attention  t6 
the  present  state  of  the  country,xontrasted  with  what  it  lately 
wasy  involved  in  war  with  a  cruel  foe,  on  all  our  borders-^ani 
now,  '^by  the  directions  and  exertions  of  the  federal  govern- 
iTvent,  as  the  instrument  of  a  wise  and  gracioui  providence,  the 
blessings  of  peace,  no  longer  in  expectation,  are  in  our  enjoy- 
ment.'" Add  to  this,  the  increase  pf  population ;  the  extension  of 
the  settlements  to  the  extremities  of  our  territories;  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  agriculture;  the  increase  of  improvement^;  the 
establishment  of  manufactures;  a  year  of  the  greatest  plenty,  Ib 
succession  to  one  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  with  the  hopeful  pros* 
pects  opening  to  agricultural  industry,  and  commercial  enter- 
4)ri&e,  by  means  of  the  late  treaty  with  Spain;  which  has  opened 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  port  at  Orleans,  for  us; 
objects  long  and  ardently  desired:  and  with  this  accumulation 
^  blessings,  extending  our  views  to  the  security  of  our  rights 
by  means  of  oar  constitutions  and  laws,  I  might  ask  in  the  es^ 
wltation  of  an  American  citizen,  where  is  the  nation,  that  hath 
greater  reason  to  be  thartkful,  contented,  and  happy? 

'•Thusibrtunately  circumstanced,  our  present  situation  seens 
peculiarly  favourable  to  legislative  deliberation;  while  it  in- 
vites the  attention  to  a  calm  review  of  the  laws  in  force.  Suffer 
me  to  refer  you  to  some  of  them.  The  first  to  be  mentioned, 
as  directly  affecting  humanity,  are  those  of  the  criminal  code; 
and  the  law  respecting  grand  juries.  Criqies  of  magnitude 
escape  punishment,  while  those  of  a  trivial  nature  are  punished 
with  an  undue  severity:  And  however  this  course  of  procedure 
may  suit  despotic  governments,  it  derogates  from  the  justice, 
and  the  honour,  of  a  free  and  enlightened  state. 

"In  relation  to  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  between  Vit- 
ginia  ajad  this  state,  th»  executive  will  want  th?  aid  of  Jjy 
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legislature.  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  each  statc^' 
yet  the  business^  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  terminated  so  haj  - 
pily  as  was  anticipated ;  owing  to  a  disagreement  between  tiKxn 
in  construing  the  law  upon  which  they  were  to  proceed.  The 
Commissioners^  report  on  the  subject  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  The  expense* 
incurred  in  the  business  of  the  commission,  together  with  the 
Compensations  to  those  engaged,  are  yet  to  be  provided  for 5 
On  you  it  devolves  to  make  such  provision,  which  is  rcspectt 
fully  recommended  to  your  considerationf, 

*'The  general  revenue  laws  of  the  state  seem  to  require  care- 
ful revision.  The  act  establishing  a  permanent  revenue,  seems 
to  have  undergone  so  many  hasty  alteratioixs^  that  it  has  become 
^o  complex,  and  susceptible  of  so  many  constructions,  that  its 
operation  is  considerably  impeded,  and  sometimes  its  eiTect 
defeated.  While  the  collectors  are  authorized  to  collect  the 
arrearages  of  1792,  and  '93,  it  is  doubted  if  the  law  will  com- 
pel them  to  pay  the  money  collected,  into  the  public  treasury: 
^he  attorney  general  says  it  will  not.  Another  part  of  this 
law,  subjects  land  not  entered  for  taxation  within  a  Hmitcd 
time,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  state.  Can,  or  ought,  such  hi- 
feiture  injuriously  affect  the  rights  of  others  who  have  com? 
plied  with  the  law?  It  maybe  a  question,  as  to  nonreiidents, 
whether  the  forfeiture  is  not  an  infraction  of  the  seventh  arti- 
ele  of  the  compact  with  Virginia?  and  if  so,  a  violation  of  the 
constitution?  These  matters  being  deemed  worthy  of  atleii- 
tion,  are  on  that  account  presented  to  your  view. 

^Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: The  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  transmit  certala 
papers  to  the  secretary  of  the  war  department,  &,c.  has  bee« 
acted  upon  by  my  predecessor;  measures  wei-e  also  taken  t* 
ilettle  the  accounts  and  receive  the  money:  I  have  been  offi- 
rially  informed,  that  the  claims  were  not  allowed;  on  the 
ground  tliat  they  had  not  been  provided  for  by  law,,  and  that 
An  application  to  congress  was  necessary.  I  shall  lay  the 
papers  before  you,  and  wait  for  instructions. 

"The  Green  River  settlers,  availing  themselves  of  the  act  of 
last  session,  have  paid  about  four  thousand  pounds  ipto  th<? 
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pablic  treasur J  for  lands  takeo  up.  Those  who  tave  iu>t  pa}<^ 
oav^  no  douht  forfeitej}  their  clainis  to  thp  state — butldi|^ 
y^ry  sincerely  irec<)inqa<pnd  tbeqi  as  proper  subjects  oflejisla- 
tiv^  indulgfen<ie. 

"The  auditor'?  §tat^xpent  qfjiibits  q^  b^aoce  pfjnorethai} 
fleven  tbpgsand  ppnnds,  in  favour  of  the  state.  Thi^  is  a  ^ab- 
ject on  vfhigh  I  congratulate  you ;  and  at  the  same  tinie  tajce 
the  liberty  tp  expf^^s  a  hpp^  that  its  disbursement,  \yi}l  be  ou 
objects  of  gepefal  utiUty.     . 

"The  act  for  transcrH)5pg  ppftain  ^qtfy  hoq^s,  h^  \^en 
complied  with. 

"The.  appoin^oi^pt?  tp  q|£c^»  ?!nce  last  session,  will  be  la|4 
l^efote  the  ^epat^. 

"Befo|^(i  I  ta^^  (Pj  leave,  pi?rqa;t  me,  fi^llpw  citizens,  to  a^ 
$n^o  you  of  mj  prowptnesb  tP  concur  with  yoij  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  eyefy  ^casu^fe  which  wiU  proipo{p  the  further  prosperity 
and  happiness  pftb^Comqiion^ealth,  and  secure  tbflsf  blesftiags 
of  which  Heaven  has  given  iis  the  possession." 

This  said,  the  governor  retired?  as  did  the  representatives, 
^nd  c^^a^ auditors;  lyell  please^  with  the  spe^j  though  writ- 
ten, and  read.  In  truth,  it  '^ill  be  found  op  ei^amination,  to 
contain  in  a  simple  and  perspicuous  style,  much  useful  and  im* 
Doi^ant  information,  of  an  historical,  as  ^ell  as  legislative  c^a^ 
racte?";  and  of  a  pleasing  nature  in  genei:al. 

Jn  cprroboratipn  of  wh^t  w^s  said  of  the  ^tension  of  the 
settlements,  &:c.  a  immber  of  new  cp,v\atie^  lyere  c;reated  bj 
acts  of  thia  session. 

The  fitst,  was  BuLttTT,  composed  of  pc^rts  pf  Jeffepon  and 
Blelson  counties;  "beginning  on  Salt  river  ppposite  tb^  mout^ 
pf  Mill  creek;  thenc?  a  straight  line  to  the  El^  Hc^:>  near  Mr. 
Chapman'?;  thence  a  straight  line  to  Floyd's  fork,  where  the 
public  road  from  Louisville  to  ^r4s^wn  cro^^es  the  sam^  at 
Hiffkipan's;  thence  a  dijoect  line  to  a  point  on  the.  boundary: 
line  between  Shelby  county^  and  the  sa.id  county  of  Jeffeitsop^ 
seven  miles  northwardly  of  the  itiDujtb  of  Plumb  creek;  th^dc# 
with  said  line  to  Salt  river,  at  Uie  rtiouth  of  Plumb  creek;  th§nc^ 
^ith  a  straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  w«st  fork  of  Coxe'» 
creek;  thonce  vip  th^  same  tp  tb«  bea^;  thoact  to  thi^  i^t^cft 
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balers  of  Wilson^s  creek;  thence  down  said  creek  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Rolling  fork;  thence  down  the  same  ta Salt  river, 
and  down  that  to  the  beginning."  To  take  effect  ftom  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1797. 

Next,  Logan  county  was  divided,  and  a  new  county  created, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  March,  1797,  to  be  called  Chris- 
tun:  "beginning  on  Green' river,  eight  miles  below  Muddy 
river;  thence  a  straight  line  to  one  mile  west  of  Benjamin 
Hardin's ;  thence  a  straight  line  to  Tennessee  state  line,  where 
it  crosses  the  Elk  fork;  thence  along  the  said  line  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi; thence  up  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  and  up 
the  same  to  the  mouth  of  Green  river;  thence  up  the  same  to 
the  beginning." 

Montgomery  was  a  third  county  erected  at  this  session,  and 
to  have  effect  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  March,  1797:  '^be- 
ginning  on  the  Bourbon  line,  at  a  red  oak  tree,  marked  C.  L. 
on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Moijnt  Sterling  to  Paris; 
thente  a  straight  line  to  strike  the  dividing  ridge  between 
H  inks  ton's  and  Stoner's  waters,  where  the  road  leading  from 
Winchester  to  Mount  Sterling,  crosses  said  ridge;  thence  the 
same  course  continued,  crossing  Red  river,  until  it  strikes  the 
Kentucky  river;"  and  including  all  that  part  of  Clark  county, 
which  lies  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  above  boundary,  in  the 
said  county  of  Montgomery*     . 

Bracken  county  was  also  created  at  this  session:  it  was  com- 
posed of  such  parts  of  Mason  and  Campbell,  as  were  included 
within  bounds  ^'beginning  on  the  Ohio  river,  one  and  a  half 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Lee's  creek;  from  thence  a  direct 
iine  to  the  north  fork  of  Licking,  such  a  coarse  as  will  inter- 
sect the  end  of  a  line  drawn  nine  miles  due  west  from  Mason 
court  house;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek, 
on  Licking;  thence  down  Licking  to  a  point  half-way  between 
the  confluence  of  the  north  and  south  forks  thereof;  thence  a 
direct  line  to  the  mouth  of'Big^Stepstone,  on  the  Ohio  river; 
thence  up  the  same  to  the  beginning:"  to  have  effect  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  June,  1797. 
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The  register  was  placed  on  the  civil  list,  and  allowed  st 
yearly  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds* 

Lqgan  county  was  again  divided,  whence  sprang  Warren; 
to  have  effect  from  and  after  the  1st  of  March,  1797:  ♦'begin- 
ning at  the  nnouth  of  Little  Miiddy  creek';  thence  a  direct  line 
to  the  old  Buffalp  ford,  about  one  mile  above  James  Hall's,  on 
Gasper  river;  thence  a  direct  line  to  Colonel  Diigan's,  so  as  to 
include  him  in  the  proposed  county;  thence  a  line  to  strike  the 
Tennessee  line,  so  as  to  include  a  settlement  known  by  "the 
Georgia  settlement"  in  the  said  county  of  Logan;  thence  with 
the  Tennessee  line  to  the  Cumberland  river,  and  up  Cumber- 
land to  the  Green  line,  and  with  the  Green  line  to  Green  river, 
and  down  Green  river  to  the  beginning." 

A  sixth  county  was  made,  by  the  name  of  Garrard:  to  take 
effect  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  June,  1797;  "beginning  at 
the  confluence  of  Dick's  river,  with  the  Kentucky  river;  thence 
up  Dick^s  river,  with  its  several  meanders,  to  the  mouth  of 
White  Oak  creek;  from  thence  a  direct  course  to  the  tan-yard, 
where  the  road  leading  from  the  mouth  of  Hickman  to  the 
Crab  Orchard  crosses  Gilbert's  creek;  thence  continuing  the 
same  course  to  the  Madison  county  line;  thence  with  said  line 
to  Harmon^s  lick;  thence  to  the  White  lick,  and  down  the 
White  Lick  fork  to  Pdint  Lick  creek;  and  down  the  said  Paint 
Lick  creek  to  the  Kentucky  river;  thence  down  said  river  to 
thie  beginning." 

This  general  assembly,  probably  under  the  influence  of  the 
governor's  recommendation,  seems  to  have  become  the  revisers 
of  former  acts;  which  they  sometimes  duplicated,  and  some- 
times reduced  into  one:  whether  they  were  cleared  of  theii^ 
complexity,  and  ambiguity,  may  well  be  doubted. 

The  titles  of  some  of  these  reducing  acts,  will  be  recited: 

Ist.  **An  act  to  reduce  into  one,  the  several  acts  for  esta- 
blishing county  courts,  and  regulating  proceedings  therein, 
and  concerning  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
their  jurisdiction."  And  in  fact,  a  new  law  was  made,  contain* 
ing  twelve  sections,  occup}  ing  five  large  octavo  pages,  which 
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without  repealing,  by  construction^  superseded  all  former  laws 
on  the  subjects  coming  within  its  provisions. 

2d.  ^^An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^An  act  to  establish 
an  inspection  of  flour  and  hemp.'''  Neither  bad  this  smy  re- 
pealing clause.     This  had  only  five  sections. 

3d.  ^^An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  concerning  limitations  of  actions."  This  had  nine  sec- 
tions;  but  no  repealing  clauie. 

4th.  ''A  collection  of  the  acts  or  parts  of  acts  of  the  Virginia 
assembly  eonceming  the  titles  to  lands  in  this  commonwealth*" 
This,  though  not  in  the  usual  style  of  enactment,  was  an  act} 
and  received,  like  other  acts,  the  approbation  of  the  governor. 
This  extended  to  many,  pages,  and  with  some  prelections  by 
the  editor  of  the  laws,  together  with  those  passed  by  Kentucky, 
as  amendments,  not  less  than  eighty* 

^th.  ^^An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  concerning 
the  examination  and  trial  of  criminals,  grand  and  petit  juries, 
veniries,  and  for  other  purposes."  This  act  has  sixty-two  sec- 
tions, a  repealing  clause,  and  something  over  twelve  pages: 
yet  its  subjects  are  ill  digested. 

6th.  ^An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^An  act  to  establidi 
district  courts  in  this  commonwealth.'"  This  act  has  twenty- 
five  sections,  five  pages,  and  a  repealing  clause* 

7th.  ^An  act  to  reduce  intooae  the  several  acts  for  prevent- 
ing vexatious  suits,  and  regulating  proceedings  in  civil  ^ases.^' 
Thirteen  pages,  and  forty-five  sections,  sufliced  for  the  subjects 
of  this  act.     No  repeal  of  former  laws. 

8th.  ^ An  act  to  reduce  into  6ne  the  several  acts  establishing 

courtsof  quarter  sessions,  and  directing  the  proceedings  there- 

.  in."    Only  five  or  six  pages,  and  seventeen  sections,  ivithout  a 

repealing  clause,  comprehended  the  contents  of  the^act  with 

the  foregoing  title. 

9th.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  directii^ 
the  rules  and  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  chancery."  About 
eight  pages,  and  thirty-niae  sections,  without  a  repealing  ciarasei 
contain  the  matter  of  (his  ,act. 
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10th.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  and  parts 
of  acts,  concerning  executions,  and  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors."  Nineteen  pages,  and  thirty-eight  sections,  no  repeal 
of  former  laws,  furnish  room  for,  and  denote  the  distribution 
of,  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  act. 

These  may  suffice,  for  specimens  of  legislation  at  this  session, 
in  relation  to  public  acts.  These,  however,  were  not  exempt 
from  the  fate  common  to  all  preceding  laws,  of  being  amended^ 
that  is,  altered,  and  changed.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
acts  whose  titles  have  been  recited,  were  furnished  by  the 
public  revisers:  .not  the  more  perfect  on  that  account. 

Among  the  various  other  acts,  passed  at  this  session,  which 
will  not  be  noticed,  there  is  one,  which  although  it  has  been  - 
made  the  subject  of  remark,  will  still  elicit  further  observation: 
and  the  more  especially,  as  it  carries  the  practice  of  abolish- 
ing courts,  and  of  removing  judges,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  to  an 
extreme  which  completely  overturns,  and  renders  nugatory, 
those  parts  of  the  constitution,  which  were  intended  to  secure 
to  the  judiciary  department  a  reasonable  share  of  independence 
of  the  legislature:  such  as,  that  "the  judges  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour;"  and  although  impeachable, 
or  removable  upon  an  address  to  the  governor,  yet  requi- 
ring that  two-thirds  of  the  senate  must  concur  to  effi3ct  a 
removal  in  the  first  case;  and  the  same  proportion  of  both 
houses,  to  sancti9n  an  address,  in  that  mode  of  procedure. — 
Besides,  that  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  require,  that  one 
accused,  although  a  judge,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  allegation,  and  of  defending  himself,  before  he  is  con- 
demned. Again — it  is  asserted,  that  a  judge  receiving  a  com- 
mission  under  the  constitution^  to  be  held  during  good  behaviour ^ 
has  a  legal  right  vested  in  Aim,  upon  that  condition;  which  is  held  to  be 
as  clear  an  inference  of  constitutional  law^  as  that  he  has  a  right  to 
decide  the  cases  brought  before  him.  These  considerations  not- 
withstanding, the  legislature  of  this  session  (others  having  pre- 
viously attacked  and  destroyed  the  inferior  courts,  and  thus 
displaced  the  judges)  passed  "An  ac(  establishing  the  court  of 
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appeals.''     Having  the  character  of  an  oiigiiml  law;  whereby  * 

the  court  of  appeals  then  in  existence,  had  it  operated,  must 
have  been  superseded,  or  duplicated.  The  governor,  however, 
as  it  seems,  approved  the  law,  but  neglected  to  execute  it; — 
so  tliat  it  had  no  effect,  but ,  to  demonstrate  the  lust  of  law- 
making. The  fact  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  &:c.  stands  011 
record:  the  precedent  ia  complete,  as  to  its  paiasage:  motives 
are  not  known,  nor  need  they  be  asked  for — because  thej  may 
be  concealed,  feigned,  or  disguised.  These  precedents  have 
4»ince  been  variously  repeated,  and  once  at  least,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  a  judge,  or  judges;  hereafter  to  be  seen. 

Another  act  of  great  importance  to  society,  and  especially 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  was  one,  entitled,  '^An  act  to 
reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  or  parts  of  acts  concerning 
sheriffs."  This  act  has  thirty-four  sections,  no  repealing  clause, 
and  covers  between  twelve  and  thirteen  pages — importing  by 
it?  title,  and  so  understood  among  the  people  to  include  every 
thing  appertaining  to  the  rights,  disabilities,  and  duties  of 
those  officers.  Upon  this  construction,  however,  some  impor- 
tant provisions,  contained  in  former  laws,  both  as  to  principal, 
and  deputy  sheriffs,  calculated  to  guard  the  people  against 
rnalepractices,  were  left  out  of  this  revising,  and  reducing  act. 
Such  as  for' example,  that  the  principal,  should  not  fkrm,  let, 
or  sell,  his  office — that  a  deputy,  should  not  act  as  such,  for 
more  than  two  y^ars  in  succession,  &c. 

Several  laws  were  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice, 
such  at  least,  is  supposed  to  be  their  object — such  as,  for  in- 
stance, "An  act  directing  the  method,  of  proceeding  in  courts 
of  equity  against  absent  debtors,  or  other  absent  defendants, 
and  for  settling  the  proceedings  on  attachments  against  abscon- 
ding debtors;"  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  creditors  against  fraudu- 
lent devises;"  and  "An  act  directing  the  mode  of  suing  out 
^nd  prosecuting  writs  of  habeas  corpus:"  besides  others,  refer- 
red to  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history.  It  remains  to  mention 
some  which  interfered  with  private  rights;  and  were  wholly 
exparte.  Such  as  "An  act  authorizing  Harry  Innis  to  convey 
certain  lands;"  "An  act  to  vest  the  estate  of  Joseph  Barnett 
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deceased,  in  commisssonew,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors-.'' 
and  ^An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Butler."  Ja  all  fifty-three 
acts,  covering  two  hundred  and  forty-three  pages — the  iner& 
titles  only,  of  eight  being  inserted. 

This  species  of  information,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  rapid 
multiplication  ©rthe  laws,  of  their  imperfection,  and  frequent 
alteration;  ofthe  variety  of  subjects  acted  on,  and  of  the  little 
care  and  great  labour,  of  legislators* 

Before  the  narrative  for  the  year  is  closed,  it  is  deemed  per* 
tinent  to  renmrk,  that  a  breach  made  by  the  rulers  of  France, 
with  the  United  States,  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  late  treaty 
with  Great  Britain;  was  growing  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
occurrence  pjf  events.  President  Washington  whose  patriotic 
and  liberal  mind,  embraced  Ae  hope,  dear  to  him,  of  uniting 
anti-federalists,  to  federalists,  and  of  presenting  to  foreign 
nations  the  formidable  image  of  an  undivided  people,  in  sup- 
port of  a  national  government;  had,  on  the  same  principle  that 
he  took  Mr.  Jefferson  into  the  cabinet,  afterwards  sent  Mr. 
Monroe  as  minister  to  France:  who  instead  of  serving  his  pa-> 
iron  and  the  United  States,  by  firmly  and  ably  maintaining  the 
line  erf*  policy  adopted  by  them;  which  was  to  maintain  inde* 
pendently,  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  in  all  their 
rights  of  treaty,  and  otherwise ;  forgot,  it  would  seem,  his  office, 
and  his  duties;  countenanced  unfounded,  and  untoward  claims 
of  France,  upon  his  own  government;  and  even  cherished  her 
discontents,  and  growing  resentments,  ostensibly  on  account  of 
the  Ireaty;  but  really  because  the  United  States  would  not 
join  her,  in  the  war  against  Gr^at  Britain.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  urged  by  his  anxiety  to  have  a  full  and  just 
representation  of  his  past  transactions,  as  well  as  of  bis  present 
disposition,  and  future  views  laid  before  the  French  govern* 
ment,  before  It  should  take  any  practical  measures,  of  a  violent 
or  unfriendly  character;  the  president  determined  to  super- 
sede Colonel  Monroe,  by  the  appointment  of  General >  Charles 
Coatsworth  Pinkney.  A  nuin  of  high  merit,  the  most  ui^ble- 
misbed  character,  and  known  partiality  to  France;  but  of  the 
president's  politics,  as  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  conduct  of 
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the  United  States:  him,  the  French  cabinet  assaming  mnch 
hatighteur  rfefused  to  receire.  And  thus  shut  tfee  door  against 
those  friendl/  communications  and  explanations,  which  he  was 
destined  to  make.  When  a  friend  is  spurned  from  the  door  of 
a  friend,  wh%t  but  enmity  can  ensue?  Nay,  it  was  evinced 
already,  at  least  on  the  side  of  France.  She,  although  unprln- 
cipled,  and  eager  for  plunder,  4id  not  think  it  yet  expedient, 
to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  There  was  an  approaching  elec- 
tion to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  autumn^  of  persons  to  choose 
a  president,  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  An 
opinion^  had  gone  abroad,  that  President  Washington^  would 
withdraw  to  private  life;  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  proba- 
bly succeed  him:  in  that  event,  France,  whose  friends  in  the 
United  States  (Kentucky  furnishing  her  full  quota)  were  not 
only  numerous,  but  noisy,  expecting  every  thing  to  be  conce- 
ded to  her,  did  not  like  to  endanger  the  loss  of  those  friends, 
by  precipitate  measures.  Therefore  she  tempered  her  ire, 
with  a  few  grains  of  policy.  In  the  mean  time  President  Wash- 
ington, published  his  valedictory;  in  which  he  declined  far- 
ther service.  This  removed,  all  diflSculty  from  the  Jeffersoa. 
party,  who  till  then  had  been  kept  in  suspense  by  the  usual 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Washington.  For 
although  the  leaders  of  the  party,  had  deserted,  and  denoun- 
ced him;  yet  many  of  their  followers  in  all  other  points,  willi- 
drew  from  them,  on  this.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  rival  can- 
didates were  known.  John  Adams^  then  vice  president,  wa« 
taken  up  by  the  federalists,  for  president;  and  Thomas  Pink- 
ney,  late  minister  near  St.  James's,  for  vice  president.  The 
other  party,  exerted  itself  for  Mr.  Jefferson  alone. 

Their  previous  contests,  about  the  British  treaty,  in  which 
the  house  of  representatives  in  congress,  as  to  several  points, 
exhibited  a  majority  of  Jeffersonian^,  disaffected  Americans, 
French  party,  or  **republicans,"  as  they  called  themselves,  had 
produced  great  heats,  and  animosities;  and  which  were  by  no 
means  allayed  in  this  contest.  Admitting  both  parties  to  have 
bein  sincere,  of  which  there  is  no  reason  ta  doubt,  as  men  may 
baas  candid  in  error, as  when  correct;  when  in  the  wrong,  as 
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in  the  right;  yet  it  is  to  ba  asserted  upon  the  mpst  deliberate 
review,  that  tbe  oeatj'al  system  adopted  by  the  president,  and 
supported  by  tlie  federalists,  was  the  true  and  genuine  Ameri-> 
can  policy;  while  the  course  pursaed  by  Mr.  Jefferson, and 
liis  adherents,  was  of  a  character  perfectly  the  reverse.  So 
that  if  they  made  pretence  to  be  honest  men,  they  proved  to 
be  weak  politicians;  except  in  the  art  of  managing  the  multi- 
tude. Their  means  for  effecting  this  object,  being  adverted 
to,  will  be  found  to  place  their  morality  upon  no  tiigher  a  grade 
than  that  of  their  national  policy;  suppressions  of  truth,  and 
assertions  of  falsehood — gross  misrepresentations  of  federal 
men,  and  measwres,  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  the  course 
pursued  by  them.  President  Washington,  as  already  seen,  so 
far  from  escaping  them,  had  been,  and  yet  was,  an.  object  of 
their  peculiar  resentment,  and  malicious  animadversion.  No 
review,  howevej,  can  do  justice  to  the  parties  in  this  cbntro* 
versy,  without  recurring  to  French  affairs;  nor  can  more  than 
an  epitome  be  offered. 

To  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  the  United  States  had  rendered 
their  thanks,  and  their  gratitude,"  for  aiding  them  in  their  at- 
tainment of  independence.  But  a  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  that  country,  and  the  head  of  Louis  had  been  cut  off  by  a 
triumphant  party,  who  had  determined  to  send  a  minister  to 
the  United  States:  always  an  important  measure  ia  its  com- 
mencement; but  in  that  instance,  much  enhanced  by  atten- 
dant circumstances,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  President 
Washington,  expecting  this  new  minister  in  1793,  had  made 
certain  queries,  as  his  manner  was,  on  interesting  occasions, 
touching  his  reception,  in  order  to  have  the  opink)n  of  his 
cabinet  ministers;  although  probably,  he  did  not  doubt  as  to 
any  one  of  the  points.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  those  minis- 
ters: and  although  the  queries,  were  resolved  in  favour  of  the 
reception  of  the  minister  from  the  French  republic,  as, it  was 
called,  who  was  Mr.  Genet,  a  firebrand,  as  already  seen,  yet 
these  queries,  about  this  year,  were  brought  forth  in  one,  of  a 
series  of  virulent  publications  against  the  feder^il  administra- 
tion.   Making  the  mere  master  of  consultation,  tbe  topic  ofaj 
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Inflammatory  philippic  against  the  president.    An  extract  is 
worthy  of  commemoration ;  notwithstanding  its  fabrication  was 
the  result  of  treachery,  no  less   than  of  the  most  rancoroQS 
party  spirit:  for  the  document  referred  to,  had  been  commit* 
ted  in  confidence,  to  the  cabinet  ministers  only.  It  commences; 
*'The  foregoing  queries  were  transmitted  for  consideration,  to 
the  heads  of  departments,  previous  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  president's  houseJ"    The  text  needs  no  commentary.     It 
has,  stamped  upon  its   front,  in  characters  brazen  enough  for 
idolatry  to  comprehend,  perfidy  and  ingratitude.    To  dottbt, 
in  such  a  case,  was  dishonourable;  to  proclaim  those  doubts, 
treachery.     For  the  honour  of  the  American  character,  and  of 
human   nature,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  records  of  the 
United  States  exhibit  such  a  stupendous  (nonument  of  degene- 
racy.    It  will  almost  require  the  authenticity  of  holy  writ,  to 
persuade  posterity  that  it  is  not  a  libel,  ingeniously  contrived, 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  saviour  of  his  country."    While 
this  wafi  said,  with  the  view  of  persuading  the  people  that  the 
president  was  the  enemy  of  France,  and  thus  alienating  them 
in  their  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  revolution,  from  him, 
who  is  confessed  to  have  been  the  saviour  of  his  country.    Mr. 
Jefferson,  either  knowing  his  own  negligence,  by  which  his 
copy  of  these  queries  had  got  into  the  hands  of  his  clerk,  Mon* 
sleur   Freneau,  and  were  thence    conveyed  to  the  French 
legation;  or  conscious  that  he  would  be  suspected  of  having 
betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  thought  it  necessary 
to  write  to  the  president,  and  assure  him,  *'that  this  breach  of 
confidence  must  be  ascribed  to  some  other;"  taking  occasioa 
to  remark  withall,  in  the  same  letter,  *Hhat  he  was  totally  ab- 
stracted, from  all  party  questions." 

To  this  letter,  the  president  replied:  * 

**If  I  had  entertained  any  suspicion  before,  that  the  queries 
which  have  been  published  in  Bache's  paper  proceeded  from 
you,  the  assurances  you  have  given  of  the  contrary,  would  have 
removed  them — but  the  truth  is,  I  harboured  none. 

"I  am  at  no  loss  to  conjecture,  from  what  source  they  flowed^ 
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throagh  whpt  channel  they  were  conveyed ;  nor  foi^what  pur* 
pose  they,  and  similar  publications,  appear. 

**A8  you  have  mentioned  the  subject  yourself,  it  would  not 
be  jfrank,  candid,  or  friendly,  to  conceal,  that  your  conduct  has 
been  represented  as  derogating  from  that  opinion  I  conceived 
you  entertained  of  me;  that  to  your  particular  friends  and 
connexions,  you  have  described,  and  they  have  denounced  me^ 
as  a  person  under  a  dangerous  influence,  and  that  if  I  would 
listen  more  to  some  other  opinions,  all  would  be  well.  My  an- 
swer invariably  has  been,  that  I  had  never  discovered  any  thing 
in  (he  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  raise  suspicions  in  my  mind, 
of  his  sincerity;  that  rf  he  would  retrace  my  public  conduct 
while  he  was  in  the  administration,  abundant  proofs  would 
occur  to  him,  that  truth,  and  right  decisions,  were  the  sole  ob- 
jects of  my  pursuit;  that  there  were  as  many  instances  within 
his  own  knowledge,  of  my  having  decided  against^  as  in  favour 
of  the  person  evidently  alluded  to;  and  moreover,  that  I  was 
>io  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  politics  or  measures  of 
any  man  living.  In  short,  that  I  was  no  party  man  myself, 
and  that  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  was,  if  parties  did  exist,  to 
reconcile  them. 

'•To  this  I  may  add,  and  very  truly,  that  until  the  last  year 
or  two,  I  had  no  conception  that  parties  would,  or  even  could, 
go  the  lengths  that  I  have  been  witness  to;  nor  did  I  believe, 
tmtii  lalely,  tiiat  it  was  within  tlie  bounds  of  probability — hardly 
within  those  of  possibility — that  while  I  was  using  my  utmost 
exertions  to  establish  a  national  character  of  our  own,  indepen- 
dent, as  far  as  our  obligations  and  justice  would  permit,  of 
every  nation  of  the  eaiHh;  and  wished  by  steering  a  steady 
couitsc,  to  preserve  this  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  desola- 
ting war,  1  should  h%  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  one  nation, 
and  subject  To  the  influence  of  another;  and  to  prove  it,  that 
every  act  of  niy  administration  would  be  tortured,  and  the 
grossest  and  most  nisidious  misrepresentations  of  them,  be 
made,  by  giving  one  side  only  of  a  subject,  and  that  too  in 
such  exnggcratt^d,  and  indecent  terms,  as  could  scarce!}  be 
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applied  to  a  Nero — to  a  notorious  defaulterf— or  even  to  a 
comnnon  pickpocket.  But  enough  of  this — I  have  already 
gone  further  in  the  expression  of  my  feelings,  than  I  intended." 

Among  the  infamous  libels  of  the  day,  were  hunted  up,  and 
republished  as  genuine,  a  series  of  feigned  and  forged  letters, 
which  were  written  during  the  war,  published  in  1777,  and 
ascribed  to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  public 
confidence  in  his  patriotism,  and  fidelity  to  the  United  States; 
for  which  they  were  calculated,  had  they  been  his  production; 
but  they  then  detected  themselves,  by  statements,  at  the  time 
notoriously  false:  for  which  they  had  been  consigned  to  a 
merited  execration,  and  oblivion.  But  now,  published  to  a 
new  generation,  they  had  a  considerable  effect;  especially  as 
the  president  made  no  public  denial  of  them,  until  about  the 
time  he  went  out  of  office. 

But  one  of  the  most  insolent  and  atrocious  things  which  were 
attempted  to  influence  the  approaching  election,  was  the  inter- 
ference of  Adet,  the  French  minister.  He  chose  this  time,  to 
make  a  communication  of  the  complaints,  whether  imaginary 
or  real,  that  France  had  against  the  United  States;  and  to  con- 
clude it  by  recurring  to  the  war,^in  which  he  said,  "Frenchmen 
mingling  with  Americans,  shed  their  blood,  to  establish  the 
independence  of  the  latter  in  a  ferocious  war,  against  those 
same  Englishmen,  who  had  sworn  the  destruction  of  France, 
now  engaged  inasimilar  contest  for  liberty  and  independence." 
With  much  more,  pathetically  written,  and  connected  with 
other  representations,  calculated  to  shew  that  from  the  present 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
supporters,  France  had  nothing  to  expect,  or  to  hope :  that  in- 
deed his  powers  as  minister  were  ordered  to  be  suspended ; 
but  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  rupture  between  the 
two  nations,  but  as  a  mark  of  just  discontent^  which  was  to  last 
until  the  government  of  the  United  Stoics  returned  to  sentiments^ 
and  to  measures^  more  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  allianccj 
and  to  the  sworn  friendship  betzveen  the  two  nations*  An  abstract 
intended  to  produce  the  strongest  possible  effect  on  public  feel- 
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the  commerce  of  the  tJnited  States  was  suffering  severe  injti* 
lies,  from  the  depredations  of  French  cruisers,  in  the  West 
Indies,  But  this  history  is  compelled  to  forbear  details  oa 
these  subjects. 

[1797.]  Mr,  Adams,  having  become  the  president  of  the 
•  United  States  on  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  could  not  withhold 
his  attention  from  th*  relative  conditions  of  France,  and  the 
United  States;  and  feeling  as  a  true  American  executive|0a 
the  receipt  of  General  Pinkney's  despatches,  issued  his  procla- 
mation soon  after,  for  congress  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  June. 

At  the  meeting  of  congress,  the  president  pursuing  the  exam- 
ple set  him  by  his  immediate  predecessor,  made  his  communi- 
cations in  person.  Adverting  to  the  speech  of  the  president 
of  the  French  Directory,  delivered  to  Cotonel  Monroe,  in  his 
last  audience ;  he  said,  thai  it  **disclosed  sentiments  more  alarm- 
ing tllan  the  refusal  of  a  minister;  because  more  dsngerous  to 
our  independence  and  union;  and,  at  the  same  time,  studiously 
marked  with  indignities  towards  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  It  evinces  a  disposition  io  separate  the  people  from 
their  government;  to  persuade  them  that  they  have  different 
affections,  principles,  and  interests,  from  those  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  whom  they  themselves,  have  chosen  to  manage  their 
common  concerns;  and  thiAs  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to  our 
peace.  "Such  attempts  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision 
which  shhll  conduce  France,  and  the  world,  that  we  are  not 
a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear, 
and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  t{)e  miserable  instruments 
of  fofeign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honour,  charac- 
ter, an4  interest." 

The  president  fiirther  avowing,  the  friendly  and  pacific  dis- 
positions of  the  government  towards  France,  declared  his  inten- 
ded attempt  at  further  negotiation:  pursuing  this  idea  in  good 
faith,  he  instituted  the  commission  of  Pinkney,  Marshall,  and 
Gerry;  to  whom  he  gave  instructions  to  endeavour  to  effect 
reconciliation,  and  preserve  peace,  by  all  means  compatible 
with  the  honour,  and  the  faith,  of  the  United  Sfates;  but  no 
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national  engagements  were  to  be  impaired;  no  innovations  to 
he  naade  upon  any  internal  regulations  which  had  peace  for 
their  object;  nor  were  anj  righta  of  the  government  to  be  sur- 
rendered. 

Accordingly,  the  attempfat  reconciliation  was  renewed — 
the  envoys  presented  themselves  in  Paris,  and  were  haughtily 
refused  to  be  received. 

In  the  mean  time,  insults  on  them  were  multiplied;  and 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  U»ited  States  increased 
to  a  degree  of  open  hostility.  So  Srmly  fixed,  neverthel«8s^ 
were  the  anti-federal  party,  in  their  principles,  and  their  policy, 
that  but  few  defalcations  took  place  in  it:  while  it  regularly 
opposed  the  measures  offered,  to  place  the  country  in  a  state 
of  defence:  exclaiming  equally  against  a  navy,  and  an  army. 
These  men  caUed  themselves  "republicans" — the  French 
called  themselves  "republicans" — and  although  the  latter  had 
proved  themselves,  to  be  ferocious,  ambitious,  and  depredating, 
even  as  to  the  former;  yet  they  could  not  raise  their  handf,  nor 
voices  either,  "against  their  brethren,  of  the  same  principle.'* 
Such  is  the  infatuation  of  faction,  and  party  spiHt,  when  it 
takes  a  foreign  direction,  and  yields  itself  to  the  influence  of 
sinister  poHticians:  who,  conscious  of  their  own  want  of  merit, 
and  yet  goaded  by  their  ambition,  to  aspire  to  primary,  or 
other  high  oflices;  which  they  cannot  expect  to  attain  by  direct 
and  ^nest  means,  resort  to  arts  calculated  to  impose  upon  and 
delude  the  most  ignorant,  and  always  the  most  numerous  por- 
tion of  the  popular  mass;  and  who,  in  republics,  have,  but  too 
often  the  preponderance  in  the  affairs  of  government;  thougli 
beyond  their  understanding,  as  they  are  out  of  the  range  of 
their  information  and  reflection.  It  being  taken  as  an  admitted 
postulatum,  that  no  man  can  decide  correctly,  nor  should  he  be 
called  on  to  decide  at  all,  that  which,  he  does  not,  and  has  not 
capacity,  to  understand. 

The  legislature  of  Kentucky  assembled  in  the  month  of 
February  of  this  year,' and  resumed  the  business  of  la\v  making, 
Jind  mending*  Like  those  ftf  the  last  session,  many  of  them 
are  collecting  and  reducing  acti.  The  titles  of  some  of  them- 
vill  here  be  icserted:  » 
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Ist.  "An  act  to  redace  into  one  the  several  acts  concerntng 
mill  dams,  and  other  obstructions  in  water  coui^es."    This  act ' 
has  only  fourteen  sections,  and  five  pages. 

2d.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one,  the  several  acts  concerning 
wills,  the  distribution  of  intestates'  estate,  and  the  duty  of  ex- 
ecutors, and  administrators."'  Fourteen  pages  and  fifty-eight 
sections,  comprehend  this  act:  which  like  the  preceding,  has 
no  repealing  clause.  Whether  such  acts  simplify,  or  compli- 
cate, the  legal  code,  can  hardly  be  a  question. 

The  following  is  an  original — "An  act  making  an  additional 
compensation,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  certain  other  oflB- 
cers  of  government.^' 

This  act  declares  that  the  salary  of  the  secretary  shall  be 
two  hundred  pounds  annually — and  that  there  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  auditor,  register,  and  treasurer,  fifty  pounds  each  annu- 
ally, in  addition  to  their  present  salaries. 

"An  act  concerning  occupying  claimants  of  land.^'  This  is 
the  ^le  of  an  act,  which  passed  the  bouse  of  representatives 
in*r7'9'4,  but  was  rejected  in  the  senate  then,  and  each  suc- 
de6tfi*fig  year,  till  now.  But  the  senate  had  undergone  a  change, 
by  an  election  in  the  last  year;  by  which  it  had  been  imbued 
with  much  of  the  popular  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  to  that  it 
.  now  yielded  its  former  opposition. 

This  act  will  be  found  in  its  preamble,  to  depict  the  state 
of  the  country  as  to  conflicting  claims  to  land ;  and  the  consc- 
qxient  occurrence  to  those  who  had  settled  and  improved  the 
land  as  their  owji,  of  being  evicted  from  it,  by  tEe  establishment 
of  a  better  claim;  but  who  nevertheless,  being  subject  by  the 
rules  of  law,  to  account  for  repts,  and  profits,  were  equally  upon 
principles  of  equity,  entitled  to  be  paid  for  improvements  put 
upon  the  soil.  In  fact,  the  two  modes  of  proceeding,  the  one 
by  ejectment,  where  the  party  out  of  possession  had  the' elder 
legal  title — the  other,  by  bill  in  chancery,  where  the  Occupant 
had  the  older  patent,  were  in  use.  In  ^he  cases  upon  bills,  if 
ike  chancellor  decreed  against  the  occupant,  he  ordered  com- 
missioners, to  take  an  account  of  the  rents  and  profits  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  thfe  improvements  on  the  other;  and  to  state 
them  in  a  report  to  the  court,  06  which  it  decreed,  according 
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to  equVty.  But  if  the  proftess  was  by  declaration  in  ejectment, 
and  judgment  against  the  occupant,  he  was  sdbjecl  to  be* put 
out  of  possession — 'made  account  for  rents,  and  profits — and 
to  get  nothirtg  for  his  irtiprovements:  unless  indeed,  he  filed  hisi 
bill  with  the  chancellor,  of  whose  jurisdiction  there  was  much 
reason  to  donbt,  in  the  then  state  of  the  law,  and  thus  got  an 
injunction,  to  stay  the  writ  of  possession,  until  the  rtiatter  of 
rents,  and  improvements  cduld  be  settled.  This  wdulcf  be  cir- 
cuitous, dilatory,  expensive,  and  troublesome.  But  cdold  the 
court  of  chancery  have  entertained  a  bill  of  the  kind  supposed? 
One  principal  object  of  which  was,  to  turn  the  trespasses  (for 
such  they  Were  in  the  eye  of  the  law)  of  the  occupant,  in  rela?- 
tionlo  improvements,  into  (equitable  <^Iaim8,  or  ofisets,  against 
the  legal  demand  of  the  holder  of  the  elder  title,  fot*  rents,  &c. : 
anotlier  object  was,  to  reduce  those  legal  demands  into  so 
many  items  of  account  to  be  aidjusted  by  the  chancellor,  or  his 
commissioner.  The  jurisdiction  might,  as  it  has  been  sugges- 
ted, well  be  doubted.  When  a  party  goes  into  chancery,  in 
order  to  obtain  relief,  he  is  required  to  exhibit  a  demand  on 
the  def^dant,  if  not  founded  on  law,  at  least  founded  on  equity, 
not  inconsistent  with  law^  or  the  lawful  rights  of  the  defendant* 
The  t>nly  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  are  founded  on  fraud, 
accident,  or  mistake:  none  of  which  appertain  necessarily  to 
the  occupant  of  land,  under  a  bad  title.  Yet  according  to  the 
plain  sense  of  such  men  as  cultivate  the  soil;  and  according 
to  the  feeling,  and  understanding,  of  the  country,  as  early  as 
1794,  the  man,  who  under  a  claim  derived  from  the  public 
records,  settled  and  improved  lanc^,  should  another  evict  him 
by  better  rights  was  thought,  accounting  for  injuries,  to  have 
a  just  claim  for  ameliomtions;  on  these  principles,  to  avoid 
multiplicity  of  suits,  and  to  place  theacljustmentof  the  recip- 
rocal claims  of  the  parties  on  the  same  footing,  whether  the' 
title  was  tried  at  law,^  or  in  chancery,  was  the  bill  snder  obser- 
vation, framed  and  introduced  into  the  house  ofrepresentative^ 
in  the  year  last  alluded  to;  its  subsequent  history  to  thj3  time  of 
its  becoming  a  law,  and  fourteen  years'  practice  on  it,  without 
alteration,  may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  its  utility,  and  of 
VOL.  n.  C*  ^ 
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its  receiving  the  general  approbation  of  the  public,  tn  mct^^ 
had  it  never  been  amended^  it  is  believed,  that  the  right  in  the 
legblature  to  pass  it,  never  would  have  been  questioned.  Of 
course  it  never  would  have  been  declared  unconstitutional, 
with  that  of  1812,  whi^h  was  ^bstituted  for  it;  and  Kentucky 
would  have  escaped  her  present  unpleasant  dilemma,  with  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States ;  who  have  pronounced  her 
occupying  claimant  laws  contra.ry  to  the  compact  of  separa- 
tion with  Virginia;  and  therefore  nullities.  Par  from  admit- 
ting the  correctness  of  this  decision  of  the  court,  as  from 
approving  of  the  acts  of  181^,  and  1820,  it  is  intended,  in  chro- 
nological order,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  each.  It  may 
suffice  for  the  present  to  say,  that  the  right  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  the  first  act,  was  questioned  coeval  with  its  introduc- 
tion, into  the  house  of  representatives.  James  Hughes,  Esq. 
a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  then  a  memberj  opposed  to  its  pas* 
sage,  among  other  objections,  alleged,  that  it  was  a^violatiott 
of  the  compact  of  separation,  which  had  been  adopted  as  ^ 
part  of  the  constitution;  and  which  declared,  "tliat  the  rights 
and  interests  of  lands  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia^should 
be  decided  by  the  laws  in  force,when  the  compact  was  made; 
and  which  of  course  precluded  all  legislation  on  the  subject. '^^ 
To  this,  it  was  replied  by  Mr.  Marshall,  who  introduced  the 
bill,  "that  upon  the  gentleman's  principles,  the  compact  had 
been  already  violated,  by  passing  the  act  of  November,  1792, 
allowing  further  time  to  appoint  agents  for  surveying  lands, 
&c.:  that  indeed,  it  might  be  doubted  if  the  law  subjecting 
lands  to  execution,  for  the  payment  of  debts  was  not  also  a 
violation  of  the  constitution;  for  there  certainly  was  no  such 
law  of  Virginia,  at  the  date  of  the  compact;  and  that  it  did  as 
certainly  affect  private  rights  and  interests,  of  lands  derived 
from  the  laws  of  Virginia.  Nay,  our  revenue  laws  go  to  the 
same  description  of  rights  and  interests:  they  are  acts  of  the 
Kentucky  legislature — yet  their  constitutionality  has  not  been 
questioned.  That  indeed,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  gentleman 
from  Fayette  were  correct,  Kentucky  had  excluded  herself  by 
compact,  from  legislating  on  the  subject  of  her  lands,  rlaimecl 
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under  the  Virginia  laws;  tben  the  only  laws  of  origin  and  do» 
rivation  of  claims  to  land,  known  in  the  country.  But  he  has 
mistaken  both  the  character  of  the  bill,  and  the  nature  of  the 
compact.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  confines  the  decisions  on  con- 
flicting claims  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia,  prior  to  the 
separation,  to  the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  making  the  com- 
pact; while  the  former,  supposing  the  right  to  be  so  adjusted, 
steps  in  to  adjust,  not  a  matter  of  right,  or  interest,  existing 
prior  to  the  separation;  nor  at  all  concerning  the  origin,  or  de- 
rivation of  the  parties'  right  or  interests  in  the  land  itself;  but 
solely  concerning  its  occupancy,  and  the  mutual  demands  of 
rents  on  the  one  side,  and  for  improvements  made  on  the  land, 
on  th^  other.  Demands,  which  may  now  be  settled  and  ad- 
justed by  the  chancellor,  where  the  suit  is  in  chancery  for  the 
titje,  which  gives  him  jurisdiction  of  the  incidents,  with  the 
principal  matter;  but  which  it  is  understood  cannot  be  adjus- 
ted where  the  proceeding,  is  at  law;  as  in  case  of  ejectment. 
Now  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  is  to  extend  the  principles  of  equity 
to  the  eviction  by  ejectment;  and  without  exposing  the  occu- 
pant to  be  turned  out  of  possession,  unrenounerated  for  impro- 
ving the  land,  and  subject  to  be  sued  for  rents,  or  driven  to  a 
, doubtful  suit  in  chancery;  at  once  to  aflford  him  a  plain,  safe, 
and  expeditious  mode  of  adjusting  these  matters,  in  the  court 
where  the  judgment  of  eviction  has  been  pronounced,  and  by 
the  same  uniform  process,  whether  th&decision  was  at  law,  ot 
in  chancery.  Cannot  the  legislature  do  this?  Can  it  not  re- 
solve by  law,  an  equitable  principle  ijito  a  statutary  provision? 
Then  neither  can  it  alter  any  part  of  the  common  law.  Doc- 
trines to  which  I  cannot  subscribe,'  But  holding  that  the 
legislature  can  do  all  that  the  bill  proposes  to  do — that  it  is  a 
proposition  too  plain  to  need  further  argument;  apd  conside- 
ring the  objections  of  the  gentleman  answered,  I  am  willing  to 
submit theibill  to  the  house."  Which  being  done,  there  were 
eiglit  votes'against  it;  according  to  present  recollection,  (h^s 
"rest)  a  very  abundant  majority,  in  its  favour. 

An  act  of  this  legislature  abridged  the  sor$fe\gn  rights  of 
the  people,  by  forbrdding  thera  to  choose  for  sheriff,  any  person 
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wbo  has  not  obtained  a  quietus  from  the  auditor  of  public  ac* 
counts,  for  all  tayes  due  while  such  person  was  sherii£  Alleg- 
ing for  cause,  their  frequent  delinquencies:  and  no  less  evincing 
the  utter  futility  of  relying  upon  the  people  to  correct  at  their 
elections,  abuses  in  the  administration,  by  a  circumspect  appli- 
cation pf  their  votes. 

Thatsj^ch  portion  of  the  people  as  are  duly  qualified  including 
always,  a  large  majority  of  the  community  who  are  best  quahfied, 
should  choose  the  legislature,  is  essential  to  republican  govern- 
BBcnt;  that  even  this  select  majority,  should  choose  the 
executive,  judicial,  and  administrative  cheers,  by  no  ipeans 
follow*;  but  the  v^y  reverse  is  demonstrable.  From  the  na- 
ture of  med,  their  usual  want  of  information  as  to  the  requisite 
qualities  and  qvalifications,  which  §t  men  for  the^^  different  offi- 
ces; from  the  injurious  effects  of  sympathy,  between  those  wbo 
are  to  executis  jthe  laws,  and  those  upon  whom  they  are  to  be 
ei^ecutei}:  a  sympathy  ever  existing  between  th<B  electors,  and 
the  elected;  often  giving  rise  to  partiaR ties,  and' odious  dis- 
tinctions in  the  ei^ecution  of  the  laws,  always  an  individual 
concerni  contrary  to  the  making  oftheqa,  always  a  general 
concern,  which  prevents  similar  ill  effects,  from  the  like  kin^ 
of  sympathy  between  law  makers  and  their  constituents. 

The  same  conclusion  will  be  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into 
the, nature,  and  use  of  government;  one  of  its  objects  is,  to 
Impress  an  idea  of  its  power,  and  superiority,  by  meaas  of  the 
constitution  and  laws,  over  those  who  are  to  be  governed;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  its  visiWe  organs;  who  for  that  reason 
should  not  be  the  dependants,  ,and  huptible  servants  of  the  go- 
verned: another  object -should  be,  after  n^aking  this  line  of 
partition  visible,  to  render  it  permanent.  The  utility  of  govern- 
meiit  is  lost,  when  the  governors  and  governed,  are  confounded. 
On  one  side,  the  laws  are  perverted,  or  lose  their  force;  on 
the^  other,  impunity  for  official  negligence,  takes  i\\e  place  of 
responsibility ;  and  hence  a  general  rela:{(ation. 

Consult  the  history  of  popular  governments,  and  these  in- 
ferences, and  conclusions,  wil^  be  confirmed. 

But  although  we  read  of  republics  in  ancient  times^  there 
were  none  which  served  as  models  for  the  late  British  colonics, 
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now  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  framing  their, 
constitutions  of  government*    Fortunately  for  them,  they  were 
derived  from  a  government,  where  trial  by  jury  was  practised ; 
freedom  of  the  press  respected — ci^il  rights  understood — and 
as    much    regard  paid   to   the   preservation  of  life,  liberty, ' 
and  property,  as  in  any  ancient  or  modern  government,  the 
world  then  contained,  or  probably  ever  produced  ;4)otwith- 
stauding  its  monarchical  form,  and  the  corruptions  which  time 
had  originated,  or  matured.    Americans,  were  beat  acquainted 
with  this  model,  and  to  this  they  have  most  conformed,  after 
discarding  those  parts  which  were  utterly  inapplicable  an4 
inadmissible — the  king,  and  lords,  with  all  the  paraj)hemalia 
of  the  crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.     Whereby, 
if  it  vrere  not  previously  the  case,  ev*ery  man  in  the  United 
States  Was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  citizen.  Never- 
theless, the  same  personal  inequality  of  rich,  and  poor,  ignorant 
an  1   intelligent,  capable,  and  incapable,  ^existed  among  the 
people  as  before  the  renunciation  of  the  former  government. 
And  while  the  three   essential  powers  of  government  under 
every  form,  the  legislative,  l;he  executive,  and  the  judiciary, 
as  in  England, ^'ere  separated,  and  thrown  into  different  de- 
partments; it  still  remained  a  consideration  of  the  first  impor- 
tance! in  what  manner  those  departments  should  be  constituted* 
On  this  inquiry,  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  arrangement, 
tot>k  place  in  the  different  states.     The  British  model,  affording 
an  example  of  a  popujar  branch  of  the  legislative  body,  was 
examined,  and  the  mode  of  constituting  it,  the  more  closely,  or 
distantly,  imitated,  as  the  true  knowledge  ^f  human  nature, 
and  of  government,  on  the  one  side,  or  of  democrlitic  prepos* 
sessions,  on  the  other,  prevailed.     Every  where  the  legislature 
was  to  be  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people; 
such  was  the  case  of  the  British  house  of  commons.     Still  the 
most  material  question   remained    to  be  answered:  shkH  all 
men  of  full  age  vote  in  the  elections,  or  only  a  part?     Instantly 
earh  side  of  the  propofsition  had  its  advocates:  the  mere  sub- 
stance of  the  debate  can  alone  find  admittance  here.     Those 
who  contended  for  an  equal  right  of  suffrage,  referred  to  the 
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'  right  wliicli  all  had  to  life,  and  liberty,  and  consequently  to 
tiieir  protection  by  government.  Tbey  asserted  the  individual 
equality  of  men,  and  their  capacity  for  discrimination,  and 
selection.  Tlie  services  which  the  poorest  and  most  ignocant 
might  be  called  to  render  the  state,  in  the  capacity  of  spldiers^ 
sailoi^s,  and  marines — and  their  general  utility  as  cultivators  or 
mechanJcs.*  That,  admitting  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
would  be  received  at  the  polls,  were  ignorant,  and  had  no 
property,  jet  such  being  generally  humble,  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  rich,  who  were  better  informed;  and  thaf  wWle 
the  right  of  suffrage  would  be  gratifying  to  them,  and  interest 
them  in  (he  preservation  of  the  government,  property  would 
incur  no  risk,  nor  those  who  heldit,  receive  any  impediment  in 
its  advahcenaent;  everrfrom  such  as  had  but  little  or  none. 
,  This  was  at  least  specious ;  besides,  it  was  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  a  revolutionary  struggle,  and  in  a  time  of  war,  when 
the  first  state  constitutions  were  nrjade. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  readily  admitted,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  slate,  fenmles  as  well  as  males,  those  under,  as  well 
those  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  were  entitled  to  ihe  pro^ 
tection  of  government,  in  their  lives,  and  liberlies — that  such 
protection  was  even  due  to  aliens,  and  strangers,  who  might  at 
yny  time  be  in  the  country — but  it  did  not  follow,  that  such 
were  entitled  to  vote  for  law  makers.  That  the  right  of  suf- 
frage was  a  regulated  right;  depending  upon  considerations 
of  prudence  and  propriety,  connected  with  the  nature  of  men, 
and  government.  That  as  to  the  idea  of  all  men's  being  equal, 
it  was  chiojerical.  That  it  was  not  true,  when  applied  to  the 
most  savage  and  least  cultivated  nations;  and  that  its  absur- 
dity was  still  more  obvious,  when  rendered  applicable  to  civ- 
ilized society.  That  all  had  life,  and  were  entitled  to  as  much 
liberty  as  was  compatible  with  the  good  of  the  comtnunity; 
and  that  these  were  necessarily  secured  by  those  general  la^ 
wl)ich  were  or  would  be,  enacted  for  all.'  But  property ,-was 
no  k-ss  an  object  for  the  protection  of  government,  and  the 
laws,  than  life  and  liberty:  for  of  what  value  Svere  these, 
Uijess   they  were  comfortable?     About  which  it  were  to  bp 
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eonfessed)  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinioh  junong  rn^eo. 
In  one  thing  however,  all  niust  ttgreej  that  the  acquidilion  of 
property,  or  riches,  was  wholly  adventitious;  depending  mainly 
upon  enterprise  and  capacity;  that  as  an  inducement  to  (^xert 
these  for  its  acquirement,  it  must  jBn(^  perfect  security  in  the 
I51W8,  and  their  administration.  That  wealth  was  not  merely 
a  matter  of  personal  accommodation;  but  that  it  invigorated 
the  government,  improved  the  country,  furnished  emploj-ment, 
and  ensured  a  reward  to  labourers,  encouraged  the  arts,  and 
cherished  the  sciences;  whereby  society  was  accommodated, 
improved,  and  embellished;  while  the  blessing  of  life,  libert), 
and  free  government  were  extended,  enhanced,  and  rendered 
dear  to  alL  But  whether  these  efibcts  took  place,  or  not,  every 
man  of  any  discernment,  must  admit,  depended  essentially 
upon  the  laws,  which  should  be  enacted,  and  the  manner  ia 
which  they  would  be  administered.  That  the  legislative  pow- 
er, necessarily  being  suprente,  would  give  tohe  to  the  whole 
system— that  such  as  Mvkre  the  law  makers,  such  would  be  the 
laws — and  that  as  were  the  electors  of  these  legislators,  suclv 
would  they  be.  That  these  conclusions  were  derived,  from  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  confirmed  by  observation,  a^id  the 
testimony  of  history. 

It  were  then  important  to  decide  who  should  be  entitled  to 
the  right  of  voting  for  law  makers. 

There  are  two  general  descriptions  of  men  in  society," under  . 
the  one,  or  the  other,  of  which  the  whole  may  be  included:  nor 
is  it  believed  necessary  to  make  any  discrimination  more  min- 
ute— ^''landholdersy'  and  "non-landholders."  Among  the  first, 
we  may  expect  to  find  intelligence,independence,  and  a  certain 
interest,  in  the  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity,  of  the  coun- 
try.. The  other  division  certainly  includes,  the  most  indigent, 
the  least  informed ;  and  those  who  have  little  or  no  interest  m 
the  security  of  property^ — in  the  regubr  and  just  admlnist^^^^ 
tion  of  good  laws — or  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Which 
shall  rule?  .  We  have  the  model  to  which  we  have  frequently 
referred,  before  us.  The  British  house  of  commons  is  filled  by 
the  votes  of  "freeholders,"  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  are 
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not: 'the  latter  being  nilitnerically,  the  majority  of  the  whole 
nation.  And  to  this  discrimination,  without  douht,  and  to  ^ 
few  other  circumstances  too  obvious  to  need  a  remark,  does 
Britain  owe  her  internal  peace,  improvement,  prosperity,  and 
comforts;  hfer  external  independence:,  strength,  poiitp,  and  re- 
nown. Her  most  enlighted  men  are  called  iota  her  councils-^ 
her  wise  men  steer  the  helm  of  state — those  who  are  most 
interested  in  her  prosperity,  and  happiness,  make  her  laws; 
while  her  ablest  judges  expound  and  apply  them.  Order  pre- 
vails, and  every  man  finds  his  place.  Have  you  a  desire  to 
know  what  would  be  the  state  of  things  in  Britain,  z/)ere  all  free 
males  abcrce  the  age  of  twenty-OTie  rjears^  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  ?  Then  it  is  oply  necessary  to  imagine 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is — and  that  after  a  succession  of  revolu- 
tionary struggles,  with  their  usual  horrors,  the  British  empire, 
become  a  province  of  France. 

But  enough,  our  parent  state,  and  a  majority  of  the  original 
>t|ites  adopted  the  British  principle,  and  required,  of  the  voters, 
to  be  FREEHOLDERS  0^  LAND.  Wbilc  Pennsylvania,  and  per- 
haps some  others,  dispensed  with  that  qualification;  requiring 
boweTtr,  in  general,  the  payment  of  some  tax,  as  evidence  of 
citizenship,  to  entitle  the  individual  to  vote.  And  doubtless 
w6re  effects  traced,  they  would  be  found  to  correspond  with 
their  causes,  as  above  indicated — subject  always  to  the  infiu- 
«nce  of  concurrent,  or  opposing  causes,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Kentucky,  which  is  a  secondary  state,  derived  from  Virginia, 
has  in  relation  to  the  right  of  suffrage  abandonetl  her  parent, 
and  taken  Pennsylvania  for  an  example,  with  a  further  indul- 
gence to  the  voter,  who  is  not  even  required  to  have  paid  a  tax 
of  any  kind.  The  consequence  has  been  to  plate  the  preponderating 
weight  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  great- 
est ignorance  of  its  concerns^  and  the  least  interest  in  its  due  opera- 
tion and  prosperity.  How  else  is  its  course  of  legislation,  and 
its  results,  to  be  accounted  for?  But  more  on  this  subject, 
after  more  has  been  seen. 

While  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  case  which  gave  rise  to 
these  observations,  may  shew,  how  by  the  inadvertence  of  the 
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voters,  a  specious  ground  m^  be  af&rded  the  legislature,  to 
Tib  ridge  their  constitutional  privileges.  For  example,  the  con- 
stitution Annexed  no  manner  of  qualification,  or  disqualifi- 
cation, to  the  person  offering  to  be  elected  Sheriff;  except  that 
^e  same  man  could  not  be  twice  elected  in  anjr  term  of 
six  years*  ^To  this,  the  legislature  by  the  act  referred  to,  add 
a  further  prohibition,  which  is  to  affect  both  the  candidate, 
and  the  voters ;  for  it  declares  that  the  latter  shall  not  elect 
the  former,  unless  he  produces  from  the  auditor,  if  he  ever  hafl 
been  sheriff,  a  quietus  for  all  former  collections,  .But  if  the 
legislature  coifld  do  this,  so  they  might  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, require  of  the  candidate,  that  he  should  be  fifty  years  old, 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  have  made  ^  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  &c.  The  people  take  this  act  very  quietly — ^anfl 
nothing  is  heard  about  its  constitutionality:  apd  thu«  tbe  sove- 
reigns guard  their  own  privileges,  no  better  than  they  would 
those  of  others ;  while  the  legislature  is  permitted  to  violate 
them  with  impunity.  It  is  true,  the  man  who  had  been  she- 
riff, and  who  had  not  in  three  years  collected,  and  paid  in  all 
arrearages,  was  unworthy  of  the  office  a  second  time;  and  such 
should  have  been  the  decided  and  unanimous  opinionof  the 
voters;  who  on  this  ground  should  have  rejected  him:  or  If 
they  did  not,  the  legislature  might,  by  penal  laws  Live  madis 
it  his  interest  not  to  be  a  candidate  or  accept  the  office  if  elect- 
ed ;  and  thus  have  preserved  the  constitution*  But  enough 
of  this. 

"An  act  concerning  guardians,  infants,  masters,  and  appren- 
tices,"— collects  former  laws  on  these  subjects,  and  places  them 
under  the  county  courts:  the  details  appear  to  be  adapted  to 
their  several  objects* 

"An  act  concerning  titheables,  and  directing  the  mode  6f 
laying  and  collecting  the .  county  levy"-r-also  passed  at  thh 
session;  which  subjects  all  free  males,  and  the  owners  ofatt 
female  slaves,  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  pay  a  county  tat, 
called,  a  levy,  in  the  nature  of  an  equal  poll  tax;  to  be  yearly 
ascertained  by  the  county  courts  respectively;  collected,  ao* 
counted  for,  and  disbursed,  for  county  purposes,  under  therr 
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direction.     Thus,  is  something  collected  from  a  description  of 
citizens,  who  having  none'of  the  kinds  of  property  taxed  hy  the 
general  revenae  laws,  would  otherwise  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards the  support  of  government*    It  would  appear  as  an  ano* 
msily  in  the  constitutional  sys^tem,  had  it  been  then  ii}troduc6d 
for  the  first  tinpe;  but  having  been  used  to  it  while  a  part  of 
Virginia,   we  received  this  part  of  the  county  arrangement 
with  many  others;  and  adhere  to  it  because  we  have  adopted 
it:  notwithstanding  it  confounds  the  important  principle,  of 
levying  money  on  the  people,  by  a  derivative,  or  second-banded 
legislation,  with  the  executive,  and  judicial,  po^^er  of  inter- 
mediate managen>ent,  and  final  disposal  of  the  funds.     The 
same  persons  at  the  same  time  they  are  members  of  these 
courts,  bemgJikewise  eligible  to  the  general  assembly.     Per- 
haps it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  no  more  than  what  takes  place 
in  every  corporation,  and  even,  common  towns;  whose  trustees 
-may  levy  money,  have  it  collected,  and  direct  its  application. 
These  seem  to  be  convenient  powers,  and  doubtless,  should 
be  provided  for  by  the  constitution;  it  is  believed  however,  that 
it  would  he  difficult  to  deduce  such  a  power  from  that  of  Ken- 
tucky;  which,  in  its  jealousy  of  levying  nwney  on  the  people, 
provides  that  "all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives;"  the  senate  being  allowed,  the 
right  of  proposing  amendments  only.     And  yet,  a  secondary 
mode  of  taxing  the  people  has  sprung  up  in  the  legislature— 
which  mfiy  originate  in  either  house,  and  which  under  the  de- 
nomination of  "county  levies,"  and  "town  tax,"  may  even  ex? 
ceed,  the  general  revenue.    Upon  principle,  it  may  be  remark* 
ed,  that  if  the  trustees  of  towns,  being  chosen  by  the  people, 
are  their  representatives,  the  same  cannot  be  said,  as  to  the 
'*'^W>unty  courts.     While  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  the 
legislature  can   with  propriety  transfer  the  right  of  laying 
arid,  collecting  taxes,  to  a  different  body  of  m^n  under  any  de* 
Domination. 

Sundry  acts  for  the  relief  of  sheriflB,  and  others — some  au» 
thorizing  the  transfer  of  real  property  of  infants,  and  oth^, 
without  their  consent — one  for  a  lottery,  tlyee  tot  divorces,  one 
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for  "taking  the  .sense  of  the  people  respecting  a  convention,*' 
and  sundry  others,  ipaking  in  all  forty-three. 

TThe  year  1797  after  the  February  session,  was  one  of  con- 
siderable quiet,  though  of  much  expectation  in  Kentucky. 

The  United  States  commissioner,  EUicott,  was  cwi  tke  Missis- 
sippi, in  order  to  run  the  line  of  boundary  between  her  territo- 
ries and  those  of  Spain,  and  to  receive  the  posts,  from  the  latter ; 
agreeably  'to  the  late  treaty,  between  the  two  powers.  While 
very  unexpectedly,  the  territorial  authorities  of  Spain,  intro- 
duced various  objections,  and  presented  delays  to  its  execution, 
as  little  foreseen,  as  they  were  diflScult  ta  be  explained,  by  the 
United  States  government;  until  her  commissioner  detected 
an  intrigue  between  the  Spanish  agents,  and  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  one  object  of  which  was  to  continue  Spain 
in  possession  of  the  territory,  that  she  had  bound  herself  to  re- 
linquish, to  the  United  States  I  These  citizens  were  Kentuc- 
kians  principsdly;  and  among  them,  were  to  be  found  the 
names,  of  a  part  of  those  formerly  concerned  and  already  men. 
tioned  as  participating  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the,  same  protrac- 
ted a;pd  illicit  intercourse^  The  time  had  now  arrived  when 
a  last  effort  was  to  be  made  in  Kentucky*  And  accordingly, 
Mr.  Thomas  Power,  the  former  negotiator,,  was  despatched  to 
this  country,  from  *'the  Baron  op  Carondelet,'*  to  his  friends, 
or  those  of  Spain,  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Sebastian,  then  a'  pen- 
sioner^  residing  near  Louisville,  and  presenting  the  first  point 
of  approach,  became  the  organ  of  further  communication; 
Being  furnished  with  verbal  instructions,  and  written  despatch- 
es, Mr.  Sebastian,  rode  about  fifty  miles  into  the  country,  to 
see  his  friend  Judge  Innis,  to  whom  he  unfolded  his  newly  fur- 
nished budget,  containing  among  other  things,  the  following 
very  interesting  document,  viz: 

"His  excellency,  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  commander  in 
chief  and  governor  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  provinces  of  W«st 
Florida,  and  Louisian^^ -having  communications  of  importance, 
en^hracing  the  interests  of  said  provinces,  and  at  the  same 
time  deeply  affecting  those  of  Kentucky,  and  the  western 
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country  ia  gen«ral;  to  make  to  its  inhabitants  through  the  me- 
dium, 9kf  the  influential  characters  in  this  country,  adjudging 
ii,  in  the  present  uncertain  and  critical  attitude  of  politics,  high- 
*y  imprudent  and  dangerous  to  lay  them,  on  paper,  has  express- 
ly comnw^Sioned  and  authorized  me  to  submit  the  following 
proposals  to  the  consideration  of  Messrs.  S.  N.  I.  and  M.'^ 
That  is^  Sebastian,  J^icholas,  Innts,  and  Murray — as  declared 
by  Innis,  upon  oath — ^''ajid  also  of  such  other  gentlemen,  as 
'  may  be  pointed  out  by  them,  and  to  receive  from  them  their 
sentiments  and  determination  on  the  subject." 

**  1st.  The  above  mentioned  gentlemen  ai;e  immediately  to 
exert  all  their  influence  in  ijnpressing  on  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants, of  the  westers  country  a  conviction  offhenecesaity> 
<>f  their  witbdca wing  and  separating  themselves  from  the  fede- 
ral union,  and  forming  an  independent  government,  wholly  un- 
connected with  that  of  the  atlantic  states.  To  prepare  and  dis- 
pose the  people  forsucbanevent,it  will  be  necessary  that  the  most 
popular  and  eloquent  writers  in  this  state,  should,  in  well-timed 
puBlicitions,  expose  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view*  the  incon- 
teniences  and  disadvantages,  that  a  longer  connexion  #ith^  and 
dependence  on  the  atlantic  states  must  inevitably  draw  upon  their> 
and  the  great  and  innumerable  difficulties  in  which  they  will  pro- 
bably be  entangled  if  they  do  not  speedily  recede  from  the  unioo: 
the  benefits  they  will  certainly  reap  from  acecession,  ought  to  te 
pointed  otit  in  the  most  forcible  and  powerful  manner ;  and  the  dan* 
ger  of  permuting  the fedfiral  troops  to  take  possessimv  of  the  posts  on  the 
Mississippi;  and  thufi  forming  a  cord^  of  fortified  places  around 
them,  must  be  particularly  expatiated  upon.  In  considemtibn 
of  gentlemen's  devoting  their  time,  and  talents  to  this  object, 
bis  excellency  the  Baron  of  Carondalet,  will  appropriate  the 
sum  of  ome  ihundre4  thousand  dollars  t€>  their  use;,  which  ^hall 
be  paid  in  drafts  on  the  royal  treasury  at  New  Orleans;  or  if 
nvore  convenient,  shall  be  c6nv;eyed  at  the  e«f>ense  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty^  into  4.hi6  country,  asd  held  at  their  disposal. 
Moreover,  should  such  persons  as  shall  be  instrumental  in  fyro- 
motiug  the  views  of  his  CatholicMajesty,  hold  any  pubUc  employ* 
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immt,  and  iti  conseqwjnqe  af  taking  an  active  part  ia  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  a  cecession,  shall  lose  theif  employment — a  com* 
pensation  equal^at  least  to  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  shall 
be  made  to  them,  by  his  Catholic  Majefity,  let  their  efforts  be 
crowned  with  succeas^or  termina1;e  in  disappointment. 

"2d.  Immediately  after  the  delaratioa  of  independence,  fort 
Maseac  should  be  takcp  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  new 
government,  which  shall  be  furnished  by  his  Catholic  Majesty 
without  loss  of  time,  together  with  twenty  fieldpieces,  with 
their  carriages,  and  every  necessary  appendage,  including  po\^  - 
der,,  balls,  &c.  together  with  a  number  of  small  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, sufficient  to  equip  the  troops  that  it  shall  be  judged  . 
expedient  to  raise.  The  whole  to  b%  transported  at  his  ex- 
pense, to  the  already  named,  fort  Massac.  His  Catholic  Majes- 
ty will" further  supply  the  sum  of  one  hundred  tli^usand  dollars 
for  the  raising  and  nmintaining  the  said  troops,  which  sum  shall 
also  be  conveyed  to  and  delivered  at  fort  Massac. 

"3d.  The  northern  boundary  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  pro- 
vinces of  East  and  West  Florida  shall  be  designated  bf  a  line 
commencing  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yazoo, 
extending  due  east  to  tlie  river  Confederation,  or  Tombigbee: 
privided  that  all  his  Catholic  Majesty's  forts,  posts,  and  settle- 
ments on  the  Confederation  or  Tombigbee  are  included  in  the 
south  side  of  such  a  line,  but  should  any  of  his  Majesty's  forts, 
posts,  or  settlements  falj.to  the  north  of  said  line,  then  the 
northern  boundary  of  his  Majesty's  provinces  of  East  and  West 
Florida,  shall  be  designated  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  samts 
point  on  the  Mississippi,  and  drawn  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
meet  the  river  Confederation,  or  Tombigbee,  six  miles  to  the 
norfli  of  the  most  northern  Spanish  post,  fort,  or  settlement  on 
the  said  river.  All  tlie  lands  north  of  that  line  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  coi^tituting  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, saving  that  small  tract  of  land  ajt  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  th^  Mississippi  ceded  to  his  Majesty  by 
the  Chickasaw  nation  in  a  formal  treaty  concluded  on  the 
spot  in  the  year  1795,  between  his  excellency  SV.  Don  Manuel 
Gayosp  de  Lemos,  governor  of  Natchez,  and  Augleakabee  and 
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«ome  other  Chickasaw,  chiefe;  which  tract  of  land  his  Majesty 
reserves  for  himself.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Floridas 
shall  be  hereafter  regulated. 

"4th.  His  Catholic  Majesty  will  in  cas^  the  Indian  nations 
south  of  the  Ohio,  should  declare  war  or  commit  hostilities 
Ugainst  the  new  government,  not  only  join  and  assist  it  in  repell- 
ing its  enemies,  but  if  said  government  shall  at  any  future 
time  esteem  it  useful  to  reduce  said  Indian  nations,  extend  its 
dominion  over  them  and  compel  them  to  submit  themselves  to 
its  constitution  and  la^jv^s,  his  Majesty  will  heartily  concur  and 
co-operate  with  the  new  government  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner in  attaining  this  desirable  end. 

"5th.  His  Cath^ic  Majesty  will  not  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interfere  in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  or  laws  which 
the  new  government  shall  think  fit  to  adopt;  nor  will  he  at  any 
time,  by  any  means  whatever,  attempt  to  lessen  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  said  government,  or  endeavour  to  ^  acquire  an 
undue  influence  in  it,  but  will  in  the  manner,that  shall  here- 
after be  stipulated  by  treaty,  defend  and  support  it  in  preser- 
ving its  independence.'* 

"The  precedmg  proposals,"  says  Mr.  Power,  "are  the  outlines 
of  a  provisional  treaty,  which  his  excellency  the  Baron  of  Ca- 
rondelet  is  desirous  of  entering  into  with  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  western  country,  the  moment  they  shall  be  in  a  situation 
to  treat  for  themselves.  Should  they  not  meet  entirely  with 
your  approbation,  and  should  you  wish  tp  make  any  alterations 
in,  or  additions  to  them,  I  shall  on  my  return,  if  you  think  proper 
to  communicate  them  to  me,  lay  them  before  his  excellency, 
who  is  animated'  with  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  foster 
this  promising  and  rising  infant  country,  and  at  ^he  saooe  time, 
promote  and  fortify  tht  interests  of  his  beneficent  and  royal 
master,  in  securing  by  a  generous  and  disinterested  conduct, 
the  gratitude  of  a  just,  sensible,  and  enlightened  people." 

To  which  were  added  other  observations,  intended  to  shew 
that  from  the  change  of  circi^mstances,  and  political  situation 
of  Europe,  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  treaty  recently 
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made  with  the  United  States,  Ijy  bis  Catholic  Majesty,  wou^d 
toot  be  carried  ioto  effect  by  him.  That  nevertheless,  such 
was  his  majesty's  benevolent  disposition,  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  western  country,  that  so  soon  as  they  should,  by 
,  declaring  theniselves  independent,  put  it  in  his  majesty's 
power,  he  wouW  by  treaty,  grant  them  a  decided  preference 
over  his  Atlantic  connexions,  on  commercial  subjects,  by  placing 
them  on  a  much  better  footing,  than  they  would  be  on,  if  the 
treaty  of  the  United  States  should  be  executed.  Tiiis  des- 
patch was  dated  Louisville,  July  19th,  1797. 

Upon  its  contents.  Judge  Innis  made,  as  in  1806  he  stated 
upon  oath,  the  following  reflections,  to  Judge  Sebastian,  with 
whom  he  was  in  consultation:  "Upon  which  this  dcponeut 
observed,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  project,  and  ought  not  to  be 
countenanced,  as  the  western  people  had  now  obtained  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  all  their  wishes  were 
gratified.  Mr.  Sebastian  concurred  in  sentiment;  but  ob- 
served, that  Power  wished  a  written  answer,  and  requested 
ine  to  see  Colonel  Nicholas,  saying,  that  whatever  we  did,  he 
would  concur  in.  I  promised  to  visit  the  colonel  in  two  or 
three  days." 

Then  stating,  that  he  did  not  communicate  with  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, proceeds:  "This  deponent  rode  to  Lexington,  and  hacj  a 
conference  with  Colonel  Nicholas,  respecting  the  communica- 
tion from  Power,  Who  agreeing  with  this  deponent,  that  the 
proposition  ought  to  be  rejected;  he.  Colonel  Nicholas,  in- 
stantly wrote  ain  answer,  which  was  copied  by  this  deponent, 
,  signed  by  both  of  us,  and  directed  by  me;  that  the  copy  of  our 
joint  answer  was  taken  possession  of  by  me;  and  has  been  ever 
since  in  my  possession,  except  fora  short  time,"&c.;  which 
identifies  the  copy  produced;  and  which  follows,  without  date. 
*'Sir:  We  have  seen  the  communication  macje  by  you  to 
Mr.  Sebastian.  In  answer  thereto,  we  declare  unequivocally, 
that  we  will  not  be  concerned  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  separate  the  western  (Coun- 
try from  the  United  States.  That  whatever  part  we  may 
at  any  tim^  be  induced  to  take  iii  the  politics  of  our  country. 
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that  her  welfare  will  be  our  only  inducement,  and  that  we  wi?l 
never  receive  any  pecuniary,  or  any  other  reward,  for  any 
personal  exertions  made  by  us,  to  promote  that  welfare. 

"The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  must  always  be  the 
favourite  object  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  countr}-; 
they  cannot  be  contented  without  it;  and  will  not  be  deprived 
of  it  longer  than  necessity  shall  compel  them  to  submit  to  its 
being  withheld  from  them. 

"We  flatter  ourselves  that  every  thing  will  be  set  right,  by 
the  governments  of  the  two  nations;  but  if  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  Spain  to 
encourage  by  ever}' possible  means,  the  free  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  as  this  will  be  the  most 
efficient  means  to  /conciliate  their  good  will,  and  to  obtain 
without  hazard,  and  at  reduced  prices,  those  supplies  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  Spanish  government  and  Hts 
subjects." 

The  foregoing  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Sebastian ;  who,  it 
was  ascertained,  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Power,  in  the  original; 
after  he  returned  from  a  visit  to  General  Wilkinson,  commam- 
ding  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  on  the  northwestern 
frontier. 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  many  comments  on  this  subject; 
after  the  very  few  circumstances  stated  by  Judge  Innis,  it  can 
but  be  remarked,  that  the  transaction  would  seem  almost  bar- 
ren of  incidents,  were  it  not  for  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  Mr. 
Power,  in  rendering  to  his  employer,  an  account  ef  his  mission. 

Before,  howeve;*,  that  is  introduced,  it  will  be  proper  to 
recite  the  reasons  gi^enby  Mr.  Innis,  for  concealing  these  com- 
munications from  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

"This  deponent  says  the  reasons  why  he  and  Col.  Nicholas 
did  not  communicate  the  subject  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  were  these: 

"1st.  That  it  was  well  known  that  neither  of  us  approved  of 
Mr.  Adams'  administration,  and  that  we  believed^  he  kept  a 
watchful  eye  over  our  actions;  that  the  communication  must 
depend  upon  his  opinion  of  our  veracity;  and  it  would  have 
the  appearance  of  courting  his  favour. 
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"2d.  That  we  bipth  had  reason,  and  did  believe,  that  the  then  ' 
administration,  were  disposed  upon  the  slighted  pretext,  to 
send  an  army  to  this  state ;  which  we  conceived  woald  be  a 
grievance  upon  the  people ;  and  therefore  declined  makiig  any 
communication  on  the  subject,  as  we  apprehended  no  dliemger 
from  the  Spanish  governments" 

,  Never,  probably,  was  a  witness  more  unfortunate  in  assigib 
ing  reasons  for  his  conduct.  They  will^  however,  be  passed 
without  scrutiny. 

The  joint  answer,  wanting  a  date,  deprives  the  subject  of 
much  illustration:  while  it  has  made  an  opening,  heretofore  - 
not  left  wholly  unoccupied,  for  the  surmise,  that  it  was  not 
written,  until  after  General  Wilkinson  had  been  heacd  from; 
whose  course  on  the  same  subject,  has  been  pretty  fully  devc 
loped  by  the  common  friend  of  the  parties,  Mr.  Power,  whose 
letters  will  be  adverted  to,  for  illustrations. 

The  commission  with  which  he  set  out  to  visit  Kentuck/i 
fcc.is  dated.  New  Orleans,  28th  May,  1797,  and  delivered  to 
him  the  3d  of  June  ensuing.  Us  perusal  fully  justifies  the 
proposals  delivered  to  ]V{r.  Sebastian,  as  previously  detailed* 
He  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Nashville,  where  he  was  detained 
some  days— thence  to  Louisville,  Kentilcky— where  he  was 
the  19th  of  July — and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit,  the 
16th  of  August — having  previously  notified  his  approach,  to 
General  Wilkinson,  through  Captain  Guyon.  The  general 
having  gone  to  Michilimackinac,  he  took  private  quarters.  On 
Wilkinson's  return,  they  had  an  interview.  The  following  is 
extracted  frgm  the  official  account  of  Power :-*-"General  Wil- 
kinson received  me  very  coolly.  During  the  first  conference 
1  had  with  him,  he  exclaimed  very  bitterly,  'we  are  both  lost, 
without  being  able  to  derive  any  ad vajitage  from  your  journey.'  . 
He  said  the  governor  had  orders  from  the  president,  to  arrest 
mC)  and  send  me  to  Philadf'lphia — and  added,  Hhat  there 
was  no  way  for  me  to  escape,  but  by  permitting  myself  to  be 
conducted  immediately,  under  a  guard,  to  the  fort  Mftssaci 
and  from  there  to  New  Madrid.'  Having  informed  him  of  the 
proposals  of  the  barOn,  he  proceeded  to  t^U  me  that  rt  was  9 
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chimerical  project  J  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  states^ 
having  obtained  by  treatyv  &H  they  wanted,  would  not  wish  to  , 
form  any  other  politicalor  Connmercial  alliances ;  and  that  they 
had  no  motive  for  separating  themselves  from  the  other  states- 
of  the  union,  eveDff  France  and  Spain  should  make  them  the 
BKWt  advantageous  ofiecs;  that  the  fermentation  which  had 
existed  four  years  back,  was  now  appeased*"  That  French 
spoliations  had  disgusted  the  Americans,  add  that  some  Ken- 
tuckianshad  proposed  to  him,  to  raise  and  march  three  thousand 
men  into  Louisiana,  in  case  war  should  be  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  That  the  latter  had  no  course  to 
pursue  under  present  circumstances,  but  to*  comply  fully  with 
the  treaty;  which  had  overturned  all  his  prans,  and  rendered 
his  labours  for  ten  years,  useless.  That  he  had  destroyed  his 
ciphers,  &c. ;  and  that  his  honour  did  not  permit  him  to  hold 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  government.  He  complained 
thai  his  secret  had  been  divulged :  that  he  had  known  from 
the  preceding  September,  that  Spain  did  not  intend  to  give  up 
the  posts,  but  would  be  compelled.  That  he  might  be  named 
governor  of  Natchez,  and  he  should  then  perhaps,  have  it  in 
bis  power  to  realize  his  political  projects. 

With  respect  to  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Sebastian 
had  a  different  opinion.  He  said,  if  there  is  a  war^ith  Spain, 
die  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Kentucky:  and  He  has  in- 
sinuated that  it  will  be  the  readiest  way  to  hurry  them  on  to 
take  an  open  part  against  the  Atlantic  states.  , 

Mr.  Power  next  gives  his  own  opinion,  and  says: — **A  great 
portion  of  the  principal  characters  in  Kentucky,  Cumberland, 
and  the  northwestern  territory,  have  been  instigators  of  the 
expedition  ofGehetand  Clark,  against  Louisiana;  consequent- 
ly they  are  enemies  to  tho^e  who  are  enemies  of  the  French: 
more  than  one  half  of  the  rest,  are  those  who  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  western  states  with 
us;  and  many  of  those' who  remain,  as  they  are  not  very  desi- 
rous of  gaining  conquer  over  Spain,  but  orly  to  preserve  the 
Rmits  and  privileges  marked  in  the  t;-caty,  will  do  what  they 
caoy  to  avoid  hostilities.. 
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"^^The  people  permit  thetnselve$  to  be  implicitly  goreraed 
by  one  of  the  parties  mentioned ;  so  that  considering  these 
circumstances,  wa  may  labour  under  no  apprehensions  on  this 
account.  But  other  more  weighty  reasons  are  opposed  to 
their  declaring  themselves  independent  of  the  eastern  states. 
I  will  contetit  myself  with  relating  the  principal  one.  Wbibt 
they  will  be  making  a  treaty  with  the  goyemment  of  Loui8ianl^ 
what  certainty  will  they  have  that  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  is 
not  niaking  a  treaty  at  the  same  time,  very  different  from  what 
they  may  have  agreed  to  here?  Eosperieme  has  Utught  them  to 
their  misfortune^  that  this  is  not  a  mere  conjecture.  Three 
motives  alone  would  be  able  to  impel  them  to  break  the  con- 
federation wit^  the  other  states,  viz: 
*'lst.  War  with  the  French  republic. 
^^2d.  A  prohibition  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  to  esta> 
blish  themselves  in  the  dominions  of  the  king. 

^3d.  Their  incapacity  to  pay  in  cash,  their  share  of  the  cohv- 
mon  duties,  ($^8,000,)  or  to  see  the  government  intent  on 
recovering  it  by  force. 

*'These  are  the  axis  upon  wlucb  their  policy  tums.^ 
Other  gleanings  from  the  same  letter: 
^^To  Mr.  Benjamin  Sebastian,  I  communicated  the  apparent 
motives,  and    likewise  the  real  cause  of  my  mis^on.     He 
then  proceeded  to  exhibit  certain  requisitions  with  which  f 
had  to  comply;  as,  in  case  any  one  making  exertions  for  Spain, 
should  lose  his  office,  he  should  be  Compensated  by  the  king,  &c. 
^^Consequent  to  these  4>bjects,  we  (that  is,  Sebastian  ajMl 
himself)  resolved  that  he  should  make  them  known  to  Messrs. 
Nicholas,  Innis,  Todd,  and  other  persons  in  whom  he  confided, 
who  were  zealous  for  the  improvement^  prosperity,  and  inde- 
pendence of  Kentucky;  and  absolutely  refusing  to  speak  to 
Murray,  or  Breckenrit^e,  op  the  subject;,  as  he  mistrusted 
botli.    The  first  is  given  to  drink,  infidelity  and  perfidy;  the 
other,  is  known  to  hold  conferences  with  them,  tending  to  iiilfil 
the  wishes  of  the  baron,  and  to  concert  moasui?es  to  A«t 
effect." 
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Power  had  intended  to  ^-eturn  from  Detroit  by  the  waj  of 
Louisville,  as  at  first  intimated,  to  Mr.  Sebastian ;  but  General 
Wilkinson  compelled  him,  doubtless  to  prcfvent  detection,  to 
teke  a  route  through  the  unsettled  country  of  the  Miami  of  the 
Lftke,  and  the  Wabash,  to  St.  Vincennes,  and  thence  bj 
Massac,  to  New  Madrid;  under  the  care  of  Captain  Cham- 
burgh  of  the  United  States' troops,  and  an  escort;  ostensibly 
alleging  that  he  was  a  messenger  charged  with  despatches  foi^ 
him,  as  commander  of  the  American  army,  which  required  an 
answer  by  the  shortest,  as  the  most  speedy  route. 

At  St.  Vincennes,  Power  despatched  a  messenger  to  Mr. 
Sebastian;  and  doubtless  awaited  his  return;  but  certainly 
giving  an  account  of  what  had  passed  with  Wilkinson ;  and 
his  reasons  for  not  returning  by  the  way  of  the  Ohio  and 
Louisville. 

If  Mr.  Sebastian  had  not  been  (umished  with  two  letters, 
from  Colonel  Nicholas  and  Judge  Innis,  so  that  he  should  be 
ready  to  present  Mr.  Power,  with  an  answer  suitable  to  the 
general's  determination,  upon  which  they  had  "hung  the  law 
and  the  prophets,"  without  more  trouble;  why,  then  it  was  but 
to  send  to  Judge  Innis,  and  get  the  answer,  as  soon  as  he  could 
see  Colonel  Nicholas,  have  it  written,  copied,  and  transmitted. 

Is  this  an  uncharitable  surmise?  Why  had  not  the  letter  to 
Power,  a  date?  If  it  had  been  written  at  the  first  interview 
be;tween  Jnnis  and  Nicholas,  in  July,  bo  reason  can  be  assign- 
ed  for  not  dating  it.  It  was  a  despatch  of  a  kind  which 
required  a  date.  But  if  it  was  not  written  until  the  last  of 
September,  or  the  first  of  October,  then  there  was  an  impor- 
tant reason,  why  it  should  not  bear  date.  Because  there  its  a 
possibility,  in  every  case  where  any  matter  is  committed  to 
papery  and  delivered  to  another,  that  it  may  appear  again: 
while  Power's  proposals  were  known  to  be  in  duplicate,  wUh 
the  19th  of  July  as  their  date;  and  should  the  reply  to  them 
'shew  a  lapse  of  two  months,  or  more,  it  would  irresistibly 
in^ply,  that  the  interval  had  been  taken  for  information,  con* 
8«iltation,  and  decision.    Then  coounon  prudence,  as  well  aB 
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Tntrigulng  craft,  and  political  sagacity,  would  withhold  the 
date  from  the  letter  written  at  the  time  now  suggested,  and 
send  it  as  it  was,  without  a  date. 

Had  these  been  young  and  inexperienced  men,  had  this  been 
the  first  time  of  their  meeting  to  consult  on  the- subject  of  5cpa- 
rate  treaty  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  it  should  be  passed 
over  without  a  critical  exposes  Biit  it  has  been  ascertained, 
by  written  documents,  and  the  oath  of  Judge  Innis,  habitua- 
ted, to  this  intrigue,  and  a  most  reluctant  witness,  as  will  here- 
aiter  appear,  that  these  four  persons,  last  designated  for  con- 
sul'ation,  had  in  1735,  after  a  similar  consultation  agreed  to 
send  Mr.  Sebastian  as  envoy — and  who  was  prevented  from 
concluding  a  treaty  only,  by  that  which  the  United  States 
iifid,  very  unexpectedly  to  them,  just  concluded,  as  already 
noticed — and  to  defeat  which,  had  most  undoubtedly  been  a 
part  of  their  object.  "Once  a  prostitute,  and  always  a  prosti- 
tute,''' is  a  fair  mode  of  argument — at  least,  among  politicians. 
And  the  historian  has  a  right  to  adopt  it,  and  apply  it,  in  the 
elucidation  of  his  narratives,  of  political  transactions.  For 
although  suspicion  is  an  unlovely  trait  in  private  character;  it 
is- the  parent  of  scrutiny;  the  vigilant  sentinel  on  the  popular 
watchtower;  and  the  indispensable  concomitant  of  political 
sagacity.  But  suspicion  ceases^  when  facts,  and  their  conse- 
quences, become  established  upon  a  rational  basis  of  certainty; 
resulting  from  corroborating  documents. 

Spanish  negotiators^  and  negotiators  with  Spaniards,  had  been 
accustomed  to  correspond  in  cipher;  aixd  to  write,  and  read 
letters,  with  double  aspects.  And  such  is  that  returned  for  an 
answer  to  the  treasonable  propositions  made  through  Power,  to 
the  four  distinguished  Kentucky  patriots^  Sebastian,  Nicholas, 
Innis,  and  Murray — the  latter  of  whom  had,  it  seems,  become 
•'infidel"  to  the  Spanish  cause — and  of  course  was  not  called 
Into  council,  by  that  ever  useful  emissary.  Judge  Innis.  But, 
the  letter  without  date:  whatever  character  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  previous  pjiragraphs;  the  last,  is  an  overture  for  enter- 
.  ing  into  a  treaty,  with  the  inhabitants  oftlic  Kcstern  Country ^  by  ' 
-Spam,  in  case  of  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  between  Spain 
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and  the  United  States,  at  that  time  obstructed,  and  suspend ecl^ 
by  the  Spanish  authorities;  in  expectation  of  the  event  of  tbU 
mission  by  Power. 

But  Wilkinson,  gave  way;  and  all  failed.  The  general^ 
knew  tl)e  army:  it  was  composed  of  citizens,  faithful  to  the 
United  States:  it  had  been  trained,  and  fashiene/d,  under 
the  eye,  and  in  the  spirit  of  General  Wayne;  before  whom 
tieachery  cowered,  and  sought  refuge  in  secrecy,  antipathy^ 
and  concealn^cnt.  Except  a  few  corrupted  by  Wilkinson,  the 
fidelity  of  the  army  was  unshaken— -its  courage  high — its  sen- 
timents truly  honourable,  and  federal.  Wilkinson  was  sus- 
pected,  and  he  knew,  as  well  as  Judge  Innis,  and  CoL  Nicho- 
4as,that  he  was  watched — even  by  that  arch  enemy  to  ireach- 
ery^  John  Adams — president  of  the  United  States,  at  that  time» 
Wilkin>on  knew  more:  he  knew  there  were  officers  in  the  army, 
whose  eyes  were  open  to  him;  and  that  upon  any  demonstra- 
tion of  treachery,  he  would  have  been  denounced,  and  arrested. 
And  he, — what  else  could  he  do  ? — bitterly  reproached  hi£ 
friend  Power,^  and  postponed  the  execution  of  his  projects,  ia 
iivour  of  Spain,  to  a  future,  day — ^perchance,  he  niight  be 
named,  for  governor  of  Natchez:  a  hopeful  event. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patriots  of  Kentucky,  (if  it  be  allowable 
to  use  the  word  ironically,  so  often)  conclude  their  rejection  of 
proposals  to  disunion,  to  the  party  who  made  them,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  terms,  viz: 

"We  flatter  ourselves  that  every  thing  respecting  this  im- 
portant business  will  be  set  right  by  the  governments  of  the  two 
nations;  hut  if  this  should  not  he  the  case^  it  appear^  to  us  that  it 
must  be  the  policy  of  Spain  to  encourage,  by  every  possihk 
means^  the  free  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  westen 
<:ountry.  as  this  will  be  the  most  efficacious  means  to  cultivate 
their  good  will;  and  to  obtain  without  hazard,  and  at  reduced 
prices  those  supplies  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  tb« 
Spaniel  government,  and  its  subjects." 

Now,  the  plain  import  of  this  is,  that  if  S^in  will  persist  lA 
refusing  to  carry  into  effect,  her  treaty  with  the  United  Slates, 
so  tliat  this  important  business  shall  not  be  adjusted  betw^ea 
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fte*  two  governments,  which  we,  however,  would  prefer  should 
ie  done;  whj  then  it  appears  to  us,  that  Spain  pursuing  her 
true  interest,  will  by  every  possible  means ,  open  a  free  inter- 
course with  the  itihabitants  of  the  western  country.  What 
then,  is  within  the  scope  of  possible  means  of  opening  this  iiitsr*- 
course  for  comnnercial  purposes?  Certainly,  a  commercial 
treaty  between  Spain,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coun- 
try. This  is  not  only  a  possible  means;  but  it  is  the  obvious^ 
and  direct  means.  Not  only  that,  but  the  parties  had  already 
digested  the  articles  of  such  a  treaty,  ready  for  signature,  and 
for  use — had  it  not  been  obstructed  by  the  piiblk  treaty  made 
between  the  two  governments ;  the  execution  of  which,  was 
the  subject  then  in  controversy. 

Add  to  these  facts,  and  reflections,  that  these  treasonabh 
wvertures^  were  waved  not  only  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  a  new 
inducement  to  Spain  for  refusing  to  execute  the  treaty — but 
that  the  whole  transaction,  was  withheld  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  president,  because  these  good  citizens  disapproved  of  his 
administration,  and  both  their  motives,  and  the  true  character 
of  their  letter,  will  be  manifest.  Not  withholding  from  Col. 
Nicholas,  the  full  merit  of  disclosing  to  James  Ross,  a  scnatof 
of  the  United  States,  his  own  representation  of  the  proposals,. 
and  rejection,  "after  the  posts  had  been  surrendered  by  the 
Spanish  authorities" — which  tested  the  execution  of  the  public 
treaty. 

An  event  of  deep  interest  to  Kentucky,  not  only  as  it  secured 
to  her  citizens  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  but  rcn-- 
dered  an  intrigue,  which  had  divided  the  people  and  jeopard  is  d 
the  peace  of  the  country  for  ten  years,  destitute  of  a  plausible 
object^for  its  continuance.  Of  ihose  who  received  pensions^o!  ly 
one  has  been  completely  detected — that  was  Sebastian:  here- 
after to  be  noticed,  as  an  event  of  1306. 

It  was  rumoured  that  two  Indians  were  killed  on  Stone's 
rivcr^  twenty  miles  above  Nashville,  by  two  yonng  men  \\\\(y 
had  been  seen  with  them  the  pr  ceding  di.y — 1st  Nov.  1797. 

T^ie  year  1,79'7,  being  thkt  immediately  under  review,  ^nv;- 
AKed  an  association  in  Lexington, "and  whicli  vv:ia   pruL:j:yiy 
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ftiitated  in  a  few  other '  places^  denominated  the  "Lexingtott 
Emigration  society."  The  object  appeared  to  be  laudable,  b§ 
a  source  of  information,  and  in  holding  out  inducements,  to 
industrious  farmers, and  mechanics,  to  remove  to  the  country; 
by  staling  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  products  of  the  soil,  per 
acre;  and  the  common  prices  of  rriarketing;  and  also  of  the 
various  species  of  mechanical  labour,  and  productions.  Of  this 
society,  Thomas  Hart  was  president;  John  Bradford, secretary. 
The  following  particulars  are  extracted  for  preservation: 
Average  produce  of  one  acre  of  landm 


Of  wheat  sown  in  corn 

Oats       .         .         « 

AObush. 

ground         •         25  bvsh* 

Potatoes,  Irish     • 

250    :: 

In  fallow  ground      35    :: 

Sweet     •    . 

Corn           .         .         60    :: 

Hemp         • 

Scwt., 

Rye        .         .         .    25    :: 

Tobacco 

1  ton. 

Barley        .         .         40    :: 

Hay 

3   :: 

Lexington  m 

.arket  prices.    . 

, 

Wheat, />6r6w5A.            $1  00 

-Potatoes,  Irish,  per  b. 

$0  33 

Corn          ::              .             20 

Sweet                :: 

1   00 

Rye           ::          .         .        66 

Hemp,  per  ton 

86  66 

Barley       ::             .50 

Tobacco,  per  cwt. 

4  00 

Oats          11         ..        .17 

Hay  J  per  ton 

6  00 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  governor,  James  Garrard,  issued 
his  proclamation  for  assembling  the  legislature  on  Monday,  the 
27th  instant y'  alleging  "an  extraordinary  occasion,"  though  spe* 
ei fy in g  no  object  whatever. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  one  of  the  public  gazettes,  suggest- 
ed, rather  waggishly,  both  the  governor  and  his  secretary  being 
ex-ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  a  cabinet  secret,  that  the  object 
was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  which  bad  become  too 
prevalent. 

But  the  session  being  formed,  the  "occasion"  was  found  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  'An  act  concerning 
entries  and  surveys  on  the  western  waters.' "  Which  had  been 
frequently  continued:  but  omitted  at  the  last  session.  The 
act  passed  upon  this  call,  was  the  last  enacted  upon  that  sub- 
ject.   It  gave  ten  months  from  the  last  day  of  the  Npvembcr 
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Hien  present^  for  ©wners  ef  entries  to  survey  the  «ame — and 
twelve  months  to  return  plats  and  certificates  to  the  register's 
office^  ' 

An  act  of  appropriation  passed — and  th^  general  assembly 
adjourned;  without  altering  the  day  to  which  they  stood  ad- 
journed at  the  last  preceding  session*  So  that  they  were  to 
meet  again  in  January  then  ensuing* 

In  the  mean  time  the  transactions  of  this  year  will  be  closed^ 
by  bringing  into  view  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  the 
union  in  relation  to  France;  extracted  from  the  president's 
message  of  the  23d  November,  1797.  The  three  American 
envoys  assembling  in  Holland,  had  proceeded  to  Paris^  in 
France ;  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  mission,  nothing, 
he  added,  had  been  omitted  on  his  part,  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiation to  a  successful  conclusion. 

In  the  mean  time^  he  soid,  nothing  will  Contribute  so  much  to 
tiie  preservation  of  peace^  and  the  attainment  of  justice,  as 
ftianifestations  of  unanintity  and  energy* 

The  cautionary  measures  rec6mmended  hi  the  last  session 
continue  necessary* 

Permanent  order  or  tranquillity  cannot  soon  be  restored  in 
Europe* 

Commerce  is  necfessary  to  the  United  States,  cannot  be  aban- 
doned— must  be  protected*  Agriculture,  the  fisheries,  arts, 
and  m^cufactures,  depend  upon  commerce* 

H^  had  hoped  the  treaty  with  Spain  ^ould  have  been  duly 
executed ;  but  by  the  last  accounts,  Spanish  garrisong^  were 
Continued  on  our  territory-^nor  had  the  running  of  the  line 
been  commenced*  Further  communications  on  the  subject 
suggested — tlie  rest  seems  foreign  to  Kentucky*  ,. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  January^  1798^  the  general  as^jHbly  con- 
vened in  Frankfort;  and  on  the  2d^  the  governor  made  bis 
communications,  oh  subjects  of  local  policy:  referring  to  com- 
munications made  at  thQ  rece|it  session,  he  do^shot  even  squint 
at  the  affairs  of  the  nation*  .  , 

A  statement  of  the  votes  taken^  for  and  against  a  convention, 
the  most  authentic  probably  that  could  b^i  obtained  j  (for  the 
VOt.  II.  F* 
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proceecKnfs  sefetn  to  have  been  very  irregular;)  rcpreserrfecl 
the  whole  number  of  voters,  to  have  been,  nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen — and  th^t  of  this  number,  five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-six,  were  fm  a  convention. 

*rhe  following  exhibit,  being  the  detailed  statement  previ- 
ously referred  to,  will.shew  tfent  the  voters  were  actuate^  from 
local,  or  incidental  impulses;  and  not  from  any  general  prin- 
ciple, or  perception  of  error,  in  the  cotistitution;  which  they 
desired  to  correct.     See  the  detailed  statement  below: 


Counties. 


1.  bourbon 

2.  Bullitt 

S.  Campbell 

4.  Clark 

5.  Fayette 

6.  Franklin    ♦ 

7.  Greene 

8.  Hardin 

9.  Hafrifton 

10.  Jefferson    . 

11.  Lincoln 

12.  Logan 
IS.  Madison 

14.  Mason 

15.  Mercer 

1^.  Montgomery 
111.  Nelson 
18.  Sl)elJ)y 
1^.  Scott      . 
SO^  Woodford 
214.  Vr^fiington 


•  •  •* 

.  '     •  » 

•  «  » 

*  .            *  '* 

\.  *  * 


1113 
247 
876 
610 
813 
449 


135 


373 


1155 
800 


707 
455 
481 
560 
578 
462 


Total, 


19814 


833 
16 
188' 
481 
460 
61 

124 

11^ 
53 
172 
975 
300 

482 

144 

315 

25 

28 

376 


5446 


a 
o   • 

105 

1 

88 

16 


21 
102' 


9 
35 


64 


440* 


Of  the  twenty-one  counties  in  the  state,  at  Jthe  time  of  the 
geberal  election  in  May,  1797,  there  were  five  which  made 
no  return  of  the  number  of  those  who  voted  at  the  election: 
two  of  the  fiva  returned  the  number  of  those  who  voted  for  a 
conventlcW;  and  although  they  were  populous  counties,  one 
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/ 
returned  fifty-three  for,  and  one  bandjred  and  two  against  a 
convention ;  the  other  returned  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
for,  and  none  against:  the  constitution^  not  requiring  in  fact, 
that  any  should  vote  against  the  convention;  or  that  any  no* 
tice  should  be  taken  of  such  vt>tes,  if  they  did:  a  majority  of 
the  votes  given  in  the  state,  being  required,  to  authorize  a 
convention. 

General  inferences  deducible  from  the  facts  disclosed  in  the 
foregoing  table  of  votes,  in  relation  to  popular  opinion  on  this 
subject,  oiay  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  such  opinion  on 
any  other  speculative  subject.  Popular  opinion,  in  Bourbon 
county,  appears  to  Imve  been  in  favour  of  a  convention,  to  re- 
form the  constitution,  as  eight  hundred  and,  thirty-three,  is  to 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen — that  is,  about  one 
and  one-third  for,  and  one  against  a  convention. 

In  Bullitt  county,  the  whole  number  of  votes  is  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven;  of  which,  ten  were  for  a  convention;  the  pro- 
portion is,  as  one  for,  and  about  twenty-three  against* 

And  so  of  the  rest,  with  constantly  varying  results.  But 
the  people  every  where  are  the  same  kind  of  beings,  taken  in 
mass — have  a  common  attachment  to  their  rights  and  liberties; 
and  in  proportion  to  their  individual  possessions  and  prospects, 
are  interested  in  the  peace,  liberty,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  How  does  it  happen  then,,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
their  opinions  vary  so  much  about  their  constitution,  or  funda** 
mental^ict  of  government,  upon  which  every  thing  is  supposed 
to*depend?  There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  correct 
answer  lies  in  this — 

That  the  great  mass  of  mankind  in  all  countries,  Kentucky 
not  excepted,  where,  it  is  nevertheless  contended,  there  is  as 
much,  if  not  n^ore  intelligence  in  this  description  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  which  excludes  those  extraordinarily  endowed  with 
mental  gffts,  as  in  any  country;  are  in  fact  and  in  truth,  inca- 
pable of  acquiring  from  the  means  they  possess,  the  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  making  the  investigations,  and  deductions 
which  are  demanded,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right  judgment. 
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The  inevilable  consequenee  is,  that  tHey  are  dependent  upon 
others,  comparatFrely  a  few,  for  their  opinions,  of  such  cowipli* 
cated  8ubjeicts,a8  a  constitution;  and  generally,  of  all  publie 
measures. 

^The^pinions  of  the  many,,arD  therefore  but  the  opinions  of 
they^a? — and  the  opinions  of  these,  are  the  combined  results 
of  personal  character,  and  actual  circumstances.  Not  only 
every  county,  but  every  neighbourhood,  furnishes  one,  or  more,  ^ 
who  are  free  and  fond,  to  propagate  his,  or  their  opinions. 
Some,  who  have  formed  correct  opinions,  and  from  benevolent 
motives — many  more  from  vanity,  ambition,  opposition,  ava- 
rice, or  the  desire  of  distinction,  and  of  attaining  office,  honour, 
and  emolument,  propagate  opinions,  with  a  view  to  promote 
their  several  objects.  Hence  we  have  some  well-informed 
men,  and  correct  politicians,  and  hundreds,  very  ill-informed, 
but  yet  knowing  more  than  ^e  generality,  become  their  pre* 
ceptors-r^nd  intending  to  profit  by  their  practice,  they  smell 
out  the  current,  or  bias  of  opinions,  throw  themselves  into  it 
for  the  time,  float  with  it,  court  the  people,  that  is,  the  great 
majority,  and  presently  become  their  leader^  The  way  is 
open,  plain,  and  beaten.  The  streets  of  the  capital,  not  more 
•  obvious.  And  without  more  detail,  or  description^  this  will 
account  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  peo()le^  on  the 
subject  of  calling  a  convention,  to  alter  the  constitution* 

It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  with  all  the  stimulation  pro- 
duced by  the  cry  of  aristocracy,  &c.  the  constitutional  major- 
ity of  votes  were  not  obtained  from  the  people  to  authorize  a 
convention — and  that  it  was  called  upon  a  different  principle-— 
by  those  nevertheless,  who  professing  to  obey  ^Hhe  will  of  the 
people,"  r^Uy  followed  their  ownj  as  den\agogues  generally 
do,  in  such  a  government*  .    • 

To  conclude  the  transactions  of  the  year,  it  is  stat^,  that 
the  amount  of  revenue  paid  and  due  the  treasury,  was  twenty- 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds;  including 
ten  thousand  and  seventy-eight  pound's,  eighteen  shillings  and 
four  pence,  of  unpaid  balances*    Available  funds— eleven  tboa- 
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Band  two  4iundred  and  twenty-nine  poandsj  one  shilling  and^ 
eight  pence.  w 

Expenditures  for  the  same  year,  as  evidenced  by  the  issue  of 
aijditors'  warrants  qr  orders  on  the  treasury,  eleven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty^^ighi  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  eight 
pence  half-penny.  Leaving  the  revenue  deficient— even  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  were  unpaid ;  and  taking  certifi- 
cates of  the  balances  due,  had  to.  pledge  them,  for  their  per- 
sonal expenses, 

A  state  of  things,  by  no  means  resulting  from  the  inability  of 
the  country  to  pay;  but  partly  from  parsimony,  or  the  love  of 
popularity,  which  circumscribed  taxation,  with  too  close  a 
hand — in  part  from  the  influence  which  the  sheriffs,  who  were 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  had  in  the  elections,  and  the  con- 
sequent indulgences  which  they  received,  as  delinquents — 
but  especially  to  the  frequency,  and  extent  of  those  delinquen- 
cies. They  being  but  effects,  in  many  cases,  of  those  indul- 
gences, with  which  the  sheriff  bought  his  popularity— but  ve- 
Xy  often  the  result  of  his  applying  the  public  money  to  his 
own  private  uses. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  rendering  the  sheriffs  eligi- 
ble by  the  people.  Of  which  th^y  become  so  sensible,  that 
they  surrendered  the  right,  in  forming  the  second  constitution* 
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L''^h\:the  prncvcliii^,<? — Penitentiary  established — Rcjleciions  on 
it — Other  arts  of  a  puhlic  nature — State  of  affairs  with  France  j  and 
r**tHra  of  Pinkney  and  AlarsJmll — effect  in  the  U^iited  States — 
Opinions  in  Kentucky — The  general  election — Expression  of  public 
&<!ittijnCfit  for  and  against  Contention — Acts  of  congress  called^  the 
iJkn  and  sedition  laws- — Governors  speech — Ureckenridge'^s  resolu- 
tiiiiSy  an  I  other  proceedings^  ^'C.  ^c, 

[1738.]  The  January  session  of  1798,  will  be  nnemorable 
iJi  the  histon'  of  anneli oration  and  reform  in  the  legislation  of 
Kcnluclry-,  The  sentiment  upon  which  that  reform  is  predi- 
♦  ated,  had  manifested  itself  and  been  spreading  by  insensible 
degrees  among  the  people  of  the  country,  for  some  years.  It 
was  a  sentiment  of  humanity,  combined  with  liberality,  which 
induced  ditTercnt  philosophers^  half  a  century  before,  to  turn 
their  eyes  on  the  penal  code  of  Europe  and  America;  induced 
so  to  da  by  observations  on  its  effects,  which  were  but  too 
i>aiiguT«iary;  and  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Christendom: 
having  for  its  object,  the  annihilation,  rather  than  the  reforma- 
iLm,  of  the  offender.  Being  by  various  writers  taxed  with 
impolicy,  as  well  as  with  cruelty;  it  was  proposed  to  be  miti- 
ijp.ted,  by  a  system  of  reform,  founded  upon  the  principle,  of 
proportioning  punishments  to  their  relative  crimes.  Of  all 
those  who  took  up  the  pen  on  this  interesting  subject,  none 
handled  it  with  a  more  truly  philisophic spirit,  than  the  Marquis 
of  Bacaria;  whose  book  on  crimes  and  punishments,  not  only 
enlightened  his  o^n  country,  but  extending  its  benign  rays 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  became  the  first,  it  is  believed, 
to  make  converts  in  the  United  States;  where  its  principles 
liave  in  a  manner  become  predominant. 

It  was  at  this  session  that  Kentucky  adopted  them,  in  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  penal  laws  of  this  common- 
wealih."    Out  of  which  grew  the  penitentiary  system. 

The  penal  code  of  every  country,  is  doubtless,  of  the  great- 
tjfit  importance  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and  security,  of  the 
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(^ommuTi%  5  and  also  to  the  safety  of  indi vidaal  life,  liLerty,  nr.d 
ptoperty.  The  danger  of  relaxing  old  laws,  and  estaHished 
customs,  is,  of  going  into  the  opposite  extremes/  Tins  wn« 
obviously  the  case  in  Kentucky.  *  It  was  not  deemed  sufficient, 
to  substitute  the  penitentiary  for  the  gallows;  but  it  seemed  as 
if  it  was  intended  to  diminish  the  horror  of  committing  some 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  such  as,  rape,  and  house  burning^,, 
by  reducing  their  punishment  to  confinement  and  labour- 
while  nothing  but  murder  in  the  first  degree,  was  to^be  pun- 
ished with  death. 

This  was  not  all;  the  punishments  prescribed  were  to  mo- 
derate, as  at  once  to  render  them  tolerable  in  the  mind  of  evdry' 
man  whohad  not  higher  motives  than  the  fear  of  punishment, 
to  guard  him  against  the  perpetration  of  crime.  Even  higlt 
treason,  might  be  expiated  by  six  years  confinement— nor 
could  its  punishment  be  extended,  to  more  dian  twelve  year?* 

Murder  in  the  first  degree,  was  defined  and  limited,  to  a  few 
particular  species  of  that  crime;  and  all  other  kinds  of  homicide 
Were  reduced  to  offences  punishable  in  the  penitentiary,  for 
not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  eighteen  year?. 

'Rape,  could  be  atoned  for  by  four  years  confinement;  which 
might  at  the  discretioa  of  the  jury,  be  extended  to  twenty* 
one  years. 

Horse  stealing,  w^s  punishable  by  confinement  from  two,  »d 
five  years. 

Grand  larceny,  the  theft  of  any  mm  over  four  dollars  was 
punished  by  confinement  from  one,  to  three  years. 

Petit  larceny,  might  seclude  the  culprit,  from  six  months  t» 
a  year. 

These  are  specimens.  It  is  believed,  that  the  system,  a!* 
though,  erected  upon  correct  principles,  has  mistaken,  as  to  the 
higher  crimes  especially,  both  the  justice,  and  the  policy  of 
punishment;  and  that  the  effect  has  been  of  ar  highly  demora- 
lizing tendency. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  in  popular  government,  when  piiblic 
sentinfKjnt  is  pnce  corrupted,  there  is  nothing  to  recoverll,  or 
bring  it  back  to  a  just^  standard;  for  every  energy  of  the  go* 
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rerning  power  becomes  iovolvec]^  and  are  moved,  in  the  saioi 
vortex*  While  one  species  of  relaxation  contributes  to  ano- 
ther, as  the  lesser,  run  into  the  larger^  streams. 

The  penitentiary  was  established,  and  has  been  built  at  thd 
seat  of  government;  where  it  is  employed  in  the  experiment  of 
reclaiming  adult  culprits;  who  live  in  the  society  of  each  other; 
work  moderately;  are  very  decently  clothed;  abundantly  fed 
«pon  wholesome  coarse  diet;  and  lodged  on  straw,  with  cover* 
ing«.  Upon  the  whole,  there  ifi  no  doubt,  that  these  penitentiary 
convicts^  are  better  accommodated,  than  the  army  of  the  revo- 
lution very  frequently  were,  for  months  at  a  time.  And  du- 
ring the  administration  of  the  present  governor,  it  was  formally 
proposed,  in  one  of  his  communications^  that  they  should  be 
•ducated,  and  further  accommodated,  at  the  public  expense* 
Thus  merging  the  detestation  of  crime^  and  the  dread  of 
punishment,  in  the  sentiment  of  commisseration;  not  less  falla- 
cious in  theory,  than  pernicious  in  its  effects,  upon  the  moral 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  peoplQ. 

This  act,  however,  like  most  others  of  a  continuing  kind, 
has  undergone  various  amendments,  hereafter  to  be  noticed." 

An  act  to  speed  poor  persons  in  their  suits,  seems  not 
unworthy  of  observation,  for  its  benevolence. 

It  provided,  in  effect,  thajt  if  any  person  having  cause  of  suit 
or  actioh,  should  present  himself,  or  herself,  before  a  court| 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  and  satisfy  such  court 
that  he,  or  she,  was  not  able,  from  poverty,  to  institute  and 
prosecute  such  suit,  or  cause  of  action,  that  it  hence  became 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  assign  counsel  to  such  poor  person  -^ 
and  also  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  to  issue  process, 
and  to  execute  it,  each  in  his  department,  free  of  costs. 

It  appearing  that  persons  going  into  the  northwestern  ter-^ 
ritory,  or  into  the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  practice  law,  were 
required  to  become  residents  for  a  year  previous  to  commenc- 
ing business— the  legislature  acting  upon  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  required  of  persons  coming  from  either  of  those 
placet,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attor- 
ney, in  any  court,  that  he  shouid  first  become  a  citizen,  reside 
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twelve  months  in  the  state,  and  then  procure  a  license  ill  due 
form  of  law;  subject  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  each  of- 
fence, by  breach  of  the  law* 

The  several  acts  relative  to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  civil 
officers  of  government,  were  reduced  into  one;  and  (payable 
quarterly)  arranged  in  the  following  manner,  viz: 

To  the  governor,  or  chief  magistrate,  400L 

To  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  each  2001. 

To  the  judges  of  the  district  courts,  each,  1501* 

To  the  secretary,  2001. 

To  the  treasurer,  250h 

To  the  auditor,  2501. 

To  the  register,  250l. 

To  the  attorney  genera),  lOOh 

To  the  attoruies  of  districts,  each,  30l. 

The  justices  of  quarter  session  courts,  were  each  to  I'eceivd 
twelve  shilHngs  for  every  day  they  attended  court. 

The  constitutivonalitj  of  the  act  of  this  session^  giving  a 
representation  of  one  member  to  the  county  of  Garrard,  and 
two  to  the  county  of  Madison,  is  not  perceived.  The  reverse 
seems  obvious,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  sixth  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  constitution;  which  determines  the  ap^ 
portionment,  and  consequently  the  number  of  representatives, 
among  the  several  counties,  shall  take  place  by  law,  at  quar* 
tennial  periods:  which  of  necessity,  excludes  all  such  partial 
acts  of  legislation,  as  that  alluded  to  above. 

Threi^  acts  were  passed,  authorizing  as  many  wives^  to  sue 
their  husbands  for  divorces,  and  on  the  alleged  fact,  oi desertion^ 
being  found  ty  a  jury,  the  court  was  authorized  to  pronounce 
them  respectively,  divorced. 

The  Bethel  academy,  was  established  by  an  act  of  this  ses- 
sion: it  was  plared  under  the  direction  of  trustees,  who  were 
incorporated  with  ample  powers,  for  its  government;  with  the 
additional  faculty  of  receiving  by  donation,  purchase,  or  other- 
wise, lands,  goods,  or  money,  to  any  amount  whatever. 

Mason  county  was  divided;  whence  proceeded  the  county  of 
Fleming,  to  have  efiect  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  March, 

VOL.  II.  G* 
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1798;  to  be  designated,  and  bounded  in  the  following  manner, 
to  wit:  "Run  a  line  sou^  from  the  court  house  of  Mason  coun- 
ty, to  the  north  fork  of  Licking,  thence  up  the  north  fork  nine 
miles  when  reduced  to  a  straight  line;  at  this  point  make  the 
beginning;  tttence  a  straight  Hne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Flat  fork 
of  Johnson;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Fleming  a  straight  line, 
unless  it  strikes  Fleming,  ki  that  case  down  Fleming  to  the 
mouth,  and  up  Licking  *to  the  head  thereof,  and  with  the  line 
of  Montgomery  county  to  the  Virginia  line;^  thence  with  said 
line  to  that  branch  of  Sandy,  which  divides  this  state  from  the 
state  of  Virginia;  thence  down  the  said  branch  until  it  inter- 
sects a  line  drawn  from  the  beginning  as  follows,  to  wit:  from 
the  beginning  up  the  north  fork  to  the  head  of  the  south  fork 
thereof;  thepce  with  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
Licking  and=  Ohio  until  it  strikes  the  waters  of  Sandy,  thence 
down  such  branch  east  to  Sandy.'^ 

An  act  to  amend  and' revise  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  en- 
couraging and  granting  relief  to  settlers,"  passed,  to  bring  into 
one  view,  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  ihe  last  year  which  had 
been  mistaken,  or  abused;  or  fell  short  of  its  object.  It  was 
therefore  enacted,  that  any  widow  or  any  free  male  person 
Above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  every  free  person  having 
^  family,  who  shaH  have  settled,  or  who  may  settle  himself  or 
herself  on  any  vacant  land,  on  the  south  side  of  Green  river, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  ef  July  next,  clear  and  fence  two 
acres  ofland,  and  tend  the  same  in  corn,  shall  be  entitled  to 
two,  and  not  less  than  6ne  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  include 
the  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  survey,  as  expressed  in  the 
entry.  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  adjust  the  claims* 
The  price  of  first  rate  land  was  set  at  sixty  dollars  per  hundred 
acres;  and  inferior  lands,  at  forty  dollars, for  the  like  quantity; 
to  be  paid  within  one  year,  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  land, 
in  case  of  failure;  Many  provisions  and  details  relative  to  this 
^nd  the  former  act,  were  introduced;  and  which  have  furnisbedi 
subjects  for  a  whole  system  of  legislation,  from  that  time  to 
this,  nor  can  any  man  tell  when  it  will  end ;  as  already  meor 
tioned^ 
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The  commissioners  and  their  clerk,  each  to  receive  two 
dollars  per  day  for  travelling  and  attendance;  to  raise  a  fund 
for  which,  each  person  to  ^hom  a  claim  was  granted,  had  to 
paj  one  dollar. 

This  act  was  extended  to  fourteen  sections,  and  covered  six 
pages  octavo* 

One  hundred  and  two  acts  passed  this  session,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  kind  called  revised  laws — as  coming  from  the 
hands  of  appointed  revisers. 

Among  them  may  be  noticed  "An  act  for.reforming  the  me- 
thod of  proceeding  in  writs  of  right^'  Its  object  was  the  trial 
of  disputed  titles  to  lands  in  a  more  simple  mode  than  that 
formerly  used  i  and  was  extended  ei^pressly  to  claimants  in  fee 
simple.  Under  this  act,  it  has  been  decided  and  held  by  the 
court  of  appefils,  that  to  coiisummate  a  fee  simpleestate  in  land^ 
the  claimant  should  not  only  have  the  grant  of  the  common- 
wealth, under  the  land  laws,  but  that  he  should  have  been  in 
the  actual  possession  and  occupaqay  of  the  land  itself.  While 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  in  a 
similar  case,  that  the  grant  was  a  complete  title  in  fee  simple. 
Which  it  is  confessed,  seems  the  better  opinion. 

This  essential  variance  did  not  take  place  between  these 
tribunals,  until  a  much  later  period ;  ap4  after  the  country 
had  become  extremely  harassed  with  law  suits  about  landfi; 
when  a  resort  to  the  writ  of  right,  a$  one  privileged  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  of  actions,  was  likely  to  open  new  sources 
of  litigation,  particularly  affecting  the  occupants  of  the  soil, 
who  in  such  cases  were  to  be  the  defendants,  wherever  they 
were  proprietors;  which  was  generally  the  fact.  And  wh^ 
by  the  time  tilluded  to,  had  excited  so  general  a  sympathy 
throughout  the  country,  and  ia.  whose  favour  the  decision  of 
the  Kentucky  court  would  so  decidedly  operate,  that  it  made 
no  clamour,  nor  produced  any  legislative  inquiry;  although  it 
struck  a  blow  ^t  the  titles  to  real  property,  of  the  most  £ita| 
kind ;  ha4  the  court  been  consistent,  and  applied  the  principle 
of  their  decision  uniformly,  to  all  other  cases  depending  on  the 
previous  consummation  of  title.    This  however  does  not  seem 
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to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  court,  since  their  decision 
appears  to  have  been  limited,  to  the  suppi^ession  of  the  writ  of 
right  in  the  state  courts;  while  it  is  in  full  operation  in  the 
court  of  the  United  States.  An  unfortunate  state  of  things; 
since  it  presents  two  rules,  by  which  the  real  property  of  the 
country  is  held;  one  applicable  to  citizens  of  the  state,  and  the 
other,  to  citizens  of  any  other  of  the  United  States. 

*'An  act  reducing  into  one  the  several  acts  concerning  ser 
vants,"  very  considerably  mitigated  the  former  rigour  of  their 
legal  condition. 

Good  treatment  of  the  servant  is  enjoined  upon  the  master; 
and  all  contracts  between  the  two,  positively  forbidden. 

The  execution  of  the  law  is  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  courts;  who  are  authorized  to  admonish  the 
Blaster  for  ill  treatment;  and  if  persisted  in,  to  discharge 
the  servant.  On  the  other  hand,  moderate  chastisement,  by 
stripes,  is  not  considered  ill  treatment.  White,  black,  and 
mulatto^  being  free,  but  rectuced  to  servitude,  are  recognised 
in  the  law.  There  is,  however,  a  general  prohibition  upon  all 
negroes^  mulattoes,  and  Indians,  against  purchasing  servants, 
other  than  of  their  own  complexion. 

An  act,  altering  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly,  fixing  its  future  annual  sessions  to  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  was  passed ;  and  so  was 

^'An  act  to  divorce  Elizabeth  Jones,"  if  it  should  appear  by 
the  finding  of  a  jury,  that  her  husband  had  deserted  her,  and 
lived  in  open  adultery  with  another  woman< 

In  the  case  of  John  Funk,  it  appears  that  the  legislature 
took  upon  itself,  the  office  of  both  jury  and  judge;  giving  to 
their  act  the  full  effect  of  a  judgment,  in  which  they  pro- 
nounce the  divorce,  at  his  instance^  absolutely,  and  finally. 

By  an  act  of  this  session,  jailors  were  required  to  j^ccive, 
and  safely  keep  prisoners,  committed  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States — provided  that  the  United  States  do  pay 
fifty  cents  per  month  in  each  case,  for  the  use  of  the  jail,  and 
moreover,  support  the  prisoner* 
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An  act  respecting  delinquent  sheriffs,  shews,  from  its  provi- 
sions, much  difficulty  in  collecting  money  from  them  by  exe- 
cution* 

An  act  for  regulating  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  makes 
it  indispensably  necessary  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  female  usually  resides. 
The  clerk  to  be  assured,  that  she  is  of  full  age,  is  a  widow,  or 
has  the  consent  of  her  parent  or  guardian;  and  furthermore, 
to  take  bond  and  security  of  the  man,  that  there  is  no  lawful 
cause  to  obstruct  the  proposed  marriage. 

There  is  however,  a  clause  in  favour  of  Quakers  and  Meno- 
lusts,  who  are  permitted  publicly  to  solemnize  marriage, 
according  to  their  own  rites,  without  license. 

There  is  a  clause  confirming  marriages  celebrated  by  magis- 
trates, or  otherwise  informally,  where  they  have  been  con- 
summated. 

Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  declared  void; 
and  power  given  to  the  district  and  quarter  session  courts,  to 
annul  them;  upon  an  indictment  and  conviction. 

Any  feme  sole  of  the  age  of  twelve,  and  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  marrying  without  the  consent  of  her  father  or  guardian, 
forfeits  all  her  inheritance,  to  her  next  of  kin. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  exotic  shoot's 
teing  ingrafted  into  this  act. 

It  certainly  does  not  comporf  with  the  mitigated  state  of  the 
penal  code,  if  it  even  be  constitutional.  A  severe  penalty  on 
the  man  who  should  marry  her,  were  it  to  equal  all  the  estate 
he  received  by  her,  might  operate  an  equal  restraint  on  him, 
whence  the  action  must  be  supposed  to  commence;  while  it 
would  punish  both,  but  leave  to  her,  the  real  estate  which  she 
should  inherit. 

It  may  indeed  >e  shewn,  to  outrage  the  fifteenth  section  of 
the  twelfth  article  of  the  constitution;  which  among  other 
things  declares,  "that  excessive  fines  shall  not  be  imposed,  nor 
cruel  punishments  inflicted."  But  it  would  be  excessive  and 
erwe/,  to  take  all,  be  that  little  or  much,  from  a  female  of  ten- 
der years,  who  might  commit  so  natural  an  act  as  matrimony; 
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and  that  too,  for  aught  that  appears,  with  all  the  prudence  <»f 
twenty-five,  save  the  attainment,  of  previous  consent 5  when 
even  a  subsequent  asseat,  could  not  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the 
sentence. 

Nor  is  the  objection  to  the  law  obviated, by  the  renriark,  that 
if  the  wife  should  outhve  the  husband,  she  may  re-enter  Jnto 
the  forfeited  estate:  for  in  the  interim  she  is  bereft,  aad  the 
estate  may  be  wasted. 

An  act  endowing  certain  seminaries  of  learning,  passed  at 
this  session,  which  bestowed  six  thousand  acres  of  land  on  each  5 
to  wit:  the  Kentucky  academy — Franklin  academy — Salem 
acadenty  and  Bethel  academy:  alsothe  like  quantity  to  the  Lex- 
ington seminary — and  its  equivalent  to  the  Jefferson  seminary. 

Surveying  on  Virginia  military  warrants  not  located  before 
the  1st  of  May,  1792,  jprohibi ted  under  the  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  uiid  other  precautions  taken  to  suppress  the- 
|iractice. 

Other  acts  passed  at  this  session,  partaking  of  the  character 
of  private,  local,  general,  and  corporate;  some  authorizing 
lotteries — some  for  regulating  towns,  road^,  ferries,  and  inspec- 
tions— others  touching  conveyances — and  several  empowering 
persons  to  sell  lands  the  title  of  which,  was  in  other  persons;  be- 
i^ij'js  all  the  rest,  necessary  to  make  up  the  number  mentioned. 

The  bill  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  for  and  against 
a  convention  was  rejected  in  the  senate. 

There*  were  various  discussions,  in  the  public  newspapers, 
and  elsewhere,  in  relation  to  the  convention;  the  calling  of 
which,  was  urged  on  the  people;  and,  notwithstanding  there 
was  no  law  for  it,  they  were  strenuously  urged  to  vote  for  one 
at  the  election  in  May.  It  was  then,  as  it  probably  always 
will  be,  on  similar  occasions,  when  the  existing  state  of  things, 
which  otfer  tolerable  security,  to  life,  liberty,  and  property-,  is 
to  be,  commiUed  for  amendment,  to  those,  vvho  may  emerge 
from  the  crowd,  on  the  occasion.  A  menacing  voice,  hadbeen 
whispering  in  the  regions  of  popularity,  stimulated  by  some 
with,  and  others  without  sinister  design,  against  slave  holding, 
land  holding,  and  money  holding,  in  too  great  quantities  jyr 
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ikfne  people — while  the  term,  aristocrat,  tc.  Sec. had  Acqii^ntly 
broke  upon  thenar  with  portentous  sound.  These  circumstan- 
ces had  attracted  attention  and  could  but  give  some  uneasi- 
ness to  those  who  had  a  larger  portibn  of  property  than  the 
generality  of  their  neighbours;  as  they  necessarily  must  al- 
ways be  in  a  small  minority,  on  th^  question,  shall  we  make 
an  equal  division^ 

The  emancipation  of  slaves  was  not  an  uncommon  topic — 
ivhile    it   had   some  open  advocates;  and  of  course,  as  open 
opponents.     But  the  more  adroit  politicians  among  those  who 
favoured  the  call  of  a  convention,  talked  of  "the  aristocratic 
•senate,"  who  were  in  office  for  four  years,  and  who  during  thrt 
time,  xrould  fill  occasional  vacancies  in  its  own  body;  and  wl.o 
felt  itself  independent  of  the  people;  and  could,  besides,  elect 
its  own  speaker,  who  might  in  the  event  of  the  governor's  al'- 
sence  or  inability  to  a^t,  become  the  acting  executive.     An^I 
this  was  represented,  as  depriving  the  people   of  important 
rights,  which  for  their  own  safety  they  ought  to  hold  and  cxer- 
cisei     Forgetting  to  state  to   them,  that  the  senate,  were  as 
much  the  creatures  of  the  constitution,  as  the  hou^e  of  repre- 
sentatives, itself — though  not  subject  to  be  remoulded  quite  so 
often  by  the  people.     Who  very  prudently,  in  a  prudent  mo- 
ment, knowing  that  government,  to  be  wise,  must  be. stead y ;  and 
to  be  so,  must  have  some  place  to  rest  on;  some  department 
tiot  to  be  blown  down  annually  by  the  popular  breath ;  hor  even 
pulled  down  at  the  frown  of  demagogues;  had,  to  accompiit-j> 
this  desideratum,  agreed  to  choose  their  senate  and  govcr- 
rior,  by  electors;  who,  chosen  by  themselves,  and  pos^esse  l 
of  their  feelings,  and   desires,'  with  more  information,  would 
make  a  better  choice  than  themselves — while  the  four  yea  r^r 
continuance  in  office^gave  them  some  little  idea  of  a  momen- 
tary independence.     That  even  when  the  senate  filled  a  va- 
cancy in  its  own  body,  it  but  acted  as  the  organ  of  the  people, 
who   by  the  constitution  had   autliorized  tliem   to  make  the* 
choice.     In  truth,  every  power  in  every  department  of  tiie 
government,   proceeded  from,  and  resolved   itself   into   the 
great  body  of  the  people.     The  senate,  interested  with  the 
people,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  as  having  more   at  stake 
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as  men,  in  the  general  prosperity" of  the  country;  and  knowinjf 
that  at  the  end  of  four  years,  its  members  became  mere  citi* 
zens,  and  could  become  senators  again,  only,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people,  expressed  by  electors,  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  people,  themselves,  felt  really  more  dependence 
than  was  compatible  with  its  duty*  To  talk  of  an  aristocratic 
senate,  was  an  absurdity,  a  solecism — there  was  nothing  which 
the  term  6tted,  or  could  with  propriety  be  applied  to.  And  yetf 
perhaps,  it  w?i8  not  the  less  operative  on  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  than  if  it  had  been  applicable,  and  appropriate. 

In  April,  a  writer,  of  very  respectable  abilities,  who  adopted 
the  significant  signature  of,  Gracchus,  addressed  the  question, 
•'shall  there  be  a  convention?^'  to  the  citizens  of  Kentucky. 

Representing  to  them,  that  now  was  the  time  for  them  to 
act,  or  lose  forever  the  chance  of  having  a  convention  to  revise 
their  constitution.  That  six  or  eight  individuals,  contiposing  a 
majority  of  the  senate,  had  rejected  a  bill  for  referring  the 
Question  to  them,  whether  they  were  for  a  convention  or  not; 
although  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  their  immediate  repre- 
sentatives.' From  the  past  they  were  to  judge  of  the  future* 
The  legislative  body  had  discovered  too  early  a  jealousy  of  the 
will  of  the  people.  Their  immediate  representatives  had  de- 
clared there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  a  convention;  yet,  six 
or  eight  individuals  in  the  senate  have  declared  otherwise^ 
thus  are  you  controlled  by  a  few  men,  a  small  minority,  under 
the  present  constitution.  The  judgment  of  the  senate  is  warp- 
ed by  their  situation.  The  house  of  representatives  feel  and 
know  they  are  the  people's  representatives;  they  fear  not  a 
convention;  they  know  it  will  .be  but  a  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

But  whence  is  it  that  your  great  mem  are  thus  jealous  of 
the  power  of  the  people?  Does  it  not  indicate  something  rot- 
ten in  the  situation  of  your  country?  Are  you  sure  your  liber- . 
ties  are  not  in  danger?  Your  constitution,  which  attempts  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  will  be  perpetual  unless 
corrected  now.  These  men  may  for  a  moment  suspend  re- 
formation, and  bring  on  revolution. 
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Those  opposed  tb^a  coi^ventidn  »y,  you  are  free  from  oppfes- 
jsion;  that  your  rights  are  secured  under  the  present  coostitut- 
tion;  that  any  change  is  unnecessary,  and  hazardous ;  that  before 
you  feel  an  injury,  you  cannot  so  well  devise,  or  apply  a  reme« 
dy ;  that  in  attennpting  to  amend  hap^hazard,  there  is  danger 
that  the  constitution  will  be  made  worse.  And  what  does  thia 
mean,  but  that  you  are  ignorant,  and  besotted?  Well  may 
you  blush  to  find  a  man  among  you  so  destitute  of  genuine 
republicanism,  as  to  suggest  such  degrading  ideas. 

Another  alarm  has  for  its  foundation,  a  fear  for  the  safety 
and  independence  of  the  courts;  as  if  the  convention  cannot 
amend  a  part  without  oTertuming  the  whole  of  the  cototitution* 
Are  you  frightened  at  phantoms? — At  another  time  yf>ii  hear 
it  alleged,  that  the  friends  of  a  convention  are  for  agrariari  lawst 
But  you  would  be  Ihe  idiots  tbey  tetke  you  to  be,  were  you  to 
be  frightened  by  suggestions  like  these. 

Discard  those  insinuations  which  would  make  you  think 
meanly  of  yourselves.  And  whilst  you .  are  told  that  you  are 
about  to  strip  the  great  of  their /jroperiy,  be  careful  that  they 
do  not  atrip  you  of  your  power.  Remember  that  all  power  k 
in  you,  the  ^oPLE-^that  your  present  constitution  admits  this 
at  the  present,  but  robs  you  of  it  forever  heJreafter.  As,  \t 
you  have  not  a  convention  now,  it  will  rest  with  two-thirds 
of  the  legislature,  to  say,  whether  you  in  fukire  shall  have  one 
or  not.  Then,  act  for  yourselves;  act  like  men;  write,  for  a 
coNVENTiojf,*on  jw)ur  election  tickets,  in  characters  too  plain 
to  -be  overlooked  by  the.  attending  officers;  and  thus  declare 
your  will,,,  with  ah  unanimity  that  shall  appal  the  patrons  of 
aristocracy^  by  the  conviction,  that  "/Ae  ioill  of\  the  p^le  is  ihe 
iupreme  Iqtb*^ 

Thus,  omitting  many  exaggerating  circumstances,  is  the  sub- 
dtange  of  one  of  the  most  decent,  and  probably  beSt  written 
papers,  in  favour  of  convention,  giveti.  While  it  is  but  decla^ 
matron,  and  a  false  exhibition  of  the  case.  * 
*  The  country  became  a  good  deal  agitatod;  and  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  the  legislature,  voted,  both  for,  and  against 
a  convention.    Tfce  resMlt>  however,  did  not  shew  what  wa^ 
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required  by  the  tonsUtuHo)),  that  a  majority  of  fichTnl  rdt^rv 
had,  given  their  voice  fot"  it;  many  countie9  failing  to  Riake 
returns:  while  it  was  certain  that  a  large  portico  of  those  en- 
titled to  Vote  had  n6t  even  attended  the  election* 

*  The  envoys  of  the  United  States  to  France,  in  the  interim, 
being  refused  a  public  teteption^  insulted  by  antechamber 
conferences,  and  inadmissijible  propositions ;  after  discussing  all 
the  points  of  differences  on  paper,  and  making  known  the 
American  rights  and  claims;  were  about  to  depart  from  Paris, 
when  Mr.  Gerry  was  selected  by  the  French  cabinet,  and 
requested  to  remain. — The  other  two  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

Whence  the  prospects  of  war,  with  France  were  the  more 
increased* 

And  what  must  ever  remain  inestplicable,  except  on  party 
feelings;  all  insults,  injuries,  and  contempts,  heaped  upon  the 
United  States,  by  the  actual  g&vemTnent  of  France^  from  time  to 
time,  could  not  divert  the  gratitude,  due  Louis  X VL  alfliou^ 
Bnurdered,  his  throne  prostrated,  his  government  eflSced; 
and  a  new  species  of  despotism,  more  abominable,  because 
more  tyrannical  and  bloody,  than  had  previously  been  known, 
established  in  itspl^ce:  yet  were  there  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  Kentucky  had  hep  full  proportion,  who  professed 
io  feel  loo  much  indebted  to  France,  to  be  willing  to  resent 
^ese  injuries  iEuid  insults-^notwithstanding  they  aneqiaivocaHy 
fnenaced  their  liberty,  the  independence  of  their  own  country, 
and  government,  and  were  actually  extended  to  the  mosf 
Canton  and  unjust  aggressions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

In  relation  to  this  subj^t,  three  opinions,  or  propositions 
.  were  propagated  in  Kentucky,  with  a  very  general  reception^ 
and  belief.  -  .  ;-s 

1st.  That  the  governrtient  of  the  United  States  was  <]mte  in 
the  wroi^  to  resist  Ffance. 

^d.  That  Fmncfe  if  not  quite  right,  was  at  least  elkc^s£UeyJ 
for  her  depredation  oft  the  commerce  of  the  United  Statesjas 
riie  was  a  fepublic^  and.at  war 'tamaintein  her  rights,. and 
exterminate  monarchies:  and 
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a,  Irtmt  ik^  government  of  Great  BfUain  va9  tbe  most 
corrupt  on  earth ;  that  if  it  yg^s  not  conquered  by  France  which 
Was  much  (fesire(},4t8  fell  with  its  own  weight  of  debt,  mi 
excess  of  depravity,  w^  ^U  but  inevitapWe.  , 

Opinions,  c^cqlated  to  unnerve  the  arm  of  America,  just 
raised  in  defence  of  her  own  rights,  most  injuriously  assailed 
add  abused,' by  France. 

An  author  who  s^ed  Aristidis  to  his  productions,  written 
with  temper  and  grayity,  furnishes  the  following  extracts-^ 

"Every  friend  to  Auierican  liberty  before  be  can  raise  his 
arm  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow  man,  will  seriously  inquire 
into  the  matter  of  provocation.''  &lc^  "A  faithful  review  of  tbe 
conduct  of  the  American  administration,  towards  the  republic 
of  France  from  th^  commencement  of  the  struggles  for  liberty, 
will  unfold  the  truth  more  effectually  than  the  noisy  declama- 
tion of  British  adherents.  It  wfll  perhaps  be  discovered  tbet 
the  balance  of  j  ustice  inclines  to  France."  &:c. 

**The  important  question  is,  whether  under  alj  the  circum- 
stances of  the  controversy  with  France  you  will  be  justifiable 
before  God  and  mian  in  drawing  your  swords  and  drenching 
them  in  the  blood  of  those,  who  surrounded  by  enemies^  are 
justly  struggling  for  liberty,"  '       :  ^ 

"It  must  be  di^Gicult  for  a  grateful  American  to  fol^g^et  the 
eventful  occjurrences  of  thjtt  revolution  which  has  given  birth 
to  the  present  conflict  for  liberty  in  Europe." 

"H^ppy  for.  mankind,  there  is  a  part  of  the  citizens  of 
this  onoif  boasted  land  of  liberty^  wha  could  say  in  an  appeal 
to  God,  that  they  verily  believe  a  war  with  France  at  present 
would  be  impolitic^  unjust,  and  ungrateful,'*  &c.&c.    . 

The  foregoing  ejttracts,  are  from  a  pubircatiomof  Jjine. 

In  August,  fte  country  was  greatly  agitaiedi  in  coiweqiience 
^f  the  passage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  law€^  by  congress. 
.  Many  meetings  of  the  people,  were  held  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  state,  on  .tl4s  occasion;  and  probably  they  were  pever 
more  unaniipfious,  than  in  the  condemnation  of  tbo^  laws.  Ne- 
ver fiuling  to  express  gre?rt  attachment  to  the  constitution  of 
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the  United  States — fhe  formula  being  in  that  wise — and  aV 
most  as  uniformly  deprecating  a  war  witli  France,  and  express- 
ing their  abhorrence  of  an  aUiance,  oflensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  rotten,  dr  the  tottering  monarchy  of  Great  Britain. 
While  in  reality,  no  idea  of  the  latter  was  indicated  by  go- 
vernment, or  its  friends. 

In  the  mean  time  the  election  bad  taken  place,  and  the  cit^ 
2ens  who  chose  to  do  so,  had  expressed  their  opinions  for  and 
against  a  convention.    The  following  table  will  shew  the  result 

*fl  schedule  of  the  votes  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth* 


€ottn]tie&. 


1.  bourbon 

2.  Bracken     « 

3.  Bullitt 

4.  Campbell 

5.  Clark     . 

6.  Fleming     . 

7.  Fayette 

8.  Franklin    • 

9.  Garrard 

10.  Greene      • 

11.  Hardin 

12.  Harrison    . 

13.  Jefferson 

14.  Lincohi      « 

15.  Logan    • 

16.  Madison     • 

17.  Mason    • 

18.  Mercer 

19.  Montgomery 

20.  Nelson 

21.  Scott     . 

22.  Shelby 

23.  Washington 

24.  Woodford 
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a 
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193 


Total, 


167  J 
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286 
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83 

755 

483 

1357 


644 
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951 


894 
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912 
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727 


281 

432 

408 
505 
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532 
762 
242 
303 
333 
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33 
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358 
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30 

22 
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Tliis  exhibit,  like  (hat  of  1787  of  the  same  kiod,  will  be 
found  equally  defective.  The  whole  number  of  votes  given, 
is  not  so  great  m  the  first  as  in  the  second  experiment — 
\i"hile  in  other  respects  it  corroborates  the  reflections,  and  de- 
ductions derived  from  that,  as  tp  the  formation  of  public  opi- 
liion,  or^  as  it  is  called,  "the  will  of  the  people."  As  the 
people  improve  their  intellectual  feculties,  and  extend  the 
sphere  of  their  researches,  and.  the  acquisition  of  information 
to  their  true  sources,  public  documents,  and  genuine  history, 
so  as  to  comprehend  what  they  read,  and  to  form  just  concep- 
tions of  public  measures;  they  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be 
free  from  the  impositions  of  spurioua  politicians;  the  never 
failing  productions  of  popular  governments.  The  evils  of  which 
'  are  to  ]be  borne,  until  the  peopje,  from  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  or  the  sad  effects  of  experience,  shall  be  willing 
taadmit  into  the  constitution  of  government,  those  real  checks, 
which,  founded  on  human  nature,  and  having  their  existence 
in  the  very  structure  of  society,  demand  a  protection,  in  the 
,  legislature,  for  the  rights  of  individual  property,  equal  to  its 
security,  from  legislative  violence:  which  it  is  deliberately 
believed  can  never  take  place,  until  those  who  have  it  are  in- 
vested with  its  guardianship,  by  a  legislative  veto,  This^  were 
the  people  willing,  or  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  "their  dema- 
gogues;" to  assign  one  branch  pf  the  legislature,  to  thosBzcho 
have  prcferly;  making  land,  in  some  fixed  quantity,  so  as  nearly 
to  divide  population  equaily,  the  criterion;  and  the  other,  to 
those  of  the  citizens,  as  at  present  Qualified,  to  vote;  might  be 
;done^to  the  |)enefit  of  all.  Upon  tliis  plan,'  no  man  would  be 
deprived  of  his  equal  right  of  suffrage— while  the  two  great 
classes  of  the  eommunity,  those  with  much  and  those  with  httle 
or  no  property,  with  all  the  intermedi.ate  Jegrees,  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  would  have  bis  own  immediate  interest 
under  the  representative  care  of  those  who  from  similarity  of 
condition,  feeling,  and  principle,  would  possess  a  common 
sympathy.  Thus,  each  party  as  the  senate,  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, i^ivested  with  eqml  powers,  ^nd  armed  with  reci- 
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prcx^l  negatives,  w^uld  live  in  harmony,  because  tfe^  ^«^«mttL 
each  be  free,  from  ^pprehensioDs  of  encroachments,  frona  the 
otlier.  But  if  at  aBy  tfme  a  hostile  essay  should  be  attempted, 
the  simple  application  of  the  "nay,"  would  bfing  it  to  ks  end, 
innoxious.  . 

It  is  believed,  that  this  suggestion,  springing  from  the  ntosl: 
serious  reflections,  on  the  scenes  exhibited  in  the  history  of 
Kentucky,  no  less  than  in  those  of  other  countries,  merits  the 
0iost  profound  inv.estigalion.  Will,  it  may  be  asked',  mep  u^mr 
profit  by  experience?  Had  they  rather  be  miserable  them- 
selves; than  consent  to  make  others  happy?  Why  should  not 
citizens  of  the  same  republic,  mutually  improve  the  condition* 
of  each  other?  and  thus  enhance  the  value,  of  free  governnoentj 

This  history,  in  its  progress,  approaches  a  change  in  the  con*  • 
stitution  of  the  country,  springing  essentially  from  a  cai;jse 
inherent  in  democracy;  it  is  the  source  of  some  virtues,  a^nd 
of  great  vices — it  is  a  spirit  of  jealomy^  commixed  with  envy^ 
in  the  less  informed,  and  less  accommodated,  portion  of  sodety, 
of  those  whom  they  view,  and  consider,  a$  more  fortunate,  or 
better  furnished,  than  themselves.  It  is  not  a  spirit  of  improvci^ 
ment.  Nor  can  any  country  realize  its  full  resources,  under 
its  preponderafnce.  Its  tendency  is  to  pull  down^ »not  to^ele- 
vate — to  deteriorate,  not  to  improve. 

But  feeling  no  desire  to  be  thought  oracular,  the  narrative 
will  be  resumed. 

The  November  sessioft  of  1798,  commenced  on  the  fir^ 
Mbnday  in  the  month — was  rendered  memorable,  bj  its  pro- 
ceedings  in  relation  to  the  general  government.  The  two  acts. 
of  congress  already  noticed,  under  the  popular  epithets  of,  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  had  been  the  subjects  of  much  censure, 
misrepresentation,  and  eveij  virulence.  The  object  of  the  first 
w,as  to  give  the  president  of  the  United  States  the  control 
over  suspected  aliens — that  of  the  latter,,  to  suppress  libels 
against  the  government,  the  president,  either  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  combinations  of  seditious  persons,  &c.;  things 
which  more  than  any  other,%  wore  directly  opposed  to  the 
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parly  vtews  of  the  domesHc  enemies  of  the  American  a  JminiS' 

tration*  The  agents  of  Fran(»  were  notorioua,  and  active  5 
while  libelling  the  president  and  congress,  were  among  the 
pratrtfsed  means  of  the  party,  for  rendering  them  unpopular^ 
Nothing  could  therefore  give  more  umbrage,  than  laws  adapted 
to  suppress  the  influence  of  French  emissaries,  and  printed- 
falsehoods.  The  oppositbn  was  in  proportion. 
.  The  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  in  his  communications 
to  the  legislative  body,  in  adverting  to  tliese  acts  of  congress, 
remarked  that  tliey  had  "created  an  uncommon  agitation  of 
mind  among  the  citizens  of  the  state."  He  then  proceeded  to 
denounce  them  as  unconstituttonal,  and  dangerous  to  pubUc 
liberty ;  as  if  these  consisted  in  the  protection  of  foreign  emis- 
saries, the  publications  of  falsehood,  and  Combinations  to  break 
the  peace! 

On  the  8th  of  the  month,  Mr.  John  Breckenridge,  an  in- 
fluential member  from  Fayette,  introduced  into  the  house  of 
representatives,  a  concatenation  of  resolutions,  with  no  little 
ostentation,  on  the  subject  of  these  proscribed  laws;  as  it  were^ 
to  enlarge  and  elucidate  the  ideas ^of  the  governor.  And  as 
they  were  adopted  by  the  general  assembly,  they  are  thought 
worthy  of  further  observation.  The  first  will  be  inserted — 
the  rest  Inerely  referred  to  in  gross. 

''Ist.  Resolved^  That  the  several  states  coiliposing  the 
United  States^  of  America,  are  not  united  oh  the  principle  of 
unlimited' submission  to  their  general  government;  but  that  by 
compact  under  the  style  and  title  of,  a  constitution  for  the 
United  States^  and  of  amendments  thereto,  th^y  constituted  a 
general  government,  for  special  purposes,  "delegated  to  thdt 
g<yvernment  certain  definite  powers,  reserving,  each  state  to 
itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their  own  selfgovernj 
ment;  and  that  whensoever  the  general  government  assumes 
undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of 
no  forcer  that  to  this  compact,  each  state  acceded,  as  astute, 
and  is  an  integral  party  $  its  co-^tates  forming  as  to  itself,  the 
other  party:  that  the  government  created  by  this  compact* 
tra»  nptitede.  thij  exclusive    or  fnal  judge,  of  the  extent 
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of  the  powers  delegated  tp  itself;  since  that  wofild  have 
made  its  discretion^  And  not  the  constitution,  the  measure  of 
its  powers;  biit  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 
parties  having  no.  common  judge,. each  party  has  an  equal  right 
to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  ©f  infractions,  as  of  the  niode  and 
measure  of  redress*  * 

A  few  observations  will  be  hazarded  on  the  matters 
contained  in  ^  this  resolution,  as  is  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory, regarding  truth,  and  reason,  as  their  only  guides.-*-' 
The  other  seven,  and  an  eighth,  requiring  the  governor  to  send 
out  copies  to  congress,  and  to  the  state  legislatures,  being- 
equally  wise,  and  occupying  a  proportionate  space  with  the 
first,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  laconick  analysis,  which  their 
primary  will  receive;  Of  that  it  may  be  said,  it  is  the  sum- 
mary of  anti-federalisin.  It  is  a  misconception  of.  the  facts  ^md 
a  perversion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was.  framed,  and  adopted.  It  is  a  theory  of 
error,  conducing  to  mischievous  practice ;  which  merits  a  check. 

Among  other  things,  deserving  attention,  and  the  fii^st  that 
will  be  particularly  noticed,  is,  that  the  resolution  asserts  in 
eficct,  "that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  a  com- 
pact between  the  states,  as  states,  for  special  purpose?."  Tfhat 
the  first  part  of  this  proposition  is  not  true  in  fact,  will  appear 
from  the  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  constitution  itself — 
which  is,  that,  "We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  &c. 
concluding  with,  "do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution,  for 
the  United  States  of  America."  Denying  also  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  proposition  to  be  true,  "that  it  w.ere  for  special 
purposes  the  constitution  was  made."  No:  they  were  general 
purposes,  requiring  plenary  dovereignty  to  Carry  thena  into 
effect.  .And  to  this  purpose,  the  constitution,  whether  made 
by  the  states,  or  the  people^  amply  provides,  in  declaring,  "that 
congress  shall  have  power,  to  make  all  laws?  which  shall  be 
necessary  arnd  proper  for  carrying  ,into  execution,  Jhe  ibrer  ■ 
going  powers,  and  ail  other  powers  vested  by.  this  constitu- 
tion io  the  government  of  the  Uniteji  Stgites,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment,, or  officer  thereof."    And  in  providing  that  "this  cct** 
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'^itatioi^  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  vbtl;b  sbsill  be 
made*  1X1  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  svpreme  law  of  the  land^  and  ttke  judges  in  every  *itak  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  anj  thing  In  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  To  this  oiaj  b^  addeJ^ 
tile  requisition,  that  ^^the  senators,  and  representatives,  (in  con- 
gress,) before  mentioned,  and  ihe  memben  of  the  several  ikUi 
legislatures^  and  aU  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  seceral  stcUesj  shall  be  bound  bf  oaA 
or  affirnoation,  to  support  this  constitution." 

One  other  clause  only  need  be  exhibited,  to  prove  the  utter 
futility  of  the  pi'oposition  of  Mr.  Breckenridge,  under  cooeide* 
ration.     It  follows: 

^^Th^  judicial  power  (of  ihe  United  States)  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
made  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors^ 
or  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  ail  cases  of  admiralty^ 
and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  Uni* 
ted  States  shall  be  a  party,  to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  states,  between  a  state  and  citicens  of  another  state,  be* 
tween  citizens  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  citi- 
zens thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects." 

While  to  give  at  once,  and  in  connexion,  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  objects  for  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  instituted,  recurrence  will  still  be  had  to  the  coa* 
stitution,  and  further  quotations  made ;  in  order  to  shew  the 
reader,  a  catalogue  of  the  declared  powers  of  congress — whieh 
in  effect  are  so  many  renunciations  of  state  powers-^as  well 
as  a  like  catalogue  of  powera  expressly  prohibited  to  the  states. 
Thus  it  is  provided  in  the  eighth  section: 

*'The  congress  shall  have  power — 

*^l^t.  To  lay  and  collect  taxc3,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  thi^  common  defence^  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States:  but  all  duties,  impostSf 
und  excises,  shall  be  unl&rm  throughout  the  Ui^ted  States* 

VOL.  II.  1* 
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**M.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States* 

**3d.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

**4th*  'To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization ;  and 
uniform  Taws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  throu^out  the 
United  States. 

^5th*  To  coin 'money;  to  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin;  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

*«6th.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

"7th.  To  establish  postoffices  and  post  roads* 

•'Sth*  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts, 
by  securing  for  limited  tinr.es,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

**9tb.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court. 

♦^lOth.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations.      ' 

"llth.  To  declare  war;  grant  letters  qf  marque  and  repri- 
sal; and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 

**12th.  To  raise  and  supp6rt  armies.  But  no  appropriation 
of  money  for  that  use,  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

*'13th.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

**14th.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces. 

**15th.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions. 

"16th.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
tfae.rtiilitia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  reserving  to  the 
states  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  oflicers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  congress. 

"17th.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as 
inay,  by  cession  of  particular  slates,  and  *  the  acceptance  of 
<;ongress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
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States;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  overall  places  purchas- 
ed by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals^ 
dock  yards,  and  other  needful  buildings;  and^ 

*M8th,  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 
The  ninth  section  is  restrictive  and  explanatory. 
"1st.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons,  as  any 
of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  congress,  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person* 

•  "2d.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

"3d.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 
"4th.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless 
in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  di- 
rected to  be  taken^ 

"5th.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state,  over  those 
of  another:  nor  shall  vessels,  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another* 

"6th.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular 
statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

"7th.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States:  And  no  person,  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
tinder  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  apcept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state.^' 

The  tenth  section  is  expressly  prohibitory  on  state  powers, 
whereby  they  are  so  far  renounced,  and  not  to  be  exercised 
by  the  states. 
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**lgt  No  state  Siall  enter  into -anf  treaty,  allftince,  or  confe* 
deration;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money; 
emit  bills  of  credit;  mak^  any  tMng  biit  gold  ^nd  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  fasa  a»y  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post- 
iacto  taw,  or  law  iropairiBg  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant 
Any  title  of  nobility.    . 

**2d;  No  state  ^ail  without  the  consent  ^congress,  by  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  lor  executing  it& inspection  laws;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties,  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  im- 
jKjrts  or  expotts,  sfaaU  he  for  the  use  of  the  .treasury  of  the 
United  States;  and  all  such  law*  ^all  he  subject  to  the  revi- 
«ioa  and  coDtrol  of  congress.  No  state  BhaH,  without  the 
consent  of  congntss.  Jay  any  duty  od  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or 
lAips  of  war,  in  time  of  .peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  witi)  another  state,  or  with  a  £>reign  j)ower,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  at 
Will  not  admit  of  delay." 

From  these  sections,  no  doubt  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  any 
inteHigent  man,  of  the  superk)r!ty  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  over  the  state  governments;  in  all  those  enume- 
rate particulars,  and  the  necessary  inferences  from  them, 
it  therefore  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  to  the  same  extent  the 
state  governments  are  inferior.  That  in  fact,  plenary,  or  full, 
«tale  sovereignty,  or  independence,  cannot  exist,  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States — ^and  that  the  f  ropagation 
of  the  assertion  of  unqualified  state  sov£itEi6KTir,  is  a  jgross 
error  of  pernicious  consequence. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  oijly  just  criterion  of  power  betweea 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  several  states,  on  tiie  other,  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  former,  to  which  all  are  parties;  and  not  in  those  of 
the  latter,  to  which  the  citizens^  of  each  state  are  the  separate, 
and  exclusive  party.  ► 

The  argument  used  in  the  resolution,  against  the  general 
government's  possessing  the  right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort, 
naaiely,  ^ince  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not 
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the  constitulion,  the  measure  of  its  powers^"— is  as  futile,  as 
the  arrogance  is  conspicuous,  in  assuming  for  each  state  the 
right  of  final  judgment.     If  the  government  of  all  could  not  be 
trusted  with  the  final  judgment,  which  was  to  affect  all;  what 
superior  safety  was  to  be  derived  from  the  final  judgment  of 
one,  or  of  each  of  the  parts?    If  in  the  case  of  the  general 
government,  th^re  wa6  danger  of  the  judges,  substituting  their 
discretion  for  the  constitution;  what  was  to  hinder^ the  state 
judges  from  doing  the  sam^  thing?  Or  what  was  theref  in  them, 
or  their  office,  to  prevent  their  dispetising  with  both  discretion^ 
and  the  constitution?     It  is  however^  enough  to  shew  as  to 
that,   the  argument  is   withoiit    premises — or  a  perfect  non 
consequent.    Therefore,  without  more  said  as  to  this  point — ^hut 
referring  to  the  constitution  as  the  text,of  all  corresqtcommen- 
iarj,  it  is  to  be  further  said,  that  from  the  quoted  provisions  in 
the  constitution,  there  seems  to  result  by  unavoidable  infe- 
jence,  a  conclusion,  which  utterly  overthrows  the  whole  theo- 
ry of  the  Kentucky  resolutions.     The  assumption,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  betweien  co- 
states,  is  contradicted  by  the  constitution;  which  shews  by 
express  declaration,  that  it  has  its  origin  in,  and  derivation 
frojn,  the  only  legitimate  source  of  power,  the  people;  and 
that  it  stands  on  the^  broad  basis  of  the  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  exactly  upon  the  same  principles,  as  to  the  objects, 
and  extent,  of  its  powers,  as  do  the  state  constitutions,  on  the 
people  of  the  several  states.     And  were  this  idea  realized,  and 
justly  appreciated,  it  would  necessarily  correct  an  infinitude 
of  misconceptions,    and    erroneous    representations,    which 
seem  still  to  take  place  from  time  to  time. 

It  would  hence  be  adniitted,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  as  capable  of  fonning  a  constitution  of  government 
for  themselves,  as  those  in  each  state  were  of  forming  state 
constitutions.  It  could  hut  be  admitted  also,  that  the  whole 
was  equal  to  all  its  parts ;  and  superior  to  any  one  of  those  parts, 
taken  separately.  That  in  fact,  the  people  of  the  United 
Sjiates,  having  made  a  constitution  of  government,  for  the 
great  purpose  of  union,  were  competent  to  embrace  within  its 
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sphere  of  action,  nil  those  objects,  which  are  essential  to  unkm  ; 
being  those  primarily,  which  appertain  to  external  relations, 
and  internal  intercourse  between  the  states,  and  their  citizens; 
who  at  the  same  time  are  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  which  could  in  no  degree  be  regulated  by  the  states  sepa- 
rately, but  by  means  of  diplomatic  agencies;  nor  by  such  agen- 
cies, but  as  foreign,  often  rival,  if  not  hostile,  nations;  a  state 
of  things,  utterly  repugnant  to  union.  To  give  effect  to  thes^ 
great  national  objects,  it  became  indispensable,  that  such 
points  of  state  sovereignty,  as  were  incompatible,  with  sach 
objects,  siiould  be  mrrendered;  they  were  surrendered,  and 
-with  them,  that  part  of  the  public  force,  or  in  other  words, 
le^jislative  power,  as  might  be  necessary  among  other  things 
to  protect  from  violence,  and  from  slander,  such  public  organs* 
as  should  at  any  time  be  employed  in  their  eflRictuation:  This 
is  the  language  of  common  sense;  of  sound  policy,  resulting 
from  correct  morals,  and  a  corresp'ondent  perception  of  nation- 
al justice.  What!  shall  every  state  possess,  as  a  part  of  its 
legal  code,  and  of  its  legislative  functions,  the  power  of  subr 
]ecttng  libellers,  and  slanderers,  of  their  legislature,  executive, 
and  judiciary^  to  legal  coercion,  in  its  ow«  courts;  and  shall 
not  the  United  States,  have  a  similar  right  in  relation  to  their 
correspondent  departments?  Was  it  not  known,  that  the  fair- 
est and  most  virtuous  characters,  were  subject  to  be  injured 
by  misrepresentation,  and  traduction?  If  Washington  could 
not  escape  the  libeller,  or  the  injurious  effects  of  such  publica- 
tions, who  may  ever  expect  to  escape  them?  And  is  it  to  be 
believed,  that  the  individual  holding  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States,  in  order,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  char- 
acter, assailed  merely  on  account  of  his  office,  was  to  go  into 
the  court  of  a  particular  state,  because  he  could  not  find  re- 
dress in  the  courts  of  the  United  States?  and  that  congress  waa 
irfcompetent  by  law  to  give  the  United  States  courts,  jurisdic- 
tion over,  or  in  such  cases? — that  the  representative,  and  exe- 
cutive, organs  of  the  general  government,  could  do  in  their 
proper  department,  every  thing  appertaining  to  peace,  or  war; 
raise  armies;  build  navies^  regulate  commerce;  impose  taxcsr 
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intrusted  to  congress  all  these  powers;  but  that  so  bcurcd,  and 
so  precious,  were  the  characters  of  libellers^  that  thc)  reserved 
to  the  several  states,  the  eKclusive  jurisdiction  of  them;  rio/- 
withstanding  congress  is  vested  zcithjii II  power  to  pass  ell  laws  iicccb' 
sary  and  proper  to  curry  into  execution  tJie  foregoing  delineated 
powers^  &c.  Such  is  the  argument  in  detail,  upon  which  the 
resolutions  are  supported.  The  constitution  is,  as  it  has  been 
quoted,  against  it.  The  plain  common  sense  of  mankind, 
"when  liberated  from  party  passion,  must  be  against  it,  also. 

But  what  further  says  the  resolution ?  It  says,  that  live  gorcernr 
$nent  ofijie  United  States  does  not 'contain^  the  right  of  final  judg- 
meni — biU  that  the  states  being  the  integral  parties  to  the  constitution^ 
each  hasilie  right  of  judging  for  itself  Verily,  it  is  difjkult  lo 
conceive  a  proposition  more  pregnant  with  absurdity.  'I'hc 
total  fkllacy  of  the  idea,  that  the  constitution  was  made  by  tlio 
states,  Gs  states^  has  ah-eady  been  demonstrated,  as  it  is  believod : 
it  has  been  shewn  likewise,  that  the  constilulibn  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  &c.  "are  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land  ;'* 
that  they  are  to  be  respected,  and  made  tlie  rule  of  decisiuJi 
in  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 
tJnited  States.  In  pursuance  of  which  the  judicial  act  of  thc 
United  States  gives  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  stat^,  where  such  decision  is  against  the  conbiitu- 
tion,  or  law  of  the  United  States,  &c.:  thereby  establishing  irt 
the  most  exact  and  ample  manner,  a  refutation  of  tlie  assertion 
advanced  in  the  resolution,  tJiat  the  United  Slates  Jiave  not  ihr 
rights  or  the  means^  of  final  judgment.  Had  this  been  true,  the 
anti-federalists  would  have  found  in  it  an  ample  justification 
for  their  hostility  to  the  constitution.  A  miserable  idiotic,  luna- 
tic, paralytic,  object,  it  would  have  been.  With  aa  ostenslI)ltt 
competency  of  organs,  it  could  have  done  nothing  without  the 
approbation  of  the  states.  With  a  head,  it  could  not  have 
moved  its  limbs — \vith  limbs,  it  could  not  have  moved  its  bodyt 
in  short,  it  would  have  been  the  thing,  its  enemies  wanted  it  to 
be,  a  football,  for  state  demagogues  to  kick  about  at  pleasure. 
Suppose  it  were  true,  as  stated  in  the  resolution,  that  each  slajte 
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has  an  equal  right,  having  no  cmnmon  judge,  to  judge  for  itsdf,  &S 
well  of  infractiqns,  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.  A  more 
effectual  charter,  for  anarchy,  confusion,  or  insurrection,  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  There  were  then  fifteen  states— there 
are  now,  twenty-four; 'while  tie  number  may  yet  be  increased  j 
and  these  having  extensive  intercourse,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
discordant  interests,  affecting  union — and  yet,  each,  the  final 
judge  of  what  concerned  itself  without  a  dernier  resott,  or  com- 
mon umpire!  and  what  must  have  been  the  consequence?^  It 
will  be  left  with  the  reader  to  answer  the  question — No,  it  is 
anticipated;  anarchy,  and  disunion.  . 

ft  is  ktiown,  that  even  in  congress,  where  the  affairs  of  the 
union  are  directly  discussed,  with  the  most  aihple  means  of  in- 
formation, and  where  all  should  have  hi  view  the  good  of  the 
ivhole,  that  nevertheless,  the  most  important  measures  are 
generally  decided  by  small  majorities.  What  then  if  fifteen  or 
twenty-four,  independent  uncommunicating  states,  wkh  differ- 
ent degrees  of  information,  and  often  opposite  views,4iave  the 
$ame  questions  before  theni;  could  any  thing  like. a  common 
result  take  place?  He  must  be  a  novice  in  political  science 
that  could  expect  it.  On  the  contrary,  contradiction,  and 
confusion  would  l>e  the  consequence;  discord  and  war,  would 
follow. 

It  is  indeed,  mudh  to  be  regretted,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  cannot  be  seen  by  state  politicians,  and  re- 
presented to  thepeople,  as  it  really  is;  a  govemmerU  instituted  by 
and  for  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purposes^  and 
idbjects  of  the  whole;  in  likermnner,  as  state  constitutions,  are  for 
state  purposes.  That  hence,  those  things  which  concern  the 
whole  United  States,  must  necessarily  take  a  higher  order; 
move  in  a  larger  circle;  a  more  elevated  sphere,  than  those 
other  matters  whieh  concern  a  state  only.  And  this  may  be 
demonstrated,  by  the  application  of  a  circle  which  would  in- 
clude the  largest  state  in  the  union,  to  the  union  itself;  as  it 
would  instantly  appear,  to  be  less  than  the  union:  apply  it  to 
the  state  for  which  it  wag  formed,  and  twenty-thre6,  out  of  the 
twenty-four  states,  would  be  excluded.     These  premises,  seem 
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to  lay  an  ample  groufid  work,  fop  the  mprcmacy^  esiaWshed  in 
the  eonstitution,  and  laws,  of  the  United  Stales,  over  the^  articu- 
larstates;  and  for  giving  the  right  oifnaljudgmenA  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  in  all  cases  of  contcoversy  with  a  state,  about 
its  laws,  affecting  the  const^ution  or  laws  of  the  United  Sts^tei. 
As  well  might  a  county  court  dispute  the  supremacy  of  its  state 
goverment,  as  a  state  in  ihe  union,  dispute  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  when  ence  finally  settled  in  the  conBtitutiona| 
mode.  Let  no  state  demagogue  be  alarmed — the  remedy  la 
the  ultimate  resort,  is  with  the  people,  where  he  affects  to  place 
it  on  state  occasions — but  then  they  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  not  o(  a  particular  state  only,  to  whom  the 
reference  is  to  be  made  in  this  case;  and  they  occupy  too  large 
a  circumference  for  his  comprehension — Ahl  there,  ia  the  rub  I 
be  can  manage  a  part,  but  not  the  whole. 

As  to  tlie  acts  of  congress  which  gave  rise  to  the  resolution 
which  has  drawn  forth  these  commentaries — it  is  asserted  as  a 
elear  proposition,  that  the  government  of  ttie  United  States^ 
has  a  full  and  perfect  jurisdiction  over  free  aliens — may  forbid 
their  admittance  into  the  United  States — ^and  govern  them  if 
admitted,  in  such  manner  as  they  please;  that  their  pnvilegei 
here  are  by  courtesy^  not  constitutional  right;  and  that  hence^ 
the  law  as  to  them,  in  no  manner  violated  the  constitution. 

The  express  power  given  to  congress,  ^*to  regulate  com- 
merce," embraces  the  subject  of  men  imported,  as  well  as  of 
wine,  hardware,  or  broadcloth;  and  congress  had  by  the  con« 
stitutfon,  before  1808,  except  for  the  first  section  of  the  tenth 
article  of  that  instrument;  and  since  that  time,  that  section 
notwithstanding,  the  right  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  aiieps, 
as  well  as  any  of  the  other  articles,  of  commerce. 

It  is  true,  the  right  to  pass  uniform  laws  oli  the  subject  o( 
naturalization,  implies  the  admission  of  free  aliens.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  imply  the  admission  of  slaves,  who  could  not  be- 
come citizens;  or  else  congress,  might  by  law,«et  them  all  free* 

While  it  is  quite  as  clear,  that  the  clause  oftheconstitutioiiy 
to  which  reference  has  be^n  made,  has  Fdatioi:^  to  ^oie  only 
VOL.  u.  K* 
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who  might  te  imported  as  slaves— having  no  relation  io  frw^ 
persons.     The  words  are:  ♦'The  migration  Dr  importation  of 
such  persons,  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  s^all  think  pro' 
per  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress,  prior  to 
the  year  1808,"&c.    It  is  supposed,  "migration,"  which  means 
^change  of  place,"  and   is  applicable   to  removal  from  one 
country  to  another^  from  one  state  t^  another,  and  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  the  same  state;  is  nevertheless  in  the  con- 
stitution to  be  taken  as  the  synonyme  of  "importation,"  which 
means  removing  into,  from  some  Exterior  point.     Since  to  de<^ 
tach  the  two  words,  and  give  the  first  a  meaning  it  will  bear, 
it  would  imply  that  congress  from  the  year  1803,  has  had  the 
power,  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  state  into  an- 
other.    The  importation  into  any  state,  was  then  an  importa« 
tion  into  the  United  States:  while  it  is  obvious,  the  prohibition 
on  potogress,  by  the  words  "now  existing,"  that  is,  when  the 
oonstitution  was  made,  never  did  pxtend,  to  any  state  since 
admitted  into  the  union,  ex-territorial,  of  the  then  United 
States.     Upon  this  view  of  the  constitution,  the  governor  of 
Kentackytieednot  to  have  been  so  much  alarmed,  lest  ther 
president  should  stop  the  migration  of  aliens  who  were  admit- 
ted into  the  United  States,  from  coming  to  Kentucky;  as  he 
appears  to  have  been,  by  his  communications  to  the  legislatures 
To  see  and  read  what  he  said,  will  afford  the  best  informal 
tion  on  the  subject.     Speaking  of  the  alien  law,^he  said:   "Nor 
canthe  «ame  law  be  regarded  as  any  thing  less  than  an  oiijiil^ 
though  -effectual  evasion  of  the  provisions  of  that  article  of  the 
federal  constitution  which  withholds  from  congress  the  power 
of  prohibiting  the  migration,  as  well  as  importation  of  such 
persons  as  the  states  then  existing  might  think  proper  to  admit; 
a  provision  of  the  highest  importance  to  those  states  whose 
population  is  not  full,  and  who  have  the  strongest  interest  in 
welcoming  the  industrious  stranger  from  every  part  of  the 
world."    This  language  from  the  governor,  to  the  legislature, 
and  he,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  men  of  the 
party,  will  afford  a  ground  of  inference  as  to  the  rest. 
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t7pon  What  principle,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  in  1812  or  '13,  order  all  aliens  in  the  United 
States,  to  remove  forty  miles  from  the  seacoastt  This  waa 
done  without  any  act  of  congress.  Craftily — for  had  such  an 
act  passed,  it  would  have  been  an  '^alien  law,"  by  the  party 
too,  who  so  loudly  condemned  the  former.  The  people  might 
have  seen  the  inconsistency — although  indeed  there  was  but 
little  danger;  since  they  could  not  discern,  the  greater  en- 
croachment on  personal  liberty,  from  the  president's  exercise 
ef  despotism,  than  if  his  acts  of  control  over  aliens^  had  been 
authorized  by  an  act  of  congress,  in  whom  the  constitution  had 
vested  the  directing  power  of  the  government,  as  to  them. 

It  can  hardly  be  considered,  a  departure  from  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  certainly  comports  with  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  history,  which  is  to  give  correct  views  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  often  nristaken  and  pervert- 
ed, and  always  interesting  to  the  people,  should  a  brief  analy- 
sis  of  the  first  principles  of  that  instrument,  be  opposed  to  the 
misconceptions  of  Mr.  Breckenridge,  his  follo^vers,  or  fore- 
runners. 

It  is  therefore  said,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
is  not  only,  no/  a  confederation  of  states-^hxxi  one  formed  by  the 
people,  in  their  sovereign  character;  as  essentially  and  abso- 
lutely^  as  the  introductory  clause  imports.  And  that  it  is  as 
much,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  DEMOCRACY,  as  thelstatcs  are,  which 
have  been  formed  by  separate  portions  of  the  same  people. 
While  a  single  observation,  may  give  to  this  definition,  the 
evidence  of  demonstration.  The  people  qualified  to  elect  th^ 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislatures^ 
are  also  qualified  to  choose  representatives  to  congress. 

Even  the  senators  of  the  United  States,  are  chosen  by  the 
«tate  legislatures,  emanating  from  the  same  people:  While  the 
president,  and  vice  president,  are  chosen  by  electors,  or  the 
representatives  in  congress,  each,  and  all  of  whom,  are  chosen 
by  the  same  people. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  "a  popular  government" — a  republic,  in 
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*its  forth  and  ^ubstahc<5.  Its  jddrciary,  is'cbnstituted  upom'^nni- 
Qar  irrinciples — its  j^dgfes,  hold  their^cjffices  by  ftife  tentfre  o( 
igoad  behaviour — and  may  be  'tunied  out  by  impeachment,  in- 
trusted 'solely  to  the  pedple's  immediate  represeotaftrves,  ai^ 
•triable  ohly,by  the  senate,  their  ufiediatte  represientalives. 

In  ithe  formation  of  the  constitution,  thte  election  of  the 
•*rej)resentatives  in  congress,  land  the  choice-of  the  president^  te 
displayed,  principles,  arid  fornris,  entirely  National  and  c*on^oli- 
^ATOKY.  In  the  formation  of  the  Senate  only,  is  the  fedtral 
feature,  exhibited  ^  unle^  it  h)ay  also  'be  recognised  in  the 
9ioiise  6f  representatives^  in  the  choice  bf 'president,  when  that 
duty  devolves  oh  it.  Both  houses  "voting  in  all  other  cases^ 
*upoh  the  broad  ^mxI/omo/: principle:  It  constitutes,  a  truly  na- 
tional oovi^RBrMENT,  called 'fei>eral,  for  the  'safceof  brevity, 
'and  as  a  substitute,  for  the  confederation. 

This  delineation,  appeals  to  the  constitution,* for  its  correct- 
ness, and  challenges  scrutiny.  A  more  minute  detail  cannot 
be  indulged  here;  Vhile  it  yet  remans  to  be  remarked  ;'t1iat it 
-should  forever  explode  the  fiitile  and  untenable  theory,  •propo- 
sed in  the  resolution,  and  sustained  by  the  vote  pf  the  Kentucky 
legislature.     A  consideration  highly  important,  is  next  •  to  be 

"^pre^ented,  for  reflection:  Are  we  toiookto  state  constitutions, 
or  to  that  of  the  United  States,  for  the;  powers*  to  be  exeVcisei 
tinder  the  latter?  According  to  the  doctrine  here  njalntained, 
to  the  latter,  only ;  that  being  nationaK  must  be  coextensive 
with  the  nation — its  effect  being  external,  as  "well  as  interna), 
it  must  peihrade,  and  comprehend,' the  whole.  That  thei^e 
may  be  no  redundancies,  or  incongruities,  t-he  filoperior^most 
be  impressed  on  the  inferior — not  the  latter,  on  the  former; 
and  that  impression^  to  be  efficacious,  tnust  becottie  the  test  of 

'  right,  in  removing  every  obstacle  to  its  correfct  action  :*  for  wiiile 
it  operates,  within  its  proper  sphere,  that  is,  within  its  cons*!- 
tutional  orbit,  it 'tnay  have  difficulties,  Iftitno  impedimedte, 

'from  its  parts,  or  other  inferiors:  such  ate  the  state  govern- 
ments, compared  with  that  of  the  nation.     The  fetate  gotern- 

'metits  have  their  orbits  marked  out,  ad  they  relate  to  tfa^  nation^ 

'by  the  tiatibnal  cofibtitutibn.    ^That  is  the  criterion  i>(  tbe^ 
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ifiglit«,?tnfl'the  test  of  their  poffners,  in  every  caw  of  coHUion* 
'**— As  however,  the  people  in  each  -state,  are  to  act  sepa- 
frately,  in  state  affairs,  while  they  have  aJl,  a  common  coDcom  in 
^hc  affairs  of  the  nation;  it  is  not  to  be  suppoeed,  that  one 
«Bho«l(f  judge,  and  decide  for  the  whole;  but  rather  the  whole 
for  each  one.  Upon  this^  principle,  in  all  matters  of  contrQi> 
^ersy,  between  a  state,  and  the  nation,  the  latter  prescribes 
^he  tribunal. 

Upon  this  principle,  harmony  may  be  maintained,  and  tlie 
'Union  preserved.  Upon  the  principles  advanced  in  the  reso* 
dution,  the  very  reverse  would  be  the  consequence. 

But  enough,  as  to  that — the  people  are  the  parties io  both; 
*it  is  their  business  to  superintend  both,  within  tlieir. proper 
spheres  of  action.  Nor  is  a  better  rule  of  judging  perceived, 
'than  that  contained  in  this  simple  proposition;  dees  the  mea- 
<sure  in  question  concern  our  stateand  citizens  only?  Then  it  is 
under  state  control:  but  if  it  involves  the  rights  or  interests 
of  other  states,  or  their  citizens;  or  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
^subjects,  then  its  ultimate  resort  for  solution,  is  to  the  consti- 
-tuttoti,  and  tribunals  of  the  nation. 

States  of  the  union,  are  essenttally  co*sovereigns,  in  relation 
to^ach  other;  but  in  comparison  with  tlie  nation,  they  are 
conslitvtmml  sovereigns  only — Tliat  is,  quxdijkd  sovereigns. 
*Does  i>6t' that  fill  the  pride,  anrd  qualify  the  ambition  of  &tate 
authorities?  Then  let  them  elevate  their  minds,  and  expand 
thdr  views,  to  the  superior  orb,  the  nation.  Let  each  recol- 
lect, that  he  is  one  of  its  citizens,  and  may  become  one  of  i<8 
immediate,  as  he  is  at  the  time, one  of  its  secondary  functional 
ties:  and  his  heart  should  leapyand  his  soul  exult,  with  joy  and 
1  triumph,  on  the  reflection.  For  what  could  a  siitgle  state 
everbe,a8  to  those  circumstances,  of  internal  safety,  and  hap- 
piness, of  external  influence,  and.irenown,  compared  to  the 
whole  united?  As  an  individual,  "to  an  army  with  banners." 
Th6rt  the  nation,  is  my  country — the  state,  my  dwelling  place, 
it  is  the  rule  of  law,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  honest,  the   comfort  of  the  industrious,  the  j^jy 
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of  peace,  and  the  smiles  of  social  intercourse,  wHch  beloiig 
to  union,  and  are  by  it  ensured;  if  by  men  attainable,  to  the 
exclusion  of  contests,  and  wars;  which  should  endear  the 
union,  to  every  American  bosom.  But  if  we  would  preserve 
anion,  we  must  clierish  those  sentiments  which  conduce  iM 
union,  and  to  strengthen  its  ligatures. 

The  states  have  their  distinct  spheres  of  action,  whrch  it  is 
the  duty  of  their  public  functionaries  to  fill,  and  to;]gttard— 
which  demands  of  all,  respect  and  observance.  For  although 
the  constitution  of  the  nation,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
states,  as  to  their  more  general  concerns,  iTecessarlly  moves  iK 
,  a  larger  circle,^  touching  those  things  which  concern  the  na' 
tion,  and  must  therefore  be  greater  than  the  several  statef^; 
yet  are  the  constitutional  rights  of  these,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  as  sacred,  and  to  be  held  as  inviolable,  as  those  of  the 
nation.  Are  states  limited  sovereigns?  So  are  the  United 
States,  a  limited  sovereign.  The  plenary  sovereigrUy^  i&  divided 
between  them.  The  American  politician,  should  understand 
this  subject,  in  order  to  be  ^ble  to  see  the  line  c^ partition,  and 
hence  to  assign  to  each,  its  proper  subjects.  This  is  an  iooh 
portant  science,  the  acquisifion  of  which,  honestly  reduced.to 
practice,  would  prevent  much  idlcy  or  vicious  declaiB^tioD^ 
error,  and  folly. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  framing  and  adopting 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  knew  that  they  were  re- 
ducing th6  power  of  the  state  governments.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  take  from  the  state  governments,  as  much  power  as  was 
necessary  to  constitute  the  general  government;  and  they  in- 
serted in  the  constitution  the  eighth  and  tenth  sections  of  the 
first  article,  which  have  been  exhibited ;  and  adapted  to  these, 
various  other  declarations,  and  provisions,  for  the  purpose  <J 
rendering  the  government  operative,  and  eflicient. 

Incidental  conflicts  were  foreseen;  ultimate  haniioijy  wa» 
provided  for.  The  government  of  thenation,  was  declared  to 
be  SUPREME.  What  else  could  it  be?  Nothing  less,  to  b€  at 
^11  a,  government.     The  state  governments,  by  a,  necessary 
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Cdnseqaenee,  became  inferior;  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
compaHson.  The  terms,  **superior,"  and  "inferior,''  are  cor- 
relative: the  one  does  not  exist,  without  the  other# 

But  then,  their  order,  and  rank,  are  established  by  the 
people;  who  made  one,  for  the  government  of  all,  and  the 
others,  for  the  government  of  their  respective  parts.  Taking 
care,  as  the  great  objects  were  union,  peace,  and  happiness 
to  provide  a  tribunal,  where  controversy  should  be  terminated. 

That  is,   THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  NATION. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  all  the  ideas  imbodied  in  the 
reaolution,  which  has  been  animadverted  on,  are  erroneous: 
those  whict  are  mainly  thought  so,  have  been  selected ;  and  it 
Is  hoped  sufficiently  exposed,  to  render  their  fallacy  apparent. 

On  the  subject  of  legislation,  a  few  general  observations  will 
]ie  hazarded,  previous  to  a  more  detailed,  course  of  remark, 
upon  the  obnoxious  act  of  congress;  called,  the  sedition  law. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  state  legislatures,  have  a  right,  at  least,  to  pass  a  law,  to 
punish  slander,  even,  of  its  own  body,  of  the  executive,  and  of 
the  courts;  notwithstanding,  they  are  inferior  governments — in 
other  words,  limited  sovereigns."  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
questioned  but  that,  this  power  in  states,  is  no  less  fit  and  pro, 
per,  to  guard  official  reputation,  than  it  is  to  guard  private 
reputation;  and  that  it  is  an  essential  part  and  parcel  of  the 
legislative  power.  Whence  comes  the  right,  it  may  be  asked^ 
of  punishing  contempts,  by  legislative  bodies,  even  without 
express  law  for  the  purpose?  Whence  comes  the  right  of  pre- 
serving order,  and  enforcing  silence,  in  the  presence  of  those 
bodies?  Certainly  from  the  propiiety,  and  necessity,  of  the 
thing;  or  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  leg4slative  power,  inherent 
in  the  body  for  its  own  protection^  and  the  despatch  of  public 
business.  It  is  admitted  that  the  necessity  which  authorizes 
legislative  bodies  to  punish,  such  as  oflfend  in  their  presence,  ia 
confined  to  such  bodies — and  it  i^  their  duty  to  extend  by  law, 
the  power  of  self  protection,  to  other  public  functionaries.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  necessity  which  authorizes  the  legislative 
body  to  punish  without  express-law,  exists  only  until  an  act  caa 
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lie  passed  for  the  pnrpose.  Be  ft  so,  it  will  result  neferthefes!?^ 
that  a  law  may  be  passed  to  the  same  effect;  and  by  force- of  the 
legislatire  power:  notwithstandtng  the  abridged,  and  limitec^ 
<iondition  of  the  state  legishitures. 

The  question  may  now  be  put  to  every  intelligent,  and  can-^ 
did  reader;  are  not  the  public  fiinctionaries  of  the  national 
government,  to  be  protected  froiQ  annoyance;  and  may  not  thif 
protection,  as  well  belong  to  the  legislative  power  of  congress, 
as  to  that  of  the  states?  and  why  not?  An  argument  which 
shall  not  betray,  its  own  absurdity,  in  attempting  tO' support 
the  distinction,  is  defied. 

Would  the  people  put  the  official  organs  of  their  superior 
government,  under  the  sole  protection  of  their  inferior  govern- 
ments?   The  absurdity  is  too  gross. 

On  the  subject  of  the  "sedition  law,'^  as  it  was  called;  the 
part  which  apparently  gave  the  greatest  offence,  was  that, 
which  subjected  to  an  action  at  law,  **such  persons  as  should 
write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,  any  false,  scandalous,  and  mali«^ 
cious,  renting^  or  writings^  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the 
said  government,'  or  either  house  of  the  said  cohgress,  or  the 
said  president,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them,  into  con- 
tempt or  disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  ot 
them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  x>{  the  United  States,"  &c. 
And  who  being  convicted,  were  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  rmprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years.  *'T%e  person  prosecuted^  having  alxcays^  the 
rights  tipfm  tnal  of  the  cause^  to  give  in  evidence^  in  his  defence^  th^ 
truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  publication  charged  as  alihel—^ 
while  the  jury  who  shall  try  the  cause  shall  have  a  right  to 
determine  the  law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  ct  the 
court,  as  in  other  cases." 

Nothing  could  probably  proclaim  more  distinctly  the  intrln* 
sic  moral  principles,  of  the  party,  than  its  opposition  to  this 
law,  made  against  the  publication  oC  written^  wilful,  and  mali- 
cious slander.      Thq  letter  to    Mazzie,  the    publications  of 
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l^reneaii,  «6aGbe,  Duane,  and  the  book  of  Callepder,  counte- 
nanced, and  supported,  as  they  wercj  gave  evidence  to  the 
same  effect.  The  demonstration  was  now  CQmjplete^  (hat 
tT/ing  wst^  held  to  be  an  indispensable  means  of  effecting  the 
gre.it  revola^onary  purpose,  the  pai'ty  had  in  view. 

•But,  said  the  leaders,  congress  had  fto  power  to  pass  the 
liw;  it  was  unconstitutional,  to  bring  those  who  should  libd 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  one  or  the  other  house 
of  congress,  or  the  president,  into  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  because  the  state  governments,  of  their  love  and  car0 
of  libellers,,  or  of  their  peculiar  grace  and  »fevour  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  two  houses  of  congress,  and  <rf 
the  president,  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  .pUnishtnent  of 
the  first,  and  the  protection  of  the  good  name  and  fame  of  the 
•latter.  It  would  seem  that  this  simple  exposure  should  be 
enougli  to  evince  the  untenable  nature,  and  real  absurdity  o( 
the  objection  to  the  law,  on  constitutional  grounds* 

But  .besides  the  obvious  propriety  of  punishing  libellers  of 
public  functionaries;  and  the  no  less  obvious  impropriety^  of 
subjecting  those  of  the  United  States  to  the  jurisdiction  ot 
each  particular  state;  it  requires  only  a  necessary, and  genuine 
construction  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  find 
ample  powers  vested  in  congress  for  passing  the  law  in  ques- 
tion. The  party,  which  opposed,  the  constitution,  to  the  law^ 
\ having  gotten  into  the  possession  of  the  government,  find  no 
difficulty  now,  in  exercising  derwative^  or  constructive  powers* 
Hence  they  have  incorporated  a  bank;  appropriated  money  to 
the  purpose  of  exploring  routes  for  roads  and. canals,  &c«  &c.; 
and  arrogate  great  merit  to  itself,  for  talking  of  internal  inri- 
proYements:  for  which  if  they  can  find  express  constitutional 
authority,  it  is  believed  to  be,  what  no  genuine  federalist,  eveiP 
found  in  the  constitution;  although  they  saw  enough  to  justify^ 
the  passage  of  the  sedition  law* 

But  without  claiming  aid  from  error,  a  resort  to  the  consti* 
tution  will  furnish  a  few  eluci^ijitions,  which  will  be  presented^ 
-for  consideration. 

VOL.  u.  L* 
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By  what  gpecific  grant  of  power  in  the  cotistUutidib,  Wdi  the 
.■capitol,  the  president's  house^  or  offices  foi'the  different  depart- 
ments, built,  and  rebuilt,  within  the  city  of  Washington?— 
Where  is  the  clause  which  authorized  the  levy,  and  appropria- 
tion of  money,  for  these  purposes?  Yet  federalists,  and  anti- 
federalists,  have  concurred  in  these  acts.  At  least,  the  firsts 
built;  the  second,  rebuilt^  after  letting  a  squad  of  the  enemy 
bum  them  down. 

Is  it  answered,  that  they  were  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
protection,  and  convenient  accommodation  of  official  incum- 
bents in  the  discharge  of  the  duties,  which  they  owed  the 
public? — But  are  these  necessary?  Cannot  these  incumbents 
bear  the  sinnoyance  of  the  weather,  and  can  they  bear  the  an- 
noyance of  libels,  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties?  To 
virtuous,  and  honourable  men,  the  latter  is  more  intolerable^ 
than  the  former.  If,  verily,  personal  accommodation,  or  pro- 
tection, enters  into  the  purview  of  the  constitution,  wlQch  i& 
admitted;  then,  protection  of  character,  has  the  first  place. 

Character  in  public  functionaries,  is  public  property:  the 
community  are  deeply  interested  in  it;  and  especially,  as  it 
relates,  to  their  government,  and  its  essential  component  parts. 
]n  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  vested  all  the  rights  of 
diplomacy;  he  sends  and  receives  ministers,  negotiates  treaties, 
appoints  consuls,  &c.  &c.  besides  those  function^,  which  he 
performs  in  connexion  with  the  legislature,  in  making  laws; 
with  the  senate,  in  making  appointments;  and  in  seeing  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  But  if  foreign  courts  believed 
what  was  said  by  the  party  writers  of  Presidents,  Washington 
and  Adams,  it  would  be  impossible  to  respect  them:  a  similar 
consequence  would  follow  a  belief  of  such  publications,  by  the 
people  of  the  union;  where  a  great  portion  are  ignorant,  and 
prone  to  -believe  what  comes  from  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  instruct  them. 

That  these  are  not  mere  speculations,  the  current  publica- 
tions of  the  times  will  most  effectually  demonstrate.  Sampler 
of  which  have  been  given:  which  will  now  be  followed  by  « 
few  more. 
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In  relation  to  the  president's  calling  out  the  militia  to  sitp* 
fress  the  insurrection  in  the  western  part ^ of  Pennsylvania, 
Oallender  says:.  ^Instead  of  this  ^ legal  measure,  President 
Washington  walked  -straight  through  the  constitution,  through 
the  privileges  of  the  Jegislature,  and  the  respective  duties  of  his 
office."  Again:  **General  Washington  went  to  the  treasury; 
some  future  president  may  go  to  the  b^nk — the  one  step  will 
not  be  a  jot  worse  than  the  other."  In  an  other  place,  he 
says:  *^He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  for  seven  years  and  an 
half,  and  was  several  times  beaten — his  fame  as  a  conqueror, 
rests  on  the  capture  of  nine  hundred  Hessians."  Another  in- 
stance :  *^!f  truth  or  reason,  or  the  public  service  had  been  at  all 
consulted,  the  house  would  have  begun  by  asking  the  executive 
why,  he  took  from  the  treasury  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
without  their  leave,  and  in  contempt  of  the  constitutionf 

In  another  book,  the  same  hireling  proceeds:  ^He  (Wash* 
ington)  could  not  have  committed  a  more  pure  and  net  viola-^ 
tion  of  his  oath,  or  a  grosser  personal  insult  on  the  representa* 
tives."  In  another  place  he  says:  **By  his  own  account  Mr. 
Washington,  was  twice  a  traitor-^e  first  renounced  the  king 
of  England,  and  thereafter  the  old  confederation.  His  farewell 
paper  contains  a  variety  of  mischievous  sentiments."  Of  Presi" 
dent  Adams,  he  says — ^^Mr.  Adams,  has  only  completed  %hm 
scene  of  ignominy,  which  Mr.  Washington  had  begun."  In 
another  part  of  the  work,  he  calls  President  A^aros,  a  ^^abt 

TRAITOR." 

Besides  innumerable  instances,  even  more  vulgarly  abusive, 
from  other  pens,  affecting  both  presidents^  and  congress;  as 
well  as  i4;s  branches,  separately. 

These  instances,  may  suffice  to  shew,  the  propriety  of  the 
law  in  question ;  not  to  notice  the  letter  to  Mazzei,  and  other 
writings  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  patrons,  of  Caliender, 
and  other  hbellers.  The  letter  just  named,  made  its  appear 
ance  in  the  Uni^  States,  1797, .or  early  in  1798.^  It  served 
President  Washington,  a  like  purpose,  that  the  telescope  of 
Herschell,  serves  modern  philosophers,  to  discover  regions 
hitherto  concealed,  dark,  and  unknown.    While  the  one,  ena^ 
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bles  ih6  •ari'ous  to  exj^lore  the  distant  recesses  of  tte  eropj- 
reaD,  for  ne#  orbs;  the  other,  conducted^  though  unwillingly^ 
the  perception  of  Washington,  to  afull  discotery  of  the  doplicitj 
Which  had  been  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  its  author,  inr  rehi- 
1100*^10  hioM^elf.  From  that  tinie,  he  was!  nefver  heard  tosay^ 
^tbat  Mr*  Jefferson,  had  given  hiiH  no  cause  to  doubt  bis 
rtttcerity^'^  .  ^ 

This  history,  which  airtis  iCt  the  delineatioa  of  public,*  not 
private  character,  might  be  thought  deficient,  in  observation^ 
or  in  justice  to  Kentucky,  were  it  to  omit  noticing  that  she- 
exhibited  great  sensibility  towards  the  liberty  of  speech,  and 
6f  dEie  press:  inaking  by  ()arts,  and  by  the  wholes  many  pat* 
riotie  roeolutions  6n  th^  occasion* 

The  governor,  in  comniunic^tions  to  the  legislature,  notices 
these  subjects,  in  the  following  terms  ^  alluding  to  the  sedition 
Icao^  h^  sd^^,  *^#hich  by  fencing  round  the  different  branches 
of  gbvernnbeot  in  their  officitil  capacity,  xwith  p^nal  terrors  in 
a.lnanneir  before  utilknowb^  hath  created  a  new  crime  dgainst 
tUe  United  StaAes,-  ih  a;  case  where  an  interference  on  the  part 
of  the*  legislaiturev  was  rendered   unconstitutional^  by   that 
tfaruse  which  forbids. the  enatting  of  anylavr,  abridging  the 
fre&Hm  cf  speedy  or  of  the  prcj*."     That  codotmon  people  should 
mbtalke,  misapply,  or  pervert  the  conslitution^  when  the  go- 
Tdrnoi^  sets^oi*  sdnctipns  the  6xa[h))le^is  not  to  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  wonder;  ndr  hardly  of  remark.    Her^  it  is  seen  that 
an  act  of  congress  which  relates  expressly  to  viritii^^  thereby 
excluding  tvere  verbal  speech^^-KUid  which  prohibits  t^e  publi-^ 
cation  otmcUkiaus  faUfhood^  ohly-— admitting  the  publication 
of  tnUhy  however  it  may  operate  against  the  sublet  of  it,  stig^ 
mbtiked  ^  being  uhccmstitutiOnal,  and  void ;  because  the  don-^ 
stitilitidn  had  provided  for  ^^thie  frieedom  of  speech^  and  of  the 
press."    When  in  truths  and  in  &)ct^  ther6  is  ncit  any  rejpUg* 
namce,- between  th6  law,  and  tbe  cdnstitntioo:  idnl^s  writings 
be  speaking;  and  the  press,  v Inlay  pabliisAi  what  slaltdefr^  the 
iedi tor  pleases-*-and  that  these  are  rights  secul^d  by  th6  con- 
stitution;*   But  except  it  h  under  the  influence  of  a  blind,  and 
devoted  parly  spirit,  in  whkik  misrepresetetiitionvTOd  tifefatnar 
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tion  is  adt)pted  as  an  essential  part  of  tlie  system*,  H  is  surely 
intpossible  for  candid  naen  to  admit  the  constractlon  assumed 
by  the  governor.  Even  if  the  act  affected  "speaking,"  without 
**wriling,:'  which  it  does  not;  is  there  a  man  on  earth  who 
pretends  to  any  truth,  and  discernment,  wl>o  would  say,  that 
the  constitution  protects  /ywjg  and  slmidering^hy  speech?  Or 
that  it  secures  indemnity  to  the  owner  of  a  press,  under  the 
ierm^  freedom  of  the presgy  to  defame,,  and  Hbel,  whom  he  chooses 
to  select  for  the  pui-po^e?  It  seems  incredible.  And  yet  such 
things  were  frequently  seen ;  and  continue  to  be  practised. 

The  resolutions,  reverberate  and  an^plify  the  ideas  of  the 
governor — they  were  approved  by  the  legislature — and  con- 
tinued to  protract  the  agitation  of  which  the  governor  had  made 
report,  as  alread;  noticed:  while  the  newspapers,  teemed  with 
the  froth  and  scum  of  the  boiling  pot.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  same  party,  and*  kind  of  people,  from  whence  sprang 
the  present  relief  ^lA  judge  breaking  majority,  were  in  the  case 
of  these  acts  of  congress,  greaf  sticklers  for  the  constitution^  and 
for  an  independent  judiciary  • 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  these  remarks,  they  are  yet  to 
be  extended  to  the  governor's  observations  on  tlie  expected 
war  with  France.  "A  war,"  says  he,  "horrible  in  its  nature,  and 
ruinous  in  its  consequences,  hangs  over  us:  a  war  by  which 
we  cannot  pos&ibly  gjain  any  advantages — but  may  lose  every 
thing  that  is  valued  Uy  freemen: — and  if  by  our  united  exer* 
tions,  and  the  favour  of  a  kind  Providence,  we  may  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  maintain  our  independence;  it  will  be  at  all  events 
at  an  expense  under  which  we  and  our  posterity  must  groan; 
.  and  in  consequence  of  which  we  may  be  rendered  unable  to 
encounter  hereafter  more  formidable  evils  thao  any  with  which 
we  are  at  present  threatened." 

Presently  he  adds^  that  reports  had  gone  abroad  highly  un- 
favourable to  the  political  character  of  Kentucky:  "That  the 
people  were  represented,  as,  if  not  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
yet  utterly  disaffected  to  the  federal  government,  and  deter- 
mined to  afford  it  no  support;  and  that  this  commdnweaUh 
waits  only  for  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
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finion.^  *He  expresses  a  decided  conviction  of  "the  fa1selH>o4 
of  these  aspersions;''  and  recommends  a  dcclai-ation  of  attach- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution,  and  a  detern^ination  to  support 
the  government  in  every  measure,  "authorized  by  Ibe  commit' 
sion  under  which  it  acts." 

Acotemporajneous  puh]ication,8ays:  "The  aristocrats  call  the 
aieetings  of  the  people  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  maifs, 
and  say,  the  magistrates  ought  to  disperse  them." 

A  feature  of  the  times  may  be  caught  from  the  toasts^  ani 
resolutions  of  popular  assemblages:  a  few,  by  way  of  samples, 
will  be  inserted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  three  regindents  in  Lexing- 
ton, the  following  toasts  were  given: 

"1.  The  United  States  of  America. 

"2.  The  western  world:  perpetual  union  on  principles  of 
equality. 

"3.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  at  any  price  but  that 
of  liberty. 

"4.  Harmony  with  France  and  Spain^  and  a  reciprocity  ofgodf 
offices* 

"5.  The  congress  of  the  United  States:  may  wisdom,  fimy- 
nefis,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
,  govern  their  proceedings. 

"6.  Enero^etic  government  on  democratic  principles. 

"7.  Trial  by  jury:  the  liberty  of  the  press:  and  no  standing 
a^my.  - 

"8.  May  the  atlantic  states  be  just,  the  western  states  be 
free,  and  all  be  happy. 

"9.  The  harmony  of  departed  heroes  and  patriots, 

"10.  No  paper  money:  no  tender  laws:  and  no  legislative 
Interference  in  private  contracts. 

"11.  Thonrias  Jefferson,  and  the  virtuous  minority  inconr 
gress. 

"12.  May  ^all  men  in  office  remember  that  they  are  the  aei^ 
vants,  not  the  masters  of  tlie  people. 

"13.  No  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  any  foreign 
pow^jf. 
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"15.  A  well-regulated  militra,  the  onlj  proper  mdde^ of  na*. 
tional  defenee." 

The  following  resolutions  are  extracted  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  oncers  of  the  seVenth  regiment,  militia;  in  Madi-* 
son  county: — 

,  "Ist.  Resolved^  That  the  extension  of  commerce  has  been 
too  much  an  object  with  congress,  and  to  this  cause  is  to  be 
attribated  the  present  unhappy  war  with  the  French  repub- 
lic: a  war  which  does  not  offer  a  single  rational  hope  of  com- 
pensation to  those  citizens  who  have  been  injured  by  French 
depredation,  nor  of  reimbursing  the  expenses  which  it  may 
occasion* 

''2d*  Resolved^  That  the  powers,  of  raising  armies,  and  of 
borrowing  money,  as  now  vested  in  the  presiden<^  appear  to 
us  to  foe  dangerous  and  alarming* 

"3d.  Resolved^  That  tl^ie  bills,  called,  the  alien  and  sedition 
bills,  are  Infringements  of  the  constitution,  and  of  natural  rights 
and  that  we  cannot  approve  or  submit  to  ihem. 

"6th*^  Resolvid,  That  we  are  averse  to  intimate  connexions 
with  any  foreign  power,  but  more  especially  with  Great  Bri- 
tain: an  alliance  with  that  country  being  impolitic,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  two  governments*" 

From  a  number  of  resolutions  entered  into  by  a  numerous 
meeting  of  the  citizens  in  Lexington,  the  following  are  selected^ 
as  applicable  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

"2d.  Resolved^  That  the  present  war  by  the  United  States, 
against  France,  is  impolitic,  unnecessary,  and  wn/wi/,  inasniiuch 
as  the  means  of  reconciliation  with  that  nation  have  not  been 
unremittingly  and  sincerely  pursued:  hostilities  having  been 
authorized  against  it  by  law,  while  a  negotiation  was  pending.  ^ 

"3d*  Resolved,  That  a  war  by  the  United  States  against 
France,  will  only  then  be  necessary  and  pk-oper,  when  engaged 
in  for  the  defence  of  thfeir  territory;  and  that  to  take  any  part 
in  the  present  political  commotion  of  Europe,  will  endanger 
bur  liberty  and  independence*  That  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  corrupt  and  sinking  monarchy  of  Britain,  ought  to  be 
^horred,  and  avoided." 
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These,  and  many  more  of  a  similar  complexion,  calciilated 
^o  disaffect  the  citizens  to  the  federal  government,  which  alone 
had  charge  of  foreign  relations,  and  the  defence  of  the  United 
States — to  render  tliem  particularly  averse  from  a  war  with 
France,  although  forced  on  the  United  States,  as  the  aitema* 
tive  of  base  submission  to  French  insult,  in  refusing  to  receive 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States;  and  in  making  open  war 
on  their  commerce;  were  passed  or  approved,  throughout  the 
country.  Such  are  the  effects  of  party  spirit,  when  directed  to 
sinister  objects,  and  communicated  to  the  popular  mass,  forever 
subject  to  delusion. 

The  following  decree  of  the  executive  directory  of  France, 
may  serve  as  a  comment,  on  the  passionate  regard  of  American 
citizens,  always  including  those  of  Kentucky,  for  the  French 
republic. 

It  bears  date  the  29th  of  October,  1798;  a  few  days  before 
the  governor  so  pathetically  deplored  the  war,  which  the  Uni- 
led  Stiiles,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  was  said,  was  wan- 
tonly bringing  on  France,  arid  themselves.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  United  States  were  yet  iwutral.^^The  decree 
follows: 

"The  executive  directory,  upon  the  report  of  the  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  considering  that  the  fleets,  privateers,  and 
ships  of  England  and  Russia,  are  in  part  equipped  by  foreigners: 

"Considering  that  this  violation,  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  that  the  powers  of  Europe  have  nottnkea 
any  measures  to  prohibit  it:  Decrees, 

"1.  Every  individual  native  of  friendly  countries  allied  to 
tie  French  republic,  or  wcu/ra/,  bearing  a  commission  granted 
by  the  enemies  of  France,  or  making  part  of  the  crews  of  ships 
of  war,  and  others,  ehemies,  shall  by  this  single  fact  be  declared 
A  PIRATE,  and  treated  as  such,  without  being  permitted  in  any 
case,  to  allege,  tliat  he  had  been  forced  into  such  service  by 
violence,  threats,  or  otherwise." 

A  more  odious  act  of  despotism  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
Besides,  it  might  operate  directly  upon  American  citizens  im- 
pressed'into  the  Britisb-servic^.  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
was  death. 
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About  the  same  time,  accounts  were  published,  of  the  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  of  American  ships  and  cargoes,  by 
French  cruisers  in  the  West  Indies* 

But  to  close  this  unpleasant  portraiture,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Kentucky,  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  general 
partyspirit,  was  also  somewhat  agitated  by  local  causes,  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  convention,  or  no  convention,  to 
revise  the  constitution. 

Much  was  said;  about  aristocrats,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the 
senate— more  about  equal  representation — and  not  a  little 
concerning  the  emancipation  of  slaves*  With  these  topics, 
and  with  great  fervour,  as  if  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  had  been  in  real  danger;  were  mingled 
denunciations  against  the  act  of  congress;  which,  as  has  been 
shewn,  went  only  to  punish  mitten  and  published  falsehood^  with 
iriteni  to  defame  f  There  was  a  general  deprecation  of  a  war 
with  France — and  also  of  an  alliance  with  England — which 
seemed  to.  be  anticipated  as  a  consequence;  and  many  stout 
resolutions  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
(now  become,  rather  suddenly,  a  great  favourite,)  against  re- 
centViolations*  While,  as  if  not  suflSciently  supplied,  with  na? 
tive  productions  for  the  press,  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  such 
were  selected  from  the  papers  of  other  states,  republished,  and 
read,  with  high  relish  and  applause,  by  those  new  and  zealous 
lovers  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  n>ean  time,  congress  had  assembled  again,  and  the 
president  informed  it  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  measures 
taken  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  subsisting  differences 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  That  nothing  had 
been  discovered  in  the  conduct  of  France,  which  ought  to 
change  or  relax  our  measures  of  defence.  That  he  could  not 
so  far  humiliate  the  United  States,  as  to  send  a  third  embassy, 
the  two  first  having  been  *  refused  a  reception;  but  that  he 
would  receive  an  envoy  from  France,  should  one  be  sent;  and 
otherwise  oppose  no  obstacle  to  a  restoration  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  powers.  That  to  be  prepared  for  war, 
was  the  way  to  ensure  peace.    But  he  did  not  propose  to  repeal 

VOL.  II.  M* 
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fbe  alien,  or  sedition  laws.  While  some  Prenchmeov  wbtf 
conscious  no  doubt,  that  they  merited  suspicion,  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  United  States. 

While  Kentucky  proposed,  that  her,  fesofutions  should  not 
only  be  sent  to  her.  members,  of  congress,  to  be  presented  ta 
that  body,  but  also  to  the  dlfierent  states,  for  their  concurrence. 
Thus  evincing  her  sincerity,  in  the  evidence  of  her  folly.  It 
was  then  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  that  ^any  violation  of 
the  constitution  once  acquiesced  in,  subverts  the  great  palla- 
dium of  our  rights,  and  no  barrier  remains  to  oppose  the  intro* 
duction  to  despotism.''    A  very  just  sentiments 

It  is  certainly  correct,  in  theory,  and  should  be  demonstrated 
in  practice,  by  freenlen,  living  under  written  constitutions  of 
government,  that  neither  peace,  nor  war,  could  induce  them  to 
connive  at  serious  infractions  of  their  constitution,  either  par- 
ticular, or  general,  when  duly  ascertained  by  the  proper 
tribunals.  But  that  a  part,  a  state  for  example,  ^ould  take 
upon  itseKi  as  Kentucky  did,  to  decide  peremptorily  for  the 
whole,  or  even  for  herself,  in  the  last  resort,^  as  to  the  acts  of 
congress,  was  a  more  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution,  which 
gives  to  congress  thfe  exclusive  right  of  making  war — of  course 
ofcotitrolling  such  aliens  as  may  be  in  the  United  States — and 
also,  the  express  right  of  punishing  offences  against  the  law  of 
nationsj  in  both  peace  and  war — than  the  punishment  of  false- 
hood, or  the  removal  of  an  alien,  by  means  of  the  one,  or  the 
other  of  the  laws,  which  gave  so  much  alarm,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  right  of  self-defence,  inherent  in  every  legislative  as- 
sembly.    But  perhaps  this  is  repetition. 

Such  fn  fact  was-  the  political  aspect  of  the  country— 
so  general,  and  so  animated  was  popular  disaffection  to 
the  adhi'mistration  of  Mr^  A<]ams;  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  real 
ill  will,  and  resentment  were  the  minds  of  the  people  wrought, 
against  federafists;  that  it  is  not  surprising,,  if  superficial  ob- 
servers, or  itinerant  persons,  should  take  those  demonstrations 
of  passion,  and  spleen  but  too  frequent  in  the  country,  for 
symptoms  of  disaffection  to  the  government,  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  federalists.-    Whoy  though  determined  to  sustain  the 
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tieutrailLty^  declared  bj  the  eKecative;  and  to  maintain  the 
relations  of  peace  with  all  nations,  who  would  maintain  peace 
with  tbem;  yetj  when  the  French  government,  had.  shut  the 
door  ag^ainst  diplomatic  intercourse,  Orst  by  refusing  to  receive 
-General  Pinkney  as  envoy  from  the  United  States,  and  after- 
wards the  three  envoys,  Pinkney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry — and 
still  continued  its  depredations,  and  hostility,  were  no  less  de- 
termined to  prepare  for  resistance;  even  to  the  extreme  of 
war,  with  France.  And  this  was  .the  "front  and  bearing  of 
their  offence." 

The  leaders  of  popular  oj^nion  in  Kentucky,  were  pre-en- 
gaged from  the  time  of  Genet,  and  democratic  societies,  to  say, 
and  to  do,  whatsoever  they  should  deem  expedient,  to  render 
thb  federal  administration  unpopular^  in  order  that  it  might 
be  transferred  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  anti-federalists;  not 
with  a  view  to  dismemberment — nor  absolutely,  to  deliver  the 
country  over  to  France — but  to  aid  her,  in  the  conquest  of 
England.  Whose  government  in  the  language  of  these  patriots 
was  not  only  corrupt,  tyrannical,  and  detestable,  but  tattering 
on  its  rotten  foundations  and  ready  to  fall,  by  dissoluted  frag 
ments  into  the  hands  of  the  English  people — or  of  Frapce. 

That  the  people,  thus  deltided,  should  haye  been  disaffected^ 
was  a  thing  of  course — it  was  what  tho^e  who  misled  them» 
had  calculated  on;  and  without  which,  dis^pointment  and 
chagrin  would  have  accompanied  their  loss,  of  labour.  But  all 
ihe  people  were  not  deceived-^-^ilor  were  all  disaffected :  while 
probably^  there  were  none  who  approved  of  the  two  laws, 
which  have  been  noticed;  as -the  more  ostensible  ca^se  of  pub- 
lic discontent  at  the  tme. 

Cotemporaneous  with  exel'tions  made  in  Kentucky,  with 
whatever  design,  which  could  but  mislead  public  sentiment, 
in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
duties  due  to  it,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  jfi 
consoling  to  find  an  evidence  of  ihe  just  and  patriotic  feelings, 
of  a  portion  of  her  citizens,  authenticated  in  an  address  from 
Mason  county,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  It  follows: 
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"Sir:  We  have  seen,  with  the  anxiety  which  is  insepaniWe 
from  the  love  of  our  country,  the  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  aj(0  placed  by  the  aggressions  committed  By  the  Frenc*i 
nation,  on  our  conunerce,  our  rights,  and  our  national  sove- 
reignty. 

** Whilst  the  prospect  of  peace  was  in  practicable  view,  we 
looked  anxiously  towards  that  event,  but  we  expected  p^ace 
upon  equitable  and  honourable  terms;  we  fondly  hoped  that 
the  constituted  powers  would  meet  our  envoys  on  the  just  and 
liberal  terms  oflFered  by  them,  agreeable  to  their  instructions; 
but  although  proper  advances  have  been  made  on  the  part  of 
our  executive,  these  reasonable  expectations  have  been  disap- 
pointed. How  it  becomes  us,  as  citizens  of  an  independent 
nation,  to  act  in  this  crisis,  there  is  no  question;  as  freemen, 
and  Americans,  we  do  not  hesitate;  we  will  rally  round  the 
standard  of  our  country,  we  will  support  the  constituted  au- 
thorities— an  insidious  enemy  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  divide 
us  from  the  government  of  the  United  States..  To  the  support 
of  that  government,  against  any  foreign  enemy,  we  pledge  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour.'* 

The  president  replied: 

'KSkntlemen:  I  have  received  an  obliging  address,  sub- 
scribed with  a  long  list  of  the  names,  of  your  respectable 
inhabitants,  declaring  without  hesitation,  their  determination 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  their  country;  and  pledging 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour,  to  support 
its  constituted  authorities.  An  address  so  decided,  and  pat- 
riotic, from  a  state  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  and 
the  first  6f  the  kind  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  gave  me  great 
pleasure.  It  is  a  probf  of  a  truth  that  I  have  all*  along  believ- 
ed, without  a  doubt,  that  wherever  there  were  Americans^ 
there  such  sentiments,  would  sooner  or  later,  appear. 

'*JOHN  ADAMS." 
^'Philadelphia^  Dec.  3rf,  1798." 

It  is  believed,  there  wpre  a  few  other  addresses  of  the  same 
^racter,  from  Kentdcky,  and  one  certainly  from  I^exingtou,; 
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but  were  these  to  counteract  the  effect  of  general  feelings,  or 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislature,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Breckenridge?  No:  they  were  but  as  drop-shot,  opp6sed 
to  cannon  balls. 

It  wasiat  this  session  the  law  passed,  for  calling  a  convention 
to  reform,  the.  state  constitution. 

The  question  had  been  put  to  the  people  as  soon  as  the  con- 
stitution would  permit:  whether,  or  not,  they  wanted  a  conveh- 
tion  to  revise  the  constitution — and  answered  in  the  negative  j 
when  tested  by  the  constitution.  For  it  was  ascertained,  by 
the  declaration  of  members,  and  other  evidence,  that  taking 
the  votes  actually  given  at  the  election  in  May,  throughout  the 
state,  aiid  there  were  not  a  majority  for  a  convention,  the  re- 
turns were  partial,  and  consequently  did  ndt  exhibit  the  whole 
truth.  In  consideration  whereof  the  senate  had  refused,  t» 
pass  a  sfconi  laW)  for  taking  the  votes  on  the  same  question 
in  1798;  notwithstanding  which  they  hnd  been  taken  without 
law,  in  some  counties-,  while  in  others,  they  had  been  omitted  s 
and  in  some,  the  sheriffs,  not  thinking  themselves  bound  to 
make  a  return  of  the  votes  had  neglected  to  do  it:  that  in  fact, 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  twenty-four  counties  in  the  statci 
appea^red  upon  the  list.    ' 

Fleming  county  had  returned  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  votes,  for  a  convention,  but  wholly  omitted  to  return  the 
-whole jiun^ber;  which  was  the  case  also  as  to  Harrison  county; . 
that  having  returned  upwards  of  four  Hundred  votes  for  a  con- 
vention ;  both  being  populous  counties.  That  even  in  1 797,  the 
constitution,  and  the  law,  notwithstanding;  neither  Lincoln  nor 
Logan  had  returned  the  aggregate  number  of  votes — where  it 
was  known  the  people  were  generally  against  the  convention ; 
especially  the  first,  which  though  populous  had  only  returned 
fifty-three  in  favour  of  a  convention. 

That  upon  the  whole  state  of  the  case  as  presented  to  the 
general  assembly,  the  constitution  did  not  authorize  the  passage 
of  a  law,  for  a  convention  on  the  ground  of  the  people- s  vote. 

To  this,  it  was  replied,  that,  admitting  it  all,  though  there 
lyas  reason  to  believe  a  majority  of  the  voters  were  in  favour 
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of  a  convention,  the  Hght  of  calling  one  was  with  ttoo^hirds  of 
the  legislature — accordingly  two-thirds  passed  the  act,  for  that 
purpose. 

At 'this  session,  besides  the  usual  number  and  species  of  pri- 
vate acts,  two  for  divorces,  others  of  a  general  nature,  some  of 
which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed — in  all,  seventy-three 
were  passed. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  passed  at  this  session, 
is  thought  Wghly  explanatory  of  tbe  sfcate  of  public  feeling  to- 
M-ards  the  government  of  the  United  States — it  is  entitled  **Att 
act  to  disable^  all  persons  holding  any  office  or  appotatment 
under  tlie  general  government:,  from  holding  any  office  or  ap- 
pointment uiwler  the  authority  of  this  state."  This  act  already 
noticed,  will  not  be  detailed.  It  was  an  exemplification  of  the 
title— and  made  it  the  express  duty  of  grand  juries,  to  present 
all  persons  known  to  have  violated  its  inhibitioDS* 

How  far  the  dispositions  which  dictated,  and  eustained  it, 
could  bive  been  relied  on,  to  aid  the  United  States  in  a  war 
against  France,  was  happily  not  put  to  the  test.  France  hav- 
ing given  intimations  in  1799^  that  she  would  receive  a  minister, 
^nd  enter  into  treaty,  one  was  sent,  and  a  treaty  made;  as  will 
be  again  noticed. 

A  new  county  was  erected  out  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Greco,  named,  Pulaski,  and  to  have  effect  from  and  after 
the  Ut  of  J  a4U3, 1799:  '^beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Rockcastle, 
thence  up  the  same  four  miles,  when  reduced  to  a  straight  line, 
above  the  reserved  line;  thence  to  the  dividing  ridge  betweea 
Skegg^s  creek  and  Buck  creek,  where  the  road  crosses  from 
Stephen  Lankford's,  to  Buck  creek;  thence  to  the  Green  River 
knobs;  thence  south  forty-five  degrees  west  to  the  present  line 
between  Green  and  Lincoln;  thence  to  the  proposed  new  coun- 
ty east  line  taken  from  Green;  thence  with  said  line  south  to 
the  state  line;  thence  along  s<iid  line  so  far  that  a  north  line 
will  strike  the  beginning." 

New  county,  now  succeded,new  county,  in  rapid  succession: 
indicating  both  extension,  and  increase  of  population;  as  for- 
«icriy. 
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PENi>LttTON  win  be  placed  the  next;  in  the  order  of  time# 
That  was  to  have  effect  fron>  the  10th  of  May,  17^.  "Begin- 
ning on  the  Ohio  river,  two  miles  below  the  mcnith  of  Big 
Stepstone  creek;  thence  a  direct  line  across  Main  Licking  as 
far  helow  the  main  forks,  as  it  is  from  that  place,  to  the  month 
of  the  north  fork,  of  Licking,  abore  the  said  forlcs,  to  continue 
said  line  south  seventy-six  degrees  west,  until  it  shall  strike 
the  Scott  and  Franklin  lines;  thence  with  the  same  to  the  Har- 
rison county  line;  thence  with  the  same  to  Main  Licking,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  north  fork;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth 
c>f  Big  Stepstone,  and  down  the  Ohio  to  the  beginning." 

Livingston,  was  the  name  of  a  county;  "beginning  on  tho* 
Mississippi  where  the  Tennessee  state  line  strikes  the  same^ 
and  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  up  the 
same  to  the  mouth  of  Trade  water,  and  up  the  same  to  Mont- 
gomery's fork;  thence  up  said  fork,  and  the  branch  that  inter* 
\  sects  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Little  river  and  Eddy 
creek,  and  with  the  said  ridge  to  Cumberland  river,  thence  a 
south  course  to  the  Tennessee  state  line,  thence  with  the  same 
ta  the  beginning:"  to  have  effect  from  the  third  Tuesday  m 
May,  1799. 

Henry  was  also  a  county  of  this  session :  it  was  to  hn ve 
ejBTect  from  the  first  day  of  June,  1799,     "Beginning  ten  milta 
due  north  from  the  public  square,  on  which  the  court  house  of 
the  county  of  Shelby  is  now  srtuated;  thence  west  to  the  Jef- 
fersofiline,  thence  with  said  line  to  the  Ohio  river;  thence  u^p 
the  CAiio  with  the  meanders  thereof  six  mile?  above  the  mouth 
of  Corn  creek,  on  a  straight  line  from  the  mo»th  thereof;  thence 
a  straight  line  till  it   strikes  the  road  leading  from  Shelbyville 
to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky^  two  miles  north  of  Henry  Dough- 
erty's;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  Kentucky  rtver,  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Eagle  creek;  thence  up  the  Kentucky 
river,  and  the  Franklin  line  so  fcir  till  a  west  course  will  strike 
the  beginning." 

Cumberland  county,  is  also  a  e reation  of  this  general  assem- 
bly. It  was  to  have  effect  frejm  the  1st  day  of  July,  1799. 
♦^ginning  on  the  Warren  Ifne,  a  west  course  from  the  Mar-- 
row-bonc  spring;  thence  east,  luitil  it  strikes  the  dividing  ridg« 
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between  the  waters  of  Cumberland  and  Green  rivers,  and  with 
the  ^ame  to  the  wagon  road  leading  from  Colonel  William 
Casey's  to  Burks ville,  at  the  head  of  Renneck's  creek;  thence 
eastwardly,  so  as  to  leave  the  settlement  of  William  Butler,  jr. 
•  in  Green  county;  thence  to  continue  »uch  a  ^urse  as  will  just 
leave  the  settlement  of  Greasy  creek  in  Green  also;  then  east 
to  the  Lincoln  line;  then  south,  to  the  state  line,  and  with  it, 
to  the  Warren  line;  thence  with  the  Warren  line  to  the  be- 
ginning." 

Gallatin,  furnished  a  name  for  a  sixth  new  county  at  this 
period.  That  was  to  have  operation  from  the  second  Monday 
in  May,  1.799.,  ''Beginning  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Com 
creek,  on  a  straight  line,  and  to  run  up  the  Ohio*  to  the  Camp- 
bell county  line;  thence  along  said  line  sixteen  miles;  thence 
to  strike  the  Kentucky  at  the  Rock  spring  near  the  Clay  lick; 
thence  down  the  Kentucky,  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  Eagle  cVeek;  thence  a  direct  line,  till  it  strikes  the 
road  from  Shelbyville  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky,  two  miles 
north  of  Henry  Do^gherty's;  /thence  a  direct  line  to  the  be- 
ginning." „  . 

Muhlenberg,  was  then  also  made  the  name  of  a  new  county^ 
established  to  take  effect  from  the  15th  day  of  May,  1799. 
^Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Muddy  river,  running  up  said  river 
with  its  meanders,  within  three  miles  of.the  mouth  of  Wolf-lick 
fork,  on  a  straight  line;  from  thence  with  a  straight  line  to  the 
Christian  county  line,  six  mil^  below  Benjamin  Hardin's; 
from  thence  on  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  strike  Pond  rivef,  two 
miles  below  Joel  t)owning*s;  from  thence  down  Pond  river 
with  t^e  meanders,  to  the  mouth;  from  thence  up  Green  river 
to  the  beginning." 

It  was  now  enacted,  that  the  repeal  of  a  law,  whidi  had  re- 
pealed a  former,  should  not  be  construed  to  revive  the  law 
formerly  repealed,  without  express  words  to  that  effect.' 

And  further,  that  every  act  passed  at  any  stated  annual  ses- 
sion, should  have  force  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  from 
its  passage,  and  not  sooner,  unless  the  time  be  named  therein. 

The  county  of  Ohio,  was  created,  to  take  effect  from  the  Ist 
day  of  July,  1799.    '^Beginning  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  mouth 
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of  Blackford's  jcreek;  thence  up  the  same  to  the  head  of  the 
uotitheast  fork  tlmt  heads  apposite  ihe  head  of  Harress's  fo|rk 
of  Rock  Lick  creek;  thence  down  the  same  to  Rough  creek; 
thence  down  the  same  to  tlie  Flat  Claj  Jick  on  Bear  creek ;  and 
down  the  same  to  Green  river;  and  down  .Green  river  to  the 
Ohio,  and  up  the  same  to  the  bfiginning*" 

.Fayette  county  was  divide^,  and  Jessamine,  uiade;  to  tak,e 
effect  from  the  1st  day  of  February,  1799.  "Beginning  on  the 
Woodfoi'd  line  where  it  strikes  the  Kentucky  river^  near  To.dd'3 
ferry,  thence  along  said  line  half  a  n^jle  north  of  John  Allen's 
military  suiVey;  thence  to  the  seven  ipile  tree  on  Curd's  rpad; 
thence  4o  the  eight  wile  tree  on  Taite^s  creek  road;  thence 
along  said  last  mentioned  rQad  to  the  Kentucky  river;  then 
down  the  river  to  the  beginning." 

The .Winchesteracademy  was  established  at  this  session* 

Barren  county  was  erected,  to  bave  effect  from  the  lOtb 
day  of  May^  1799*  "Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Skegg's  Bea- 
ver creek  aird  Big  Barren  river,  to  run  north  to  Greep  river; 
thence  up  the  same  to  the  mouth.of  Little  Barren  river;  thence 
up  the  same  to  the  ^Ik  lick;  thence  with  the  Green  county 
line  four  miles;  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  Pilot  knob;  then^ 
a  straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  east  fork  of  LltUe  Barren 
river;  thence  up  the  same  till  on  a  reduced  line  there  shall  be 
six  miles  taken  from  Green,  by  running  a  parallel  pr  south  line 
so  far  that  a  due  west  line  frpm  the  Marrow-Bone  spring,  will 
intersect  the  Green  line;  thence  with  the  Green  line  to  the 
Tennessee  state  line;  thence  with  the  same  a  due  west  course 
so  far  that  a  duCcnorth  course  will  stride  the  beginning/' 

The  county  of  Henderson,  was  .enacted  into  exisitence  at 
this  session,  so  prolific  in  the  production  of  counties.  This  w?is 
totake  effect  from  the  15th  of  May,  1799.  "beginning  on  Trade 
water  opposite  the  mouth  of  Montgomery's  fork,  thence  to  the 
head  of  Drake's  creek;  thence  down  Drake's  creek  to  Pond 
river,  and  down  the  same  to  Green  river^  and  down  the  same  to 
the  Ohio,  and  down  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  Trade  water,  and 
up  the  same  to  the  beginning." 

VOL.  II.  N* 
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Thus  were  eleven  new  counties  made ;  the  greater  number  of 
which,  were  in  that  section  of  the  state  called  the  Green  River 
country,  whose  population  had  been  rapidly  increased,  by  means 
of  the  head  right  laws;  which  settled,  the  south  of  Green  river- 

In  compliance  with  the  joint  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Transylvania  seminary — and  of  the  Kentucky 
academy — the  two  institutions,  were  united  on  the  terms 
agreed,  by  the  parties. 

Twenty  trustees  were  named — and  the  establishment  was 
henceforth  to  take  the  name  of,  the  Transylvania  University; 
and  to  be  administered  in  Lexington,  at  the  seat  of  the  semina- 
ry, until  removed  by  a  board  of  the  trustees;  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  required  to  concur  in  the  measure* 

The  trustees  were  incorporated,  with  power  over  the  funds; 
and  the  right,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number,  to  elect  poor  boys,  or  youths,  of  promising  genius,  into 
the  institution,  to  be  assisted  in  their  education  by  the  public,  or 
common  funds. 

Former  lawff^of  the  two  united  institutions,  to  be  the  laws 
of  the  university,  until  altered  by  the  legislature — except  as  to 
certain  modifications,  which  were  made  in  the  act. 

The  Bourbon  academy,  was  established  by  an  act  of  this 
session* 

And  by  another  act,  more  than  twenty  other  similar- seats  of 
education,  were  also  established,  and  corporate  powers,  vested 
in  trustees;  with  a  faculty  of  superintendence,  and  also  to  hold 
and  control  such  funds  as  should  be  bestowed  upon  their  seve* 
ral  institutions,  for  the  purposes  of  educatiion.  Indeed,  the  le- 
gislature have  been  at  no  time  backward  in  granting  such 
charters.  While  the  idea  seems  well  established,  that  one  in 
each  county  is  a  matter  of  course;  and  as  many  more  as  may 
be  petitioned  for. 

This  act,  like  that  passed  at  the  preceding  session  on  the 
subject  of  academies,  granted  six  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
each  academy  by  it  established ;  to  be  located  under  the 
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direction  of  the  trustees.  And  the  like  quantity  of  six  thousand 
acres,  for  an  academy  in  each  county  where  none  had  been 
established;  to  be  located  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
courts. 

.  An  act  allowing  the  settlers  south  of  Green  river  to  pay  the 
money  due  the  state,  in  equal  annual  portions,  also  became  a 
law  at  this  session.  Four  instahno^ts,  with  interest,  wer^ 
allowed. 

It  seems  that  every  history  should  exhibit  statements,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  public  revenues;  and  if  thb  is  deficient  in 
precision  occasionally,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  official 
journals,  for  some  of  the  years,  or  defects  in  reports.  In  this 
part  of  the  work,  the  most  k(iportant  consideration  is  to  shew 
the  progre^ive  increase  of  both^e  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  publi6  money:  and  this  may  be  done  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy>  ^J  taking  a  medium  between  those  years  in  which  the 
stggregates  have  been  given  w;tb  certainty*  And  that  must 
suffice  for  this  year. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Asseniblage  at  BrynnCs^  S^c.-— President  announces  a  hew  misshn 
to  France — Other  meamres  lokich  lead  to  accommodation^  «$rc. — 
Convention  assembled  in  Frankfort^  and  Constitution  frmed — 
The  neto  Constitution^- Legislative  proceedings — Proposals  to.  ini- 
prorce  the  navigation  of  Kentucky  river — Vineyard  Society  incorpo- 
rated— Several  new  countits  ynade,  and  other  aits  done, 

[1799.}  F^rly  in  February,  1799,  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  the  people  of  Fayette  took  place  at  Bryant's  station,  in  order 
to  interchange  opinions,  and  come  ta  resolutions  about  the 
qualifications  and  sentiments  of  persons  to  be  elected  as  mem- 
bers to  the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution.  Equality 
of  representation;  a  divided  legislature;  the  independence  of 
courts,  and  judges;  the  compact  with  Virginia;  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  slavery,  exempt  from  legislative  emancipation, 
wei;e  severally  resolved,  affirmatively.  The  latter  subject  pro- 
duced a  considerable  opposition,  and  some  warmth.  The 
resolution  was  qualified  with  various  ameliorative  provisos; 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  constitution.  Committees  of  two  mem- 
bers from  each  religious  society,  and  from  each  militia  com- 
pany, -were  recommended,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  the  same  month  for  the  purpose  oJf  agreeing 
on  a  list  of  names,  of  persons  to  be  elected  as  representatives, 
to  the  convention.  It  is  not  believed  that  this  recommendation 
was  generally  attended  to.  There  was  another  meeting,  at 
Colonel  Patterson's,  which  entered  into  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  gradual  emancipation;  and  who  also  formed  a  ticket,  and 
a  fuller  meeting  at  the  seminary,  on  the  April 
,  with  little  effect. — Neither  were  the  Bryant's 
es  generally  imitated. 

of  February,  the  president  of  the  United  States 

the  senate,  that  he  nominated  William  Vans 

linister  resident  at  the  Hague,  to  be  minister 

to  the  French  republic.    With  this  nomination, 
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.  he  transmitted  a  document  which  intimated  that  the  govern- 
ment of  France  w<Juld  receive  a  minister  from  the  United 
States — hut  as  this  intimation  was  not  official,  he  deemed  it 
proper  to  inform  the  senate,  'Hhat  he'should  instruct  Mr.  Mur- 
ray  not  to  go  to  France,  before  he  received  direct  and  unequi- 
vocal assurances  from  the  French  government,  through  its 
minister  of  exterior  relations,  that  he  would  be  received  in 
character^  have  its  privileges  extended  to  him,  and  be  met  by 
another  minister  of  equal  rank,  title,  and  power,  to  treat  of, 
discuss,  and  conclude,  all  controyersies  between  the  two  rc- 
pUhliqs,"     - 

Mr.  Murniy  having  bfeen  appointed,  received  the  requisite 
assurances^ — Judge  Ellsworth  and  Gen.  Davie,  upon  further  as- 
surances, being  united  with  him^  a  treaty  was  made,  in  the 
course  of  the  yeal*  1800,  which  terminated  existing  hostilities: 
wherefore,  the  navy  was  reduced,  and  the  army  disbanded. 

In  the  mean  fime,  there  had  been  several  sea  fights  between 
the  national  ships  of  the  two  parties.  The  9th  of  February, 
the  Constellation^  Captain  Thomas  Truxton,  attacked  and 
captured  the  DJnsergmte^  French  frigate,  of  forty  guns,  rind 
four  hand  red  men — seventy  of  whom  were  killed^and  wotrn4ed ; 
with  the  loss  of  one  killed,  and  two  badly  #oi)aded,  on  the 
side  of  the  victors.  The  L'Insergente  had  previously  taken 
the  Retaliation,  a  ship  of  the  United  States. 

The  20th  of  the  month,  Captain  Barry  of  the  frigate  United 
States,  engaged,  and  sunk  a  French  privateer.  These  were 
but  retaliations,  which  were  succeeded  by  others;  not  within 
the  scape  of  this  history. 

The  attention  of  the  people  being  much  engaged  with  the 
approaching  election,  and  their  tempers  somewhat  mitigated, 
by  the  prospect  of  peace  with  France,  were  the  less  moved, 
by  the  enemies  6f  the  general  government,  who  would  still 
have  irritated  them. 

^  The  elections  were  made,  of  characters  very  similar  to  those 
who  formed  the  first  constitution;  with  the  exchange  of  John 
Breckenridge,  Tor  George  Nicholas. 
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Seventeen  counties  were  represented — the  new  counties 
voting  with  the  old  ones,  from  which  they  had  been  taken;  so 
Jia  to  make  the  requisite  number  of  members. 

On  Monday,  the  22d  of  July,  the  convent  too  met  in  the 
state  hou&c  at  Frankfort;  chose  Alexanders.  Bullitt, for  their 
president;  Thomas  Todd  for  clerk — and  adopted  the  rules  of 
the  late  house  of  representatives,  for  its  government:  the  next 
day,  it  took  the  constitution  into  its  custody,  and  placed  it  un- 
der its  examination — for  better,  or  for  worse.  The  proceedings 
were  with  open  doors;  arid  in  all  respects  so  similar  to  those 
of  the  legislature,  that  was  it  consistent  with  this  history,  ta 
notice  the  different  propositions,  or  debates,  but  little  that  is 
either  useful,  or  amusing,  could  be  extracted  from  them»  The 
result — the  constitution  itself,  will  be  inserted. 

Saturday,  the  17th  of  August,  the  convention  having  nmd^ 
a  new  constitution,  and  provided  for  its  taking  place  on  the  1st 
day  of  June,  1800 — prescribed  an  eight  years'  existence  to 
the  first,  and  then  adjourned  without  day. 

The  following  is  the  fruit  of  its  labour: 

'•77tC  Constitution^  or  form  of  government  for  the  State  of  Kentxsdcy^ 
^VVe,  the  rdJ>lJsentatives  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  convention  asscmbied,  to  secure  to  all  the  citizens 
thereof,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  of  pursuing  happiness,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  const^ 
tulion  for  its  government. 

^♦Article  1. — Concerning  tlie  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the 
government* 
'•Sec.  1.  The  powers  of  the  government  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, shall  be  divided  into  three  distinct  departments,  and 
each  of  them  be  confided  to  a  separate  body  of  magistracy, 
to  wit:  Those  which  are  legislative  to  one;  those  which  are 
executive  to  another;  and  those  which  are  judiciary  to  an? 
other. 

"2.  No  person,  or  collection  of  persons,  being  of  one  of  those 
departments,  shall  exercise  any  power  properly  belonging  to 
either  of  the  others;  except  in  the  instances  hereinafter  ex- 
pressly directed  or  permitted. 
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*' Article  II. —  Concerning  the  legislative  department • 

*^Sec.  \*  The  legislative  power  of  this  commonwealth  shall 
be  vested  in  two  distinct  branches;  the  one  to  be  styled  the 
I  house  of  representatives,  the  other  the  senate,  and  both  to- 
gether, the  general  assembly  of  tlic  commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

"2.  The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  con- 
tinue in  "service  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  dny  of  the 
commencement  of  the  general  election,  and  no  longer. ' 

"3.  Representatives^hall  be  chosen  on  the  first  Monday  in 
tbe  month  of  August  in  every  year;  but  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  several  elections  shall  continue^the  same  for  three  days, 
at  the  request  of  any  one  of  the  candidates. 

"4.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  M'hoat  the  time  of 
his  election  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  hath  hot 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  resided  in  this  state 
two  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  last  year  thereof 
in  the  county  or  town  for  which  he  may  be  chosen. 

"5,  Elections  for  representatives  for  the  several  counties 
entitled  to  representation,  shall  be  held  at  the  places  of  hold- 
ing their  respective  courts,  or  in  the  Several  election  precincts 
into  which  the  legislature  may  think  proper,  from  time  to 
time,  to  divide  any  or  all  of  those  counties:  Provided,  (hat 
when  it  shall  appear  to  the  legislature  that  any  town  hath  a 
nu«fiber  of  qualified  voters  equal  to  the  ratio  then  fixed,  such 
town  shall  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of  a  separate  repre- 
sentation, which  shall  be  retained  so  long  as  such  town  shall 
contain  a  number  of  qualified  voters  equal  to  the  ratio  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  law;  and  thereafter  elections 
for  the  county  in  which  such  town  is  situated,  shall  not  be  held 
therein. 

''6.  Representation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  in  this  com- 
monwealth; and  shall  be  forever  regulated  and  ascertitined 
by  the  number  of  qualified  electors  therein*  In  the  year 
eighteeh  hundred  and  three,  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter, 
an,  enumeration  of  all  the  free  male  inhabitants  of  the  state, 
above  twcBty-one  ye-ars  of  age,  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
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as  shall  be  directed  by  law'.  The  number  of  representatives 
shall,  in  the  several  years  of  making  these  enumerations,  be 
so  fixed,  as  not  to  be  less  than  6fty-eif!;ht,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred,  and  they  shall  be  apportioned  for  the  four  years  next 
following,  as  near  as  may  be,  among  the  several  counties  and 
towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  qualified  electors;  but, 
when  a  county  may  not  h?{Ve  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
electors  to  entitle  it  to  one  representative,  and  when  the  ad- 
jacent county  or  counties  may  not  have  a  Tesiduum  or  residu- 
ums,  which,  when  added  to  the  small^  county  would  entitle  it 
to  a  separate  representation,  it  shall  then  be  in  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  join  two  or  more  together  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  a  representative:  Provided,  that  when  there  are  two 
or  more  counties  adjoining  which  have  residuums  over  and 
above  the  ratio  then  fixed  bylaw;  if  said  residuums  when  ad- 
ded together,  will  amount' to  such  ratio,  in  that  case  one  re- 
presentative shall  be  added  to  that  county  having  the  largest 
residuum. 

"7.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  its  speaker  and 
other  officer's. 

"8.  In  all  elections  for  representatives,  every  free  male  citi- 
zen (negroes,  mulattoes  and  Indians  excepted)  wheat  the  time 
being,  hath  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  resi- 
ded in  the  state  two  years,  or  the  county  or  town  in  which  he 
offers  to  vote  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  shall  enjoy 
the  right  of  an  elector;  but  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote, 
except  in  the  county  or  town  in  which  he  may  actually  reside 
at  the  time  of  the  election,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise- provi- 
ded. Electors  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
breach  or  surety  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  du- 
ring their  attendance  at,  going  to,  and  returning  from  elections. 

"9.  The  members  of  the  senate  shall  be  chosen  for  the  term 
of  four  years;  and  when  assembled  shall  have  the  power  to 
choose  its  officers  annually. 

"10.  At  the  first  session  of  the  general  assembly  after  this 
constitution  takes  effect,  the  senators  shall  be  divrded  by  lot, 
as  equally  as  may  be,  into  four  classes.     The  seats  of  the  scna- 
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iQH  of  the  first  clas^  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
irst  jeai';  of  the  second  cl5ass,at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year;  of  the  third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year;  and 
6f  the  fourith  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  so  that 
one-fourth  ^all  be  chosen  every  year,  and  a  rotaticm  thereby 
kept  up  perpetually. 

"11.  The  senate  shall  consist  of  twenty-four  members  at 
least,  and  for  every  three  members  above  fifty-eight  which 
shall  be  added  to  the  house  of  representatives,  one  membet 
shall  be  added  to  the  senate. 

"12.  The  same  number  of  senatorial  districts  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  established  by  the  legislature,  as  there  may 
then  be  senators  allotted  to  the  state;  which  shall  be  so  form^ 
ed,  as  to  contain,  as  near  as  may  be^  an  equal  number  of  free 
male  inhabitants  in  each  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years^ 
and  60  that  no  county  shall  be  divided,  or  form  more  than  one 
district;  and  where  two  or  more  counties  compose  a  district, 
they  shall  be  adjoining* 

"13.  When  an  additional  senator  may  be  added  to  the  se^ 
nate,  he  shall  be  annexed  by  lot  to  one  of  the  four  classes,  so 
as  to  keep  them  as  nearly  equal  in  numbers  as  possible* 

"14.  One  senator  for  each  district  shall  be  elected  by  thdse 
qualified  to  vote  for  representatives  therein,  who  shall  give 
their  votes  at  the  several  places  in  the  counties  or  towns  where 
elections  are  by  law  directed  to  be  held.  ^ 

'H5»  No  person  shall  be  a  senator,  tvhoj  at  the\time  of  his 
election  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  wndlrath  not 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  resided  in  this  state 
six  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  last  year  thereof 
in  the  district  for  which  he  may  be  chosen. 
•  "16.  The  first  election  for  senators  shall  be  general  through- 
out the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  general  election 
for  representatives  is  held ;  and  thereafter,  there  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  an  annual  election  for  senators  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  whose  time  of  service  may  have  expired. 

"17.  The  general  assembly  shall  convene  on  the  first  Mon*^ 
day  in  the  month  of  November  in  every  year^  unless  a  differ^ 
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I5nt  day  be  appointed  by  law,  and  their  sessiotis  shall  be  held 
at  the  seat  of  government.  ^  J  • 

**18.  Not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  An^mbers  ofeach  house 
of  the  general  assembly  shall  consti^te  aqaorum'to  do  busi- 
ness; but  a  smaller  nymber  may  adjourn  from  day  to  dayy  and 
shall  be  authorized  bj^  law-  to  eompeP  the  attendance  of  absent 
members^  in  such  manner,  and  undejf  such  penalties  as  may  be 
prescribed  thereby.  ) 

*'19.  Each  house  of  the  general  jassembly  sha.ll  judge  of  the 
quaHficationsj-electionsandreturn^ofits  members;  but  a  con- 
tested election  shall  be  determine4  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
directed  by  law.  ,      ^ 

*<20.  Each  hou£e  of  the  general  assembly' may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings;  punish  a  meml^er  for  disorderly 
behaviouT;  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a 
member,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause. 

**21.  Each  hpuse  of  the  general  assembly  shall  keep  and 
publish  Weekly  a  journal  of  its  proceedings;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any 
'  two  of  then),  be  entered  on  their  journal. 

*'22.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
they  may  be  sitting. 

**23.  The  membere  of  the  general  assembly  shall  several]^ 
IrecelVe  from  the  public  ti^easury,  a  compensation  for  thetr  ser- 
vices, wilich  shall  be  ote  dollar  atid  a  half  a  day,  during  tbeii* 
littendance  on,  going  to,  and  returning  from  the  sessions  of 
their  respective  houses:  Provided,  that  the  same  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  law ;  but  no  alteration  shall  ta^e  effect 
daring  the  session,  at  which  such  alteration  s^all  be  iliade. 

**24.  Thfe  members  of  the  general  assembly  shall  in  all  cases, 
Except  treason,  ftlony,  breach  or  surety  of  the  peace,  be  pri- 
vileged from  arrest,  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of 
their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to,  and  returning  from 
the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate,  in  either  house,  thej^ 
shall  not  be  questioned  |n  any  other  place* 
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f^25.  No  senator  or  r/epresentative  %hall,  during  the  term  tat 
J^bich  he  was  elected,  no^  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  appoin* 
f  ted  or  efected  to  anjr  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  common- 
weatth,  which':shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  shall  have  been  increased,  during  the  time  such  sena- 
tor or  representative  was  in  office,  except  to  such  offices  or 
appointments  as  may  be  made  or  filled  by  the  elections  of  the 
people. 

^26.  No  person  whlfe  he  continues  to  exercise  the  functioni 
of  a  clergyman,  priest,  o^  teacher  of  any  religious  persuasion, 
society,  or  sect ;  nor  whilst  he  holds  or  exercises  any  office  of 
profit  under  this  cpnunonwealth,  shall  be  eligitile  to  the  {gene- 
ral assembly ;  except  attomies  at  law,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  militia  officers:  Provi4ed,  that  justices  of  the  courts  of 
ifuarter  sessions  shall  be  ineligible,  so  long  as  any  compensa- 
tion may  be  allowed  them  for  their  services:  Provided,  also, 
that  attornies  for  the  commonwealth^  who  receive  a  fixed 
annual  salary  from  the  public  treasury,  shall  be  ineligible. 

*'27.  No  person,  who  at  any  time,  may  have  been  a  coUec- 
tor  of  taxes  for  the  state,  or  the  assistant  or  deputy  of  such  col- 
lector, shall  be  eligible  to  the  general  assembly  until  he  shall 
have  obtained  a  quietus  for  the  amount  of  such  collection,  and 
for  all  public  monies  for  which,  he  ntey  be  responsible* 

^'28.  No  bill  shall  have  the  force  of  a  law,  until  on  ij^tt,  se- 
veral days,  it  be  read  over  in  each  house  of  the  gei^ral  assem- 
bly, and  free  discussion  allowed  thereon;  unless  in  cases  of 
urgency  four-fift;hs  of  the  house  where  the  bill  shall  be  depen- 
ding may  deem  it  expedient  to  dispense  with  this,  rule. 

«29.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue,  shall  originate  in  the  house 
of  representatives;  but  the  senate  may  propose  amendments, 
as  in  other  bills:  Provided,  that  they  shall  not  introduce  any 
new  matter,  under  the  colour  of  an  amendment,  which  does 
not  relate  to  raising  a  revenue. 

*'30.  T)ie  general  assembly  shall  regulate  by  law,  by  whom, 
and  in  what  mapper,  writ§  of  election  shall  be  issued  to  fill  the 
ira«mci€{s  which  may  happen  in  either  branch  thereof. 
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.  **Article  hi. — Concerning  the  executive  departmenU 

**Sec»  1.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  commoniPvreaUb 
shall  be  vested  in  a  chief  magistrate,  who  shall  be  styled  the 
governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

"2.  The  governor  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  four^ars 
bj  the  citizens  entitled  to  sufiTrage,  at  the  time  and  places 
where  they  shall  respectively  vote  for  representatives.  *  The 
person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  governor; 
but  if  two  or  more  shall  be  equal  and  highest  in  votes,  the  elec- 
tion shalLbe  determined  by  lot,  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  direct. 

**3.  The'  governor  sbaM  he  ineligible  for  the  succeeding 
seven  years,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected^ 

*'4.  He  shall  be  at  least  thirly^five  years  of  age>  and  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  hate  been  an  inhabitant  of  this 
state  at  least  six  years  next  preceding  his  election, 

^5.  He  shall  commence  the  execution  of  his  office  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  succeeding  the  day  of  the  commencement  of 
*the  general  election  on  which  he  shall  be  chosen,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  execution  thereof  until  the  end  of  four  weeks  next 
succeeding  the  election  of  his  successor,  and  until  his  successor 
shall  have  taken  the  oaths  or  affirmations  prescribed  by  this 
constitution, 

"6a  No  member  of  congress,  or  person  holding  any  office 
^  under  the  United  States,  nor  minister  of  any  religious  society^ 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor. 

"7.  The  governor  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices a  compensation,  \i^hich  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished,  during  the  term  for  which  he  shdl  have  been 
elected. 

•^  **8.  He  shall  be  commapder  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  this  commonwealth,  and*of  the  militia  thereof,  except  when 
they  shall  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States;  but 
he  shall  not  command  personally  in  the  field,  unless  he  shall 
be  advised  so  to  do,  by  a  resolution  of  the  general  assembly. 
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'^9.  He  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
fientof  the  senate,  appoint  all  officers,  whose  offices  are  estab- 
tished  by  this  constitution,  or  shall  be  established  by  law,  and 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for: 
Provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  so  appointed  to  an  office 
within  any  county,  who  shall  not  have  be^n  a  citizen  and  in- 
habitant therein,  one  year  next  before  his  appointment,  if  the 
county  shall  have  been  so  long  erected;  but  if  it  shall  not  have 
Deen  so  long  erected,  then  within  the  limits  of  the  county  or 
counties  from  whkh  it  shall  have  been  taken:  Provided  also, 
that  the  county  courts  shall  be  authorized  by  law  to  appoint 
inspectors,  collectors  and  their  deputies,  surveyors  of  the  high- 
ways, constables,  jailors,  and  such  other  inferior  officers,  whose 
jurisdiction  may  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  county. 

"10.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions, which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

*M  1.  He  shall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures^ 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 
In  cases  of  treason,  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  un- 
til the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly ;  in  which 
the  power  of  pardoning  shall  be  vested. 

"12.  He  may  require  information,  in  writing,  from  the  offi- 
cers in  the  executive  department,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

"13.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  general  asscm* 
bly  information  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem 
expedient. 

"14.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  the  geneJ- 
ral  assenibly  at  the  seat  of  government,  or  at  a  different  place, 
if  that  should  have  become,  since  their  last  adjournment,  dan- 
gerous from,  an  enemy,  or  from  contagious  disorders;  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  adjournment,  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
ihink  proper,  not  exceeding  four  months. 

"15.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laT^s  be  faithfully  executed. 
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"16.  A  lieutenant  governor  ehaU  be  chosen  at  every  elea^ 
lion  for  a  governor,  in  the  same  manner,  continue  in  office  for 
the  same  time,  and  possess  the  same  qualificatipns.  In  voting 
for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  the  electors  shall  distin- 
guish whom  they  vote  for  as  governor,  and  whpmais  UeutenanI 
governor.  . 

"17.  He  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  oflSce,  be  speaker  of  the  se- 
nate, have  a  right,  when  in  committee  of  the  whole,  to  debate 
and  vote  on  all  subjects;  and  when  the  senate  are  equally  di- 
vided, to  give  the  casting  vote. 

"18.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  governor,  his  recho- 
val  from  office,  death,  refusal  to  qualify,  resignation,  or  absence 
from  the  state,  the  lieutenant  governor  shall  exercise  all  the 
power  and  authority  appertaining  to  the  office  of  governor^ 
until  another  be  duly  qualified,  or  the  goveri^or,  absent  or  im- 
peached, shall  return  or  be  acquitted. 

"19.  Whenever  the  government  shall  be  administered  by  the 
lieutenant  governor,  or  he  shall  be  unable  to  attend  as  speaker 
of  the  senate,  the  senators  shall  elect  one  o.f  their  own  mem- 
bers as  speaker,  for  that  occasion.  And  if,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  office  of  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  im- 
peached, removed  from  office,  refuse  to  qualify,  resign,  die,  or 
be  absent  from  the  state,  the  speaker  of  the  senate  shall,  in  like 
manner,  administer  the  government. 

"20.  The  lieutenant  governor,  while  he  acts  as  speaker  to 
the  senate,  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  same  compensa- 
tion, which  slmll  for  the  same  period  be  allowed  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  no  more ;  and  during  the 
time  he  administers  the  goverment  as  governor,  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  which  the  governor  would  have  receiv- 
ed and  been  entitled  to,  had  he  b^en  employed  in  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

"21.  The  speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  senate,  during  the 
time  he  administers  the  government,  shall  receive  in  like  man- 
ner the  same  compensation  which  the  governor  would  have 
received,  had  he  been  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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*'22.  If  the  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  called  upon  to  ad- 
ninistet  the  government,  and  shall,  while  in  such  administm- 
tion,  resign,  die,  or  be  absent  from  the  state  during  the  recess  of 
the  general  assembly,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  for 
the  time  being,  to  convene  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing a  speaker. 

"23.  An  attorney  general,  and  such  other  attornies  for  the 
commonwealth  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  appointed,  whoee 
duty  shall  be  regulated  by  law.  Attornies  for  the  commor- 
wealth  for  the  several  counties,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  res- 
pective courts  having  jurisdiction  therein. 

**24.  A  secretary  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  du- 
ring the  term  for  which  the  governor  shall  have  befin  elected, 
if  he  shall  so  long  behave  himself  well.  He  shall  keep  a  fair 
register,  and  attest  all  the  official  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
governor,  and  shall,  when  required,  lay  the  same,  and  all  pa- 
pers, minutes  and  vouchers,  relative  thereto,,  before  either 
house  of  the  general  assembly,  and  shall  perform  such  othcff 
duties  as  may  be  enjoined  him  by  law^. 

"25.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses,  shall 
be  presented  to  the  governor;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  dign  it; 
but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  house 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections 
at  large  upon  their  journal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it;  if^ 
after  such  reconsideration,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elec- 
ted to  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent^ 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shaJl  like- 
wise be  considered,  and  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  that  house,  it  shall  be  a  law;  but  in  sudi 
cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for,  and  against  the 
bill,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively^ 
if  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor,  within  ten 
days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
hinri,  it  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it*  un- 
less the  general  assembly,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  re^ 
turn;  in  which  case  it  shall  be  a  law,  unless  sent  buck  withia 
three  days  after  their  next  meeting* 
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"26.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  the  coocttt- 
rence  of  both  houses  maj  be  necessary,  except  on  a  questioa 
of  adjbumment,  shall  be  presented  to  the  governor,  and  before 
it  shall  take  effect,  be  approved  by  him ;  or,  being  disapproved, 
?hal|  be  repassed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected^  to 
both  houses,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
in  case  of  a  bill* 
»  "27.  Contested  elections  for  a  governor  and  lieutenant  go- 
vernor, shall  be  determined  by  a  committee  to  be  selected 
from  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  and  formed  and  re- 
gulated in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law. 

"28.  The  freemen  of  this  commonwealth  (negroes,  mulat- 
<\)es  and  Indians  excited)  shall  be  armed  and  disciplined  for 
its  defence.  Those  who  conscientiously  scruple  to  bear  arms, 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  so,  but  sh^ll  pay  an  equivalent 
for  personal  service. 

"29.  The  commanding  officers  of  the  respective  re^roentd 
shall  appoint  the  regimental  staff;  brigadier  generals  their 
brigade  majors;  major  generals,  their  aids;  and  captains,  the 
non-commissioned  oflicers  of  companies. 

"30.  A  majority  of  the  field  officers  and  captains  in  each 
regiment,  shall  nominate  the  commissioned  officers  in  each 
company,  who  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  governor:  Pro- 
vided that  no  nomination  shall  be  made,  unless  two  at  least  of 
the  field  officers  are  present;  and  when  two  or  more  persons 
have  an  equal  and  the  highest  number  of  yotes,  the  field  officer 
present,  who  may  be  highest  in  commission,  shall  decide  the 
nomination. 

"31.  Sheriffs  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  in  the  following 
manner: — When  the  time  of  a  sheriff  for  any  county  may  be 
about  to  empire,  the  county  court  for  the  same  (a  majority  of 
^iU  its  justices  being  present)  shall  in  the  months  of  September, 
October  or  November  next  preceding  thereto,  recommend  to 
the  governor  two  proper  persons  to  fill  the  office,  who  are  then 
justices  of  the  county  court:  and  who  shall  in  such  recommen- 
dation pay  a  just  regard  to  seniority  in  office  and  a  regular 
rotation.  One  of  the  persons  so  recommended  shall  be  com- 
missioned by  the  governor,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  two 
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years  if  he  so  long  behave  well^  and  until  a  ^uc^essor  be  duly 
qualified.  If  the  county  courts  shall  omit  in  the  months  afore- 
said to  make  such  recommendation,  the  governor  shall  then 
nominate  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  se- 
nate, appoint  a  fit  person  to  fill  such  office. 

'^  Article  IV.' — Concerning  the  judicial  department* 

*'Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  commonwealth,  both  as 
to  matters  of  law  and  equity^  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court,  which  shall  be  styled  the  court  of  appeals,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to  time 
«rect  and  establish. 

"2.  The  court  of  appeals,  except  in  cases  othef  wise  directed 
by  this  constitution,  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only; 
which  shall  be  coextensive  with  the  state,  under  such  testric* 
lions  and  regulations,  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution,  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"3.  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall 
hold  their  offices  daring  good  behaviour;  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble cau^e  which  shall  not  be  sufficient  ground  of  impeachment) 
the  governor  shall  remove  any  of  them  on  the  address  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  house  of  the  general  assembly:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  or  causes  for  which  such  removal  may  ba 
required,  shall  be  stated  at  length  in  such  address,  and  on  the 
journal  of  each  house.  They  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for 
their'services  an  adequate  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  laW« 

"4.  The  judges  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  be  conserva^ 
tors  of  the  peace  throughout  the  state.  The  style  of  all  prOf* 
cess  shall  be  "The  commonwealth  of  Kentucky."  All  prose- 
ifeutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  conclude  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  same. 

*'5.  Thfere  shall  be  established  in  each  county  now,  or  which 
fnay  hereafter  be  erected,  within  this  commonwealth,  a  county 
court. 

"6.  A  competent  number  of  justioed  of  the  peace  shall  be 
appointed  in  each  county;  they  shall  be  commissioned  during 
VOL.  u.  p* 
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good  behaviour,  but  may  be  removed,  on  conviction  ©f  misbe^ 
baviour  in  office,  or  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  on  the  address 
of  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the  general  assembly:  Provided, 
however,  that  the  cause  or  causes  for  which  such  removal  may 
be  required,  shall  be  stated  at  length  in  such  address  and  on 
the  journal  of  each  house. 

**7.  The  number  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  to  which  the 
several  counties  in  this  commonwealth  now  established,  or' 
which  may  hereafter  be  established,  ought  to  be  entitled,  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  regulated  by  law.^ 

^^  When  a  surveyor,  a  coroner,  or  a  justice  of  the  peacey 
shall  be  needed  in  any  county,  the  county  court  for  the  same, 
a  majority  of  all  its  justices  concurring  therein,  shall  recon^- 
mend  to  the  governor  two  proper  persons  to  fill  the  office,  one 
of  whom  he  shall  appoint  thereto:  Provided,  however,  that  if 
the  county  court  shall  for  twelve  months  omit  to  make  such  re<- 
commendation,  after  being  requested  by  the  governor  to  recom^ 
mend  proper  persons,  he  shall  then  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  a  fit  person  to 
fill  such  office. 

**9.  When  a  new  county  shall  be  erected,  a  competent  num- 
ber of  justices  of  the  peace,  a  sberiiTand  coroner  therefor,  shall 
be  recommended  to  the  governor  by  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
|>er9  of  the  house  of  representatives  from  the  senatorial  dis- 
trict or  districts  in  which  the  county  is  situated — and  if  either 
of  the  persons  thus  recommended  shall  be  rejected  by  the  go- 
vernor or  the  senate,  i|ttother  person  shall  immediately  be 
xecommended  as  aforesaid. 

"10.  Each  court  shall  appoint  its  own  clerk,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  during  good  behaviour;  but  no  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed clerk,  only  pro  tempore,  who  shall  not  produce  to  the 
court  appointing  him,  a  certificate  from  a  majority  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  that  he  had  been  examined  by 
their  clerk  in  their  presence,  and  under  their  direction,  and 
that  they  judge  him  to  be  well  qualified  to  execute  the  office 
of  clerk  to  any  court  of  the  same  dignity  with  that  for  whicb 
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he  ofiers  himself.  They  shall  be  removable  for  breach  of  good 
behaviour  by  the  court  of  appeals  only,  who  shall  be  judges  of 
the  fact  as  well  as  of  the  law.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  pre» 
sent  must  concur  in  the  sentence. 

^^1  ].  All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name,  and  by  the  au* 
thority  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  sealed  with  the  state 
seal,  and  signed  by  the  governor. 

**12.  The  state  treasurer,  and  printer  or  printers  for  the 
commonwealth,  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  joint  vote 
.of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly:  Provided,  that  during 
the  recess  of  the  same,  the  governor  shall  have  power  to  fill 
vacancies  which  may  happen  in  either  of  the  said  offices. 
"Article  V. — Concerning  impeachments. 

''Sec.  1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeaching. 

"2.  All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate:  when 
sitting  for  tnat  purpose,  the  senators  shall  be  upon  oath  or 
affirmation.  No  person  shall  be  convicted: without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

**3.  The  governor  and  all  the  civil  officers,  shall  be  liable  to 
impeachment  for  any  misdemeanor  in  office;  but  judgment^ 
in  such  cases,  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  honour,  trust,  or 
profit  under  this  commonwealth;  but  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,,  trial,  and  pun- 
ishment according  to  law. 

"Article  VI. — General  provisionsi^ 

"Sec.  1.  Members  of  the  general  assembly,  and  all  officers 
executive  and  judicial^  before  they  enter  upon  the  execution, 
of  their  respective  offices,  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  af-r 
firmation:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be) 
that  1  will  be  faithful  and  true  to  the  commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, so  long  as  I  continue  a  citizen  thereof,  and  that  1  will 
faithfully  execute,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities^  the  office  ^of * 

-M       according^tolaw." 
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"2«  Treason  against  the  commonwealth,  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comroft  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  trea- 
son, unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  sdme  overt 
act,  or  his  own  confession  in  open  CQurt« 

*'3,  Every  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  serving  as  a  go- 
vernor, lieutenant  governor,  senator  or  representative,  for  the 
term  for  which  he  sJiall  h'ave  been  elected,  who  shall  be  con- 
Ticted  of  having  given,  or  offered  any  bribe  or  treat,  to  pro- 
cure his  election. 

**4.  Laws  shall  be  made  to  exclude  from  office  and  from 
suffrage,  those  who  shall  thereafter  be  convicted  of  bribery, 
perjury,  forgery,  or  other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  The 
privilege  of  free  suffrage  shall  be  supported  by  laws  regu- 
lating elections,  and  prohibiting  under  adequate  penalties,  all 
undue  influence  thereon  from  power^  bribery,  tumult,  or  other 
improper  practices. 

*^5.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  pur- 
suance of  approprbtions  made  by  law,  nor  shall  any  appro- 
priations of  money  for  the  support  of  an  army  be  made  for  a 
longer  time  than  one  year;  and  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  e^enditures  of  all  public  money, 
AM  be  published  annually. 

*«6.  The  general  assembly  shall  direct  by  law  in  what  man- 
ner, and  in  what  courtS)  suits  may  be  brought  against  the  coo^ 
inonwealth. 

"7.  The  manner  of  administering  an  oatb  or  affirmation 
shall  be  such  as  is  most  consistent  with  the  conscieBce  of  the 
deponent,  and  shall  be  esteemed  b^'  the  geiieral  assembtjr  the  ' 
most  solemn  appeal  to  God. 

^*8.  AH  laws  which  on  the  first  day  of  June  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  were  in  force  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  and  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  not  local  to 
that  state,  and  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution,  nor  to  the 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  this  com- 
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monwealth,  shall  be  in  force  within  this  state,  until  they  shall 
be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  general  assembly. 

"9.  The  copfipact  with  the  state  of  Virginia,  subject  to  such 
alterations  as  may  be  made  therein  agreeably  to  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  said  co^ipact,  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
this  constitution* 

"10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass 
such  laws  as  shall  be  n-ecessary  and  proper  to  decide  ditferen- 
ceft  by  arbitrators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  parties  who  may 
choose  that  summary  mode  of  adjustment. 

"11.  All  civil  officers  for  the  commonwealth  at  large  shall 
reside  within  the  state,  and  all  district,  county  or  town  officers, 
Avithin  their  respective  districts,  counties  or  towns,  (trustees  of 
towns  excepted,)  and  shall  keep  their  respective  offices  at  such 
places  therein  as  may  be  required  by  law:  and  al]  miUtia  offi- 
cers shall  Reside  in  the  boonds  of  the  division,  brigade,  regiment, 
battalion,  or  Company,  to  which  they  may  severally  belong. 

"12.  The  attorney  general,  and  other  attornies  for  this  com- 
monwealth  who  r£tceive  a  fixed  annu^al  salary  from  the  public 
treasury,  jjudges  and  clerks  of  courts,  justices  of  the  peace, 
surveyors  of  Jand§,  and  all  commissioned  militia  officers,  shall 
hold  tbeif  respective  offices  during  good  beliaviour  and  tlvo 
continuance  of  their  respective  courts,  under  the  exceptions 
contained  in  this  constitution. 

"13.  Absence  on  the  business  of  this  state,  or  the  United 
States,  shall  not  forfeit  a  residence  once  obtained,  so  as  to  dc»- 
prive  any  one  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  of  being  elected  or 
appointed  to  any  offic^.  under  this  commonwealth,  under  tlje 
exceptions  contained  m  this  constitution. 

"14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assenibly  to  regulate 
by  law,  in  what  cases,  and  what  deduction  from  the  salaries  oi* 
public  officers  shall  be  m^de  for  neglect  of  duty  in  their  ollicial 
capacity.  • 

"15.  Retiirns  for  all  elections  fi>r  governor,  lieutenant  go- 
vernor, and  meipbers  of  the  general  assembly^  shall  be  miidc  to 
the  secretary  for  the  time  being. 
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"IG.  In  all  elections  by  the  people,  and  also  by  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  jointly  or  separately,  the  votes 
shall  be  personally  and  publicly  given,  viva  voce. 

"17.  No  member  of  congress  nor  jperson  holding  or  exerci- 
sing any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or 
cither  of  them,  or  under  any  foreign  power,  shall  be  eligible  as 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  commonwealth,  or 
hold  or  exorcise  any  oflSce  of  trust  or  profit  under^tte  same. 

"18.  The  general  assembly  shall  direct  bylaw  how  persons 
who  are  or  who  may  hereafter  become  securities  for  public 
oflScers,  may  be  relieved  or  discharged  on  account  of  such 
securityship.  ^  / 

♦'Article  VII- — Conceniing  slaves. 

"S6c.  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pas? 
-laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
owners,  or  without  paying  their  owners  previous  to  such  eman- 
cipation a  full  equivalent  in  money  for  the  slaves  so  emanci- 
pated. They  shall  have  no  power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this 
sfate  from  bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are  deemed 
slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United  States^.so  feng  as 
any  person  of  the  same  age  or  description  shall  be  cpQtinucd 
in  slavery  by  the  l^ws  of  this  state.  They  shall  pass  laws  to 
permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to  emancipate  them,  saving  the 
rights  of  creditors,  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  a  chaise 
to  any  county  in  this  comnnonwealth.  They  shall  have  full 
power  to  prevent  slaves  being  brought  into  this,  state  as  mei^ 
chandise.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  prevent  any  slaves 
being  brought  into  this  state  from  a  fore^n  country,  and  to  pre- 
vent those  from  being  brought  into  this  state,  who  have  been 
since  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  or  may  hereafter  be  imported  Into  any  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  a  foreign  country.  And  they  shall  have  full 
power  to  pass  siich  Jaws  as  may  be  necessary,  to  oblige  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  to  provide  for 
tl\em  necessary  clothing  and  provision,  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
juries to  them  extending  to  life  or  limb,  and  in  case  of  thejiP 
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neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  such  laws, 
to  have  such  slave  or  slaves  sold  for  the  benefit?of  their  owner 
or  owners. 

*'2.  In  the  prosecution  of  slaves  for  felony,  no  inquest  by  a 
grand  jury,  shall  be  necessary,  but  the  proceedings  in  such 
persecutions  shall  be  regulated  by  law;  except  that  the  gene- 
ral assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  them  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  an  impartial  trial  by  petit  jury. 

**Article  VIII. — The  seat  of  government  shall  continue  in 
the  town  of  Frankfort,  until  it  shall  be  removed  by  law:  Pro- 
vided however,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  house  of  the  general  assembly,  shall  concur  in  the  pas» 
sage  of  such  law.  ' 

''Article  IX. — Mode  ofrevimig  the  comtitution. 

"When  experience  shall  point  out  tlie  necessity  of  amend- , 
ing  this  constitution,  and  when  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  eafCb  house  of  the  general  assembly,  shall  within  the 
first  twenty  days  of  Ihejr  stated  annual  session,  concur  in  pass- 
ing a  law  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  good  people  of  this  conri- 
mon wealth  as  to  the  necessity  and  (expediency  of  calling  a 
conveXition,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  sheriifs  and  other 
returning  oflScers  at  the  next  general  election  which  shall  be 
held  for  representatives,  after  the  passage  of  such  law  to  open 
a  poll  for,  and  make  a  return  to  the  secretary  for  the  time  be* 
ing,  of  the  names  of  all  those  entitled  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives who  have  voted  for  calling  a  convention:  and  if  there- 
upon it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the"  citizens  of  this 
state  enititled  to  vote  for  representatives,  have  voted  for  a  con- 
vention, the  general  assembly  shall  direct  that  a  similar  poll 
shall  be  opened,  and  taken  for  the  next  year;  and  if  there* 
upon  it  shall  appear,  that  a  majority  of  all  the  citizens  of  ^his 
state  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives,  have  voted  for  a  con- 
vention, the  general  assembly  shall  at  their  next  session  call  a 
convention,  to  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  shall  be  ia 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  no  more:  to  be  chosen  \n  the 
same  manner  and  proportion,  at  the  same  places,  and  at  the 
tome  time,  that  representatives  are,  by  citiasens  entitled  to  voto 
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for/ representatives;  and  to  meet  within  three  months  after  the 
said  election,  for  the  purpose  of  t-eadopjing,  amending,  or 
changing  this  constitution.  But  if  it  should  appear  bjr  the 
votes  of  either  year  as  aforesaid,  that  a  majority  of  all  the  citi- 
Kens  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives,  did  not  vote  for  a  con- 
vention, a  convention  shall  not  be  called. 

*^4rticle  X. — That  the  general^  great  and  essential  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognised  and 
established,  we  declahe, 

"Sec.  1.  That  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact^ 
arc  equal;  that  no  man  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclu- 
sive, separate,  public  emoluments  or  privileges,  from  the  com- 
munity, but  in  consideration  of  public  servieics. 

"2.  That  all  power  ia  inherent  in  the  people,  aod  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for 
their  peace,  safety  and  happiness:  For  tlie  advancement  of 
these  ends,  they  have  at  all  times  an  unajienable  and  indefeisi* 
hie  right  to  alter,- reform  or  abolish  their  government  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  think  proper. 

*'3.  Tlmt  all  men  have  a  natural  aad  indefeisible  right  to 
worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences;  that  no  man*  shall  be  cempelled  to  attend,  erect, 
or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry 
against  his  consent;  that  no  human  authority  ought,  in  any 
case  whatever,  to  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science; and  that  qo  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law,  to 
any  religious  societies  or  modes  of  worship. 

"4.  That  the  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  capacities  of  any 
citizen  shall  in  no  wise  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on  account 
of  his  religion. 

"5.  That  all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

"6.  That  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  held 
sacred,  and  the  right  thereof  r<*main  inviolate. 

"7.  That  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person  who 
undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  or 
any  branch  of  government;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to 
restrain  the  right  thereof.  The  free  communication  of  tbought€ 
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citizen  may  'freely  speak,  ^j^ite  and  pririt  on  any  dabject,  being 
responsible  for  the  abtise  of  that  liberty. 

**8.  In  prosecutions  for  the  pubfJlcation  of  papers  investiga« 
ting  the  official  conduct  of  bfficers^  cTr  men  in  a  public  capacity, 
orivhere  the  matter  published  is  proper'for  public  iriformation, 
the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in  ^viidnce.  Add  ih  all  indidt- 
mefnts  fot  libels,  the  jury  shall  have  ^  right  *to  detefrmine  the 
lalv  and  tbe  facts,  tinder  th^  direction  of  the  tourt,  as  th  other 
cases. 

"9.  '^Pbat  the  people  sh^ll  be  sfedirfein  Aieirjpersoif)s,hbuses^ 
papers  and  possessions  fVoin  unreasonable  seizures  and  searches; 
and  that  no  warrant  to  search  any  place  or  to  seize  any  {person 
or  things, Bhall  Issufe  tvithotit  descHbibg  them  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  nor  vtuthodt  probable  cause  supfioHed  by  bath  <k  a&rma- 
tiotti 

"lO.  That  in  all  trimlnal  prosecutldns,  the  accused  hatha 
right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel;  to  demand  the  na* 
ture  "knd  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him;  to  ftieet  the 
witnesses  facfe  to  face  j  to  have  <tompulsory  pVOCess  for  obtain* 
it)g  witnesses  in  bis  favour;  and,  in  prosecutions  by  ihdictmcint 
or  infotmation^  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  ^n  impartial  jury  rf 
the  vicinage ;  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  io  give  evidence 
against  himself,  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  his  life,  hfaerty,  oi? 
property,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  thci 
land. 

"11.  That  no  pei*sOu  shall  for  any  indictable  ofencci  be  pro* 
ceeded  against  criminally  by  information,  except  in  cases 
arising  ih  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  by  leave  of  the 
court,  for  oppression  or  misdemeanor  in  office* 

•*!?*  No  person  shall  for  the  same  offence  be  twice  piit  in 
jeopardy  of  his  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  any  matins  property  b^. 
taken  or  applied  to  public  Usef  without  the  consent  of  his  re;^ 
presentatives,  and  without  just  compensation  being  previously 
made  to  nim. 

*M3.  That  all  courts  «hall  be  open^  and  every  t^ersooi  fof 
VOL,  ih  i^ 
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any  injury  done  bim  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  repnlatfoiiy* 
shall  have  remedy  by  the  dae  course  of  law,  and  right  and 
justice  administered  without  sale,  denial  or  delay. 

^14.  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised, 
unless  by  the  legislature  or  its  authority. 

"15.  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

"16.  That  all  prisoners  shall  hot  bailable  by  sufficient  secu- 
rities, unless  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is  evident,  or 
presumption  great;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

*'17.  That  the  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumption of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison,  after  deli- 
vering up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  1 8.  That  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  jaw  impairing  con- 
tracts,,shall  be  made. 

"19.  That  no  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felpny 
by  the  legislature. 

"20.  That  no  attainder  shall  work  corruption  ofblood^nor, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  offender,  forfeiture  of  estate  to 
the  commonwealth. 

"21.  That  the  estate  of  Such  persons  as  shall  destroy  theif 
own  lives,  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in  case  of  natural  death  ^ 
and  if  any  perron  shall  be  killed  by  casualty,  there  shall  be  no 
forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 

"22.  That  the  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  asemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to 
.those  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  government  for  redress 
of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  petition,  address^ 
or  remonstrance. 

"23.  That  the  rights  of  the  citizens  to  bear  arms  in  defence 
of  themselves  and  the  state,  shall  not  be  questioned. 

"24.  That  no  standing  army  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  kept 
up  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  military  shall 
in  all  cases,  and  at  all  tidies,  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
civil  power. 
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.  V25.  That  na  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

♦*36.  That  the  legislature  shall  not  grant  any  title  of  nobiUty 
or  hereditary  distinction,  nor  create  any  office,  the  appoint- 
ment to  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  during  good 
behaviour. 

"27.  That  emigration  from  the  state  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

"28.  To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the  high  powers 
which  we  have  delegated,  we  declare,  that  every  thing  in 
thi§  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate ;  and  that  all  laws 
contrary  thereto,  or  contrary  to  this  constitution,  shall  be  void. 

"Schedule. — That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  al- 
terations and  amendments  made  in  the  constitution  of  this  com- 
mon  wealth,  and  in  order  to  carry  the  same  into  complete  ope*  , 
ration,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained : 

"Sec^  1.  That  all  laws  of  this  commonwealth  in  force  at  the 
time  of  making  the  said  alterations  ancf  amendments,  and  not 
inconsistent  therewith,  and  all  rights,  actions,  prosecutions, 
claims,  and  contracts,  as  well  of  individuals  as  of  bodies  corpo- 
rate, shall  continue  aa  if  the  said  alteratipns  and  amendments 
had  not  been  made* 

"2.  T-hat  all  officers  now  filling  any  office  or  appointment, 
shall  continue  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  or  appointments  for  the  terms  therein  expressed,  unless 
by  this  constitution  it  is  otherwise  directed. 

"3.  The  oaths  of  office  herein  directed  to  be  taken,  may  be 
administered  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  until  the  legislature 
shall  otherwise  direct* 

"4.  The  general  assembly,  to  be  held  in  November  next, 
shall  apportion  the  representatives  and  senators,  and  lay  offthe 
state  into  senatorial  districts  conformable  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  this  constitution.  In  fixing  those  apportion- 
ments^ and  in  establishing  those  districts,  they  shall  take  for 
their  guide  the  enumeration  directed  by  law  to  be  made  in  the 
present  year,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  tax,  and  the  appor-' 
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tioBmeots  thus  made,  shall  remain,  unaltered  until  the  end  of 
the  stated  annual  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  three. 

^5,  In  order  th?it  no.  inconvenience  may  aiyse  from  the 
change  made  by  this  constitution,  in.  the  tirale  of  iiolding  th&. 
general  election,  it  is  hereby  ordained,  that,  the  first,  election- 
ibr  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  in  the 
y^r  eighteen  hundred.  The  persons  then  elected  shall  con^ 
tinue  in  oflSce  during  the  several  terms  of  service  prescribed- 
l?y  this  constitution,  and  until  the  next  general  election,  which 
shall  be  held  after  their  s?iid  terms  shall  have  respectively  ex- 
pired. The  returns  for  the  said  first  election  of  govenM>r  and. 
lieutenant  governor  shall  be  made  to  the  secretary,  within  fif- 
teen days  from  the  day  of  election,  who  shall,  as  soon  as  may 
lie,  examine  and  couqt  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two> 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  or  district  courts,  and  shall  de- 
clare who  are  the  persons  thereby  duly  elected,  and  g^ve  them 
official  notice  of  their  election:  and.  if  any  persons  shall- be' 
equal  and  highest  on  the  poll,  the  said  judges  and  secretary 
shall  determine  the  election  \^y  loU 

"6.  This  constitution,  except  so  much  tfiereof  as  is  therein 
otherwise  directed,  shall  not  be  in  force,  until  the  first  day  oli 
June,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred^  on  which  d^y  the  whole 
thereof  sh^ll  take  full  and  complete  eflfect" 

Monday,  November  the  4th,  a  quorum  of  the  Iegisla4»re 
assembled ;  and  on  the  next  day,  the  governor  nmde  his  com- 
munications. The  topics  are  all  local,  except  that  he  notices 
'  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  sessicjp,  which  having  been 
sent  to  the  different  states,  had  in  a  variety  of  instances,  been 
acted  upon,  and  the  results  tr^ismitted-^ these  he  ppomised 
should  be  laid  before  the  two  houses.  He  also  represented,  as 
he  had  at  the  former  session,  that  the  revenue  was  materially 
deficient. 

John  Breckenridge,  now  the  favourite,  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 
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At  tius  sesstoD)  the  seat  of  John  SmUh,  a  member  of  the 
house  of  represeDtativeS)  was  declared  to  be  vacaDt,  betause, 
having  been  sheriff  of  Franklin  county,  he  had  not  obtained 
his  qaietrAs  from  the  auditor  of  public  accounts.  Similar  facts 
were  reported  as  to  two  other  members,  who  probably  shared 
Ihe  same  fate^  But  Mr.  Smith  again  offered  hin^elf  to  tlie 
people,  and  was  elected  by  them. 

The  resolutions  of  the  different  ^tes  responding  to  those  of 
Kentucky^  on  the  subject  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  above 
alluded  to,  leaving  been  sent  to  the  house,  were  taken  up :  and' 
never,  probably,  was  an  experiment,  les^  satisfactory,  than  that' 
which  had  been  made  on  the  sense  o^  the  nation,  relative  to 
the  character^  quality,  and  faculties,  of  the  general  govern- 
rnent^  as  to  these  laws.  Virginia  was.  tl»  only  state  who 
approved  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Kentucky,  as  detailed 
on  a  former  page  of  this  history— of  course,  the  only  one  who 
was  reciprocated  in  turn  by  her.  A  majority  of  all  the  states- 
had  disapproved ;  and  some  in  terms  less  courteous  than  ap- 
peared to  be  agreeable  to  the  great  njen  of  the  time :  who 
however,  in  an  inopaired  energy  of  resistance,  and  in  an  altered 
tone  of  sentiment,  betraying  somewhat  of  that  awkwardness 
which  proceeds  from  a  conviction  of  error,  without  the  grace 
of  retraction,  terminated  an  efibii;  at  justification,,  by  a  protest: 
against  the  two  obnoxious  laws.  And  thu^  ended  the  chapter,* 
in  the  legislature. 

In  a  survey  of  the  Kentucky  river,  by  Martin  Hawkins,  Drom 
Frankfort  to  the  mouth,,  exhibiting  each  rapid,  in  its  extent, 
and  descent,  the  total  of  all  united,  is,  forty-^ine  feet  and  four 
iliches  fall,  on  the  whole  extefnt  of /or^r  thousand  Jh&  hundred  and 
ffty  yards;  broken  into  seventeen  or  eighteen  different  falls,  of 
unequal  lengths.  This  representation,  was  accompanied  by 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  necessary  to  jnalie  each  navigable ; 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to*"nine  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars." Suggesting  at  the  sanf»e  time,  that  ten  thousand  dollars 
would  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
throughout  its  whole  extent ;  and  that  there  were  persons  ready 
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to  trndertake  the  work,  at  the  rate  of  one  thotiBand  dollai^  a 
year,  atid  receive  their  pay  in  land  at  fifty  dollars  per  hundred 
acres. 

The  proposals,  or  suggestions,  thos  publicly  made^were  not 
encouraged — the  navigation  remains  unimproved — the  lands 
then  in  market,  under  the  head  right  laws,  have'  been  sold,  at 
forty  dollars,  twenty  dollars,  and  even  less,  per  hundred  acres: 
the  money  converted  into  bank  stock — and  that  so  managed, 
by  creating  rival  banks,  and  by  other  means,  no  less  injudi- 
cious; until  the  stock  is  reduced  twenty  per  cent  below  Com- 
monwealth's Bank  paper,  which  in  the  exchange  market  for 
money  of  the  United  States,  at  the  most,  is  worth  fifty  centa 
in  the  dollar.  And  what  is  also  a  fact,  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded  on  this  page,  is,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  country* 
adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  policy,  which  have  conducted 
the  legislaUon  of  Kentucky,  in  these  matters,  are  eager  to  re- 
move the  court  of  appeals,  from  office,  for  haviAg  declared,  a 
Jaw  unconstitutional,  zi>hich  requires  a  coniract  creditor j  to  take 
the  commonwealth's  bank  paper ^  for  a  bona  fide  debt,  on  a  rqplevi/ 
of  three  months — or  toait  tioo  years  for  his  debt — and  then  get  it  as 
he  can*  Shall,  or  shall  not,  the  judges  be  broke  for  this  cause, 
js  now  the  great  question,  which  divides,  and  agitates,  the  peo- 
ple, and  upon  which  the  election  of  representatives  is  tp  turn 
in  August  of  the  present  year,  1 824. 

Thus,  it  appears,  we  are  the  same  kind  of  people  now,  as  in 
1799,  alive  to  our  rights,  but  blind,  to  our  interest,  and  even 
to  the  demands  of  common  justice.  Tenacious,  to  a  de-* 
gree  of  jealousy,  which  subjects  us  to  imposition,  and  to 
the  nurture. of  imposters,  about  our  sovereignty;  both,  as 
a  state,  and  as  a  people;  and  which  we  have  deposited 
in  written  constitutions,  for  our  gpvernment,  and  protec- 
tion; and  as  it  was  thought  not  to  be  r^ssumed  and  abused,  by 
any  demagogue,  and  his  followers,  who  choose  to  deny"  the  re- 
straints of  the  constitution,  of  the  state;  or  of  the  general  go- 
vernment. We  are  however,  under  the  government  of  a  good 
democratic  majority,  whose  will  makes  the  constitution,  as  it 
does  the  laws— just  as  they  want  it.     Should  this  be  thought 
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€d  have  the  appearance  of  levity:  Then  it  is  most  gravely  ap- 
prehended, that  a  constitution  never  was,  nor  ever  will  he, 
preserved  by  a  dentocracy,  which  counts  its  majority  from  the 
nether  end  of  society;  whence  is  necessarily  embraced,  tiie 
greatest  mass  of  ignorance,  and  tlie  leabt  attachment  to  good 
order,  or  constitutional  restraint.  i 

Early  in  the  session,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  incorpo^ 
iating  a  vineyard  society,  in  order  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  A  vineyard,  was  commenced  under  a  few  SwitS 
emigrants,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  above  the 
mouth  of  Hickman's  creek.  It  was  thought  for  a  few  years 
that  it  would  succeed ;  but  subsequently  it  has  declined,  and 
is  now  extinct,  or  but  little  productive.  Whether  it  is  a  sub^ 
ject  not  adapted  to  corporation  management,  and  has  failed  for 
w^t  of  care,  and  proper  cultivation,  or  has  yielded  to  the  sc« 
verity  of  winter  speHs.of  weather,  which  so  often  kill  the  fruit, 
and  sometimes  affect  the  trees,  has  not  been  precisely  detei^ 
mined,  nor  will  the  subject,  be  here  discussed. 

Hardin  county,  was  divided — whence  came  Breckenrid^e, 
to  take  effect  from  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1800 — "Beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  Blackford's  creek,  running  with  Ohio  county 
line  to  Rough  creek,  then  up  said  creek  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Big  Clifty;  from  thence  such  a  course  as  will  strike  the  Big 
spring  on  the  road  leading  from  Elizabethtown  to  Harain's 
settlement,  thence  such  a  course  as  will  strike  the  head  of 
Wolf  creek,  thence  down  the  said  creek  to  the  Ohio  river,  and 
down  the  said  river  to  the  beginning." 

Green  River  settlers,  who  had  not  paid  their  instalments  for 
lands,  were  allowed  the  further  time  often  months. 

County  courts  were  authorized  to  license  one  or  more  of 
their  body,  to  celebrate  the  riteft  of  matiinaony:  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  rules  prescribed  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel — and 
subject  to  like  penalties. 

The  county  of  Floyd,  was  made  to  have  effect  from  (he  1st 

of  June,  1800.  "Beg'mning  at  tlie  mouth  of  Beaver  creek  near 

*the  narrows  of  Licking;  thence  north  thirty    degrees   east 

to  the  Mason  line  \  the^nce  with  said  line  to  a  point  opposite  the 
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head  of  Liltk  Sandy;  thence  a  straight  direction  io  the  forto 
of  Great  Sandy;  thence  along  the  division  line  between  thi# 
£taite  and  the  state  of  Virginia,  to  the  bead  watereof  the  main 
branch  of  Kentucky;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  mouth  of 
Qaicksand ;  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  fifty  mite  tree  on  the 
state  road;  thence  along  said  road  in  a  direction  to  Mount 
Ssterling,  to  Black  water;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  Bftouth 
thereof;  thence  down  Licking  to  the  beginning." 

It  appears,  that  a  ratio  of  five  hundred  qualified  electoi^ 
gave  a  representation  of  sixty-two  members,  for  the  next  house 
of  representatives.  The  senators,  were  as  one  to  four  repre- 
tentatives* 

Knox  county,  was  taken  from  Lincrfn— 4o  have  effect  from 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  IBOO.  ^Beginning  where  the  Pu- 
laski line  strikes  the  Tennessee  line,  and  with  the  last  meiif- 
tioned  line  east  to  the  top  of  Cumberland  onountam;  thence 
along  said  mountain  to  the  Madison  line,  and  with  the  smne  to 
a  point  due  east  of  the  branch  of  Kentucky  river  that  the  wil- 
derness road  goes  down,  thence  up  said  branch  to  said  toad; 
thence  with  said  road,  to  the  aforesaid  Madison  line,  and  with 
the  same  to  the  head  of  Rockcastle  river,  and  down  the  said 
river  to  the  Pulaski  line,  and  with  that  line  to  the  begmning.'* 

An  act  for  incorporating  the  Frankfort  bridge  company,  had 
for  its  object,  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across  the  Kentucky 
river  opposite  Frankfort.     It  expired  without  effect.  ^  * 

The  **certaln  certificates,"  mentioned  in  the  title  6f  an  act 
of  this  session,  are  those  mentioned  in  the  act  of  separation — • 
for  the  redemption  and  payment  of  which,  provision  was  now 
made. 

Three  divorces  were  authorized,  by  as  many  laws^  on  a 
jury's  finding  the  facts  alleged.  V,  All  the  complaints  were  on 
the  part  of  the  wives. 

The  county  of  Nicholas  was  created  at  thfe  session,  to  com* 
mence,  and  have  effect,  from  the  1st  day  of  June,  1800 — **be- 
ginning  af  the  mouth  of  Fleming  creeft,  and  to  run  thence 
along  the  Fleming  county  line,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Flat  fork 
of  Johnson's  fork  of  J^icking;  thence  on  a  straight  line  to  a 
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htoch  iikk  marked)  sit  mit^  flhom  the  Lower  JMue  Licks,  hear 
^he  middle  trace;  .thence  a  straight  Itn'e  to  where  the  Bracken 
line  crosses  the  said  north  fork;  thence  with  the  saiA  BradceQ 
line,  to  Licking  river  ^  t^^feitce  tip  $aid  river  to  the  Bodrhott 
and  Harrison  Une;  thence  with  the  said  liriej  so  far  that  a 
line  run  j)araUel  with  the  general  coarse  of  that  jpieLrt  of  Lick* 
ing  river,  which  is  included  bfet^een  the  Uppier  blue  Licks, 
and  the  point  where  the  Bourbon  ^nd  Harrison  line  strikes  the 
3aid  river,  shall  cross  thie  Limestone  iroad,  at  an  aSh  stuihp| 
bear  the  Irish  station,  the  beginning  place  of  certain  surveys 
made  for  HaweiJ  and  dthers;  the  said  line  to  continue  thfe 
^ame  course  to  the  Montgomery  line;  thence  with  Ihe  said 
Une,  to  Licking  river;  and  thience  do\Vh  said  nVet  to  liie  be- 
ginning." 

Eighty-eight  actsj  were  passed  at  this  Sessioh^  the  last  ex; 
pected  to  be  held  under  the  first  constitution.  Many  were 
jprivate,  and  merely  personal— others  to  legalize  what  wai 
illegally  done-^some  relative  td  towns— and  not  a  iFew  con- 
terning  otheb  local  n^atters,  of  various  kinds. 

The  receipts  in  the  public  treasury,  for  this  year,  werd 
eleven  thousand  ttvo  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds;  which 
with  the  balance  of  the  last  year,  made  fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-fdur  pounds.  Expenditiiresj  fourteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  three  pounds.  ,  Balance,  six  hiind^red 
and  sixty-one  pounds;  .  - 

A  motion  was  made,  to  tonie  id  aresoluttoh  to  Vacate  tha 
Seats  of  such  members  as  were  at  the  time  judges,  or  justices, 
bfthe  qilarter  session  courts,  tt  was  postponed^  oi:  committed; 
ihe  actual  result  has  escaped  research:  the  KSct^  however,  of 
there  being  such  niembers  in  the  house,  is  conclusively  implied* 
Whence  results  another  conclusion,  of  no  little  importance- 
it  is,  that  the  sovereign  infallible  judges  and  preservers  ^f  the  conr 
blitution^  "the  people^'  require  to  be  rejudgeil,  and  revised: 
Inasririuch  as  it  seems  most  clear,  that  qtiartier  session  judges 
are  a  part  of  the  judiciarjF;  and  that  a  most  material  part  .of 
the  constitution  was  violated,  by  electing  tlieni  to  seats  in  tkp 
legislature^ 

voi.  11.  R* 
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An  act  ^f  ibis  sessien  authorized  an  appropriation  «f  six 
thousand  acres  of  vacant  land  south  of  Green  river,  for  the 
use  and  emolument  of  manufacturers  of  wool,  cotton,  brass  or 
iron,  who  should  settle  on  it,  at  the  rate  of  five  families  for 
each  thousand  acres,  before  the  1st  of  January,  1803,  carry  on 
their  trade  in  good  faith,  and  pay  forty  dollars  the  hundred 
acres  in  four  equal  annual  payments*  The  execution  of  the 
act  was  placed  under  the  care  of  trustees.  It  being,  however, 
badly  digested,  improvident,  and  impracticable;  it  is  believed 
its  terms  were  not  embraced,  and  that  it  expired  under  its  own 
lioutations  without  effect. 

The  clerk  to  the  commissioners  for  adjusting  Green  River 
land  claims,  having  received  more  money  than  he  had  account^* 
ed  for,  an  act  passed  requiring  him  to  account;  and  in  case  of 
failure,  declared  him  subject  to  the  penalties,  which  were  pre^ 
Iscribed  for  delinquent  sheriffs.  He  sstiil  failing  to  account,  was 
prosecuted  for  the  penalties,  and  judgment  rendered  against 
him:  from  which  he  appealed,  and  was  relieved;  by  the  court^g 
considering  the  law  expostfactoj  unconstitutional^  and  void;  as 
it  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  legislature  passed  an  act  for 
the  appointment  by  the  county  courts,  of  inspectors,  collectors, 
and  their  depuHesj  surveyors  of  the  highways,  constables,  and 
countyjailors;  the  act  to  have  effect  after  the  Ist  of  June,  ISCH); 
that  was,  under  the  new  constitution^  without  perceiving  any 
authority  for  it:  that  beijig  the  day  on  which,  the  constitution 
itself,  that  provided  for  their  appointment  under  its  own  legis* 
lation,  was  to  commence  its  operation.  Perhaps  a  more  palpa. 
ble  misconception  of  power,  never  entered  into  the  heads  of 
any  law  makers,  before,  or  since.  There  being  not  even  the 
colour  of  necessity  for  it;  since  it  was  declared  in  the  schedule, 
that  the  officers  then  in  appointment  were  to  continue  for  the 
time  expressed,  unless  displaced  by  the  constitution;  which 
those  provided  for  by  the  act,  were  not;  and  moreover,  the 
governor  could  make  all  appointments^  to  fill  vacancies,  wbeA 
the  other  mes^is  failed* 
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Tbe  election  law,  passed  by  the  same  legislature,  respecting^ 
the  governor,  &c.  to  6rganize  the  new  government,  bding 
authorized  by  the  convention,  was  in  that  respect  correct. 

With  this  session,  ceased  the  legislative  functions,  under  the 
first  constitution;^  after  having,  in  eleven  sessions,  added  six 
hundred  and  fifty  laws  to  the  statute  book.  From  sixty,  to  sixty 
three  or  four,,  of  these,  were  concerning  towns;  although  the 
forty-first,  vested  a  power  ih  the  county  courts,,  to  establitb 
towns,  appoint  trustees,  &c.  &c. 

Occasional  observations  having  been  made,  with  a  view  to 
convey  an  idea  to  th^  reader,  of  the  character  of  the  session 
acts,  nothing  more  of  the  kiiid  will  be  added  here.  Whoevef 
attends  to  the  subject,  will  be  struck  with  the  frequent  changes 
in  the  courts,  and  in  the  execution  lkw&;  which,  if  it  were  pos* 
sible,  should  be  fixed'  aad  immutable^  The  observer  of  the 
legislative  course  under  tiie  constitution,  can  but  be  equally 
aflected,by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  acts  which  violate  prir 
rate  rights  to  seal  property,  as  well  by  their  retroactive  effects, 
aa  by  vesting  power  in  one  or  another,  to  sell  lands  belonging 
to  infants,,  as  well  as  those  of  adults,  without  th^ir  consent.  /2c- 
lieff  also,  of  one  kind  or  other,  either  to  private  individuals  who 
shouM  have  been  left  to  seek  it  in'a  court  of  law,  or  equity;  or 
to  public  functionaries,,  who  had  violated  the  laws,  and  ran  to 
the  legislature  to  cover  their  ignorance  or  design  from  the  con- 
sequences,, by  legalizing  what  was  illegally  done,  makes  a  fi- 
gure in  the  code;  besides  those  acts^  of  direct  interference 
between  creditor,  and  debtor,  by  means  of  replevy,  and  other- 
wise :  which  taken  together  as  a  body  of  evidence,  goe?  to  prove 
great  defects  in  the  political  morality  of  the  law  makers,  and 
separately,  furnishes  precedents  for  every  species  of  irregular^ 
and  incorrect  legislation*  Not  that  there  are  no  good  laws  ; 
there  are  certainly  many;  for  at  difierent  times,  different  moral 
and  political  jfeelipgs  have  prevailed;  but  so  predominant  has 
been  the  disposition  to  change,  that  but  few  acts  have  escaped 
its  ignorance,  its  love,  its  rage,  or  its  malice. 
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The  next  legislation  to  be  explored,  will  be  under  the  new 
^ot^titutinKi;  which,  it  is  believed,  offers  no  better  security  for 
the  9afftj  of  private  rights,  or  the  consistency  or  intelligencfj 
^f  legislation,  or  tiie  paaintenoince  of  pi^blic  f^ith.  But  it  shall 
first  be  seen,  and  then  said,  what  it  has  brought  foftl). 

(t  is  not,  however,  to  be  under^tood,^  that  this  history  has 
imdertaken  to  enunoerate^  sum  qp,  ^nd  balance,  the  ^ood,  an4 
\\\e  evil^  of  legislation,  for  the  thirty  ye^^r^  and  more^  during 
which  the  government  has  been  in  operation*  ]3ut,  taking  it 
fair  grants  that  the  country  i$  entitled  to  a  good  goyernment; 
^at  it  possesses  the  materials  ibr  such  an  ope;  which^  pptwith* 
(Itandingi  it  has  not;  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  thi^  work,  which 
will  not  be  abandonedji  ^o  to  connect  observations  with  facts^  as 
to  satisfy  the  cpmrnunitj,^  ^ith  wbon^  it  remmns  to  correct  legis-. 
lation,.  tb^t  the  way  to  have  gqod  laws,  is  to  elect  proper  charac* 
ten  only,  to  m^ke  laiv^;  ^n  enterprise  of  hopeless  achieyexgaentt 
under  the  present  c<Ni§tituition ;  oinso  to  change  the  consUtutioo, 
as  to  epsifre  a  government,  ap  good  ip  fact,  ^  human  frailty  wilt 
^mit;  Tba^  i|?t  QA^  mch  better  tbiva  tbe  |»rff9ent;^ 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

£ourbon  resolulions — Census — Govemor^s  comr^unications^  and 
Legislative  proceedings — Mr^  Jefferson^  president  of ^Jhe  United 
States — Circuit  Courts  abolished — JVew  Orleans^'port  shut — Loiiiir 
siana  bqught — District  and  General  Courts  abolishedj  and  Circuit 
Courts  established — Greenup^  governor — Mr.  Jefferson  again  presi-; 
dent — Colonel  Burr  visits  Kentucky — ^'Western  norld^^^  pabiished  ; 
Sebastian's  pensio7\ — Burr'^s  Intrigue — Various  proceedings — 06- 
servations^  ire  ^c. 

» 

£1800.]  In  the  annals  of  1800,  it  is  thought,  may  be  in- 
serted, notices  of  a  meeting  of  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Bour- 
bon county;  whose  avowed  object,  was  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, the  alarming  situation  of  the  country,  occasioned  by  the 
great  scarcity  of  money;  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
*Hoti^  ruin^'  of  the  citizens,  by  abstaining  from  a  destructive 
intercourse  ^itb  merchants.  And  to  effect  it,  these  good  citi- 
zens entered  into  various  resolutions — the  first,  and  most  imr 
ports^nt  q{  which,  is,  as  follows: 

*^That  after  the  first  day  of  April  next,  we  will  not  purchase 
from  merchants,  traders,  or  others,  any  of  the  following  enupne- 
rated  imported  manufactured  articles,  to  wit:  woollens,  linens, 
cottons,  sUks,  bats,  shoes,  saddles,  sugars,  or  liquors,  (wine  fcr 
medicine  eiccepted)  unless  the  s'lme  can  be  purchased  and 
gaii  for,  in  articles  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  this  state.'* 

This  is  not  exactly  a  non^-intercourse  with  the  atlantic  states ; 
even  if  it  bad  been  general,  while  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
but  very  partial ;  it  is,  however,  a  proposed  mean,  in  effect, 
for  banishing  money,  from  the  country,  under  the  absurd  idea 
of  rendering  it  more  plenty,  by  starvation,  or  barter.  As  if  to 
render  money  useless  was  the  way  to  ndalce  ft  plenty. 

It  may  be  f rue,  that  before  money  Ivas  brought  into  up^,  ex. 
changes,  constituted  the  barter,  or  •traffic,  of  rude  tribes  of 
uncivilized  men.  With  money,  of  whatever  it  was  made,  com- 
menced merchandise — for  then  there  w^s  a  common  measure, 
Vy  which  to  re^v^late  exchanges,  and  to  liquidate  baldnces* 
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Money,  being  once  recognised,  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
things,  becan^e  hence  their  equivalent — in  reality,  their  repre- 
sentative, and  substitute:  and  by  consequence,  the  object  of 
desire,  with  all  nten,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  a  stimulus  to 
their  industry,  care,  and  ecomon^y.  Not  as  a  thing  which  they 
could  eat,  ^ink,  or  wear,  or  which  would  directly  gratify  any 
one  appetite ;  hut^  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  convertible  into 
any  thifig,  and  every  thing,  that  a  man  could  desire.  How  to 
obtain  it,  ha^  therefore  been  a  subject  o(  perplexing  inquiry,, 
with  political  economists^  and  superficial  legislators,  in  most 
ciriKzed  nations,  for  ages.  The  prudent  man  knows,  that  it  \» 
effected  by  industry,  and  care,  under  a  government  whose  ad- 
ministration ensures  punctuality  in  payments;  and  that  other- 
wise, it  eludes  every  inquiry.  In  vain,  are  non-importation 
and  non-consumption  associations,  or  laws.  Absurd  are  com- 
binations against  merchants.  Compel  those  who  consume,  to 
pay  for  what  they  buy,  and  their  intercourse  with  merchants, 
will  never  injure  them ;  although  they  deal  not  in  the  exchange 
of  articles,  but  sell  for  money  only.  Leave  it  to  the  grower 
or  manufacturer  of  the  article,  and  his  merchant,  to  settle  the 
terms  of  their  dealing;  and  it  will  be  adjusted,  ta  their  mutual 
convenience. 

To  limit  consumption,'  or  restrain  commercial  intercourse^ 
between  citizens  of  the  same  country,  with  the  view  of  makibg 
money  plenty,  or  of  preventing  the  ruin  of  the  people,  is  a  mis- 
take in  policy,  of  the  grossest  kind.  The  people  need  but  one 
sumptuary  law;  and  that  may  be  written  in  two  words,  '^Pay 
punctually." 

The  next  resolve  of  the  Bourbon  meeting,  is  the  result  of 
sound  sense;  they  say,  **We  will  encourage  the  raising  of  sheep, 
the  cultivation  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton — and  promote  home 
manufactures  of  every  kind:"  which  with  the  addition  of  four 
words — ^^'as  far  as  prudent,"  would  have  been  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable. 

But  there  is  no  danger  bf  too  much  being  done  in  pursuance 
'^  the  course  suggested.     It  was  not  generally  adopted  then — 
ven  yet,  i«  it  overmuch  practised* 
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1  On  the  Ist  of  June  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  second,  call- 
ed the  new,  constitution  of  Kentucky,  took  effect:  it  may  be 
said,  without  even  an  emotion,  much  less  commotion.  The 
last  governor,*iinder  the  first  constitution,  was  elected  to  the 
same  office,  under  the  isecond;  the  lieutenant  governor,  a 
new  officer^  and  ex-offici<^,  speaker  of  the  senate,  who  was 
Alexander  S.  Bu)litt,>  and  also  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  had  been  elected  also  at  the  same  time,  agreeably  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  convention,  without  opposition  to  the 
change.  Such  is  the  benign  influence  of  the  great  republic 
can  principle  of  free  states,  "that  the  will  of  the  majority  ex- 
pressed according  to  the  constitution,  i^  the  law  of  the  land^ 
to  which  all  are  in  duty  bound  to  submit*"  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple, which  ^very  citizen  of  Kentucky  should  impress  upon 
his  own  heart,  and  upon  the  heart  of  his  son.  It  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  declaring  unconstitutional  laws,  voi(jl;  and  of  admit- 
ting the  constitution,  to  be  paramount,  to  all  acts  of  the  legis- 
ture;  and  although  alterable  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, yet  in  no  other  way,  than  that  prescribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Give  these  principles  complete  effect — place  them  under 
the  guarantee  of  good  faith,  supported  by  adequate  penal 
sanctions,  with  a  firm  executive,  and  judiciary,  to  enforce  them  j 
and  a  constitution  may  be  preserved,  without  difficulty,  as  to 
good  citizens,  and  in  defiance  of  the  bad.  Than  which,  nothing 
in  political  science,  nor  in  social  intercourse,  is  more  important. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  confidence;  as  the  constitution  itself  id 
the  foundation  of  all  legal '•obligation;  contradistinguished 
from  moral  obligation.  Why  is  moral  obligation,  ever  during 
and  ever  binding,  on  mankind,  in  all  situations?  It  is,  because 
it  has  its  foundation  in  a  perfect  and  permanent  law,  prescribed 
by  our  creator.  Being  a  constitution  of  cause,  and  effect, 
which  requires  no  amendment,  and  which  no  majority  can  alter. 
While  the  obligation  of  that,  which  can  be  altered,  may  be 
impaired,  perverted,  or  annihilated.  And  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  to  the  constitution  of  government,  all  the  sta- 
bility of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Not  only  because  4t  is  itself  a 
Compact,  in  which  the  whole  people  have  agreed  with*each  man> 
mid  each  man  with  the  whole  people,  that  they  reclprocaJly 
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wiH  keep  it  inviolf^te  on  their  respective  parts;  bat,  befc'aifel| 
a  violation,  implies  a  disregard  of  a  soliemn  jpromise,  and  e?in- 
ces  a  bi*^ch  of  good  fkith. 

Again-^This  original  contract  may  be  considered  as  the  prd- 
lific  parent,  whence  springs  every  other  contract,  between 
man  and  man,  having  a  legal  existence,  or  obligdtory  foi-ce; 
while  the  validity,  the  effect,  and  value,  of  these  obligations^ 
depend  essentially  upon  the  stability,  it  may  be  said  the  inVio^ 
lability,  of  the  constitution;  and  that,  upon  the  reverence  and 
awe,  which  are  entertained  habitually,  for  this  primary  coin- 
pact,  by  the  majcmty  of  the  people  with  whom  it  may  ultimate- 
ly rest,  to  alter,  amend,  or  violate  it,  with  impunity. 

From  these  considerations,  may  be  perceived,  the  immense! 
importance  of  cherishing  an  invariable  respect  for  the  consti- 
tution, and  of  carefully  abstaining  from  any,  and  every,  ihfrac- 
tion  of  its  rules,  both  affirmative,  and  negative.  This  reflection 
can  but  derive  great  additional  weight  from  the  admonitions 
of  experience — which  teach,  that  those  tv'ho  disrespect  their 
constitution,  have  but  little  regard  for  contracts  of  any  kind, 
t«^hich  they  can  evade.  And  when  a  majority  of  those  who 
make  the  laws,  are  contemners  of  contracts,  both  public  and 
private,  tlie  state,  or  nation,  for  whom  they  legislate,  must  be 
sustained  by  a  miracle,  if  it  does  not  fall  into  discredit  ^nd  de 
cline,  shtime,  and  embarrassment. 

The  new  constitution,  compared  with  that  which  it  supe^ 
%eded,  exhibited  several  material  alterations,  in  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  which  had  demanded  the  change;  and 
which  are  worthy  of  observation.  The  great  objection  to  the  for* 
^ner  constitution,  was  to  the  aristocratic  features,  as  they  were 
absurdly  called  by  the  jealous  and  envious  demagogues  of  tlie 
day,  who  produced  the  change,  because  they  had  not  the  merit 
or  patience  to  become  governor,  or  senators,  when  they  were 
to  be  chosen  by  men  of  intelligence  acting  on  oath.  The 
people  at  large,  and  especially  the  most  intelligent  part  of 
them,  were  well  contented  with  that  part,  which  introduced 
electors,  chosen  by  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a 
governqr,  and  senators,  and  which  was  accused  of  aristocracy. 
A  terqa  of  odious  import  in  America  universally,  and  in  Ken- 
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tficfey  particukrly:  btUh  tealicioWsly  aj?l?lied,  to  fliose  trhd 
ii^ve  become  dfetlngaishe'd  for  having  more  land*,  or  tnoDeJ^ 
than  the  generality  of  their  neighbodlrS;  utole^s  they  ^re  Vetf 
liberal  tdwafds  Ihos'e  who  choose  to  caM  thcni^elVe^,  and  be 
tealled^derritfcirats;  lAnd  tiaotfeover,  if  tbey  po^esi  talents,  ^ith 
riches,  they  are  to  d'ev'ote  thfem  ^o,  to  the  usfe  tt  thfe  dem6^ 
cracy,  in  ordeir  to  obtain  it$  favouJr.  I'h'ey  are  then  taket)  into 
the  biosom  of  the  drder^  andTst^nd  sfefcare  ttoxn  die  ^ppKcatioA 
of  this^obnbxioiis  term,  ^'aristoit?i:at,"  ho\vever  I'irdt^  etttetpri*- 
ing,  otr  assunting,  they  may  b6;  A  term,  the  riibihe  bbviourff 
and  grossly  abased,  as  there  is  ndthing  in  the  corfstithtlon^  ot. 
in  the  country,  that  bears  any  affinity  to  aristocracy:  unless  it 
is,  thats'oirhte  ihi6h,  are  distingiii^shed  fcir  h^vihg  hfore  hinds,  oi 
money,  than  thie  generality  ofthfiexommiihity;  ^hich  l^tn^  td 
b^  an  unavoidable  conseqitence  of  the  structure  of  Sbtietyj 
where  industry  is  rewardied^  and  property  isveft  promised  pro* 
tectioii:  arid  Which  hiay  with  feqiiial  propriety  be  applied  td 
those  membbrs  bf  the  Commiinity,  who  have  in  ^  higher  de- 
gree than  comttioir,  either  t^lehts^  oi* .learning,  ot  i^oMedge; 
But  why,  in  a  community,  Where  i'ndastry  and  fro^lity^  are 
universally  pursued,  with  the  laudable  vie\^,  as  it  ii  thou^t; 
nf  bettering  condition^  hxiA  6{  afcquiring  rith^sj  thoise  whd 
have  succeeded^  should  be  nicknattted,  and  Abused,  by.  thos4 
Who  have  ftiled  in  the  same  jpursiiit^  is  bnly  td  be  accounted 
for  by  the  envy^  jeabusy,  and  malice,  ihherent  fh  tain's  na*- 
tare;  and  which j  a  race  of  beings,  coiii'mon  to  all  detnbcralie 
republics,  called  demagogues^  incessantly  stir  iip,  for  efectiohi 
eering  purposes,  in  the  iriinds  of  the  leSs  informed  p^rt  bf  ifaii 
cbmmunity;  Whb  very  willingly  take  the  name  of  deihocrat^ 
And  hence  the  term  "aristbbratfej'^'  which  rtieaiis  xh  Eurojpe,  k 
^'privileged  ofder;"  though  haviiig  no  place  in  the  Oriited 
States,  has  been  introduced,  and  applied  hfek'e^  ad  the  ^f<^ 
trentj  and  the  adversary,  of  tbre  term  "demotral?,''  Ot  ^^eopB 
without  privileges."  Whereaij  In  Kentucky,  they  are  ^HhSi 
people  with  privileges;"  if  having  equal  poliHcal  righti,  wlth^ 
but  equal  property,  or  interests,  and  the  actual  control  of  thi 
government,  may  be  ranked  as  privikeosjS.  And  s^ely^  thej^ 
vbt.  II.  '       S* 
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may  be  so  considered^  when  exercised  by  them  to  their  et^th 
nive  emolument,  and  the  detrusion  of  those  who  are  stigmatized 
by  the  term,  aristocrats. 

Such  were  the  terms  in  use,  under  the  old  cx^nstitution ;  and 
such  still  continue  to  be  in  use,  under  the  present:  notwith- 
standing, the  popular  reason,  that  is,  the  one  gived  by  dema- 
gogues, or  "popularity  hunters,"  for  the  change  of  constitu- 
tion, was  to  "abolish  aristocracy.''  Now,  as  the  constitution 
contained  no  aristocracy — that  is,  "privileged  order,"  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  thi^t  the  change  eradicated  any.  While  it  is 
to  be  confessed,  that  it  destroyed  some  of  the,  precautions,  fee- 
ble as  they  were,  for  filling  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  executive  departmei^t,  with  the  persons  best  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  those  oflSces.  The  cause  which  moved 
the  change,  is  demonstrated  in  the  changes  themselves.  The 
electors  of  governor,  and  senators,  were  abolished,  and  these 
offices  were  in  future  to  be  filled  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  themselves;  who  gave  up  the  election  of  sherifis  and 
coroners,  which  they  held  under  the  first  constitution,  to  other 
agents;  apd  they  introduced  a  lieutenant  governor,  to  be 
chosen  also  by  themselves,  who  was  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
speaker  of  the  senate^  formerly  elected  by  the  senate  itself. 
From  these  facts,  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  changes,,  are 
distinctly  seen.  The  other  main  outlines,  ^are  substantially 
the  ^sarne,  in  both  constitutions;  being  sufficiently  democratic 
'for  the  purposes  of  demagogues.  The  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, are  distinguished  into  three  denominations,  of  legislative, 
executive,  iind  judicial;  and  these,  as  before,  vested  in  three 
separate  departments:  the  first  is  also  divided  into  a  senate, 
and  house  of  representatives,  1o  be  chosen  by  the  same  voters, 
without  regard  to  character,  property,  or  interest;  a  mere 
representative  democracy,  or  government  of  the  majority  of  the 
most  active  citizens.  The  checks  are  apparent  only,  not  real; 
on  paper,  not  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  It  promises  secu- 
rity for  life,  liberty,  and  property — it  is  fallacious  and  delusive; 
it  stops  short  at  the  second  step,  if  not  sooner:  Avii  propefty  is 
left  insecure}  because  its  safety,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the 
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liandsof  those  who /have  it,  is  deposited  in  the  care  an* 
disposal  of  those  who  have  less  of  it,  and  want  more.  .There 
is  no  adequate  check  to  the  opposite  tendencies  of  poor  and 
rich:  a  distinction,  however  inaccurately  qiarked  it  may  be, 
which  exists  in  every  civilized  community;  dependent  on 
principles  in  men^s  nature,  which  never  can  he  annihilated; 
upon  facts,  which  despotism  or  sc^histry  may  disguise,  or 
pervert,  hut  can  fitever  extinguish;  a  lambent  fl^me,  which 
the  unnatural  government  of  Sparta,  smothered  in  vain,  for 
seven  hundred  years:  It  is  the  desire  of  bettering  present 
conditioh-^it  is  the  love  of  property — or  V)f  money,  if  you 
please — for  the  sake  of  the  gratifications  which  it  brings,  or 
confers^*  • 

This  principle  of  such  vital  importance  in  society,  which  on 
one  side,  is;to  get,  on  the  other,  to  keep>  has  been  misconceived, 
or  designedly  perverted,  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  Kentucky;  and  as  a  consequence^  instead  of  its  being 
checked,  and  restrained  from  encroachment,  by  the  one  party, 
and  the  other,  it  is  secured  to  the  one,  without  an  adequate 
security  to  the  other*  The  majority  are  left  to  prey  upon  the 
ihinority.  Neither  capital  nor  enterprise  are  secured — which 
they  should  be,  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  energies,  and  of 
thei^  acquisitions;  by  placing  their  highest,  as  well  as  their 
lowest  exertions,  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of 
those  who  possess  them,  who  feel  their  influence,  and  know 
how  to  estimate  their  merit,  in  the  highest  degree;  instead  of 
which,  they  have  been  placed  at  the  mercy,  and  left  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  ignorance,  envy,  jealousy,  and  malice,  to 
which  the  doors  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  have  been 
tfirown  open,  without  placing  in  either,  a  sufficient  guard. 
And  where  it  is  still  enough  to  cry  out,  ^'aristocracy,"  and 
4oWn  with  any  institatioQ  in  the  country,  dependent  on  a  mo^ 
nied  capital.  These  observations,  are  extorted  from  experience 
and  conviction,  at  the  shrine  of  regret,  and  in  the  hope  of  their 
producing  reflection,  inquiry,  and  reform. 

It  is  not  intended,  at  this  place,  to  illustrate  by  minute  de- 
tails: "the  bank  of  Kentucky,"  rivalled  and  destroyed  by  forty 
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^emoccatic  banks,  is  but  <»ei  among  similac  instances,  of  tba. 
^a^f  of  regard  to  cpotn^cte,  to  priv^te  inter^t,  and  to  public 
fi^itb-r-J^  other  reference  ^iU  b/a  roart^  at  present.  Wbil^  it 
ifi  Qot  (n*etended(  that  the  st^t^  of  the  ^oijntry  l^  1 824,  ^as  to 
have  been  (br^seen,  s^nd  predicted,  in  180Cf:  yet  it  was  even 
ijtien  seen  apd  de^^red,  that  the  constitution  was  ^e^^itut^  of 
adequate  ^hec^si  '^that  pJTop^ytj  was  ^o^  protected  in  suffi- 
cient extent"— wr  enterprise  encpa^-aged,  bj  en^i^ring  tq  it 
tlie  enjoyment  qf  its  fi^l  success,  Tt^e  cry  of  cmstofxacy^  had 
(leen  b^rd?r-its  ^flfects  had  b^en  lyitnessed  in  the  pr^ptratio^^ 
9f  th^  o;dx  pi^rt  m  ^Ue  ipr^it  constitution,  which  offered  any 
ibing  like  that  ch^pk,  of  which  the  ^econd^  was  totally  destitute^ 
From  ths^t  tiipe  to  this,  nothing  better  was  to  have  been  e\^ 
pected,  fron^  any  c<)^ventio^,  tba^  cpu\d  ^v^  beei^  conveaed^ 
^oipe  hope  ^as  entertained  from  th^  g^eral  government, 
l^b  as  s^n  ei^^^ripte  ibf  i^ifiitation,  ftn^  ^  checl^  on  legidativc^ 
errof ;  that  is  feund  ^o  reach  b^t  few  fi^^ses;  and  h^fdly  anj 
pne,  merely  between  citiaeos^:  wme^l^e  results  o(  its  ^iifampte,, 
hj^venu)^  hfi^n  cppciliatory,  np?  hitherto  very  b^n^eia^. 

It  is  thought  necessary,  to  t^minate  a  train  of  i^^ttiom 
wl^icb  n^gbt  bQ  protrs^qted)  bi,vt  yi\x\c\i  some  W^J  think  w^H  h^ 
|IK>re  appropriate  ^fter  ^  detail  pf  fact%  to  suppprt  \\y  thaq 
tbn$  tp  fpre^taU  tb^n* 

It^  tp  b^  reii^rked  bpweyer,  tha^  the  stat^  pf  society  \x^ 
(Kentucky,  (i^d  nnd^rgpne  considerablp  change  i^  t^p  cpurs^ 
fif  the  last  eight  years  j  £^nd  pspecially,  fropi  \\k%  end^  t^ 
War.  Tlaiere  was  ^  gfej^^er  disparity  between  tb^  ei;tre^p^of 
Jbe  ngguegate  society  j  with  aninpr^^sed  pfoport^oi^  pf  pit\- 
XJ^  ^  K|t)p  or  up  property,  or  of  n^^  claims  tp  (and,  ^t  ps^id 
lb?,  and  wbp  were  rs^iiked  by  theii^elyes  with  ^e  ppor.  W(4ts^ 
on  the  other  hand^  those  whp  pp$&e^p4  ^^  ^^^^  Wfsre  ac- 
commodating tbem.sejves  with  goqd  tw>.u^e8a  ^nd  dptn^tic  com? 
f3rts;  lyhich  produced  ^,  cpptras^  not.  re^dUy  ovprtepfc^  by 
♦be  py^  of  pni5y  pr  jeabusj- 

The  population  had  much  increased.  TJie  cemv^  of  ^hiaiye^ 
placed  the  white  pepple  at  1 78,87 5t — tl\ps^ve^,  bp^h  black  and 
^p\ri9,tto,  at  \%^iSrrm9)^  220,959— including  free  person^  ^ 
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^loar*  Tn^irease  for  the  last  ten  years,  110,742  free  whit<£' 
persons,  28,ai3  slaves,  and  741  free  persons  of  colour  in  all — 
|he  tables  not  particularizing  the  increase  of  the  latter. 

Strong  party  feelings  frequentljj  excited,  and  oftfen  expressed 
^t  elei^tions,  and  otherwise,  had  familiarized  the  people  to  eiicl^ 
other,  and  made  them  acquainted  witli  those  who  aspired  to 
give  them  opinions,  by  which  to  lead  them;  and  io  furnish 
them  with  party  discriminations,  or  watchwords,  whereby  to 
rally,  or  unite  them:  whence  they  were  easily  broi^ght  to  act 
on  party  subjects.  While  the  grand  division  was  now,  as  it 
had  ^beeq  for  some  time  into,  "federalists,"  friends,  and  sup- 
porters of  the  fecbral  government,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States^-rand  "anti-federalists,"  or,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, "republicans,"  opponents  of  the  federal  government, 
as  they  had  been,  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  t^o 
flatter  what  the  service  to  be  performed?  or  the  question  to  be 
^ecidedj  w«^s;  to  estafblish  upon  a  candidate  that  he  was  a^ 
Jederulistj  was  the  equivalent  of  his  exclusion  from  office^  ^ 

Not  session  of  the  legislature  immediately  succeeded  the  comr 
noiencement  of  the  new  administration ;  the  governor  reappoint 
ted  his  former  secretary,  and  assumed  the  executive  functions^ 
now  familiar  to  hirn.  While  the  rumours  o^"  accommodation 
virith  France,  had  much  SQftened  the  feature^  of  party  rancouf 
ag£^inst  Mr.  Adams;  and  the  leaders, making  sure  of  having 
thei^r  favourite,  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  next  president,  began  to 
felicitate  themselves  upon  the  success  of  their  scheme  for  re- 
volutioni^ng  the  administration  of  the  general  government. 

The  legislature  assembled  on  the  3d  of  November;  ai\4 
while  the  senate  sat  dow^i  under  the  presidency  of  the  lieu- 
tenant governor,  whoin  the  sovereign  people,  had  elected  for 
it,  the  house  of  representatives,  chose  Jfobp  Breckenridge, 
gjpeaker,  without  a  division. 

The  4th  of  the  month)  the  governor  ma(]|^  his  communica- 
tions in  person,  to  both  houses:  confining  himself  almost  ex* 
clusively  to  local  topic?,  he  gave  a  favourable  representation 
of  the  general  aspect  of  public  affairs ;  suggested  deficiencies 
\t^  the  revenue — which  he  imputed  to  the  state  of  oi;r  trade, 
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inclining  casizoardhj^  instead  of  weMwardly — and  proposed  -as  a 
remedy,  tbe  giving  of  premiums  to  divert  it  from  the  eastern 
atlantic,  to  the  western  rivers — Ohio  and  Mississippi.  As  if  it 
^ere  necessary  in  a  free  couotry,  to  hire  men  to  desert  their 
interests,  or  to  pay  them,  for  pursuing  those  interests.  When 
will  governors  and  legislators,  learn,  that  commerce  when  on- 
oppressed  -by  laws,  and  left  free  to  seek  its  own  channels,  sel- 
dom mistakes  tbe  wrong  for  the  right?  but  like  the  medium  ot 
its  exchanges,  soon  finds  its  level;  and  still  sooner,  its  advan- 
tages. While  the  idea,  of  its  sending  out  produce,  and  bring- 
ing home  money  on}y,  will,  as  it  hitherto  has  done,  Jf  extended 
to  any  considerable  amount,  prove  fallacious.  One  conuner- 
cial  country  desires  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  produce,  as  well 
as  another;  and  such  is  the  basis  of  commerce*  Money,  is  the- 
mere  auxiliary;  serving  to  regulate  the  relative  values,  tbe 
exdianges,  and  pay  balances.  Suppose,  however,  the  whole 
surplus .  produce  of  Kentucky,  be  the'  amount  what  it  may,, 
chipped  to  New  Orleans,  for  a  market — where  there  were 
such  tommodities,  as  were  consumed  in  this  country — su^also 
Uioney  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole:  what  would  the  merchant 
of  Kentucky  do?  Certainly  he  would  ascertain,  whetber  he 
could  gain  most  by  taking  his  return  cargo,  in  such  consuma- 
ble commodities,  as  he  could  sell  on  a  profit,  on  his  return  home; 
or  by  taking  it  in  nnoney,  with  which  he  could  buy  of  the  same 
kind  of  commodities,  a  greater  quantity  in  Phila^lphia,  New 
York,  or  Baltimore,  and  on  th^  sale  of  which  at  home,  h?  could, 
in  the  circle  of  the  adventure,  make  a  still  greater  profit:  and 
according  to  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  he  would  act: — profit 
being  the  object  of  commerce  with  the  merchant ;  he  of  course 
would  take  that  kind  of  cargo  home,  which  would  yield  him 
the  most  gain,  in  the  least  time.  *  Suppose  the  determination 
in  favour  of  the  consumable  commodities- — then  he  would  bring 
no  nfioney:  and  what  advantage  would  the  revenue  derive 
from  the  trade  to  New  Orleans  alone?  None  is  perceived. 
Ox  if  be  brings  money,  and  hence  takes  it  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  lays  it  out  in  merchandise  or  commodities, 
which  are  brought  to  the  country,  and  sold  for  consumption— 
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what  does  fhe  revenue  gain  more,  than  if  the  return  cargo  from 
Orleans,  had  been  composed  of  the  same,  or  similar  goocis? 
Nat  an  atom.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  very  fairly,  from 
the  real  state  of  things,  that  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  did 
not  proceed*  from  the  cause  suggested  by  the  governor;  and 
that  his  remedy  was  equally  erroneous.  While  the  obvious 
cadses  of  the  paucity  of  the  public  treasury,  lay^-firet^  in  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  laws — s^cond^  in  the  inadequacy  of 
the' taxes — thirds  the  delinqueiKies  of  shefiffs—fourth^  the'iri- 
dulgences  extended  to  defaulters— ^^/A,  the  unwillingness; 
arising  from  the  fear  of  losing  popularity,  on  the  part  of  the 
law  tnakers,  to  raise  the  taxes — and  la$llif^  a  habit  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  of  expressing  discontent  at  pelying  taxes,  and  of 
living  up  to, and  over,  their  income;  a  habit  readily  superin- 
duced in  any  country  by  the  causes,  already  enumerated;  nnd 
the  system  of  relaxation,  which  here  ensued,  and  generally 
ensues,  an  irregular,  relieving,  and  injudicious  course  of  legis- 
lation; as  that  of  Kentucky,  had  even  then  been.  Would  you 
have  a  full  treasury,  good  citizens,  and  a  prosperous  commu- 
nity— then  adjust  your  laws  to  these  ends;  and  have  the«n 
regularly,  and  invariably  executed.  Would  you  avoid  delin- 
quincies  of  every  kind;  then  jpunM,  and  not  relieve  delinquents 
of  any  kind:  but  especially  defaulting  collectors. 

As  to  commerce,  certain  it  is,  that  it  did  not  bring  the  le?3 
money  from  New  Orleans,  on  account  of  its  not  importing  mer- 
chandise frd'm  thence;  or  because  our  consumption  was  sup- 
plied from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Baltimore.  But  the 
contrary.  What  then  is  the  advantage  of  importing  through 
the  channel  of  export?  The  answer  is — it  renders  the  com- 
merce more  direct— it  lessens  the  price  of  freight,  by  shorten- 
ing the  voyage^ — it  eiwtbles  the  merchant  to  import  the  more 
goods ;  to  sell  the  cheaper — and  of  course  to  have  more  con- 
sumed: but  in  the  case  of  Kentucky,  she  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  imposts,  or  duties,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  revenue,  nor 
ever  can:  but  by  leaving  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try free  to  find  their  own  channels,  and  own  returns,  inspire  them 
with  confidence,  which  is  the  soul  of  enterprise ;  and  hence 
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give  to  them  thebehfeficial  operation  of  enriching  the  comriiiimif^ 
by  stimulating  its  industry,  and  enlarging  its  consumptive  pow- 
ers; in  the  gratification  of  which  the  rewards  of  industry  consist: 
while,  as  the  commanlty  increases  its  wealthy  it  adds  toits mean^ 
of  paying  a  revenue  to  the  state:  (he  fend  proposeH. 

The  first  act  of  this  session,  was  one  to  authorize  the  i^ar- 
shal  of  the  district,  under  the  federal  system,  to  use  the  jails 
of  the  several  counties,  as  the  sheriffs,  might  do,  to  secure  Ar- 
sons, in  custody.  Thereby  manifesting  a  better  temper  to- 
wards the  general  government,  than  on  some  former  x>ccasions, 
which  have  been  noticed:  but  whether  the  effect  of  a  more 
enlarged,  and  ^lightened,  policy,  or  the  sensitive  anticipation 
of  the  expected  change  of  party,  in  the  countils  of  the  nationf 
will  be  left  to  the  reader's  conjecture. 

"An  act  to  incorporate  the  share  holders  aiid  directoi^,  of  fh^ 
Lexington,  Georgetown,  and  Danville,  Libraries:'' itiayb^ 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  literature — at  least,  of  the 
general  disposition  to  foster,  and  encourage  its  cultivation. 

Trustees,  were  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  esta^blishing 
an  academy  in  the  counTty  of  Franklin,  who  were  vested  with 
the  lands,  formerly  surveyed  for  such  an  institution*  This  was 
located  in  Frankfort,  and  called*  "the  Kentucky  Seminary.'* 
But  being  infected  with  the  country  disease— multiplicity,  and 
bad  government — it  has  languished^  and  revived  alternately, 
in  the  building  erected  for  it — until  it  has  neither  acting  trus- 
tee, teacher,  nor  student,  as  it  is  believed. 

Wayne  county,  was  erected,  to  have  maturity,  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  March,  1801.  f'Beginning  at  the  moulhof  i 
Indian  creek,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  and  running  up  the 
same  by  Sanduskie's  cabin  to  the  road  that  leads  from  Captain 
Thomas  Johnson's,  to  Major  Alexander  McFarland's  on  Indian 
creek;  thence  to  the  top  t)f  the  Poplar  mountaiu;  thence  wiA 
the  same,  till  it  intersects  the  state  line;  thence  east  with  saM 
line,  so  far  thgt  a  north  line  will  strike  the  mouth  of  RocK 
creek,  on  the  main  south  fork.of  Cumberland  river;  thence  down 
file  same  to  main  Cumberland  river;  then  ddwii  that  to  thebe^ 
ginning." 
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rersbns  holding  offices,  intompatible  with  a  sea,t  in  the 
legislatupe,  to  resign,  before  they  could  be  eligible  to  either 
house;  was  a  provision  of  this  session:  which  illustrates  itself* 

"An  act  allowing  aliens  to  hold  lands  in  fee  single  in  this 
commonwealth,"  was  a  palpable  inroad  upon  the  established 
laws  of  the  land^  as  ihcorrect4n  sound  policy,  and  good  £iith> 
towards  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  it  might  be 
accommodating  to  particular  individuals^  To  perceive  the 
propriety  of  the  foregoing  observation,  as  to  aliens,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  supreme  control  of  them,  their 
rights,  and  privileges^  is  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  a  fee  simple  in  the  soil,  is,  in  effect,  the  equivalent  of 
citizenship:  which  none  but  congress  can  grant. 

"An  act  regulating  certain  officers'  salaries;"  allowed,  an- 
nually, to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  f  800;  to  the  secretary  $550; 
to  the  attorney  general  $850;  to  the  auditor  $1100;  to  the 
register  $i\60i 

Another  act,  of  dubious  character,  "concerning  the  salsifies 
of  certain  judges,"  was  of  this  session.  It  directed  an  abate- 
ment from  the  fixed  salary  of  any  judge^  of  any  court,  for  faiU 
iog  to  attend  at  any  term  of  his  court  j  without  he  would  make 
oath  before  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  that  his  absence 
from  court,  had  been  occasioned  by  sickness,  or  unavoidable 
accident;  in  whiph  case,  he  was  to  receive  his  full  salary--^* 
otherwise^  the  audi toi'  was  set  to  work,  on  the  clerk's  certifi- 
cate^ of  the  number  of  terms,  at  which  the  judge  had  attended^ 
and  which  his  honour,  was  required  to  exhibit;  in  order  to  de- 
termine^ by  the  rule  of  proportion,  what  part  df  the  annual 
salary^  he  should  award,  to  the  suppliant  judge:  the  clause  in 
the  constitution,  that  "they^  (the  judges,)  shall  at  stated  times, 
-receive  for  their  services,  an  adequate  compensation,  to  be 
fixed,  by  law;"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding* 

On  this  subject,  it  is  thought  worthy  of  remark,  thut,  con-  * 
necting  the  importance  of  having  a  judiciary^  at  all  times,  as 
independent  of  the  legislature,  "as  good  behaviour,"  whicB  is 
the  tenure  by  which  judges  hold  their  commissions,  will  per- 
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init,  or  enable j  them  to  be;  with  tlie  abovctecwastitutionaJ  ^etfe* 
ration^  it  is  believecf,  that  the  sahwy  of  a  judge,  once  *ixed  by 
few,"  is  DO  longer  contingent;  or  alterable,  even  by  the  legis- 
lative bod^.  For  if  it  were  not  fixad,  which  means  certain, 
stable,  permanent,  not  va risible,  when  ''fixed  by  law;"  there 
would  be  no  efifective  operation  resulting  fnMn  the  constitu-* 
tidn;  and  the  judge  would  be.  left  8fs<^en,  and  as  much  ex- 
posed, to  the  influence  of  the  legislature,  as  if  the  constitution 
had  been  wholly  silent  on  the  subject.  But,  because  the  con^ 
siitutioQ  is  not  silent;  has  sf^bkefi,  and  conveys  a  plain  meanings 
it  is  therefore  to  have  effect.  And  that  effect^  to  be  genuine, 
puts  the  salary  of  each  judge,  when  once  '^fixed  by  law,"  out 
of  the  law  making  pott^er,  forever  after,  as  long  as  the  judge 
Femains  in  oflSce;  it  is  not  to  be  drminished-^neither  aan  it  be 
ipereas^d:  Such  is  the  import  of  the  word  "fixed,"  in  the  con* 
aiitntioQ. 

How  far  a  Judge  can  be  rendered  responsible  for  neglecting 
his  fjuty,  as  a  iailure  to  attend,  and  hold  court,  would  be;  ia 
quite  another  question:  the  solution  of  which,  presents  no  diffi- 
dulQr;  as,  most  undoubtedly,  it  forms  one  branch  of  bad  beha- 
viour^ and  hence  opposed  to  "good  behaviour,"  might  be  a 
good  cause  of  removal  from  office. 

The  court  of  appeals,  by  an  act  of  this  session,  to  hold  three 
lerms  in  each  year. 

Trustees  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  county  courts,  having 
charge  of  lands,  for  literary  purposes,  were  authorized  to  di- 
vert one-eighth,  in  eacfe  case,  from  the  objects  of  former  appro^ 
priations,  and  to  apply  it  to  others,  as  they  mi^t  think  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  those  several  institutions* 

Seventy-fiix  acts  were  passed  at  this  session;  without  furnish- 
ing, it  is  believed,  any  new  character  of  improvement,  or  dete* 
rioration.  The  constitution  was  new;  but  the  people  had  un- 
"dergone^o  material  change,  in  point  of  intelligeqce,  principle, 
or  praqtice#  The  same  spirit  of  legislation  seemed  to  prevail 
n^w,  as  fojrmerly :  the  new  acts,  were  but  imitations  of  the  old 
ones:  nqr  did  the  constitution,  appear  to  afford  any  restraint, 
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to  tiiose  who- wouU  not  be  restrained  by  that  which  had  been 
thrown  away. 

Thus,  without  mentioning  ah  act  giving  further  time  Id  re- 
turn plat<«,  &c.  we  have  seen  the  constitution  violated,  in  the 
tase  of  the  judges — besides,  that  among  the  seventy-six  acts  ©f 
tlie  session,  there  were  some  of  a  private  natuce,  affecting  the 
rights  of  property;  sundries,  for  reUef,  of  varioue  kinds;  and 
one,  for  a  divorce,  on  a  jury's  finding  the  fects  charged. 

[1801.]     It  was  now  ascertained,  that  Mr.  Jefferson^  and 
Mr.  Burr,  had  the  majoritj  of  electoral  votes,  for  president, 
and  vice  president,  of  the  United  States,  over  Mr.  Adams^  and 
Mr.  Pinkney,  the  federal  candidates.    The  votes  stood  at  seven- 
ty-three, for  the  two  first  named ;  and  for  the  two  latter,  sixtj'- 
five,  sixty-four;  Mr.  Adams,  having  thfe  prefereace:  a  precau- 
tion which  had  not  been  observed  on  the  other  side;  inconse- 
quence of  which,  th^  two  highest  on  the  list  of  votes,  being  tied> 
were  placed  before  the  house  of  rej^esentativJes,  for  choice,  in 
a  portentous,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  awful  balam:e  of  power,  if 
not  of  intrigue  and  corruption.     Of  thelwo  equals,  with  their 
party,   the   federalists,  preferred  Burr,  and  voted  foi^  him : 
whence  no  election  was  made,  for  m^ny  days;  the  country- thus 
inducing,  an  eventful/  and  momaptous,  crisis.     It  might  be 
modesty,  or  it  might  be  patriotism;  but  certainly,  it  was  mis- 
taken polic7,  in  Mr.  Burr,  at  the  time,  to  mak^  aVQWals,  and  to 
pursue  a  course^  which  private  arrangements,  might  require; 
but  which  public  facts,  did  not  deipandt     The  anti-federalists, 
his  <jwn  partisans,  bad  presented  hkn  to  the  American  »ation, 
'  and  held  him  up  to  the  world,  as  the  equal  of  Mr.  Jefferson:, 
with  the  fedeml^ts^  who  were  in  no  manner  bound  by  the  party 
arrangeiftents,  ,or  secret  understandings,  of  their  adversaries; 
it  was  but  a  choice  of  evils — they  consldei^ed  Burr  as  president, 
the  least  of  the  two;  and  in  voting  for  him,  followed  ibe  plain 
dictate  of  judgment.    They  thought  him,  in  point  of  talents, 
equal  to  Mr.  Jefferson;  possessed  of  more  firmness,  more  fek- 
Bess,  more  honour;  less  devoted  to  France — consequently  more 
American,  than  that  gentleman;  wbUe  each  6f  these,  were 
jasttfiaMe  grounds  of  preference.     It  was  perfectly  anticipa- 
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fed,  that  shouM  Mr.  JeSerson  become  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  that  his  enmity  to  the  constitution,  and  still 
more  to  its  admirastraHon,  by,  and  in  conjunction  with  Presi- 
dent Washington,  his  party  spirit,  his  personal  ambition,  his 
prepossessions  for  French  policy,  and  Frenqhmen,  would  induce 
him,^as  fast  as  plausible  opportunities  oc<:urred,  to  change  the 
previously  established  system  of  administration;  even  in  prin* 
ciple,  where  he  darcd^  but  in  name,  and  appearance,  wherever 
\^s  ingenuiiy  might  suggest,  and  his  dupiicitj',  and  ii^uence, 
enable  him  to  effect,  such  purpose.  It  was,  therefore,  not  with» 
OQt  a  struggle,  they  opposed  his  election;  it  was  not  without 
reluctance^  they  were  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it;  which,  how- 
ever, they  did — scourge,  as  it  proved  to  them,  and  the  country. 
But  thle  is  a  theme  for  the  historian  of  the  United  States. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Jefferson^  was  the  success  of  the  partj*, 
which  bad  ever  been  opposed  to  the  adoption,  and  administra- 
tLoni  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States;  however  at  times 
it  might  have  been  awed  into  silence,  on  the  termination  of  aa 
insurrection,  or  the  detected  treachery,  of  some  of  its  leaders. 

The  result  of  the  recent  election,had  furnished  a  subject  for 
general  jubilee;  which  was  demoiistrated  in  Kentucky,  by  feast- 
ing, toasting,  singing,  and  dancing;  oh  the  first  proof  of  the 
electoral  vote — thus,  celebrated  in  Frankfort,  3dof  February^ 
1801,  by  the  following^  among  other  toastss 

**Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Aaron  Burr;  the  president^  and  vice 
president,  elect." 

*'The  United  States:  May  their  republican  government  en- 
dure while  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axiO    '       / 

The  4tb»  of  March  succeeding,  tl^ie  new  president,  w^  in- 
fitalled,  if  the  term  is  Allowable;  and  delivered  a^spciteeh,  to  a 
crowded  audience,  of  l?oth  parties — whom,  it  would  appear,  he 
desired  to  please;  and  certainly  might  have  d^eived,  iiad  not 
bis  character  been  known#  It  was  in  this  address, 'that  ht 
talked  o(  brethren  of  the  sarthe  fiimil^j  c£  tlm  rights  Sf  the  minority  i 
find  so  pathetically  exclaimed,  ''We.  are  ajl  rfepuWicahs,  w% 
^X^  all  federalists!"       *         ' 
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The  United  States,  ha  J,  previous  to  this  period,  enco!intere4j 
find  surmounted,  many  and  various  difficulties,  aod  perils;  some, 
of  the  most  grave,  others,  of  the  most  menacing,  aspect.  The 
purity  of  h6r  principles,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  policy,  ha^ 
borne  her,  triumphantly,  through  every  storm,  and  every  as- 
sault— so  that,  even  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  a  witness,  that  her  twelve 
years'  existence,  had  proved  a  successful  exipcriment  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  free  gbvernment.  She  had,  in  the  course 
of  this  time,  terminated  her  wars,  and  adjusted  her  differences, 
by  beneficial  treaties,  with  all  the  nations,  great  and  small,  with 
whom  she  had  been  at  variance;  Tripoli  excepted — she  had 
disbanded  her  temporary  army,  and  dismissed,  sold,  or  disman- 
tled, her  supernumerary  ships — she  had  drawn  order,  out  of 
chaos;  and  substituted  repletion,  for  atrophy,  in  the  revenue 
department;  always,  of  delicate,  and  difficult,  management — 
die  had  established  public  credit,  on  a  ^rm  basis;  mid  for  na- 
tional good  faith,  vied  with  the  most  faithful — she  was  at  peacb 
w^ith  the  world,  and  respected  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  when,  as  if  Mr.  Jefferson,  had,  honestly,  and  voluntarily, 
contributed,  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things,  he,  who  had 
been  distinguished,  and  who  grounded  his  merit,  with  his  par- 
ty, and  with  France,  and  Frenchmen,  upon  his  opposition  ia 
Washington,  and  those  efficient  men,  who  aided  and  supported 
bim,  and  his  immediate  successor,  in  placing  their  country,  in 
80  eligible  a;situati0ti;.was  made  their^uccessor;— and  readily 
availed  himself  of  his  official  power,  and  influence,  to  strip  hia 
predecessors,  and  to  cover  himself,  with  their  robes  of  honour. 
Such,  among  other  things,  are  the  effects  of  revolutions,  in 
popular  majorities. 

It  would  not  be  useless  were  it  practicable,  to  estimate  the 
individual  changes  of  party,  or  opinion,  whereby  the  "federa- 
lists'," lost — the  **anti-federaljsts"  gained,  the  majority  of  electo- 
ral votes.  One  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  with  great  pro- 
bability, which  is,  that  they  were  men  of  but  little  in/ormationt 
whose  minds  were  unduly  influenced,  by  some  of  the  thousand 
misrepresentations,  which  had  been  practised  on  them.  The 
whole  number,  was,  in  the  ratio  of  sixty-five,  to  sevex)ty-three* 
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If  the  difference  Letween  geverity-tUree,  and  sixtj»*five,  the 
amount  of  electoral  votes  given'  ori  the  one  side,  and  the  other, 
be  takeo  as  the  criterion,  by  which  to  compute  the  whole  num- 
ber of  changes,  and  applied  to  the  aggregate  population,  the 
total  amount  would  be  seen.  A  document,  worthy  a  statistical 
research,  would  be  pne,  which  should  render  an  exact  account, 
of  the  changed  individuals,  from  federal  to  anti-federal^  voters  j 
Wilha  true  statement,  of  their  ages,  residencli,  occupation, 
moral  habits,  and  real  cifcumstances  in  life,  could  it  be  ren- 
dered effectual,  and  thus  circumstantitiL 

Suffice  it  for  the  present,  to  say,  that  the  change  for  the  time 
was  radical — the  principles  of  Washington,  the  patron  of  fed- 
alists,  were  superseded,  and  contrasted,  by  those  of  Jefferson, 
the  patron  of  anti-federalists.  Hereafter  the  subject  inay 
claim  further  attention. 

The  legislature  assembled  In  No? ember,  and  went  ta  kw 
making,  as  usual.  While  the  first  act  to  be  noticed,  is  one  for 
the  division  of  Green  county:  whence  sprang  Adair;— ^'Begin- 
ning on  the  Green  river,  ten  miles  on  a  straight  line  abo¥e 
Green  court  house;  thence  a  line  so  as  to  strike  a  point  ene- 
quarter  of  a  nrile  due  north  from  Major  Daniel  Tr^bue's  house; 
tbence  a  line  to  strike  the  Barren  county  line  so  as  to  leave 
James  Mitchell  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  county  of  Green; 
thence  with  the  Barren  line  to  Cumberland  county  Une; 
thence  with  said  line  ta  Wayne  county  liie,  and  with  said  Hue 
to  Pulaski  county  line;  thence  with  said  line,  to  Lincoh) 
county  line-;  Chenfie  with  the  same  to  the  ridge  dividing  the 
waters  of  tte  Rolling  fork-from  Casey's. creek;  thence  to  the 
tead  of  the  ridge  between  Casey's  creek  and  Robinson's  creek; 
th^nlEje  with  the  said  ridge  to  Green  river;  thence  with  the 
sameto  the  beginning:  to  commence  from  and  after  the  first 
day  6{  April,  1802."  ■ 

"An  act  concerning  the  boundary  line  between  this  stste, 
and  the  state  oT Tennessee,''  was  passed:  the  object  of  which, 
was,  by  means  of  niiitual  commi^sionerj^  to  ascertain,  adjust, 
^  and  settle,  the  line  described.     Nothing  definitive , was  done. 
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Juatices  of  Uie  peacc^  who  should  become  slieriffe,  or  coro- 
ners, thereby  superseded  their  former  offices,  respectively:  tha 
la&t^o  i€m,;  the  first,  permanently. 

Owners  of  salt  .works,  had  privileges  sgrant^i  them.  The 
subject,  rather  than  the  object,  of  this  act,  hm  occasioned  it  to 
be  noticed:  inasmu^,  as  the  que&tion-  of  what  is  privilege, 
and  what  n6t,  within,  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  prohi- 
bition, has-been  frequently  agitated,  and  will  merit  a  discus- 
sion at  some  convenient  time,  after  ether  similar  cases,  shall 
have  occurred.  This  act  in  particular,  authorized  the  owner 
of  any  salt  works,  who  should  desire  to  convey  his  water  over 
the  ]£ind&  of  another,  to  wood  for  fuel;  to' do  it,  on  a  J^nt  of  ad 
quod  damnum^  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  county  court. 

The  court 'of  appeals,  was.  reduced  to  two  terms  in  each 
yefir;  by  an  act  of  this  session. 

An  <ict  to  revise  the  criminal  common  law;  about  which,  iiie 
lieutenant  governor,  had  .expre^ed  great  solicitude,  was  pas- 
sed ;  revisers  appointed,  and  the  work  executed,  at  considera- 
ble expense :  which,  whatever  niight  be  its  merit,  it  is  bcltevcd 
has  not  at^ined  general  use ;  or  may  even  have  become  ob- 
solete. 

An  attempt  w^  authorized  by  act  of  the  legislature  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky  riVer,  by  private  sub- 
scription: it  did  not  succeed.  Although  a  corporation  was 
created,  aBd  tolls  allowed  on  the  transit  of  boats,  up  and 
down  the  river. 

Replevy,  allowed  to  the  defendajits^  in  the  case  of  magis- 
trates^ judgmente  ove,r  twenty-five  shillings,  and  under  five 
pounds,  as  in  cases  of  e^xecutions  from  the  courts. 

The  penal  laws  were  amended ;  by  "An  act  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  *  An  act  to  amend  the  penal  laws,'  &lc.  "  This  act 
occupied  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages,  and  forty-four  sections — de- 
tails inadntissible.  "      ' 

Among  the  other,  multifarious  acts  of  this  session,  like  unto 
those  oCother  sessions,  was  one  "authoriziog  a  lottery  in  the 
town  of  Millersburgh;"  to  promote,  as  suggested,  lead  worksy 
at,  or  near,  that  place.  Sixty-eight  new  laws,  were  added  to 
the  code. 
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It  ought  Dot  to  be  omitted,  that  at  the  commenc«nent  of  thd 
cession,  the  governor,  under  the  influence  of  the  general  ad* 
nunistration,  had  addressed  the  iegislature,  in  the  nnost  dieer- 
{xx\  style  of  prospective  triumph,  inspired  bj  views  of  general 
politics — which  however,  could  not  disguise  the  exhausted 
state,  of  the  commonwealth's  treasury;  tlie  many  capital  crimes 
which  had  been  committed;  the  expediency  of  determining 
what  laws  were  repealed;  the  propriety  pf  arming  the  militia^ 
&€•  &:c«:  implying,  that  these  things  had  bebn  neglected,  and 
called  for  remedies j  notwithstanding,  the  hundreds  of  laws, 
which  had  been  passed* 

The  8th  of  December  Mr*  Jefferson,  president  of  the  United 
States,  sent  Ki«  w^ritten  message  to  congress — which  as  a  fur- 
ther testimonial  frpm  him,  that  the  complicated  'affairs  of  the 
nation,  had  been  wisely  and  successfully  conducted,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  him  and  his  supporters,  is  a  document, 
that  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known;  and  still  better  un- 
derstood. This  history,  cannot,  indulge  an  illustration,  for 
reasons  already  suggested.  But  it  demands,  the  remark,  that 
the  same  message  also  intimated  the  changes,  afid  deteriora- 
tions, which  the  author  contemplated.  That  which  followed 
in  the  judiciary  being  one  of  them,  had  a  most  deleterious,  and 
mortifying  effect  in  Kentucky,  upon  the  minds  of  reflecting 
men,  who  were  not  wholly  absorbed  in  party  feelings.  An 
able  court,  was  dismissed;  and  the  whole  judicial  authority^ 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  exercised,  in  the  country,  again 
devolved  on  Judge  Inuis— a  man  of  inferior  mental  faculties'; 
even,  had  he  not  been  contaminated  by  foreigp,  and  domestic, 
intrigue.  Great  indeed  was  the  change — gloomy  the  prospect^ 
to  intelligept  men  of  correct  and  honourable  sentiments.  In 
abolishing  the  circuit  courts,  and  dismissing  the  judges  by  act 
of  congress,  the  party  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  gave  it  was  thought^ 
convincing  evidence,  of  their  hostility  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  which  at  a  singte  blow,  they  v\(ere  supposed^ 
thus  to  overturn,  \f\  one  of  its  vital  parts — thcrjudiciary. 

Some  of  those  who  supported  the  act  for  abolishing  the  cir- 
cuit courts,  ?darmed  as  it  would  s^em,  at  the  suggestion,  that 
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%y  th6  san^  power,  they  might  abolish  the  supri^ide  court; 
find  hence  destroy  the  third  department  of  the  government;  at- 
ten^ted  to  shew  a  distinction,  in  the  constitutional  provisions,, 
for  the  two  ordere  of  courts;  aflfecting  to  consider,  the  circuit 
court?,  as  creatures  of  the  legislature^  while  they  admitted, 
the  court  of  appeals,  was  the  designated,  and  appropriate^ 
ofispring  of  the  constitution*  If  indeed,  this  idea  was  Mrell 
founded — and  as  a  consequence^  the  supreme  courts  could  not 
be  abolished,  Ordeprived  of  its  organJzation^  by  an  actof  con*' 
gress,  it  might  be  acquiesced  in;  as  giving  to  the  department^ 
all  the  independence  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  rapid  growths  But  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States^  which  gives  to  the 
supreme  cowft^  any  degree  ofsecutity^  more  than  is  pobsessed^ 
by  a  circuit,  or  district  court.  'And  without  doubt^  that  court|^ 
i«ould  have  found  it  so,  if  it  hack  declared  the  act  of  congress^ 
abolishing  the  circuit  courts,  unconstitutional 5  and  therefoyi 
obstructed  its  execution*  The  abolition  act,  would  doiibtlesa 
have  been  amended,  and  made  toembriace  the  "supreme  court^'* 
Within  its  annihilating  provisions — however  '^obvious  and  pal* 
pable,^'  the  violation  of  the  constitution,  might  have  been  to 
the  opposition,  in  point  of  fact* 

Certain  it  is,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  subject^  as  frbdH 
the  provisions  in  the  constitution^  that  it  was  desired,  and  in- 
tended, to  give  stability,  to  the  judiciary  department;  andpei^ 
sonal  confidence  to  conscientiously  lipiright  judges^  as  well 
those  of  the  inferior  as  of  the  supreme  court*  With  these 
views^  the  constitution  is  made  to  declare^  that,  "The  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  cmiri^ 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may  from  time,  to 
time  mdain  amd  establishJ'^  Going  on  thence,  to  place  the 
judges  of  both  descriptions  of  courts^  exactfy  on  the  samefoot- 
ing,  as  to  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation:  as  in  the  clause^ 
cited,  the  different  grades,  of  courts,  were  as  parts  of  the  same 
system,  put  under  the  same  arrangement^  in  regard  to  theil:' 
exemption  from,  the  extinguishing  power  of  congress*  In  a 
few.  words,  if  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States^  being 
VOL.  n.  U* 
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tficecttabliflhed, cannot  be  abolished;  neither  can  an  inferior 
court;  for  they  ara  bofli  embraced  in  the  constitotion,  as  to 
the  power  of  congrese,  in  temft,  exactlj  equivalent;  in  relaticm 
to  8tabiU^«  Wbaty  let  it  be  asl^,  in  the  cited  clarae,  gives 
vtability  to  either^  superior,  or  inferior  courtt  The  answer, 
must  be,  it5  being  ^ordained,  and  established;^  by  sm  act  oi 
eongreis.  Since,  without  such  an  act,  no  court,  of  eitiier  de- 
scription, can  get  into  existence;  and  to  limit  the  operation  of 
thoae  words,  to  the  inferior  court,  or  cowtl,  would  in  diecf, 
kave  ^the  supreme  court,^  destitute  of  even  that  protection; 
as  well  at'aH  other  security:  although  requiring  iit  the  most, 
as  being  the  head  of  the  department;  and  therefore  the  naost 
exposed  to  the  other  co-department»;  from  which  only,  it  has  \o 
apprehend  annoyance.  But  does  the  words,  ^ordain  and  esta- 
blish,^ or  either  of  them,  afibrd  any  security  to  either  court,  in 
point  of  permanency  f  That,  either,  and  especially  both,  should 
do  it,  seems  the  genuine  and  necessary  ^fiect,  of  their  me* 
Their  meaning  is,  to  perpetMLte,  not  abolish:  when  connected 
%iththe  words;  <^from  time  to  time,''  as  in  the  constitution; 
they  mean,  at  diSbrent  thnes;  in  succession  of  time;  not  all  a! 
ence;  but  as  they  may  be  necessary.  The  constitution  doe» 
not  provide  that  congress,  shall,  or  may,  from  time  to  time 
efofz^A,  the  svpreme,  and  inferior  courts,  of  the  United  States^ 
«)d  ordaii),  and  establish  others,  in  their  stead-— or  leave  the 
eountry  without  thenu  And  unless  it  can  be  made  to  appear, 
tiiat  to  **ordain,  and  establish,''  is  the  equivalent  of  abolishing 
and  anmhilating;  white  it  is  believed,  they  are  exactly  the  re^ 
verse,  there  canbe  no  atrthority  found  in  the  constitution  of 
th^  United  States,  to  countenance,  mirch  less,  authorize,  the 
act  of  1 8Q1-5,  by  which  the  circuit  courts  were  abolished.  So 
much  has  been  said  of  the  courts,  as  distinguishable  from  Ae 
judges,  who  organic  them:  and  now,  a' word,  as  to  these  oi^aoi 
ef  the  system,  the  jo^es. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  constitc^n  was  intended  to  be  coih 
ristent  on  the  subject  of  the  judiciary;  and  that  to  a  permanent 
ffjrstem  of  courts,  it  meant  to  add  independent  judges,  in  ordef 
^t  the  (onstitatjon,  and  laws,  m^^  conformably  to  it,  ani 
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«p  others,  shouM  he  administered,  with  fimmess,  and  goo4 
faith*  And  this  permanency  of  system,  and  firmness  of  fho 
Judges,  became  the  more  important,  and  necessary  to  be  en« 
fiured)  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests,  both  of 
the  states,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  also  of  those  internal, 
and  external  rights  and  claims,  which  were  probably  to  be  inr 
volved  in  thpir  decisions*  All  this  is  apparent,  even  from  what 
has  been  seen;  and  inay  be  rendered  still  more  so,  by  reflecf 
tions  on  the  tenure  of  ^ce  ^during  good  behaviour,**  the 
security  of  compensation  held  out  to  the  judges,  and  the  dutyi ' 
implying  power,  of  s^jifporting  the  4xnisHttUion;  enjoiqed  on  them 
in  their  official  oath,  by  declaring  laws  of  congress,  and  evea 
«tate  constitutions,  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  laws  ofthf 
Unites  States,  void,  and  of  no  effect*  How  totally  repugnant 
to  these  ideas,  is  that  of  a  rightful  power  in  congress,  to  abolish 
these  courts,  or  any  of  them,  by  an  act  of  the  majarUy^  What 
court,  subject  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  legislators,  dare  de- 
clare an  act  of  that  majority,  a  nullity!  The  very  prt^^osition 
creates  a  self-evident  pcditical  solecism;  a  palpable  absurdity^* 
And  which,  if  it  wa«  deducible  from  the  constitution,  wo«14 
justly  stigmatize  its  makers  with  fatuity*  But  the  constitutioil 
forbids  the  suggestion  of  ifn^ongruity*  It  is  troe,  it  plac^ 
each  and  e,'fftTy  judge,  who  shall  be  accused  of  having  violate4 
the  condition  on  which  he  holds,  his  office,  ^^hi«  good  behaviour,^' 
subject  to  be  impeached,  by  one  branch  of  ccHigress,  and  tr{e4 
by  the  other — but  then,  two-thirds,  not  a  bare  majority,  must 
concur,  to  efiect  a  removal  of  the  accused  from  office.  And 
this,  it  would  seem,  should  convince  any  mauof  common  sense^ 
that  the  whole  system  of  courts,  including  the  very  judge  wb^ 
may  have  been  impeached,  (or  suppose  them  all  impeaebe(Q 
was  not  constitutionally,  at  the  will  and  disposal  of  a  bare  matr 
jority  of  congress*  No^  for  the  constituti^on  r^<]uire&  two-thirds 
to  remove  from  office* 

The  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  repesJ  of  the  act  of 
congress,  establishing  circuit  courts,  because  of  its  analogy  i» 
the  conduct  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky — and  because  of 
the  conspicuous  part  which  the  Hon.  John  Breekenridge,  one 
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ef  her  senators,  the  aothor  and  advocate  of  the  resolations  on 
the  subjects  of  the  alien  and  sedition  lai^s,  already  noticed^ 
acted  in  this  grand  assault  on  the  constitution*  It  was  to  him, 
the  cause  of  much  eulogium  from  his  party;  and  with  a  few 
other  things  of  the  kind,  conducted  him,  by  the  grace  and  fa- 
vour of  President  Jefferson,  to  the  office  of  attorney  general 
for  the  United  States^  And  thus  it  is^  that  one  perversioD  be- 
gets another*. 

It  will  be  confessed,  that  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Brecken- 
lidge  in  relation  to  the  courts,  was  countenanced  and  sustained 
by  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  respect- 
ing their  own  courts;  they  having,  ^t  the  same  time,  for  their 
foundation  and  security,  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Whence  is  to  be  seen,  the  same  mode  of  view- 
ing constitutions  of  governnient;  the  same  cast  of  character; 
the  same  party  spirit,  in  the  head,  and  in  the  limbs;  in  the 
whole,  and  in  the  parts:  a  iroward  disposition,  and  a  wiU, 
when  found  in  a  majority  of  such  men^  not  to  be  restrained  by 
constitutional  checks  on  paper  only;  but  requiring  those  of 
6pposing  interests,  feelings,  and  sympathies,  to  be  placed  in  a 
situation  where  they  can  operate  w4th  a  countervailing  effect* 
That  is,  in  an  other  majority^  of  a  different  moral  and  political 
character,  with  a  negative,  on  the  proceedings  of  the  former. 

[1802^}  The  transactions  in  Kentucky,  of  1802,  are  the 
next  to  claim  attention.  Passing  over  sundry  acts  about  towns, 
and  other  local  matters,  the  first  to  be  noticed,  is  one  *'for  es- 
tablishing inspections  of  cotton."  This  act  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  amended,  and  was  probably  of  but  tittle  use,  as 
neither  the  quantity,  nor  quality,  of  Kentucky  cotton,  could  at 
any  time  have  made  any  respectable  figure  in  foreign  markets: 
nor  does  the  state  at  this  day  supply  the  home  demand. 

The  next,  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Kentucky  Insurance 
company,"  has  had  a  much  more  extensive  effect.  This  act,  is 
an  instance  of  legislating  upon  motives,  and  for  purposes  not 
avowed,  by  those  who  take  the  lead.  As  to  very  many  of  the 
followers,  on  complicated  questions,  it  has  been  supposed,  by 
good  observers^  that  they  neither  had  motives  nor  purposes^ 
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Jh  their  votes.  Of  the  British  house  of  commons,  consisting 
then  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  members,  it  was  said  by 
otie  of  them,  that  there  were  about  thirty  who  thought;  and 
that  the  business  of  the  hpuse  was  done  by  haJf  a  dozen  or  less. 
But  it  will  not  be  presumed,  that  the  British  parliament  was  at 
any  time  equal  to  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  consisting  of 
JeFs  ths^n  one  hundred  members;  much  less  will  the  thinking 
men  in  the  latter  be  proportioned  by  those  in  the  former:  but 
be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  law  in  question,  when  in  the  shape  of 
a  bill  on  its  passage,  was  held  up, as  very  proper  and  necessary, 
to  encourage  the  raising  and  exporting  the  produce  of  the 
country,  by  incorporating  the  "Insurance  company" — an  asso- 
ciation of  patriotic  gentlemen,  of  Lexington  and  Louisville, 
principally,  if  not  altogether^-who  would  devote  their  funds, 
to  ensure  boats  and  cargoes,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
Much  care  was  taken  in  penning  the  bill,  to  insert  all  the  proper 
clauses,  to  render  the  act  competent  to  its  objects.  The  bill 
was  extended  to  twenty-five  sections,  occupying  six  or  seven 
pages,  drawn  with  great  care,  and  "fair  to  behold,"  when  it 
passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  governor's  approbation. 

There  was,  however,  by  some  unaccountable  means  or  other,, 
a  thing  neither  seen  nor  suspected,  by  the  majority,  a  bjvnk 
OF  CIRCULATION  infusod  into  its  composition.  And  although 
the  operator  was  afterwards  accused  of  practising  a  deception 
upon  his  coadjutors,  the  dexterity  and  effect  with  which  it  was 
done,  ensured  to  him,  the. full  approbation  of  his  employers, 
and  constituents.-  The  secret  was  this:  The  "Insurance  com- 
pany," was  authorized  to  take  and  give  bonds,  bills,  notes,  and 
obligations,  in  the  course  of  their  business;  also  to  receive,  and 
pass  them  by  assignment;  "and  such  of  the  notes  as  are  paya- 
ble to  bearer,  shall  be  negotiable  and  assignable  by  delivery 
only."  This  was  the  pregnant  clause  which  brought  forth  the 
hank.  The  notes  payable  to  bearer^  were  made  negotiable  by 
delivery.  It  was  only  to  make  all  payable  to  bearer,  and  all 
might  pass  by  delivery.  And  when  vested  with  these  proper- 
ties, they  were  so  much  like  bank  bills,  that  it  required  much 
less  genius  for  trade  and  negotiation  than  Lexington  possessed. 
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to  convert  the  '4<^entucky  Insurance  ccwnpany,"  into  a  bank 
CORPORATION  J  and  thus  supersede  the  objects  of  its  ij^titutiob; 
which  was  soon  done:  and  thus,  Kentucky  came  by  her  first 
bank.  Hereafter  it  may  be  shewn,  how  the  rest  came  into 
existence. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  charter  was  to  coatinuc 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1818;  during  which  time  no  other  en* 
§u ranee  company  was  to  receive  a  charter.  An  incautious 
tiipuJation,  as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  reciprocal. 

Once  more,  was  the  country  dooined  to  undergo  a  radical 
change  in  bef  inferior  courts.  Says  an  act  of  this  session: 
**the  present  district  courts,  and  general  court,  shall  be,  and 
are  hereby  abolished."  The  next  clause,  enacted  that  there 
^♦should  be  circuit  courts." 

-  The  judges  of  the  abolished  courts,  being  men  with  the  re^ 
putation  of  understanding  the  law,  and  thus  thf own  out  of 
eiEce,  furnished  material^,^  with  which  in  part,  to  build  up  the 
circuit  courts. 

Tflere  was  to  be  one  circuit  court  in  each,  county,  to  be  held 
by  a  judge  appointed  for  the  purpose,  wha  possessed  a  know^ 
ledge  of  the  law:  and  for  his  asmiants^  with  an  equa)  right, 
there  were  to  be  two  others  in  each  court,  who  were  not  re*- 
quired  to  know  either  law  or  equity 5  yet  with  jurisdiction 
over  both:  and  who  at  any  time  could  overrule  their  president. 

Thus  realizing  in  the  judicial  department,  the  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  bis  dream;  part  brass,  and  part  clay. 
These  new  courts  were  vested  with  the  jurisdictions  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  abolished  courts,  and  were  to  be  gover- 
ned by  their  rules,  &x. :  to  regulate  all  which,  only  took  twelve 
or  thirteen  pages,  composed  o(  thirty-six  sections.  Detaili 
are  out  of  the  question;  yet  a  few  particulars  are  to  be  men* 
tioned.  The  la-wyar  judges^  to  be  called  "circuit  judges,"  were 
to  constitute  a  general  court,  and  there  agree  what  circuits 
^iach  was  to  attend:  they  were  to  receive  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each,  for  an  annual  salary;  while  their  "help 
meets"  were  to  be  paid  two  dollars  a  day,  during  their  atteih 
dance,  respectively.  ^ 
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The  practice  which  ensued  under  this  system,  had  the  effect 
to  retard  business,  and  In  other  respects  proved  pernicious.  If 
the  knowing  judge  happened  to  desire  to  rule  his  right  and 
left  hand  man,  and  they  were  willing  to  to  be  ruled,  they  sanr ^ 
tioned  his  opinions,  and  matters  went  on  smoothly,  tardy  as 
might  be  their  pace — it  was  rather,  however,  the  cause  of 
despatch.  But  when  the  assistants  conceited  they  knew  as 
much,  or  more,  than  their  president,  they  were  commonly  re* 
fractory,  and  kept  him  in  check:  be  being  in  general  a  resi* 
dent  in  town,  or  an  itineraut  on  his  circuit,  and  a  lodger  in 
town,  where  the  court  was  held,  could  attend  early,  or  late; 
while  his  brother  judges,  residing  in  most  cases,  in  the  coun- 
try, remained  at  home  for  breakfast;  then  came  to  town,  put 
up  their  horses  at  the  tavern,  took  a  round  of  smoking  or  chat- 
ting; then  to  court;  and  if  any  thing  Tiad  been  done,  were  ready 
to  rehear,  and  confirm^  or  reverse  it.  For  it  is  to  be  remenr:- 
bered,  that  the  presiding,  or  "circuit,  judge,"  could  hold  court 
in  the  absence  of  his  assistants;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  have 
every  thing  he  did,  undone,  by  them:  and  which  soon  taught 
him  to  do  nothing  when  they  were  away,  wiless  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  control,  over  one  of  them  at  least. 

And  they,  sure  of  their  two  dollars  a  day,  if  their  namrs 
were  entered  on  the  minute  book,  took  special  care  to  have* 
each,  his  own,  entered  at  some  time  in  the  day.  In  the  long 
days,  they  did  niore — but  again,  and  again,  hiis  the  court  ad- 
journed to  dinner^  before  a  single  jury  cause  was^opened;  and 
probably,  a  common  case,  occupied  the  day.  In  the  populous 
counties,  such  was  the  accumiilatron  of  business,  and  the  tardi- 
ness of  proceedings^  that  causes  were  years  on  the  docket^ 
which  in  a  correct  course  of  adjudication,  should  have  beett 
tried  at  the  term  next  after  the  process  was  returned  executed! 
Thus  suiters  were  conrjpelled  to  attend  from  term,  to  term,  and 
from  day  to  day,  during  each  term  for  years,  before  they  could 
obtain  a  trial  at  law:  while  the  complainant  in  chancery  way 
still  more  unfortunate,  although  in  general,  the  suits,  being 
about  land  titles,  were  the  most  important;  and  demanding 
ttxe  first  attention^  were  put  off  to  die  kst.    A  single  state/nent 
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of  a  common  fact,  will  illustrate  this  liarrative.  In  these  lai^ 
counties  the  courts,  fpr  years  did  not  clear  their  dockets;  while 
U  often  happened,  that  the  causes  s^t  for  the  first  day,  were 
not  finished  for  two  or  three  days;  and  one  set  for  the  third, 
might  betaken  up  the  sixth  day,  &C4  &c.:  the  parties  and  wit- 
nesses bound  the  while,  to  attendance. 

Thus  have  the  people  of  Kentucky  been  compelled  to  sue 
for, seek  after  justice;  and  wait  upon  courts,  often  changed, 
inadequately  filled,  and  frequently  unnecessarily  dilatory,  at 
an  expense  and  loss  of  time,  which  few  other  people  could 
have  afforded;  and  fewer  still,  it  is  probable,  would  have 
borne,  without  ascertaining  the  cause,  and  correcting  it,  in  its 
legislation;  the  ostensible  source  of  the  evil. 

The  courts,  no  doubt,  were  deficient  in  their  organization — 
as  in  the  quarter  sessions  system;  or  in  their  number — ^as  in  the 
district  scheme:  or  still  more  defective,  in  their  composition, 
and  number  of  circuits,  under  the  circuit  arrangement:  the 
dismission  of  the  assistant  judges,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  aict,  was  an  improvement  of  the  courts  and 
conducive  to  the  despatch  of  business..  Was  there  in  fact,  half 
as  many  more  circuits,  and  the  duration,  of  the  terms  appor- 
tioned to  the  current  business;  aided  by  aa  act  of  assembly, 
or  rule  of  court,  requiring,  the  punctual  and  regular  attendance 
of  the  attomies;  the  good  effects  would  soon  be  both  seen  and 
felt  by  the  courts,  the  suiters  and  the  public.  For  law  busi- 
ness like  all  other  business,  must  languish  when  neglected,  and 
must  be  neglected  when  extended  to  different  interfering  courts. 

The  government  had  been  in  operation  two  years,  and  no  jus» 
tlce^s  fees  had  yet  been  sanctioned  by  legislation,  when  at  this 
session,  the  '^squires"  rallied  a  majority,  who  passed  an  act  for 
paying  them,  (or  judicial^  as  well  as  other  services.  The  fees 
allowed,  are  so  similar  to  those  heretofore  recited,  that  they 
need  not  be  repeated:  while  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fee 
ibr  attending  to  take  depositions,  was  raised  from  seventy-five 
cents,  to  one  dollar. 

*'An  act  to  suppress  riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies  q( 
the  people,"  was  passed;  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single 
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justice,  to  try  and  punish  ^^breaiches  of  the  peace,''  without  ex- 
ception. Under  this  a6t,  a  justice,  taking  the  sheriff,  under 
sheriff,  or  constable^  and  the  pow^r  of  the  county  if  he  deemed 
it  necessary,  with  him,  could,  repairing  to  the  scene  of  offence, 
arrest  and  cotnmit  the  parties,  or  any  of  t^em ;  and  there,  upon 
calKng  a  jury  of  tWel^e  men,  by  iheaift  of  his  attend(ant  officer, 
proceed  to  try  the  accused,  and  if  found  giiilty^  to  punish  by 
find  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars;  and  in  default  of  payment, 
by  imprisohment  notexceeding ten  days. 

The  Virginia  act,  from  which  the  foregoing  wag  taken,  being 
its^lftaken  froma  firitish  statute,  did  not  extend  to  breaches 
of  the  peace,  other  than  such  as  might  be  included  in  the  above- 
named  riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies;  while  the  j^ower 
of  aVresting  and  tryihg  the  alleged  offence  was  given  to  thirei^ 
justices,  6r  two  at  least,  with  a  final  report  to  the  general  court, 
tt  has  bfeen  said^  that  the  law  of  Kentucky  has  been  abused, 
or  at  ieaist,  applied  to  criminal  cas^s  of  a  capital  nature,  in  or- 
der to  screen  the  tiulprit  from  a  niore  solemn  trial,  and  ainore 
ignominious  punishment,  adapted  to  his  crime.  Bdt  this,  if  at 
all,  rhUst  have  been  irt  cases  extending  to  life  or  limb;  but  n©t 
to  those  putiishable  in  the  penitentiary;  for  the  constitution 
only  protects  frorh  a  second  trial,  those  whose  life  or  lim6 
has  been  in  jeopardy,  by  a  first  or  former  trial;  of  course,  not 
those  who  might  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  peniten* 
tiary;  nor  should  it  extend  to  any  Case  of  a  mere  breach  of  the 
peace,  without  riot,  rout,  &c. 

The  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility^  of  reconciling  this  law  to 
the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution,  first  and  third  sections, 
creates  another  objection  of  still  greater  force  than  that  above 
suggested. 

The  first,  gives  to  courts  the  judicial  power  of  the  comnion- 
wealth.  And  by  this  grant,  the  whole  judicial  power  passes, 
Or  must  be  passed,  to  cAmris^  and  to  courts  only ;  or  nothing  pas- 
ses, or  can  be  passed  to  them:  but  if  nothing  passes,  or  can  be 
passed  by  virtue  of  the  section,  then  it  is  nugatory.  It  how- 
ever, cannot  be  nugatory-^because  it  is  a  distinct  substantive 
VOL.  n.  W* 
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part  of  the  constitation ;  of  clear  expression^and  important  Dneanr 
iDg;  affectiDg  nothing  less  than  the  third  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  proposition,  that  the  first  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  constitution,  is  operative,  by  vesting  power  in 
the  legislature,  to  establish  a  supreme  courts  and  such  inferior 
couHsj  as  from  time  to  time  they  may  think  proper,  may  there- 
fore be  asserted  and  maintained* — Next,  as  to  courts.  What 
are  they?  Those  appertaining  to  the  judiciary  only,  will  he 
treated  ot,  A  court,  then,  consists,  or  is  Constituted,  of  place 
and  persons.  As  a  place,  it  is,  or  it  means,  where  justice  is 
administered  on  trial  between  parties,  by  judgment,  or  decree: 
as  to  persons,  it  applies,  or  is  applied,  to  one  man,  or  to  seve- 
ral men,  who  is,  or  are,  authorized,  in  the  place  appointed,  to 
make  the  judgment  or  decree,  by  which  justice  is  dispensed^, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  judicial  power  of  the  state. 
Then  courts,  as  places,  are  to  be  "erected  and  established"  by 
law.  While  the  inference,  that  in  no  other  place  than  those 
appointed,  4>r  erected  and  established  as  aforesaid, or  someone 
of  them,  can  a  court  be  held^  or  the  judiciary  power  of  the 
fitate  be  legally  exercised.  Now,  as  to  those  who  may  exei^ 
cise  the  judiciary  power;  they,  in  the  language  of  the  consti*^ 
tution,  are  to  be  judges,  either  of  the  "supreme,"  or  "inferior^ 
courts — they  are  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  hehavunjar"^ 
for  ill  behaviour,  they  may  be  put  out — but  while  they  ace  in^ 
office,  they  are  to  receive  for  their  services,  an  adequate  con^ 
pensation,  "to  be  fixed  by  law." 

Not  to  protract  this  analysis,  it  will  now  be  inferred,  that 
justices  ofthepeace  are  not  ex  officio  judges  of  any  court,  although 
expressly  provided  for,  in  the  same  article  of  the  constitution, 
as  that  which  ordains^  there  shall  be  judges;  it  is  certain  they 
are  not  in  that  instrument,  even  made  jtidges  of  the  county 
courts;  notwithstanding  one  is  made  necessary  in  each  county, 
by  express  declaration.  Nay,  "justices  of  the  peace"  are  dis- 
tinguished from  "judges,"  by  the  constitution,  in  several 
important  particulars ;  as  for  example :  The  "judges  are  in  vir- 
tue of  their  offices,  coQjiervators  of  the  peace  throughout  the 
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state;"  the '*justices''  depend  upon  an  act  of  the  legislature,  ^ 
for  a  similar  power,  even  in  their  own  counties:  the  ^'judges" 
are  to  have  competent'  salaries,  Jixed  by  law;  the  *^U8tices'* 
have  no  such  provision  for  them:  the  "judges,"  constituting 
one  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government,  could  not  be- 
come members  of  another;  while  the  "justices,"  possessed  of 
no  judiciary  power,  might  become  members  of  the  legislature. 
Observations  have  already  been  made  to  shew  the  impropriety 
of  this  commixture  of  oflSces;  they  need  not  be  repeated.  It 
is  enough  for  the  present  purpose,  to  shew,  from  the  constitu- 
tion, that  as  a  court  only^  could  they  exercise  judiciary  power 
under  the  constitution. 

It  is  admitted,  that  a  court  may  be  erected  and  establish- 
ed, in  a  private,  or  in  a  public,  house;  or  under  a  tree,  or  in 
a  field,  or  a  forest,  by  force  of  legislative  enactment  But  it 
might  be  successfully  contended,  that  no  place  is  a  court,  for 
the  exercise  of  judicial  power,  until  it  is  pointed  out,  erected^ 
and  established  J  for  that  purpose.  Were  it  otherwise,  then  any 
place,  and  every  place,  would  be  a  court,  where  judicial  power 
might  be  exercised.  A  conclusion  which  might  produce  some 
personal  inconvenience;  as  courts  have  the  power  of  punish- 
ing contempts, in  their  presence;  besides,  other  consequences 
wholly  inadmissible,  might  be  claimed.  In  the  correct  order  of 
things,  courts,  as  to  place,  are,  in  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, first  "erected  and  established,"  and  then  a  judge  or  judges 
appointed,  to  fill  or  organize  them.  That  the  place  lawfully 
erected,  and  the  judge  lawfully  appointed,  coming  together  at 
the  time,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  constitute  a 
courf,  for  the  exercise  of  judiciary  power;  and  that  there  is  no 
other  court  of  a  civil  character,  known  to  the  constitution  of 
Kentucky,  are  conclusions  now  affirmed. 

Upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  it  intended  the  judiciary  power  of  the  government  should 
be  exercised  in  courts,  by  judges,  openly  and  publicly;  that 
the  whole  system  of  private  or  domestic  exercise  of  the  judi- 
ciary power,  by  justices  of  the  peace^  is  unwarranted  by  the 
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CoiisUtation)  has  grown  out  of  old  practices,  produced  under 
a  different  order  of  things  which  was  intended  to  be  corrected 
by  the  ^constitution;  but  which  has  been  thwarted,  perverted, 
?ind  corrupted,  by  an  incorrect  blending?  ^^nd  uniting  of  "the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  judges,"  with  the  lam  mukers  of  the  state :  it&^lf 
a  complete  perversion  of  the  constitution;  anc)  without  doubt, 
the  prolific  pareptof  a  numerous  progeny  of  qther  pefversious. 

*  Nothing  is  so  seductive  to  legislator^  ^  their  personal  inte-» 
rests;  nothing  piore  deceptive  to  6^ch  inen,t  than  their  own 
consciences. 

What,  it  may  be  ask^d,  are  thp  petty  fees  C(f  ^  justice  of  the 
i)eace  ?  One  answer  is,  a  great  matter  to  petty  mefV  An- 
Qther,  is,  that  many  )aws  have  been  passed  about  t^m:  and 
this  shews  that  they  are  viewed  as  matters  of  importance* 
Again;  they  have  been  the  ^^ubject  of  contest  un^er  hoth  con- 
stitutions— tbusi  protracting  debates,  and  lengthening  sessions,, 
at  much  expense:  and  this  is  further  evidence  of  the  estimatioi^ 
in  which  they  are  hel4*  The  aWowran^e^  a^^  even  payment 
of  those  fees,  hav^  been  but  ^he  sn[iaUer  p^rt  of  the  evil  result-, 
lug  from  the  admission  of  so  nuqierousa  phalanx  of  the  judi- 
ciary into  tihe  legislative  body,  possessing  as  they  did,  very 
incompetent  knowledge  of  the  l^ws;  a^  a^b^t^us  of  pow^r,  a% 
they  were  avaricious  of  money ;.  a^nd  as  grasping  after  jarisdic- 
tion,  as  they  were  strenuous  for  fe^s* 

Thus,  as  has  been  seen,  after  engrossing  by  successive  acta 

'  of  legislation,  a  gr^at  ^nd  varied  raiige  of  cixU  jurisdictional 
they  have  been  let  into  thjat  of  9^  criminal  nature;^  wbic^  a^ 
the  same  time  has  been  so  illy  defined,  as  to  ad^it  of  easy 
abuse:  a  natural  consequence  of  men's  making  laijfrs  relating 
principally  to  their  o^n  powers  and  duties^  T^us  9peni^  a^ 
door  which  will  let  in  the  most  daiigerous  and  pernicious^  ai^use. 
Should  it  be  inquired,  what  is  the  specigc  ct^^aracter,  and 
appropriate  office  of  a  '^justice  of  the  peace,'*  as  nan^d  in 
the  constitution?  it  may  be  answered,  thjey  are  jn  that  view 
merely  ministerial.  T'lere  were  to  be  a  competent  number 
\n  each  county.    Their  particular  duties  as petwe  oJicersyVfev^ 
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to  be  prescribed  to  them  by  t&e  legislature.  So  were  there 
to  be  sherifls,  and  coroners;  one  of  each,  in  every  county:  but 
it  is  denied,  that  either  of  them,  although  **peace  officers,"  was 
vested  with  any  judiciary  authority,  by  the  constitution.  The 
s^rpe  conclusion,  is  aftirnaed,  of  the  "justices  of  the  peace." 
They  were  first  to  become  separately,  or  collectively,  a  judge 
orjudgesjof  a  court,  or  courts,  erected  diV\A  establishled^  by  iiic  le- 
giaiaiure,,before  any  judiciary  power  could  be  vested  in  tiiem; 
They  could  only  become  judges,  by  a  constitutional  appoint- 
pient,  commission,  and  qualification. 

Tnis  history  has  already  shewn,  how  the  justice  of  the  peace 
came  to  be  substituted  for,  and  confounded  with,  the  judge, 
undtr  the  first  constitution;  while  similar  causes  have  conti- 
nued to  operate,  and  similar  etiects  to  follow,  of  course.  And 
Plight  an  observation  be  hazarded  on  the  subject,  it  could  be 
said  with  much  confidence,  that  it  has  been  the  source  of  great 
evil;  and  after  inducing  repetition  on  repetition  of  that  spe- 
cies of  simster  motive  in  legislation,  which  gives  correct  prin- 
ciples, "the  go  by,"  (a  legislative  phrase,)  and  attaches  itself 
to  popularity,  and  expedient,  has  been  a  prime  and  leading 
cause  of  that  instability,  and  disorder,  so  manifest  in  the  judi- 
ciary system  of  the  country — and  of  its  present  enabarrassed 
condition.  For  when  the  water  is  poisoned  at  the  spring,  it 
conveys  ofi*  with  the  stream  the  qualities  of  the  fountain. 

But.  the  mere  "justice  of  the  peace,"  is  neither  court  nor 
judge,  nor  in  the  situation  to  receive  the  investment  of  judi- 
cial power  agreeably  to  the  constitution:  for  that  has  declared 
explicitly*  that  it  sliall  be  vested  in  courts:  and  it  follows  ne- 
cessarily; in  courts  only.  For  if  it  co^ld  be  vested  in  any 
other  than  courts,  the  constitution  might  be  evaded,  and  total- 
ly defeated:  a  consequence  which  can  never  be  adfnitted,  as 
flowing  from  the  constitution  itself. 

What,  it  maybe  asked,  is  meant  by  the  judiciary,  or  judicial 
power?  The  answer  is:  It  is  that  power  of  government,  which 
is  distinguishable,  and  in  the  constitution  is  distinguished,  from 
the  legislatirc,  and  executive  powers — it  is  the  power,  or  riglrt 
(^heaxins^  and  determining  controversies^  between  adverse  parties. 
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Tchcii  brought  before  them  according  to  latx  While  this  power, 
always  of  the  most  interesting  nature  to  individuals,  has  been 
expressly  given  to  courts,  and  is  by  a  necessary  inference, 
withheld  fron;i  all  others;  it  could  not  without  a  violation  of 
the  constitution,  be  given  to,  or  vested  in,  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  any  other  individuals,^  not  constituting  a  court;  although 
they  might  be  ministerial  officers.  And  >^hen  it  is  considered 
that  courts,  are  to  be  organized  by  judges,  nominated  by  the 
governor,  approved  by  tlie  senate,  commissioned  during  good 
behaviour,  and  that  they  have  the  appointment  of  their  own 
clerks,  respectively;  and  who  are  constitutional  officers ;  there 
is  no  difficulty,  in  pronouncing,  that  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is 
no  court,  either  civil,  or  criminal:  nor  can  they,  singly,  or  cot 
lectively,  be  constituted  a  court,  by  act  of  assembly.  But 
this  theory  admits  of  doubt.  Other  consequences  are  too  ob- 
vious, to  need  a  statement. 

"An  act  directing  in  what  manner  the  trustees  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania university,  may  move  against  delinquent  surveyors" — 
shews  legislative  attention  to  this  institution,  then  labouring 
for  funds.  * 

The  penal  laws  were  amended  by  an  act  of  eight  pages^  and 
twenty-four  sections,  in  substance  a  repetition:  In  addition  to 
which  was  also  passed,  another  act  further  amending  the  penal 
laws,  and  occupying  about  an  equal  space  on  the  statute  bodi. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  first  of  these  acts,  repeals,  **all 
English  statutes,  and  laws,  relating  to  witchcraft,  to  felse  and 
pretended  prophesies;  and  to  religious  doctrines,  and  obser- 
vances ;  also  any  statute  which  in[>poses  a  penalty  for  exercising 
a  trade  without  having  served  an  apprenticeship,''  &c.  &c 
Most  of  which,  were  probably  contravened  by  positive  institu- 
tions, or  from  total  disuse  had  become  obsolete;  until  thus  r^ 
vived,  m  order  to  feel  the  "moral  force"  of  legislative  power. 
Nothing,  truly,  more  commendable  than  caution,  apd  care, 
among  law  makers. 

The  circuit  court  law,  passed  at  this  session,  was  aaiended, 
by  an  act  of  six  or  seven  pages;  with  the  very  appropriate 
-^nd  laudable  intention,  of  carrying  the   amended   act  wito 
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In  addition  to  the  acts  alluded  to,  were  many  others  passed 
^t  this  session — not  less  than  ten,  for  the  express  purpbse  of 
■Tf/iV/^—nearly  as  many  for  the  benefit  of  particular  individuals — 
others,  to  legalize  acts,  before  unlawful,  &c.  &c. ;  in  all  eigh- 
ty-x>ne. 

The  account  of  revenue  for  the  year,  will  next  be  brought 
into  Tiew.     Payments  into  the  treasury, 

By  sherifis  of  the  several  counties,  for  taxes,  $35,401  96 
B^  clerks,  for  process,  &c.  .  .  .  3,514  44 
By  register,  for  nonresidents'  lands,      .  10,834  46 

By  same,  for  fees  of  office,        .         .         .  899     9 

Nonresidents,         .         .         .         .  .  2,647  61 

By  gate-keeper  turnpike  wilderness  road  100  00 

By  Green  R'r.  settlers  for  lands  taken,  $8485  69 

Same,  paid  in  certificates,  910 

By  secretary  of  state,  tax  on  seals. 

Total  amount  of  receipts,       f  62,844  71  7 
^  Disbursements,  on  all  accounts,  too  nume- 
rous to  be  recited,        .        .        •        •  $53,531  92  8 

The  following  delinquent  list,  is  published  as  a  characteris- 
tic trait,  for  the  curious  inquirer,  or  calculating  politician,  H 
embraces  the  defalcations  of  revenue,  apparent  in  the  auditorV 
office,  from  1793,  the  first  revenue  year,  under  the  government 
of  Kentucky,  to  the  year  1801,  inclusive:  shewing,  however, 
the  aggregate  only,  by  counties,  during  the  whole  period ;  as 
they  remained  unpaid,  tjie  31st  of  October,  1802. 

Sheriffs  and  Collectors  delinqitent* 
Counties. 


691 


395  83  3 
51   30  0 


Counties. 

Bourbon 

|1,853  82  1 

Bracken 

172  26  0 

Barren 

660  23  0 

Bullitt 

1,079  36  0 

Clarke 

4,105  82  0 

Campbell 

1,264  59  0 

Christian 

548  73  0 

Cumberland 

143     2  0 

Fayette 

228  55  0 

Floyd 

62  58  0 

Franklin 

1,070  62  0 

Henderson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Livingston 

Mercer 

Mason 

Madison 

Montgomery 

Nelson 


$345  95  0 

21     9  0 

702  97  0 

1,302  80  d 
826  57  a 
20a  40  0 
595  68  0 

9,648  67  0 
239  23  0 
373  34  0 

1,095  ;o  0 
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Counties. 

Counties. 

Fleming 

39  77  0 

Pulaski 

173  65  0 

Green 

'   413  87  0 

Pendleton 

62  73  0 

Garrar4 

148  83  0 

Scott 

1,150  88  0 

Gallatin 

480  47  0 

Shelby 

815  22  (J 

Hardin 

36  53  0 

Washington 

858  31   0 

Harrison 

715  79  0 

Warren 

560  75  0 

Henry 

34  52  0 

Woodford 

451      6  0 

Clerks  of  Courts^  ddinquerd* 

Clerk  ofGrcen  - 

$13  22  0 

Clk.  of  Greert  dist  $67  22  0 

Do.    Logan 

116  33  0 

Do.     Franklin 

90  73  0 

Do.    Woodford  104     2  5 

Do.     Madison 

128  24  0 

Green  R.  settlers  1929  00  0 

Register  for  non- 

Clk. of  Logan  dis 

t.    33  25  0 

residents        34,173  99  5 

Do.  Bourbon 

333  32  0 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  France,  having  become  the  ally  of 
Spain,  American  citizens,  were,  by  proclamation,  deprived  of 
their  rights  of  trade  and  deposite  at  New  Orleans.  The  alarm 
being  given,  it  spread  through  the  country,  and  soon  produced 
the  necessary  inquiry,  by  the  president.  The  official  agents  of 
both  France,  and  Spain,  resident  at  Washington,  disavowed 
the  authority  of  a  proclamation  published  by  the  intendant  of 
bis  Catholic  Majesty  on  that  subject:  while  it  was  believed  by 
many,  that  he  had  been  instigated  by  Buonaparte;  who  thus 
meant  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  American  government.  No  event 
could  have  been  more  injurious  to  Kentucky,  than  to  be  thus 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  a  right  admitted,  and  actually 
enjoyed  under  a  treaty;  which,  it  had  been  asserted  with  cla- 
mour, was  essential  to  her  growth,  and  almost  to  her  existence. 
It  is  true,  great  sensation  was  felt;  the  spirit  of  the  country  wai 
roused;  and  had  it  been  made  the  cause  of  war  by  the  govern- 
n»ent,  Kentuckians  would  have  been  found  among  the  foremoet 
in  the  field.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  force,  not  a  remedy,  for  a  violated  right,  in  his 
creed,  where  France,  and  Buonaparte,  might  be  concerned. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  envoy  to  Paris,'not  Madrid^  the  better  Co 
understand  this  thine,  and  to  seek  an  accommodation,  it  was 
soon  ascertained,  that  Buonaparte  claimed  Louisiana,  and  thai 

-^s  for  sale.   A  purchase  was  effected,  from  the  grand  despot^ 
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the  fti^ster  spirit;  "who  wanted  money,  and  must  have  it:"  And 
thus,  the  right  of  navigation^  and  deporite,  were  secured;  and 
peace,  the  while,  preserved.  This  historj[^ necessarily  excludes 
details,  which  would  be  appropriate  only,  in  that,  of  the  Uni- 
tejd  States,     But  before  the  purchase  was  announced—- 

[1803.]  The  year  1803,  succeeded,  in  the  otder  of  compu^ 
tation^  and  the  seasonis;  to  witness  the  efforts  of  the  different 
parties  in  congress,  on  the  very*interesting  subject  of  the  Mis- 
$>,issippi:  and  how  instances  of  former  federal  conduct,  which 
had  been  virulently  censured,  were  now  taken  for  examples^ 
and  imitated;  though  not  avowed^ nor  applauded, by  President 
Jefferson,  and  his  adherents— the  foriner  calumniators.  A  sin- 
gle instance^  among  others,  will  suffice;  and  that  shall  consist 
of  the  comparison  between  the  appointment  of  Mr;  Monroe^ 
and  that  of  Mr.  Jay:  thiey  are  parallels.  The  conduct  of  the 
•dominant  party,  on  the  two  occasions,  if  it  hie  desired  to  ascer-' 
tain  principle^  or  estimate  character,  furnished  evidence  against . 
itself,  not  to  be  mistaken.  But  what  is  of  more  importance^ 
Louisiana  being  about  to  be  transferred  to  France^  and  thci 
court  of  Spain,  unwilling  to  incur  any  responsibility,  or  rua 
any  farther  risk,  as  to  its  possession^  strongly  ttienaeed^  restored 
the  rights  of  navigation,  and  deposite,  agreeably  to  treaty,  with- 
out Buonaparte's  order;  and  thus  removed  the  cause  of  coni- 
jplaint,  and  excitement.  Some  of  the  federalists^  had  been  for 
making,  the  breach  of  treaty,  at  once,  so  palpable,  and  so  ihju- 
rious,  the  occasion  of  immediate  warden  the  Spanish  territory: 
Ihey  were  thought  in  error,  by  acting  against  their  own  party, 
precepts,  and  example ;  which  prescribed  a  pirevious  applica- 
tion for  redress.  While  their  opponents^  deviating  from  sehti:- 
ments  formerly  avowed,  became  rightj  by  opposition.  JNot  in- 
tending to  convey  the  idea,  that  to  be  in  opposition^  was  the 
tXKjjtive  to  it;  for  another  will  be  presented,  in  which  the  in" 
ducement^  may  be  found. 

From  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  party  took  its  tone;  and  Without 

regard  to  Washington's  example,  had  not  his  disposition  been 

pacific  from  liature,  it  would  ftave  been  rendered  such,  by  his 

knowledge,  that  Buonaparte^  was  to   adjust  the  treiQbling 

VOL.  li.  X* 
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balance*  There  is  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  whatever  nHy 
tjye  preponderated,  the  course  pursued  by  the  president,  was 
ftuhstantially  correct;  and  that  the  purchase  of  ttie  country,  at 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  alternative  of  war,  had  success 
been,  What  It  rarely  is,  certain;  Was  wise,  and  cheap.  While, 
however,  the  event  was  uncertain,  Kentucky  was  deeply  agi- 
tated, and  prepared  for  conflict. 

fai  Ae  month  of  October  Congress  had  assembled,  and  re- 
ceived  confirmation  from  the  president,  that  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  by  treaty,  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  use  tht  port 
lit  Orleans,  were  not  only^  restored,  but  confirmed,  by  a  pur- 
diase  of  the  country. 

Oh  the  20th  of  December,  1808,  William  C.  Claiborne,  go* 
vemor  t>f  the  Mississippi  territory,  by  proclamation,  made 
known  that  the  government  «f  the  United  States,  was  in  pos- 
session of  liouisiana-^and  ttius  was  consummated  the  treaty  of 
the  SOfh  of  April  of  the  same  year.  An  event  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  in  general,  and  to  Kentucky,  in  par- 
ticdlar.  Then,  ^nd  jret, beneficial;  but  opening  prospects  of 
boundle^  extent:  and  such  as  formerly,  and  now  present  per- 
pleiung  problems,  to  many  of  those  politicians  of  the  east, 
whose  ardient  wishes  had  been,  and  still  are  for  a  limited  terri- 
tory, whose  extended  and  ample  parts,  whilei;bey  filled  up  an 
irresistible  whole,  should  also,  in  their  compactness  of  form^ 
baVe  embraced,  the  principle  of  an  eternal  duration.  But  it 
is  obvious,  that  a  territory  without  bounds,  is  also  one^  wi^ut 
a  centre.  And  bs  in  natural  bodies,  were  it  not  for  the  cen* 
tiipetal  force,  the  centrifugal  would  preVail;  so  it  may  wdl 
be  apprehended,  as  to  political  bodies,  that  hy^  extent,  the 
principle  of  attraction,  whtch  is  but  a  common  sympathy, 
Sounded  on  a  perception  of  common  interest,  may  be  converted 
Into^hat  of  repulsion,  and  terminate  in  dissolution. 

What  sympathy  can  exist,  beyond  the  colonial  state,  be- 
tween the  future  inhabitants,  of  the  river,  Columbia,  and  the 
fcountiybf  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  those  of  the  Atlantic?  But 
this  page  is  too  narrow  fyr  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  foregone. 
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The  year,  otherwisB,  seems  to  have  passed  on  witbotit  fur* 
nishing  topics  for  this  historj,  until  the  session  of  the  le^sla- 
ture  in  November.  And  even  that  field,  is  unusuallj  barren* 
The  (irst  act  to  be  noticed,  is  one  for  the  division  of  Mason 
county;  and  the  establishment  of  Greenup — to  take  effect 
itom  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  next  ensuing;  that  is 
to  say,  1 804 — ^Beginning  oq  the  Ohio  river  opposite  the  mouth 
'  of  the  Scioto  river,  thence  a  course  so  as  to  include  all  the 
branches  of  Tygert's^reek,  until  it  intersects  the  Fleming 
line ;  thence  with  the  Fleming  line  to  the  line  of  Floyd  county ; 
thence  with  the  line  of  Floyd,  to  Big  Sandy,  and  down  that  to 
the  Ohio,  and  with  the  Ohio,  to  the  beginning." 

An  act  vesting  in  the  United  States  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  five  acres  of  land,  at  and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  mouth 
of  Licking,  for  the  purpose  of  an  arsenal ;  reserving  to  the  state 
the  right  of  reclaiming  refugees  from  justice;  was  passed* 

The  representation  of  the  state  was  regulated  at  this  session ; 
upon  a  ratio  of  one  representative  for  every  six  hundred  quali- 
fied electors;  which  gave  sixty-three  members  to  the  house 
of  representatives.  An  increase  of  one  member  only,  since 
the  last  apportionment. 

The  amendment,  proposed  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  the  election  of  president  and  vice  president, 
was  adopted  and  ratified  by  an  act  of  this  year. 

The  taxes  were  raised  on  land,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  p^r 
hundred  acres  of  first  rate  land,  and  in  a  similar  proportion,  on 
the  other  classes. 

Four  separate  acts  for  divorces,  were  passed — ^^two  on  the 
application  of  the  husbands,  on  complaint  that  their  wives, 
respectively  had  left  them;  and  in  one  case  was  living  in  adul- 
tery— in  the  other,  had  wasted  his  goods:  iq  the  remaining 
two  cases,  the  wives  complained  oi  desertion,  and  a  state  pf 
adultery  with  other  women*  Facts  were  required  to  be  fouijd 
by  a  jury,  to  authorize  a  judjgment,  for  the  plaintiff. 

This  session,  added  geventy-eight  acts  to  the  code:  parta- 
.    king  largely  of  the  local,  personal,  and  relief  kind^  with  some 
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relative  to  courts,  inspections,  &c.,  which  have  not  been  no- 
ticed; as  amendnaents,  apd  repetitions,  are  too  frequent  for  im 
sertjon. 

Amount  of  revenue  for  the  year,  terminating  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1803.  To  receipts,  including  ti^-t)  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  dollars  and  some  cents,  in  the  treasury — 
fifty-eight  thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  tiAy 
cents,  ftve  mills*  Disbursements,  fifty-seven  thousand,  sixty- 
two  dollar^,  sixty-nine  cents,  eight  mills — leaving,  one  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  uiqety-five  <:ents  and 
seven  mills,  in  the  treasury. 

[1804.]  The  year  1804,  may  be  anticipated,  as  one  of  a 
pleasing  aspect.  For  although  the  present  dominant  party, 
pursuing  the  dictates  of  their  policy,  and  gratifying  the  feel- 
ings of  their  hearts,  in  relation  to  the  federalists^  found  a  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  representativjBs,  to  impeach  Judge  Chase, 
.a  member  of  the  supreme  court,  of  the  United  States;  yet  he 
was  acquitted  by  the  senate,  as  will  befurther^een^ 

In  February,  a  repuhlicqu  caucus^  was  held  in  Washington 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States — John  Breckenridge  of 
Kentucky,  had  twenty  votes;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
however,  obtained  a  large  majority,  for  vice  president: — Mr. 
Jefferson,  was  unrivalled  for  the  presidency.  And  so  the  nomi* 
nation,  became  a  preordination,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  elec- 
tors. If  a  conjecture  might  be  hazarded  on  this  subject — the 
first,  wpiuld  be,  that  without  such  nomination,  and  in  cases 
where  there  will  be  three,  or  more,  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, the  election,  will  ever  devolve  on  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives: the  second,  is,  that  the  intermediate  machinery  of 
electors,  {night  be  dispensed  with,  to  advantage:  and  the 
third — :tf»at  the  second  congress,  in  each  president*s  adminis- 
tration, sliould,  within  the  first  three  days  of  its  first  session, 
openly,  (ind  publicly,  by  votes  to  be  placed  on  the  journal, 
nominate  two  persons,  for  tlje  presidency — to  be  voted  for  by 
ttie  people,  unless  another  was,  or  others  were  preferred;  and 
in  the  event  of  no  two  having  a  majority,  of  all  the  votfi% 
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actually  given,  he  who  had  a  majority,  if  any  one,  should  be  the 
president;  while  the  congress,  should,  choose x>ne,  from  the  re- 
maining two  highest,  on  the  poll,  to  be  vice  president.  But  if 
no  one  had  a  majority,  of  all  the  popular  votes,  then  the  presi- 
dent, and  vice  president,  should,  by  discriminating  votes,  be 
chosen  by  the  senate  alone,  from  the  three  who  had  the  great- 
er nunriber  of  the  people's  votes.  It  is  left  for  politicians  to  de- 
velop the  '  principles,  and  effects  of  th|s  system  of  choosing 
those  Important  officers — and,  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  can 
project  one,  better  calculated  to  guard  against  corrupt  in- 
trigue, and  to  ensure  the  desired  result,  they  are  invited  to  set 
it  forth  demonstratively. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth, 
formally  by  proclamation,  discharged  the  militia,  who  had  vo- 
lunteered in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  of  the  preceding  No- 
t^ember,  for  the  expected  invasion  of  Orleans;  with  commen- 
dations for  their  patriotism,  and  promptitude.  And  once  more, 
peace,  with  unclouded  brow,  smiled  over  the  United  States. 

In  this  year,  Christopher  Greenup^  Esq.  being  elected  gover- 
nor, took  thie  oaths  of  office  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember: and  thence  proceeded  to  appoint  John  Rowan,  Esq. 
♦'secretary." 

It  had  been  expected  that  he  would  have  entered  into  the 
executive  office,  on  the  preceding  Wednesday,  be^ng  tlie  28th 
of  August;  bi|t  the  constitution  presenting  doubts,  by  an  ap* 
parent  incongruity,  the  installation  was  deferred.  The  cause 
of  the  doubt,  is  found  in  the  incautious  phraseology  of  the  fifth 
section  of  the  ftrst,  article,  which  follows,  viz: 

"He,  (the  govecnor,)  shall  conimence  the  execution  of  bis 
office  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  succeeding  the  day  pf  the  com- 
mencement of  the  general  election,  on  which  he  shall  be  cho- 
sen," ^c* 

Had  the  constitution  have  stopped  at  "chosen,"  the  meaning 
is  plain,  and  the  goternor  elect,  might,  without  doubt  have 
qualified  and  gone  into  office,  on  the  27th  of  Augtist ;  being  the 
fourth'Tuesday,  after  the  commencement  of  his  election ;  tlm 
first, being  the  7th  of  the  month:  and  the  election  haying  be- 
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gan  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  the  same  month:  but  the  constitu* 
tion  proceeds^  after  "chosen,"  to  say,  *'and  shall  continue  in 
•  the  execution  thereof  until  the  end.  of  four  weeks  next  suc- 
ceeding the  election  of  his  successor^^'  &c.:  and  thus,  is  pro- 
duced, the  inconsistency  ;  there  being,  necessarily,  twenty- 
eight  days  in  four  zneeks — while  iWcnty-two  days,  may  include 
four  Tuesdays — besides  the  difference  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  election;  which  includes  three  days.  So 
that  the  going  out  of  office,  of  the  predecessor,  and  coming 
into  office,  of  the  successor,  do  not  correspond ;  but  interfere 
with  each  otiier^  for  a  week  at  least.  And  this  continues  to 
produce  a  difficulty.  Which  might  be  obviated  by  the  follow- 
ing principles  of  construction,  that  are  believed  to  be  applica- 
ble and  correct. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  by  the  consti- 
tution, the  governor  is  elected  for /our  years  ^  and  the  expres- 
sions used,  necessarily  imply,  for.  that  **term,"  or  length  of  time 
only:  Not  merely  by  reason  of  the  rule  that  the  expression  of 
one  thing  affirmatively,  is  the  exclusion  of  all  other  like  things; 
but  because,  if  the  term  is  extended  one  day  beyond  the  four 
years,  by  the  same  principle,  or  provision,  it  may  be  extended 
to  the  next  general  election;  unless  restrained  by  the  clause 
following,  viz:  nexj:  after  his  successor^  ^and  until  his  succ^sor 
shall  have  taken  the  oaths  or  affim^ations  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.^  Now  tl^re  should  be  no  question,  but  that 
these  words  would  operate  on  the  incumbent  governor,  where 
his  successor  had  taken  the  oaths  or  affirmations  required,  on^ 
before^  or  after  the  fourth  Timsday  after  the  commencemerU  of  the 
election  at  which  he  zoos  chosen  g^emor;  unless  the  tenn  of  four 
years,  was  effectively  projtracted  for  a  week  at  least,  by  the 
clause  already  quoted  above ;  and  which  apparently  gives  the 
governor  in  office,  four  weeJcs  %iext  succeeding  the  election  of  his 
successor^  to  remain  in  office.  But  if  it  does  so,  he  may  remain 
in  office  more  than  /our  years — the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected ;  notwithstanding,  his  successor  may  have  taken  the 
oaths  prescribed  to  him.    Again — If  the  quadrennial  term-can 
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%t  protracted,  beyaml  the  four  years  for  which  a  governor  wag 
elected,  because  his  successor  had  not,  at  the  end  cyf  that 
period,  taken  the  oaths  or  affirmations,  then  if  such  successor 
should  die,  or  decline  accepting  the  office — very  possible  ca- 
ses— it  mighi  he  contended,  for  any  thing  yet  produced  from 
the  constitution,  that  the  incumbent  might  hold  the  office,  at 
least  until  the  next  general  election:  that  would  be,  in  all, 
eight  years. 

Such  Are  the  inferences  deducible  from  the  section  of  the 
third  article  of  the  constitution.  Owing  to  the  inadvertency, 
if  not**obvious  and* palpable,"  yet  reducible  to  certainty,  by  a 
little  investigation,  of  the  mistaking  four  Tuesdays,  for  the 
equivalent  erf  fmir  weeks,  by  computing  the  time  whea  the  new 
governor  should  come  into  office,  from  the  beginmifig  of  the 
election;  and  the  time  when  the  old  governor  should  go  out 
of  office,  from  the  md  of  the  same  election,  of  three  days'  con- 
tinuance, and  always  including  a  Tuesday;  in  fine,  from  failing 
to  use  identical  expressions  to  convey  ideas  intended  4;o  be 
identical — at  least,  ni  their  operation  and  effect. 

If  it  is  required  by  the  rules  of  legitimate  construction,  to 
reject  a  detected  mistake  in  order  to  make  practical  sense  in 
law,  or  gospel;  so  it  is  also  in  a  constitution.  And  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  ever  and  anon,  presented  to  our 
governors,  after  an  election,  is  to  reduce  the  continuance  in 
office  at  the  end  of  the  term,  to  the  **fottrth  Tuesday,"  after 
the  commencement  of  an  election,  by  rejecting  ^^four  wedcs^^ 
as  being  a  mistaken  expression ;  and  no  less  repugnant  to  the 
other  provision  in  the  section,  tfa^n  it  is  to  that  declaration  in 
the  second  section,  which  carves  out,  and  constitutes  the  term 
of  four  years^  for  the  existence  of  the  gubernatorial  office.  Thia 
once  e^tabrisbed,  the  difficulty,  as  to  this  point,  woi^d  no  Ion* 
ger  exist. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  the  legislature  assembled;  and  the 
day  following,  Tuesday  the  6th,  the  governor  made  his  conv 
munications^to  both  houses;  and  they  soon  after  proceeded  to 
taw  mending,  as  usual. 

The  following  extracts  and  purview,  contain  the  information 
conveyed. 
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<*Gentlemen  of  the.  Senate^  and  Gentlemen  df  the  House  ot 
Representatives: — - 

'^Permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  this,  as  the  earliest  and 
ibost  fit  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you^  and  through  yo\i,to 
your  and  my  constituents,  the  freemen  of  tliis  state;  the  grate- 
ful Sense  in  which  1  hold  their  late  and  very  general  expression 
of  confidence,  in  my  election  to  the  chief  magistracy;  and  of 
assuring  you  and  them,  that  to  deserve  their  confidence,  and 
to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  high  trust  reposed;  as  it  is  the 
object  of  my  first  wish,  so  it  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  biest  and 
most  devoted  enei^gies," 

**That  information,  gentlemen,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  cool- 
municate  concerning  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  circumscribed  from  the  short  time  in  whifch  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  make  the  appropriate  inquiries.  I  am 
happy  however,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  commonwealth  is 
in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  state-^progressing  in  agricul-* 
turfe,  manufactures,  and  commerce — in  harmony  with  her  sis- 
ter states — pursuing  like  them,  those  principles  of  genuine  re- 
publicanism which  as  they  minister  to  good  order  and  social 
happiness  in  each  state,  strengthen  the  cords  of  our  confede- 
racy, and  promote  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation;  like  them  she  is  emulous  of  becoming  a  prominent 
and  weighty  link  in  the  federative  chain;  nor  can  her  pretei^ 
sions  to  conspicuity  in  the  union  be  thought  visionary  by  those 
who  consider  her  present  attainments,  and  judge  of  thefuturej 
from  the  past:  But  a  few  years  ago,  within  the  recollection 
doubtless  of  many  of  you,  was  this  country  a  wilderness,  un- 
visited  by  civilization  or  science— Now  science,  civilization, 
commerce,  and  all  the  arts  which  facilitate  and  sweeten  human 
intercourse,  not  only  exist  in  an  advanced  state,  but  are  cher- 
ished and  promoted  by  our  government.  Commerce,  without 
which  a  pacific  nation  may  he  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy,  but 
never  splendid,  has  already,  notwithstanding  the  late  occlusion 
of  the  port  of  Orleans,  and  our  tenure  .by  courtesy,  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, unfurled  her  sails  on  our  rivers,  and  rode  in  our  har- 
bors-— a  pleasing  presage:  Now  that  those  obstacles  &re 
removed  by  the  late  acquisition  of  Louisiaina,  may  we  not 
expect  her  amplest  tuiluenceA'' 
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^We  are  not  less  happy,  gentlemen,  int)ur  civil  than  tn  our 
commercial  and  other  relations:  there  seems  to  exist  a  love  of 
order,  a  prevailing  respect  for  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
a  growing  disposition  to  support  and  aid  them  in  the  due  exe- 
cution of  their  respective  functions.  'The  laws  in  the  general 
seem  to  have  been  competent  to  their  purposes:  no  very  signal 
infraction  of  them  has  marked  the  present  yean 

"Criminal  offences  have  not  been  multiplied— K)n  the  con- 
trary, it  is  believed  they  have  been  more  rare  in  the  present 
than  in  former  years:  May  we  not  hope  that  by  a  continued 
.vigilance  of  legislation,  the  catalogue  of  offenders  will  be 
gradually  diminished,  and  that  description  of  people  taught' 
that  their  best  policy  and  truest  interest  is,  in  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  laws,  moral  and  raunicipal.  This  object  ^o  im* 
portant  in  a  political,  and  so  desirable  in  a  benevolent  point  of 
view,  cannot  I  am  persuaded  be  promoted  by  any  mean,  so 
effectual  as  by  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  judiciary 
establishment,  and  those  laws  which  direct  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  criminal  fis  well  as  civil  cases:  of  this  subject,  gen- 
tlemen, let  me  solicit  your  particular  consideration ;  it  is  one  of 
primary  importance:  for  I  am  persuaded  it  is  essential  to  the 
welibeing  of  any  government,  that  its  judiciary  be  enlightened, 
virtuous  and  independent;  that  its  system  of  jurisprudence  be 
not  only  well  concerted,  but  stable  in  its  texture,  and  of  such 
durable  aspect  as  to  Conciliate  confidence;  that  the  power  of 
the  judges  be  well  defined,  and  their  salaries  competent.'^ 

"Gentlemen:  Believing  as  1  do  that  in  a  government  like 
ours,  it  is  essential  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  faction, 
and  enforcing  the  laws,  as  repelling  invasions,  to  have  a  well 
organi25ed  militia;  let  me  also  solicit  your  attention  to  the  laws 
on  that  subject.'^ 

There  was  in  the  speech,  a  complaint  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
revenue;  and  a  recommendation,  that  those  who  had  forfeited 
their  land,  by  not  entering  it  for  taxation,  should  have  the  land 
restored,  on  entering  it,  and  paying  the  taxes  and  costs.  The 
public  collectors  were  charged  with  negligence,  if  not  fraud,  in 
VOL.  n.  y* 
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their  department  Recurrence  is  had  to  the  present  state  of 
the  coQDtry,  as  presenting  images  of  hope  and  happiness — sajft 
that  he  has  spent  the  prime  of  Lis  life  in.it,  and  etpects  to  make 
it  the  asylum  of  his  declining  age.  And  in  ihib  spirit  of  these 
sentiments,  the  governor  takes  his  leare;  and  retires. 

The  first  act  to  be  noticed,  is  one,  for  the  relief  of  Clarinda 
Allington*  She  had  been  a  pHsoner  with  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, and  as  she  alleged,  compelled  by  a  chief  to  mari-y  him, 
and  have  thfee  children  by  him;  but  deserting  with  her  chil- 
dren, she  had  taken  refuge  in  Kentucky:  and  on  application 
to  the  general  assembly  for  assistance,  she  was  allowed  an  an- 
nuity for  three  years.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  pension^ 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  found  in  the  legislative  record. 

A  Mtrary  comrpany  formed  in  Lancaster,  was  incort>orated 
hy  ah  act  of  tliis  session* 

«An  act  to  amend  and  repeal  in  part,  an  act  Entitled  *An  act 
incorporating  the  Lexington  insurance  company;'"  is  cited,  as 
evidence  of  legislative  practice  upon  corporations,  as  well  as 
other  contracts,  affecting  private  rights. 

**An  act  to  rficorporate  the  Ohio  Canal  company,"  takeg  date 
at  this  session:  having  for  its  object  a  canal  at  Louisville.  It 
has  not  l?een  operative. 

The  promulgation  of  the  opinions  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
was  provided  for  by  law.  The  method  adopted,  was  by  direct- 
ing the  clerk  of  the  court  to  furnish  the  public  printer  with  a 
copy,  to  be  by  him  printed;  and  copies  for  juilges,  &c,  deli- 
vered to  the  secretary; 'fee.  fee. 

Acts  for  five  or  six  divorces,  founded  upon  the  common  com- 
plaint, in  such  cases,  desertion,  and  adultery,  were  passed;  re- 
quiring, nevertheless,  the  facts  to  be  found,  by  a  jury. 

Other  acts  for  rdief^  of  both  a  public  and  private  nature^ 
were  enacted ;  to  the  an^ount  t)f  about  one  hundred  and  six. 
A  portion  of  these,  were  to  legalize  acts  of  courts,  or  officers; 
some  to  remove  seats  of  justice  ;.others  concerning  towns,  road?^ 
obstructions  of  water  courses,  inspections,  &c.  &c.  beyond  the 
Span  of  this  histor}^;  and  but  repetition,  or  useless  variations, 
^  jSk  many  instances,  were  they  Inserted. 
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The  disbursements  ^t  the  treasury,  in  the  revetipe  year  end- 
ing 3d  ^of  November,  about  forty^nine  thousand  dollars:  there 
remaining  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars,  of  warrants  for 
money  unpaid ;  for  want  of  the  cash.  Amount  of  delinquenceS) 
the  same  day,  at  the  treasury,  on  the  part  of  sherifis,  &c.  &c. 
in  all,  ninety-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-foar  dol- 
lars, and  twenty-two  cents.  This  was  the  accumulation  often 
years. 

[1805.]  The  year  1805,  is  next  to  be^int^rrogated  for  its 
historical  productions. 

It  is  not  unworthj^  of  notice,  that  the  second  term  of  Mn 
Jefferson's  presidency,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Alarch,  IS05 ;  ^ 
with  George  Clinton^  vice  president.  CoU^nei  3urr,  the  coun- 
terbalance of  Mr.  JefferaoQ,  four  years  previous,  by  the  unite4 
vote  of  the  same  party  j  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  detached 
the  party,  or  himself,  by  irreverend  speeches,  affecting  Wr.  Jet- 
ierson's  administration,  &c.  4^c.;  else,  possibly^  his  killing  Col, 
Hamilton  in  the  same  year,  might  have  ensured  to  hm^  a  repe^ 
tition  of  the  vice  presidency.  But,  although  the  one  offence 
was  pardonable^  the  tpther  was  not;  and  Burr,  after  finding 
bin^self  exiled*,  from  party,  and  froi;n  home,  abandoned  himself 
to  profligate  schemes,  and  visionary  greatness:  in  the  pursuit 
of  which,  he  turned  his  attention  westwardly.  Of  which,  mor^ 
will  be  said  in  i^ts  place. 

The  triaj  of  Judge  Chase,  was  broi^ght  to  a  close,  and  he 
acquitted.  There  were  thirty-four  senators,  who  vote^  on  the 
eight  ^ticles  of  impeachment*  TJ^e  question  upon  each,  was, 
^^Goj^ty,  or  not  ^sHi^V*  John  Brec^kenridge,  was  against  him 
on  seven  of  the  charges^  John  Brown,  the  other  Kentucky 
senator,  on- "four."  Tlie  highest  ^jumber  for  ''guilty,"  on  any 
charge,  w?i8  nineteen ; — while  it  required  t)!venty-5two,  to  con- 
vict him.  And  th\is  ended  the  e^orts  of  the  party,  .t;hcn,  and 
still,  "dominant,"  against  the  ^e<^eral  judiciary.  Had  success 
attended  the  effort  against  Judge  Chase^  there  were  then  well 
grounded  apprehensions,  that  the  rest  would  have  bi^en^ut  to 
a  sinr^Uar  trjial,  and  shared  the  li]ce  f^te:  Ji^  ^  faUure  |is  tj^ 
hinQ,  clib<!:ked  the  malignant  fever,  and  stopped  the  epid^ir' 
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May  the  25lh,  Colonel  Burr  was  in  Frankfort ;^  having  been 
preceded  by  conjectures,  that  he  was  one  of  a  company  who 
were  about  to  open  a  canal  on  the  Indiana  side,  to  pass  the  falls 
of  Ohio,  and  a  rumour  that  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
ijOuisiana»  He  rather  afiected  privacy; — but  was  seen,  ad- 
mired, and  talked  of,  by  some  of  his  choice  spirits.  His  stay 
was  short.  He  was  on  the  look-out;  and  progressed  south* 
wardlyTvisiting,  it  is  believed,  Nashville,  Natchez,  New  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  Vmcenncs,  and  Ohio;  previous  to  his  return 
to  Lexington,  in  August,  on  bb  way  to  the  eastward.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  was  said,  that  the  government  of  Indiana  Jiad  not 
only  passed  a  law  for  the  canal,  but  had  also  authorized  this 
ostensible  '^canal  company,"  to  become  bankers,  on  the  canal 
stock;  and  that  John  Brown,  of  Frankfort,  was  concerned  in 
the  project.  This  may  be  considered,  as  the  first  scf^eme  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  to  further  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Colonel  Burr,  in  the  western  country.  It  did  not 
succeed  very  well;  "canal  stock,"  cbmmanding  but  little  cash. 
While  the  wanderings  of  Colonel  Burr,  a  bankrupt  in  honest 
,  fame,  and  real  fortune,  had  excited  suspicion,  and  extorted 
remark,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  the  fur^ 
ther  manifestation  of  his  project,  is  postponed,  until  the  next 
year.  ^ 

Monday,  the  5th  of  November,  the  legislature  assembled^  by 
a  quorum  of  each  department;  and  proceeded  to  business.  In 
the  first  week  of  the  session,  John  Adair,  Esq.  was  elected  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States;  in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  John 
Breckenridge,  who  resigned,  to  become  the  attorney  general, 
and  a  cabinet  counsellor  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  title  of  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  incorporating 
the  Ohio  Canal  company,"  a  new  act  was  made,  of  fourteen 
pages,  and  twenty-nine  sections:  shewing,  at  least,  thai  the 
legislature  disregarded  both  labour,  and  expense,  of  writing, 
and  printing,  in  their  department;  upon  sa  gfand  and  translu- 
cent e  subject.  Whil6  the  effect  of  the  second  act,  like  that 
of  the  first,  has  been  to  occupy  more  space  in  the  book,  than 
extent  in  tjie  canal. 
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The  next  act  to  be  noticed,  was  one  "authorizing  John  Pope 
to  erect  -a  bridge  across  the  Kentucky  river;"  a  splendid 
speculation  also,  the  first  demonstration  of  which,  was  afloat, 
prone  upoo  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"The  Frankfort  Water  companj^'?  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  this  session.  The  object  was  to  introduce  water  into 
Frankfort,  from  a  spring  two  miles  distant,  by  means  of  wooden 
pipes,  laid  under  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  to  deliver  it 
fn>m  hydrants,  near  the  citizens'  doors.  The  scheme  was 
executed,  and  the  water  brought  into  use,  for  a  short  time. 
That  it  was  not  more  durable,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  perisha- 
ble equality  of  the  materials,  in  part;  but  more  to  the  defective 
execution  of  the  workmanship. 

''An  act  allowing  fees  to  justices  of  the  peace,"  is  to  be  found 
in  the  volume  for  this  year.  An  act  of  the  kind  had  passed 
at  the  session  of  1802;  containing  nine  specifications  of  servi- 
ces for  which  fees  were  chargeable:  these  are  repeated,  and 
the  list  extended  to  fourteen  charges.  It  is  not  thought  ne- 
cessary to  insert  them.  They  are  similar  to  those  exhibited 
from  the  acts  under  the  first  constitution. 

Two  other  ?icts,  authorizing  bridges  to  be  erected  across  the 
Kentucky  river  at  Frankfort,  were  passed — one  in  favour  of 
Thomas  Tunstall — the  other,  of  John  Brown:  the  bridges, 
however,  have  not  yet  been  commenced. 

"An  act  providing  a  summary  mode  of  recovering  debts," 
was  one  of  some  utility.  It  gave  a  simple  form  of  declaration 
in  which  the  note  or  bond  evidencing  thedebt,  was  to  be  sub- 
stantially set  out;  with  an  averment  that  the  debt  remained 
unpaid:  if  the  not^,  &:c.  had  been  assigned,  that  was  also  to 
be  s.tated;  and  judgment  prayed.  This  was  to  be  lodged 
with  the  clerk  of  the  proper  court;  who  issued  a  summons,  to 
which  he  annexed  a  copy  of  the  complaint,  for  the  defendant; 
which  were  to  be  delivered  ten  days  before  court,  and  in  that 
case,  judgment  was'  ta  be  rendered  on  the  third  day  of  the  sue* 
cceding  term;  unless  it  should  be  suspended,  by  good  cause 
shewn  to  the  court,  and  an  order  obtained  for  that  purpose. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  questioned,  as  to  d^bts 
contracted  before  iU  passage:  but  it  was  decided  by  the  appellate 
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court,  that  it  was  no  violation  of  the  constitution,  to'basten  by- 
law, the  mode  of  recovering  a  debt,  after  it  was  due ;  inasmuch 
as  it  in  no  manner  "impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract;" 
the  point  which  the  constitution  guarded j  and  intended  only  tq  guard : 
for  if  it  even  made  the  obligation  stronger,  that  was  not  prohi- 
bited; nor  any  impingment  on  the  constitution. 

At  thif  session,  sixty-one  acts  were  passed — such  as  have 
been  repeatedly  characteriz^ed,  and  about  which  more  neetffiot 
be  said,  with  that  view. 

The  session  of  f804,  having  stuck  an  entering  wpdge  into 
the  corporation  of  "the  Lexington  Insurance  company,"  a  bill 
passed  at  the  session  of  1 805,  for  a  rffeal  of  all  its  banking 
powers:  but  being  arrested  by  the  negative  of  the  governor, 
it  did  not  reach  the  statute  book. 

The  second  constitution  bad  lasted  five  years  and  a  few 
months,  when  a  formal  proposition  was  made  for  a  law,  to  put 
it  to  the  people  to  have  a  convention,  in  order  to  amend,  or 
abolish  it;  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  being  taken,  there  was 
a  majority  against  its  passage 

It  was  also  proposed,  to  incorporate  a  bank  in  which  the 
state  should  hold  stock.  Ttiis  did  oot  then  take;  but  was  re- 
newed with  success,  the  next  year,  as  will  be  shewn. .  The  In- 
surance company,  as  a  bank^  had  divided  eight  per  cent  profit 
for  six  months — a  fact  which  drew  upon  it,  the  horrific  denun- 
ciation of  being  a  "monied  aristocracy,"  and  therefore  to  be 
put  down.  While  it  may  be  remariced,  and  worthy  of  remark 
it  is,  that  no  public  rnstitution,  or  private  indjvjdiial,  against 
which,  or  whom,  that  denunciation,  coming  from  the.  soul  and 
body  of  the  democracy,  has  been  directed,  without  communi- 
cating just  cause  of  apprehension.  What,  let  it  be  asked, 
came  of  the  Insurance  company?  Its  charter  was  mutjlated 
and  impaired — ^its-' existence  was  indignantly  oienaced,  and 
rivalled,,  if  not  superseded,  by  the  "Bank  of  Kentucky."  But 
the  Bunk  of  Kentucky^  incurring  a  like  anathema,  having  also 
declared  a  handsome  dividend,  has  in  time  exj>erienced  a  like 
U\Q — being  rivalled  by  forty  "independent  hanks;"  the  pure 
and  genuine  offspring  of  democracy.  These,  however,  strip- 
ped of  cash,  and  bloated  with  bankruptcy,  became  offensive  to 
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their  progenitors,  because,  probably,*  they  did  not  Airnish  them 
with  enough  money;  and  were,  in  their  turn,  crippled,  or  anni- 
hilated l^  laWj  to  make  way  for  the  paper  bubble,  called  "The 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky;"  the  people's  ba^nk; 
God  save  it.  Capital  stock, ^Arce  millions  of  dollars;  to  be 
printed  on  slips  of  paper,  representing  public  rAitn,  for  its  re- 
demption. The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  withheld ;  because  it 
is  too  well  known,  to  require  teHing— too  deeply  felt,  to  need 
a  new  impression!  But  how  could  banks  withstand  the  cry  of 
"aristocracy,"  when  the  constitution  itself  could  not?  Tbis 
question,  anticipated  at  present,  will  be  left  for  others  to  an- 
swer, until  another  time. 

An  occurrence  of  the  winter  1805-6,  simple  as  it  was,  and 
unimportant  as  it  tiien  seemed,  will  be  mentioned,  on  the  same 
principle,  that  the  visit  of  Colonel  Burr,  in  the  summer  pre- 
ceding, has  been  noticed — it  was  the  arrival  in  Frankfort,  of 
John  Wood,  and  Joseph  M.  Street;  because  it  concatenates 
itself  with  events,  which  as  much  as  any  others,  excited  and 
Agitated  popular  feeling,  and  especially  those  of  some  oflkial 
characters,  of  high  importance.  Then  it  may  be  said,  there 
was  seen  from  the  front  door  of  Col.  Taylor-s  inn,  an  elderly 
looking  man,  of  middle  size,  and  ordinary  dress,  with  a  God-/ 
frey's  quadrant  stringed  to  his  shoulder,  a  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  a  good  looking  youth  by  his  side ;  both  on  foot,  trudg- 
ing through  the  muddy  street,  (then  unpaved,)  and,  as  if  tra- 
vellers who  wanted  rest.  The  old  man  was  not  Mentor,  nor 
was  the  youth  Telemachus: — Who  are  they?  who  can  they 
be?  were  inquired.  The  question  could  not  be  answered. — 
They  arrive  at  the  door,  enter,  and  are  seated.  The  elder, 
announces  himself  to  be  **John  Wood,"  and  his  companion, 
"Mr.  Street,"  who  had  travelled  with  him  from  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  on  a  voyage  of  adventure,  for  employment  and  sup- 
port. When  straightway,  the  wonder  vanished,  and  they  were^ 
like  other  men.  While  what  will  be  further  sai^,  is,  that  when 
they  are  again  wanted  in  this  history,  they  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  crowd — or  rather  it  may  be  said,  they  will  have  with- 
drawn themselves. 
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The  expenditure  of  the  year,  was  fifty- fotfr  thousand  and 
sixty-seven  dollars,  seventy-three  cents,  aud  two  mills.  The 
airK)u»t  of  receipts'  at  the  treasury,  has  not  been  seen;  but 
they  may-  be  set  down  in  amount,  as  equivalent,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  disbursements. 

The  treaty  with  Tripoli,  the  only  power  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  the  government, 
placed  them  in  a  state  of  universal  peace:  although  not  free 
from  altercation.  The  Spanish  possession  of  the  Floridas,  and 
the  wan\  of  bounds  to  Louisiana,  were  subjects  of  some  alter- 
cation; while  the  relaxed  course,  and  bad  faith,  as  it  was 
thought,  of  the  executive  administration^  were  occasionally 
topics  of  remark,  and  sometimes,  of  censure,. or  ridicule. 

[1806.]  The  year  1806,  came  on,  to  witness,  or  unfold,  a 
train  of  events,  the  causes  of  which  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, or  casually  deposited,  in  former  years.  Such  as  ap- 
peared materially  to  affect  Kentucky,  will  next  engage  atten- 
tion. 

War  with  Spain,  or  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  bordering 
on  the  United  States'  territory,  seemed  to  be  apprehended  by 
many — the  Floridas  were  also  in  commotion — the  movements 
of  Colpnel  Burr  were  suspected — the  whole  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  concurring  causes  of  some  uneasiness,  hardly 
amounting  to  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  in  this  country. 
Early  in  the  vernal  season,  the  name  of  General  Wilkinson, 
Yi)io  had  left  Orleans  about  1804,  and  was  then  at  St.  Louis, 
began  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Colonel  Burr,  and  others, 
embarked  in  enterprises  of  a  high,  ambitious,  military  and  po- 
litical character;  menacing  both  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  Spain,  with  war  and  revolution.  While 
the  succession  of  the  seasons,  still  unrolled  the  scroll  on  which 
this  rpystery  was  inscribed. 

Well  disposed  citizens  became  anxious,  to  hear  the  voice  of 
their  own  national  government,  pronounced  on  the  subject- 
but  in  vain  they  listened.  Nonentity  itself,  could  not  have 
been  more  completely  silent.  Leaving  thus,  each  man,  to  con- 
jecture and   divine,  according  to  his  information,  and  saga- 
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city,  which  are  known  to  be  very  scarce  with  the  great  mass 
of  Uie  community— to  make  up  his  mind^and  shape  his  speech^ 
and  his  conduct)  as  it  might  seem  best  in  his  own  eyes.  A 
perilous  condition,  in  the  mid^st  of  intrigues,  which  threaten 
the  public  peace;  or  that  may  eventuate,  in  ti^^ason. 

In  the  mean  time,  John  Wood,  and  J^  M.  Street,  who  havci 
been  named;  the  first,  a  professed  man  of  letters;  the  other, 
familiar  with  newspapers,  and  of  ^'sterling  mettle;"  and  good 
Capacity,  as  he  afterwards  approved  himself— formed  the  pro- 
ject'of  publishing  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Frankfort,  to  be  styled^ 
*'thb  western  world."  Professing  republicanism^  tbey  were 
encouraged;  and  by  the  1st  of  July,  had  their  project  ready 
for  execution,  by  contract  with  William  Hunter,  proprietor^ 
of  the  ^^Palladium"  establishment,  and  editor  of  a  paper,  so 
called. 

Wood,  had  been  in  New  York^  T^a?  personally  acquainted 
with  Burr,  knew  of  Miranda's  enterprise,  and  possessed  indica-^ 
tions  of  that  which  was  then^  generating  in  the  western  states* 
With  these  scintillations  of  knowledge,  he  had  combined  infor-^ 
mation,  no  less  Imperfect,  which  he  had  acquired  in  Kentiicky^ 
relative  to  the  intrigue  of  Wilkinson^  Brown^  Innis,  &c.  with 
the  agents  of  Spain;  and  working  these  into  a  narrative,  pul>» 
lished  it  about  the  4th  of  July,  to  the  very  great  astonishment 
of  the  innocent  part  of  its  readers;  and  the  no  less  consterna- 
tion^ofsome  of  the  guilty — then  in,  or  about  Frankfort:  they 
being  so  named,  or  described  therein,  as  t6  be  known^  They 
deny  the  imputation  o( intriguers j  Spanish  cxyiispiraiofs  &c. ;  their 
friends,  assert  their  innocence — their  connexions,  menace  the 
editors — and  means  how,  to  destroy  the  establishment,  and 
prevent  th^  publication  of  the  paper,  are  rumijiated,  with  the 
most  profound  solicitude*  The  people  are  observed  to  take  a 
deep  interest,  in  the  subject;  and  to  expect  the  promised  dis- 
closure, withmore  than  ordinary  curiositj,  and  anxiety.  **The 
Western  World,"  became  the  general  topic,  and  oi  course  wai> 
read  with  avidity. 

Another  number  appeared,  in  the  character  of  the  first) 
and  existing  impressions  were  deepened:  soci^y  was  agitated; 
VOL.  lu  Z* 
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and  tvfaile  Wood  lept  his  closet,  or  eraded  assault,  bj  biff  pnsiT*^ 
lanimitj^  Street  met  not  only  those  wbo  desired  to  know  tb^ 
truth,  bi|t  those  also  whose  object  it  was  to  suppress  it,  witjh  a 
firm  and  manly  countenance.  He  was  assaulted,  and  repelled 
the  assailants — his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  since  it  was  perceived 
that  nothing  but  his  deslth  could  prevent  an  exposure  of  ttie 
guilty.  Twoof  tfiose  roost  criminal,  then  high  in  office,  were 
Sebastian  and  Innis.  An  assassination  was  attempted,  by , 
George  Adams,  armed  with  two  pistols;  and  repelled  by 
Street,  with  a  dirk;  after  receiving  a  wound,  on  the  breast,!^ 
the  discharge  of  one  of  these  firearms.  The  flight  of  Adams, 
and  consequent  pursuit,  were  arrested,  by  the  Interference  of 
some  of  the  citizens,  who  had  become  witnesses  of  the  scene* 
The  parties  were  taken  into  custody  ,'abd  bailrequif^d  of  them, 
for  appearance,  &c.  Mr.  Adams,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving 
bail;  with  Mr.  5t  reet,  the  case  was  very  different:  everywhere 
repulsed  by  friends,  lately  professed;  he  looked  to  the  jaii,  as 
his  next  tenement^  whnn  meeting  with  Humphrey  Marshall, 
hitherto  a  distant-spectator,  and  but  a  sRght  acquaintance,  he 
found  ball:  in  which  it  is  believed  Colonel  J.  H.  Daveiss,then 
happening  to  be  in  Frankfort,  joined.  Marshall,  thereby  revi* 
^ng,  and  Daveiss,  incurring,  the.malignant  resentment  of  the 
implicated  judges,  &c.  In^  due  time,  the  late  combatants, 
were  tried^  Street  acquitted,  and  Adams  found  guilty,  as  it 
was  supposed,  of  a  penitentiary  crime-^But  behold!  the  attor- 
ney general,  who  prosecuted  for  the  commonwealth,  and  who 
alleged  the  shooting  in  the  indictment,  had,  very  innocently  no 
ioubt^  and  void  of  the  least  design^  being  one  of  the  opposers  i^ 
^Tbe  Western  World,'*  omitted  toaHege  that  ^the  shooting  was 
with  intent  to  kill.'^  And  so,  th^  jury,  had  not  fmnd^.  AdamSf 
gmliy  of  any  crime;^  when  judgment,  was  arrested;  and  the 
late  accused,  discharged,  without  furtiier  prosecution.  Such 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  facts.  Should  any  curious  rea* 
der  inquire,  or  one  who  may  be  dissatisfied  reflect,  why  this, 
was  so,  it  is  thought  he  may  find  a  solution  in  the  narrative 
itself— if  not^  certainly  in  the  grade  of  morals  bekmging  to 
the  public  functionaries  of  the  time,  and  in  the  dilrided  stat« 
of  public  opinion,  ever  befrieading  crimes^^ 
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<<Tlie  Western  World"  continued^  howerer^  to  revolve  upon 
its  axis,  knd  to  acquire  friends^as  it  spread  conviction* 
'  A  writer,  whose  numbers  weif^  signed  "An  Observee,"  who 
'appeared  to  be  possessed  of  many  facts  in  relation  to  the  Span* 
ish  ijitrifftte  (fearUer  time^,  as  if  jdelding  his  confidence  to  the 
fortitude  of  Street,  enftered  into  the  Controversy;  gave  consis- 
tency to  the  narrative;  elicited  evidence,  even  from  the  impli- 
cated,  which  completely  established  the  main  facts,  as  to  the 
Kentuckians,ooncerned;  while  he  conciliated  to  the  paper  an 
immense  support  from  public  opinion;  however,  prudldh,  and 
coy,  where  those  in  power,  and  popularity,  are  attacked  and 
exposed.  But,  what  aiatters  public  opinion,  in  such  cases, 
sinless  it  can  be  bfought  to  act  in  some  efficient,  organized 
form?  Sttdi  progress  had  been  nmde,in  the  development  of 
the  Kentucky  intrigue,  thai  it  became  an  object  to  get  it  before 
the  approaching  session  of  the  legislature*  To  effect  this,  an 
^address  to  that  body,  was  drawn  up  by  ^An  Observer,"  stating 
in  pretty  clear  terms,  that  Benjamin  Sebastian,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  zoo^  a  pensioner  jtf  Spain;  W£id 
praying  an  in<}uiry.  This  was  printed  confidentially;  having 
yet  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  Henry  Clay,  John  Allin, 
and  others,  who  found  their  interest  supported  by  it,,  as  attor- 
nies,  and  politicians,  of  the  time.  The  efforts  of  these  gentle^ 
men,  were  directed,  and  exerted,  to  prevent  the  intended  le«^ 
gidative  inquiry^ 

When  the  address  to  fbe  people  was  printed,  some  of  &e 
copies  wece  taken  to  Yersailles,  and  offered  for  subscription;* 
where  they  were  discountenanced  by  a  few,  but  approved  and 
signed,  by  the  Independent  farmers;  taken  into  possession  by 
William  Blackburn,  w  mev(iber  from  the  cpunty ;  and  by  him, 
.as  it  is  believed,  made  known  to  other  members.  The  court, 
^and  its  adherents,  at  that  time  a  most  formidable  phalanx,, 
were  not  to  be  assailed  even  in  one  of  its  members,  without 
much  risk,^in  case  of  failure.  What,  however,  had  been  ex* 
pected,  took  place:  measures  being  taken  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  tegislature,  where  it  might  be  fully  and  effectually 
investigated;  several  persoas  of  respectability,  who  had  with- 
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held  the  evidence  which  they  possessed,  of  the  material  facf^, 
or  whispered  them  only  in  confidence,  hence  hecame  more  com- 
municative; and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  receipt  of  a 
pension  by  Judge  Sebastian,  could  be  proved,  by  persons  in 
po  manner  implicated  in  the  transaction. 

By  the  22d  of  the  month,  Mr.  McKee,  of  Garrard,  felt  himself 
authorized  to  offer  a  resolution  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
in  the  terms  following,  to  wit: 

^'Resolved J  That  a  committee  he  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  Benjamin  Sebastian,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  for  this  'commonwealth,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  to  this  bouse,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  said  Sebas- 
tian, when  acting  in  his  office  aforesaid,  has  been  such,  as  to 
require  the  interposition  of  the  constitutional  power  of  this 
bouse.*' 

After  a  little  discussion,  which  made  known  the  subject  of 
proposed  inquiry,  Mr.  John  Pope  offered,  a$  a  substitute,  which 
was  accepted,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

"Whereas  this  house  has  been  informed,  and  given  to  under- 
stand, that  Benjamin  Sebastian,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  of  this  commonwealth,  has  been,  during  his  continu- 
ance in  oiBce^  a  pensioner  of  the  Spanish  government:  Where- 
fore, Resohedj  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into 
the  fact,  and  such  other  facts  relating  thereto  as  may  be 
deemed  proper  for  investigation.*' 

Mr.  Simpson  desired  to  know,  }f  the  house  would  sanction 
this  proceeding  upon  hearsay,  or  mere  surmise:  am  affidavit 
stating  the  charge,  was  at  least  necessary,  to  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Pope,  said,  he  believed  it  had  not  been  usual  to  require 
an  affidavit,  on  similar  occasions.  That  without  a  conviction 
in  his  own  mind,  of  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  against  the 
judge,  he  would  not  have  oflfered  it  for  investigation ;  but  from 
the  information  given  him  by  a  gentleman  of  great  respecta- 
bility in  Lexington,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact$  and  deemed 
the  inquiry  proper.  That  members,  on  reflection,  will  feel 
themselves  authorized,  on  probable  grounds,  to  vote  for  the, 
resolution — it  only  proposed,  an  inquiry. 
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Mr.  Blackburn,  from  Versailles,  or  the  county  of  Woodford, 
remarked,  that  he  held  two  addresses  and  petitions ;  one  in  print, 
the  other. in  manusoript,  subscribed  by  a  number  of  his  con- 
stituents, alleging  the  same  fact  against  the  judgcr-the  receipt 
©fa  pension  from  the  Spanish  government;  which  they  prayed 
might  be  inquired  into;  and  which  he  should  produce  as  his 
warrant  for  voting  in  favour  of  appointing  acommittee» 

The  case  thus  presented,  became  exceedingly  disagreeable,^ 
and  even  embarraseing,  to  some  of  the  members,  whose  object 
was  to  evade  the  inquiry;  but  who  did  not  possess  assurance 
sufficient  to  oppose  it  by  direct  means.  The  question  was  put 
to  the  vote,  and  carried  in  favour  of  the  resolution;  where- 
upon a  comn)ittee  was  appointed,  and  vested  with  the  usual 
powers. 

After  the  committee  met,  and  detiermined  to  send  for  wit- 
nessesy  Sebastian  and  his  friends,  considering  his  detection  un- 
avoidable, if  the  investigation  could  not  be  arrested;  attem^pt- 
ed  first  to  obtain  a  postponement,  under  pretence  of  giving 
the  judge  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence:  that  failing,  and 
knowing  bis  guilt,  in  the  next  place,  in  order  to  screen  others, 
who  would  unavoidably  be  exposed,  and  who  had  also  stood 
out,  the  '^patriots  of  their  day,"  the  judge  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  court  of  appeals ;  of  which  information  was  sent  by  the  go- 
vernor, to  the  committee;  who  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  il^ 
and  proceeded. 

Witnesses  were  sent  Ibr,  and  attended:  among  them  Judge 
Innis,  the  coadjutor  of  Sebastian  in  the  Spanish  intrigue.  He 
being  sworn,  proceeded,  under  strong  symptoms  of  perturba- 
tion, and  reluctance,  to  disclose  some  account  of  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Sebastian  in  1795,  to  treat  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissipi  already  mentioned ;  connecting  it  with  the  Democratic 
society,  and  French  intrigue,  as  if  to  enlarge  his  circle  of  wor- 
thies; but  being  much  embarrassed,  he  obtained  permission  to 
withdraw;  as  it  appeared  he  had  no  more  to  say.  Either  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  day,  or  in  the  course  of  the  next; 
having  in  the  mean  time  consulted  several  friends,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  disclosing  the  overture  of  1797,  to  diamember  the 
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Qnion,  also  prevlouslj  menlkkoed,  and  being  advised  to  do  90j 
as  it  was  rendered  nearly  impossible  that  it  should  be  m\xd(i 
longer  concealed — the  judge  reappeared  before  the  committee, 
in  an  agony  of  distress;  and  suggested  that  he  had  something 
more  to  communicate.  Due  attention  beUfg  rendered,  he  was 
(desired  to  proceed.  He  began,  but  found  himself  so  affected 
by  his  reflections  and  feelings,  that  bis  respiration  became 
oppressed,  and  his  voice  nearly  exhausted,  when  be  was  al- 
lowed to  retire  and  reduce  his  deposition  to  writing;  this  be- 
ing done,  disclosed  the  transactions  with  Mr*  Power:  which 
having  been  placed  under  their  proper  date,  needs  no  further 
remark. 

Other  witnesses  were  examined,  the  object  of  inquiry  ascer- 
tained; and  the  committee  prepared  to  report:  which  was. 
done;  concluding  in  the  terms  following,  to  wit: 

^Whcreufony  your  committee  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  information  given  to  the  house  of  repre* 
sentatives  is  substantially  tme,  and  correctly  detailed^  and 
that  the  said  Judge  Sebastian,  is  goilty  of  having  for  several 
years,  received  from  the  Spanish  government  a  pension,  paid 
in  cash  annually,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars*^' 

^^Your  committee  further  report,  as  their  opinion,  that  while 
Jujge  Sebastian  was  In  the  exercise  of  his  office  in  this  state, 
and  drawing  his  annual  sfitary  therefrom,  he  was  employed  in 
carrying  on  with  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  government,  an 
Illicit,  unjustifiable,  and  highly  criminal  intercourse,  subver- 
sive of  every  duty  he  owed  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
our  country,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Ken- 
tucky.** 

And  the  same  being  read  in  the  hoUse,  was  agreed  tcv  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice  present — there  being  tea  absentees. 
And  so  the  investigation  dropped — it  appearing  that  the  judge 
who  formed  the  subject  of  inq^uiry  had  resigned.  He,  indeed, 
was  execrated,  by  the  sound  and  honest  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, for  the  guilt  and  real  turpitude  of  his  cond>uct:  by  another 
p;irt,  more  conspicuous,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves. 
He.  had  acted  inadvertently—he  had  exposed  himself  to  cleiu* 
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and  op^  detection — g||id  in  that,  he  had  also  exposed,  or 
caused  to  be  exposed,  other />recMm^  republicans!  who  were 
accustomed  to  give  tone  to  pobfic  opinion,  and  who  might  a& 
a  consequence,  lose  their  influence  among  the  people;  he  was 
therefore,  cut  off  from  the  body,  which  was  nevertheless  to  be 
preserved. 

The  effect  of  the  explosiop,  was  indeed  great,  for  the  time; 
but  no  effort  that  could  be  madCf  was  omitted,  to  reduce  it,  or 
to  put  down  those  who  had  been  the  moving  cause  of  the  exa- 
mination, which  had  thus  stripped  of  Its  fraud  aad  treacherj^, 
a ^rtc/ion,  which  had  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  state,  from  the 
year  1 7B8 ;  and  whose objectshave  already  been  exposed. 

Judge  Innis,  the  coadjutor  of  Sebastian,  remained  unmolest- 
ed; and  even  uncensured,  by  any  expression  of  opinion,  on  the 
part  of  any  public  functionary. 

The  representation  in  congress  from  Kentucky,  remained  as 
dumb  as  stories  or  blocks,  after  a  full  disclosure,  that  the  judge 
of  thjB  United  States'  court  had  been  engaged  in  this  clandesr 
tine  intercourse,  pronounced  by  the  house  of  representative?, 
in  the  case  of  Sebastian,  ^'illicit,  uryuatifiable,  and  highly  cri-. 
minal,  subversive  of  every  duty  he  owed  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  our  country,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Kentucky;"  and  which  every  man  of  common  sense 
must  have  seen  applied  with  augmeated  force,  to  the 
sole  judge  of  the  federal  court.  Who,  if  he  was  not  also  a 
pensioner  of  Spain,  was  not  the  less  guilty,  nor  the  less  devoted 
to  the  conspiracy  against  the  government,  for  being  an  active 
and  zealous  volunteer.  But  it  is  probable,  the  impunit)  with 
which  he  was  treated,  found  its  cause  in  the  party  motive 
which  suggested  his  apology,  for  not  disclosing  the  overture 
of  1797,  for  severing  the  union;  the  concealment  Iwd  beenpraC' 
tised  in  the  administration  of  President  Adams-^io  whom  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  succeeded,  and  in  whose;  heart  there  was  a  perfect 
amnesty,  for  all  such  crimes,  if  not  for  treason  Ftself,  when  per- 
petrated by  a  devoted  admirer  of  himself,  and  a  party  coadju- 
tor; and  such  the  del'mquent  judge  was  estimated,  at,  and 
before  that  tiine.     But  te  close  thk  narrative,  which  reiiects 
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the  picture  of  deglTadation,  alreadj  drawn  for  Kentucky^  by 
the  committee,  and  confirmed  by  the  house  of  representatives^ 
in  relation  to  Sebastian,  upon  the  United  States' court  as  then 
filled;  it  will  be  further  observed,  that  to  free  Kentucky  from 
the  reproach  of  quiet  submission  to  a  self-convictedj  illicit  in- 
iriguer  zoith  a  foreign  power^  for  partial  treaties^  and  dismemberment 
of  the  union  f  in  effect — while  he  was  the  only  judge  of  the  United 
Stoics'*  court;  holding  in  chains,  the  criminal  justice  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  in  order  to  have  this  judge,  thought  to  be 
totally  unworthy  of  his  y lace,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  state,  tried, 
and  turned  out  of  office;  the  person  who  instituted  the  pro-  ^ 
cess,  which  eventuated  in  the  detection,  and  resignation  of 
Sebastian,  determined,  if  practical,  to  rouse  the  palsied  and 
sleeping  faculties  of  his  fellow  citizens:  and  with  the  view  to 
give  efiect  to  the  new  life  and  vigour  which  he  hope'd  to  in- 
spire, detern^ned  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  in  Franklin 
poiinty,  for  the  next  legislature,  to  be  further  noticed. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

f^urr\'  Enterprise  iinfolded-^Proceedings  in  knitucky^  in  Ohio^ 
dnd  elsewhere — Part  taken  hy  the  United  Stal'es\Atlofney^  and  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States-^.  Wilkinson ^  and  others^  imph* 
cated — Proceeding^  in  the  Couriy  and  in  the  ijegi^a:ture^  ^c^itc* 

[1 806.]  RETuhNi'NG  upon  the  ciitlrent  of  time  to  tM  ocdur- 
rencee  of  1806,  there  will  be  found  with  th^  tramitory  recJorfs 
of  the  year,  a  variety  of  narratives,  highly  meiitln^the  att«B* 
tion  of  the  reader  of  Kentucky  history*  ki  th<^  coafBC  of 
the  summer,  Colonel  Burr  again' ijiade  hi^  appearance  on  th^ 
Ohio  river,  and  its  adjacent  territories.  Whence  pi^oceeded  ru- 
mours of  grand  enterprie^es,  intrigues,  conspiracies,  reVt)lution5 
and  eventual  war:  sometimes  threatening  the  Spanish  donniiii<i 
ions;  sometimes  those  of  the  states,  ahd  of  the  United  States; 
and  occasnoiially,  even  both^  with  rupture  and  dismem'berm^tj 
Early  in  October,  it  was  known  that  extraordinary  measured 
had  been  assumed,  and  that  actual  preparations  were  making 
fdr  some  mvsterions  operation  of  a  military  chsipactef,  in  th<^ 
vicinity  of  the  colonel's  ostengible  residence.  For  he,  in  th^ 
mean  time,  not  'ess  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  beauty  thatt 
ambitiousof  military  renown,  finds  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio,  Mrs* 
Blannerhassett;  whose  charms  of  person  and  of  mind,  produce 
effects  on  the  colonel,  n6  less  potrerflil  than  those  fabled  of  CeK 
lypso  on  the  wandering  M)n  of  Ulysses:;  and  though  detsdnedf 
**in  love's  soft  fetters  bound  "  yet  wete  his  agents  active;  andf' 
Done  more  so,  thatf  this  fair  lady's  husband,  id  the  state  ofOfiicft 
while  others  in  this  stiite  were  also  busy  in  the  Mirtte  mjontfi, 
forwarding  other  means  to  the  sanfe  end.  Whitpers  fiow'ar* 
heard  to  circulate  the  schenlfe;  wherr  rumour  givesit the  fortrf 
of  a  project,  to  ensure  tire  possession  of  millions  of  dolIaH  ttf 
those  concerned,  and  to  put  a  diadem  on  the  head  of  f^oloHef 
Burr.    Thus  reports,  ^uiitDiog  like  ktrtg's  jn^ss^iger^  camcy 
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•though  }6w-tioDed,  upon  each  other's  heels;  and  implicating 
^ome  Kentuckians,  begat  suspicions  crude,  of  their  inexplica- 
He  movements.  Some  were  said  to  be  purchasing  provisions, 
others  "building  boats,  and  others  still  engaging  men,  without  an 
avowed  object  While  well  disposed,  and  peaceable  citizens 
jof  reflection,  became  impatient,  and  even  astonished,  that 
lK»thing  was  seen  or  heard  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  nor  from  the  executive  of  the  state^  to  remove  their  ap* 
'  prehensions,  and  clear  up  their  doubts. 

To  these,  and  especially  to  the  president,  they  looked  for 
information,  as  to  the  character  of  those  movements.  It  wai 
supposed  that  as  he  had  care  of  the  whole,  and  was  to  see  the 
laws  executed,  and  could  collect  iDtelligence  from  all  quarters, 
that  hence  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  nor  yet  cqnnive  at  any 
thing  illegal.  But  how  could  the  president  be  ignorant  of 
what  was  known  to  so  many  others?  And  why  did  he  not  warn 
the  public  by  proclamation?  In  this  state  of  perplexed  anxie- 
ty, the  author  of  the  numbers  alluded  to,  signed  "An  Observer,^ 
published  an  address,  in  the  "Western  World,"  under  date  of 
the  15th  of  the  month  of  October,  1806;  determined  to  rouse 
the  public,  and  to  warn  the  people  of  their  danger,  by  pointing 
ibeir  attention  to  it.  The  publication  will  give  an  impressicH) 
of  th(e  time,  and  is  here  inserted,  in  preference  to  aii  abridg* 
ment. 

^For  the  Western  World. 
^The  people  of  Kentucky  have  seen  published  from  the  dhio 
Gazette^  which  has  its  origin  and  stand  at  Marietta,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  6{  Colonel  Buix,  a  paper 
in  which  the  idea  of  disunion  by  the  Allegheny  mountains  is 
both  openly  avowed,  and  publicly  advocated.  This  is  but  the 
idea  of  the  Spanish  associates^  upon  a  more  extensive  scule^  and 
with  a  more  imposing  aspect.  The  man  who  is  held  up  in 
^ont,  and  j^tthe  head  of  this  new  ^an  of  dismembering  the 
union  of  the  states,  is  now  among  us.  While  his  secret  and 
mysterious  movements  indicate  the  management  and  combhia- 
tion  of  some  plan  (^  operations,  wbieb  will  not  bear  the  public 
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View  and  examinatioiu  It  is  announced  as  a  fact,  and  doubt- 
less is  true,  that  a  nuinber  of  gun-boats  and  a  schooner  of  a  sin- 
gular  construction,  are  preparing  for  this  man^  on  the  Ohio 
river.  These  can  but  be  considered  ^s  preparations  for  som^ 
military  expedition.  .  But  whether  it  is  intended  for  the  Span? 
ish  mines  of  Santa  Fee,  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  or  the 
Spanish  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  elsewhere,  is  all 
uncertainty  and  conjecture.  Yet  that  a  blow  is  tor  be  struck 
somewhere,  I  have  no  doubU 

"We  are  taught  to  believe  that  this  man^s  fortunes  are  such 
us  to  tempt  him  to  desperate  enterprises;  his  genius  capable  of 
planning  those  which  are  bold  and  extensive.  It  is  believed  he 
holds  no  public  commission,  nor  any  authority  under  the  Uni* 
ted  States.  It  seems  incredible,  that  the  president  of  the  fede- 
ral government  should  know  and  connive  at  an  armament  or 
equipment  of  hostile  vessels,  within  the  United  States,  under 
the  direction  of  an  American  citizen,  or  any  other.  Without 
public  authority:  and  therefore  .we  must  suppose  the  president 
uninformed  of  the  fact.  We  must  hope  that  so  soon  as  he  is 
informed,  effectual  means  will  be  resorted  to,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  measures,  now  conspiring  to  commit  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  United  States)  with  a  neighbouring  nation;  or, 
what  is  equally  probable^  to  effect  a  disunion  of  the  states^  and  a 
dismemberment  of  the  American  republic. 

'*We  would  hope  that  this  will  be  prevented  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  government,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  people  roused 
to  indignation  against  those  who  dare  to  plot  their  disunion^ 
We  do  hope  that,  upon  the  meeting  of  congress,  a  law  will 
be  passed^  with  suitable  provisions  to  meet  all  machinations 
against  the  unio^;  and  to  punish  with  adequate  severity  all  at- 
tempts at  private  armament  within  its  limits.  For  it  is  the  go^ 
•vemment  which  must  fix  the  sentiments  of  the  />eop/e.— With- 
out, effectual  m'easures  on  the  part  of  the  government,  what 
are  the  peaceable  and  well  disposed  citizens  to  think?  where 
are  thej  to  fly  for  protection,  againstthe  secret  plots  and  wick- 
ed projects  of  the  bold  conspireUof^  ortheunprinapleddemagimjte^ 
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*<Bttt  these  reflections  op?n  ji  scene  wl^id)  must  awaken  the 
feelings,  and  excije  the  interest,  of  every  friend  to  iiis  couittry, 
who  duly  appreciates  the  importance  of  un  on. 

*^We  have  alreacly  seen  ati  attempt  made  to  expose  a  set  of 
men  am[ong  us,  wlio  some  years  since  w^re  engriged  in  a 
scheme  ©f  disunion^  I  mean  the  Spanish  associates.  And  we 
have  seen  the  desperate  eflbrts  whicli  have  been  made  to  sup* 
press  the  inquiry — to  destroy  the  reputation  and  credVt  of  those 
who  were  making,  and  those  who  were  supposed  to-be  making, 
the  necessary  development.  We  have  seen  certain  newspa- 
pers devoted  to  the  service  of  the  conspirators,  and  waiters 
prostituted  to  misrepresent  the  truth,  and  to  impose  falsehood 
on  tlie  public  raind.  By  these  means,  under  the  official  influ- 
ence of  some  of  the  implicated  characters,  the  public  opinion 
is  divided — and  the  attention  of  the  people  diverted  from  tie 
real  object  of  inquiry,  to  other  matters  of  little  importance  to 
the  question.  Thus  truth  and  falseliood  come  to  be  confoi^n^ 
ded;  the  distinctions  wlwch  slwuld  characterise  virtue a^d^ic^ 
are  lost,  and  the  traitor  to  his  country  holds  the  place  of  the 
bonesW^itizen.  In  this  way  is  the  public  my)d  iq  he  i;orrupted  'y 
in  this  way  are  the  people  to  be  prepared  for  conspiracy,  in- 
surrection and  disunion.  When  it  shail  he  clearly  manifested 
that  the  public  mind  will  bear  the  traitor  in  high  oi^ce;  that 
it  will  frown  on  those  who  shall  dare  to  oppose  him ;  and  when 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  can  be  enlisted  on  tlie^  side  of 
the  guilty — tlien  shall  we  be -ripe  for  revolution — 'then  shall  we 
see  spring  up  ^mong  us,  such  men  as  the  Roman  Marias,  Sylla^ 
Cataline,  ^nd  Caesar.  Foir  it  will  th^n  be  evidept  that  the 
public  virtue,  necessary  to  sustain  a  republican  government, 
exists  no  more*  And  nothing  but  foreign  war  could  keep  the 
parts  of  the  union  together;  nor  would  the  dissoluted  parts 
long  retain,  if  tliey  should  assume  the  republican  forn^  Such 
is  the  lesson  tau^jht  us  by  the  history  of  other  nations.         ^ 

"The  people,  if  divided  on  the  subject  of  union,  will  be  made 

to  conquer  themselves,  by  playing  the  one  part  aga'mst  the 

4  Qther«    To  divide  ^  people^  has there^re  been  a  primary  ob- 
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ject  ^ith  the  conspirators-,  past  and  present.  Since  ^'divide 
and  jconqaer,"  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  ambition  itself.— This  is 
the  doctrine  which  the  enemies  of  the  American  union  per- 
fectly und^rstAod— it  is  a  principle  of  wJ^ich^  they  never  lose 
sight.  Divide  the  people  of  any  country,  and  a  small  nliUtary 
force  settle^  the*  question  of  government.— Thus  has  France 
Conquered,  as  well  the  republics,  as  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 
And  thus  may  any  people  be  conquered  who  pernwt  their  ioy- 
atoy  and  love^  of  country  to  be  corrupted.  Thus  may  the 
American  union  be  dissolved,  when  once  the  people  shall  cher- 
ish and  support  those  who  are  publicly  convicted  of  holding 
principles  and  advocating  measures  of  disunion. 

^'The.SpanisJi  association  was  but  the  germ  of  the  present 
conspimcy  against  the  union,  as  Marine,  Sylla,  and  Cataiine, 
produced  in  Ccpsar,  thcconqueror  of  his  country. 

"In  1788  the  Kentucky  Spanish  association  was  reduced  to 
apian  which  had  its  definite  objects;  its  views  were  unfolded 
by  the  associates,  and  happily  defeated,  at  that  time,  by  a 
manifestation  of  the  public  will.  But  the  people  were  never 
awakened  to  ^  full  sense  of  their  danger,  and  having  escaped 
the  mischief,  they  quietly  set  themselves  down,  apd  seem  to 
have  retaihed  no  suspicion,  but  with  little  or  no  effort,  yielded 
themselves  up  to  the  rule  of  those  who  would  have  betrayed 
them.  While  the  conspirators,  possessing  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  a  great  share*  of  personal  influence,  but  above 
ill,  most  of  the  official  ppvyer  of  the  old  district  of  Kentucky, 
by  combining,  by"  keeping  each  other's  secrets,  by  concealing 
each  others  crimes,  and  by  mutually  supporting  each  others 
claims  to  office  and  emolument,  have  contrived  to  occupy  most 
of  the  important  public  offices,  under  the  change  of  govern* 
raent.  Nor  h^s  there  been  any  man  who  dared  to  oppose 
them,  without  feeling  the  effect  of  their  power  and  their  malice, 
eith^er  in  his  property,  his  reputation,  or  his  just  claims  to  pub- 
lic promotion.  I  do  not  mean  to,  be  particular,  but  I  would 
awaken  the  public  recollection,  to  w4uch  1  fear  not  to  appeal 
opon  these  observations.  To  which  \  will  add  another:  These 
Spanish  associates  have  been  uniformly  disaflected  to  the  go- 
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vemrr>cnt  of  the  union,  and  under  various  pretexts  bave  coi^ 
trived  to  disaflect  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  and  ^me* 
times,  at  some  places,  almost  to  the  extreme  of  insurrection. 
Under  the  pFesent  administration  of  the  federal  govenunent, 
thej  have  been  quiet  in  their  places^  and  no  doubt  gratified  at 
seeing  the  government  losing  its  energy  and  respectability — 
its  sinews  relaxed — its  nerves  untoned — its  whole  system  debil- 
itated— its  visage  marked  with  old  age — ^and  its  gait  tending, 
rapidly  to  dissolution — the  point  at  which  they  aimed;  and 
from  wbioh  it  can  only  be  recovered  by  a  sense  of  the  disease, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  with  whom  it  rests  to  apply  th^  pro- 
per remedy.  A  foreign  war,  however  to  be  deprecated,  which 
should  press  particularly  on  the  western  parts  of  the  union,  is 
perhaps  an  exception  to  the  universality  of  the  preceding  ob- 
servations, and  would  have  a  tendency  to  excite  syntipathy,^ 
and  cement  the  union^ 

^'This  state  of  things,  so  afflicting  and  alarming  to  the  real 
friend  of  his  country,  has  given  rise  to  a  new  conspiracy,  for 
effecting  disunion*  The  outline  of  which  we  see  traced  bk  th» 
publication  from  Ohio.  The  means  to  produce  the  end  will 
be  various,  yet  reducible  to  two  primary  agents,  persuasipi% 
and  force.  With  these,  the  people  are  to  be  assailed,  and  un- 
less they  are  prepared  for  resistance,  unless  the  weapons  of 
the  conspirators  can  be  turned  with  effect  against  themselves,, 
their  purposes  will  be  accomplished. 

^^Splemnly  impressed  by  a  view  of  the  scene  before  me, 
greatly  devoted  to  the  union  of  America,  and  confidently  be- 
lieving that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  possessed  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  attached  to  the  constitution; — I  have  felt  it  a 
duty  which  I  o^e  to  my  country,  to  sound  the  alarm-^to  awa- 
ken the  people  to  a  §ense  of  their  danger— to  attempt  to  rally 
them  round  the  standard,  of  the  union;  and  to  call  forth  an 
expression  of  their  will,  upon  a  subject  so  momentous  to  their 
future  peace  and  happiness. 

*'In  this  attempt  1  shall  f  lot  be  charged  with  personal  motives, 
for  they  are  lost  in  the  Magnitude  of  the  subject.  Besides,  it 
i*s  upon  the  occasion,  and  the  feeling  which  it  excites,  t^t  I 
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rely  for  attemtion.  It  is  the  facts  and  the  sentiments,  and  not 
the  signature,  that  should  influence  public  opinion.  Was  there 
another  to  perform  this  task,  I  would  forego  it  with  cheerfulness. 

"Indeed,  I  know  that  the  man  who  addresses  you,  with  the 
hope  of  raising  you  from  your  present  fatal  security,  and  of 
convincing  your  judgments  that  the  Union  is  in  danger,  should 
he  little  less  than  a  piessenger  from  heaveq:  such  is  your  coit-. 
fidence  in  your  present  rulers: — nor  do!  wish  to  diminish  that 
con6dehce«  But  I  well  know  that  an  awakened  apprehension 
of  danger,  on  thepart  of  the  people,  naturally  begets  vigilance 
on  the  p?irt  of  governors  who  prize  their  safety.  I  know  that 
a  man  who  addresses  a  great  and  maignanimous  people,  with 
the  hope  of  commanding  their  attention,  ought  to  be  charged 
with  a  gospel,  or  revelation:  Such  is  the  importance  of  the 
subject  that  I  now  offer  to  your  consideration;  and  such  the 
people  whom  I  address.  Great  and  magnanimous,  they  may 
continue  to  be.  It  is  but  to  assume  their  natural  and  just 
character  in  the  American  union;  it  is  but  to  manifest  a  manly 
determin^ion  to  oppose,  and  to  punish,  upon  all  proper  occa- 
sions, the  intriguer  and  conspirator  in  favour  of  disunion.  It  is 
but  to  take  a  firm  and  dignified  stand  among  the  western 
states,  in  support  of  the  federal  gorvernment*  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  local  situation  of  Kentucky  is  all-commanding.  Were 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  argument  to  enforce  a  conviction  of 
these  truths^  aad  I  had  a  mind  powerful  as  the  storm,  and  pene- 
trating as  thfe  lightning,  I  would  devote  its  energies  to  the 
attainment  of  so  grateful  and  brilliant  an  acquisition.;  but  [ 
take  tbem  to  be  self-evident. 

"Had  I  the  tongues  of  satn^s  and  of  angels,  I  would  exert 
their  utmost  eloquence  to  impress  on  your  minds  the  importance 
of  Union* — Union  f  an  ide^  inspired  by  Heaven  itself,  when  in 
the.  councils  of  its  benevolence,  it  determined  to  make  this, 
will)  the  Atlantic  portion  of  America, /ree  and  hidependent.  An 
idea  confirined  by  the.  omnipotent  God  of  battles,  when  he 
jave  to  our  infant  struggles  the  pahn  of  success,  and  the  laurel 
of  victory.  An  idea  which  should  be  endeared  to  the  heart  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  b^  the  recollection  of  an 
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ardueiw  war,  a  glorrotis  peacc^^nd  an  fttnple  te»ritoi>  Ar 
idea' which  should  exdte  in  the  mind  of  every  such  citizen^  a 
cJegree  of  enthusiasm^  when  he  surVejs  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  his  country,  a  variety  of  genial' climates— a  div^'sity 
of  fruitful  soils— ahid  a  muttipliehy  of  conveftifent  and  spacioug 
harbours.  The  sources  of  health,  wealthy* and  prosperity. 
Union !~Ilapturous  thought!  It  associates  whatever  is  n^oet 
desirable  to  man,  and  most  amiable  in  life.  In  union  t  there 
are  pence,  safety,  and  happiness— the're  are  kws,  justice,  and 
humanity — there  are  morality,  religion,  and  piety— there  are 
the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  the  charities  of  the  soul,  the  eJe- 
gancies,  .comforts,  and  decorations  of  life.  There  ar^  ttckee, 
honour,  and  gJor>'— domestic  tranquillity,  internal  security^ 
civil  liberty,  and  national  independence.         '  ' 

"In  disunion!  what  a  melancholy  and  digressing  contmst; 
separate  confederacies  or  state  sovereignties;  the  perpetual 
rivals,  and  inveterate  enemies  of  each  other.  Hence  ruthieSs 
jealousy,  hot  contention,  and  bloody  war^-heavy  expenses, 
dissolute  morals,  private  misery^  and  public  distress.  These 
observations,  or  predictions^  need  no  reasoning  to  enforce  their 
truth.  For  if  we  cannot  li^e  in  union-=-^we  cannot  live  in 
peace.  The  rest  follows  in  the  traih  of  war.  Let  us  then 
penetrate  ourselves  with  the  conviction,  that  union  i&  allririt* 
Jortantand  essential.  Let  us  teach  it  as  a  nfioraJ  preceptto 
our  children^  and  practice  on  it  as  a  religion?  tenet  ourselves. 
Let  us  guard  it  as  a  sacred  deposite  intrusted  to  our  care  by 
the  hand  of  heaven^  and  protect^it  froni  abuse  as  we  would 
,  the  altar  of  our  holy  religion.  Let  us  believe  tha*  it  is  to  ouf 
temporal  happiness,  whata-fatitli  ia  Jesus  Christ  is  to  our  future 
felicity.  .        , 

<'The§e  are  the  tidings  whiclil  announce — and  the  seals  of 
FcaBon  and  expericihce,  attest  their  truth. 

.     "AN  OBSERVE]?-: 

"Oct.  15tlifl806."  '    ' 

The  foregoing  needs  ho  commentary*— its  effect  has  bcett 
iicknowledged  in  the  co«i^e  of  ji^dici^l  iovestigation,iand,iTa^ 
<>therwise  knoyn  to- have  animated  the  country,  at  least  with* 
Yigilance.  '  *  ~        . 
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Soon  after  this  publicatipB,  Colonel  Burr  was  known  to  be 
in  Lexington.  The  court  of  the  United  States  held  in  Frank- 
fort bj«  Judge  Innis,  commenced  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  Novem- 
lier:  On  the  5th  of  the  month,  Joseph  H.  Daveiss,  attorney  for 
the  United  States,  tame  into  the  bar  of  th6  court,  and  addres* 
sing  the  judge,  said — 

"That  he  had  a  motion  to  make,  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance,  touching  a  transaction  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature,  as  it  related  to  the  district,  and  to  the  whole  union. 
That  the  unhappy  state  of  his  health,  had  prevented  his  making 
It  until  then;  for  which  he  felt  himself  barely  able;  but  being 
determined  to  lose  no  time,  he  had  prepared  an  affidavit,  OQ 
which  his  application  would  be  grounded"— and  which  was 
>ead  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"J»  H.  Daveiss,  attorney  for  the  said  United  States^  in  and 
for  said  district,  upon  his  corporal  oath,  doth  depose  and  sayy 
That  the  deponeht  is  informed,  and  doth  verily  believe,  that  a 
certain  Aaron  Burr,  Esq,  late  vice  president  of  the  said  United 
States,  for  seveiral  months  pastj  hath  been,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  preparing,  and  setting  on  foot,  and  in  providing  and  prepar- 
ing the  means,  for  a  military  expectition  and  enterprise  Within 
this  district,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  th6  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi therewith,  and  making  War  upon  the  subjects  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  are  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  people  of  these 
United  States — to  wit:  on  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  on  the 
westwardly  side  of  Louisiana,  which  appertain  and  belong  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  an  European  prince  with  whom  these  United 
States  are  at  peace* 

^^4nd  said  deponent  further  saith^  that  he  is  ihfornied,  and 
fully  believes  that  the  above  charge,  can  bcj  and  will  be  fully 
substantiated  by  evidence,  provided  this  honourable  coUrt  will  ^ 
grant  compulsory  process  to  bring  in  witnesses  to  testify  there to^ 

"And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  is  informed,  and 
verily  believes,  that  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  said  Burr^ 
have  purchased  up,  and  are  continuing  to  purchase,  large 
stores  of  provisions,  as  if  for  an  army; 'while  the  said  Burr, 
seems  to  conceal  ig  great  mystery  from  the  people  at  large, 
VOL.  ij.  B** 
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his  purpodes  anci  projects,  and  while  the  minds  of  the  gaoi 
people  of  this  district,  seem  agitated  with  the  current  rumour 
that  a  military  expedition  against  some  neiglibouring  |K)wer, 
is  preparing  by  said  Burr. 

*<Whereforc,  saici  attorney,  on  behalf  of  the  said  U.  Stated 
pray,  that  due  process  issue  to  compel  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  said  Aaron  Burr,  in  this  court;  and  also  of  such  witnes- 
ses as  may  be  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  said  United  States; 
and  that  this  honourable  court,  will  duly  recognise  the  said 
Aaron  Burr,  to  answer  such  charges  as  may  be  preferred 
against  him  in  the  premises;  and  in  the  mean  time«  that  h^ 
desist  and  refrain  from  all  further  preparation  and  proceeding 
in  the  same  armament  within  the  said  United  States,  or  the 
territories  or  dependencies  thereof. 

**J.  H.  DA  VEISS,  A.  U.  S." 

Having  read  this  affidavit,  the  attorney  proceeded  in  the 
jfbllowing  words! — 

'^The  present  subject  has  much  engaged  my  mind.  The 
case  made  out  is  only  as  to  the  expedition  against  Mexico;  but 
I  have  information  on  ivhich  I  can  rely^  thai  all  the  western  territo^ 
ries  are  the  next  object  of  the  scheme — and  finally^  all  the  region 
qfthe  Ohio  is  calculccted  as  falling  tnio  the  vortex  of  the  newpro' 
posed  revoliUionJ*^ 

The  following  section  from  the  act  of  congress  entitled  «Att 
act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimen 
against  the  United  States,^  was  read,  as  designating  the  crime 
intended  to  he  prosecuted,  viz: 

"Sec.  5.  That  if  any  person  shall  within  the  territory  or  ju- 
risdiction pf  the  United  States  begin  or  set  on  foot,  or  provide 
or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise 
to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominion^ 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state  with  whom  the  United  States  are 
at  peace,  every  such  person  so  ofiending  shall  upon  conviction 
he  adjudged  gmlty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  sufier  fine, 
and  imprisonmefnt  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  whieh  the 
conviction  shall  be  had  so  as  that  such  fine  shall  not  exceed 
thTee  tliousand  dollars,  nor  the  term  of  imprisonment  be  more 
than  tlijee  years." 
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After  hearing  the  motion^  the  judge  took  tkne  untiUhe  Satur- 
day^foUowing,  to  make  up  and  deliver  bis  opinion;  which  over* 
ruled  the  motion,  and  denied  the  process.  In  the  mean  tim^ 
Colonel  Burr,  being  in  Lexington,  is  said  to  have  received  no- 
tice of  the  motion  in  less  than  four  hours  after  it  was  mad^; 
and  then  apprised  the  jadge  by  letter  that  he  would  be  in 
court  within  a  day  or  two,  to  confront  his  accuser,  and  to  meet 
his  inquiry.  Arriving  on  Friday,  after  the  court  had  adjourned, 
nothing  was  noticed  on  the  subject.  Saturday  morning,  the, 
colonel  made  his  appearance  in  court:  causing  much  sensation; 
in  the  language  of  the  "Palladium"-— a  paper  doubtless,  much 
against  the  will  of  its  editor,  strongly  affected  towards  "cop^ 
splrators" — adding,>^that  to  his  enemies,  it  was  evident  cba* 
grin ;  to  the  impartial,  that  is,  nine-tenths  in  the  house,  it  gave 
the  utmost  satisfaction." 

That  chagrin  was  depicted  on  the  one  side,  and  great  coi»- 
plaisancy  on  the  other,  is  not  to  be  denied.  There  were  two 
distinct  kinds  of  people  in  the  house:  the  chagrin  belonged  to 
one,  the  complaisancy  to  the  other.  The  first  might  well  pro* 
ceed  from  the  combined  impression  of  the  conduct  of  the  judge^ 
and  of  the  culprit:  the  second,  if  it  extended  to  nine-tenths  of 
those  present,  did  not  proceed  from  their  impartiaUty;  although 
it  might  from  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  many  of  them.  Nor 
is  it  strange,  when  a  writer  was  hired  to  misinform,  and  a  news- 
paper at  theiip  service. 

The  colonel  himself,  finding  the  attorney's  motion  overruled, 
addressed  the  judge  with  much  confidence; — spoke  of  the  re- 
cent procedure  of  the  United  States'  attorijey,  as  beipg  very 
extraordinary  ;-«-insinuated  that  sometin^e  since  he  J)a4  P^de 
it  known  that  he  was  to  leave  the  state,  and  that  the  attorney 
had  reason  to  suppose  him  gone,  on  his  private  though  urgent 
business,  as  he  should  have  been  but  for  an  iinexpected  occur- 
rence;— that  fortunately  he  h^d  heard  of  the  motioP  and  alle- 
gation against  himself,  and  although  it  appeared  that  the  judge 
had  treated  it  as  it  deserved,  yet,  as  something  similar  might 
be  attempted  in  his  absence,  still  necessary^  be  bad  deemed  it 
proper  to  meet  the  gentlemaa  at  the  threshold  a^d  deipand  an 
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investigation  of  his  conduct,  for  which  hfc  was  always  ready, 
and  therefore  had  attended*  The  attorney  replied,  that  as 
Colonel  Burr  gave  his  voluntary  attendance,  he  wanted  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  the  witnesses,  to  he  ready.  After  con- 
sulting a  short  tioie  with  the  marshal,  the  attorney  said  he 
could  be  ready  by  Wednesday  next,  should  the  witnesses  at- 
tendf  which  hethoug;ht  they  might,  by  that  time;  that  if  Col. 
Burr  could  attend  on  that  day,  he  might  expect  the  investiga- 
tion be  desired.  The  colonel  agreed  to  wait,  and  Wednesday 
was  set  for  the  triaL  The  subpoenas  required  by  the  attorney^ 
were  ordered;  and  ao  aUo  was  a  grand  jury,  Officers  were 
,  despatched  to  different  places,  as  Louisville,  Jeffersonville, 
Lexington,  Danville,  &c.  v 

The  grand  jury  was  empannelled  of  persons  in  court,  sworn> 
^d  adjourned,  to  nneet  oi>/ Wedoesday.  TJie  attorney,  having 
conversed  with  the  persons  to  be  summoned,  doubted  not  that 
thje  misdemseanor  charged  in  his  affidavit  would  be  proved,^  felt 
gratified  at  the  prospect.  The  colonel,  it  is  probable,  knew 
those  witnesses  much  better..  Be  that  a§  it  may,  fame  had 
now  full  hold  of  the  subject;  and  seldom  has  she  been  more 
profuse  in  the  use  of  her  many  tongues,  or  impelled  her  mes- 
sengers^ on  more  rapid  wings.  On  the  day  of  expected  trial 
Frankfort  was  crowded,  a;nd  the  court  house  gorged  with  citi- 
zens and  strangers. 

The  court  being  opened,  all  were  fillecj  with  curiosity  and 
expectation^  The  attorney  had  counted  his  witnesses,  and 
ascertained  that  one  of  the  most  important  did  not  attend.  He 
had  to  announce  the  unpleas;^nt  fact,  and  to  this  purpose  ad- 
dressed the  court.  He  said,  the  absence  of  Davis  Floyd,  an 
important  witness,  rendered  it  improper  for  him  to  proceed  at 
that  time.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  ask  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  the'prosecution* 

It  appeared  upon  inquiry  of  the  officer  who  had  been  at  his 
house,  that  he  was  attending  a  session  ^f  the  Indiana  legi^- 
ture,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  consequently  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  his  attendance.  On  hearing  this,  the  judge 
^t  once  discharged  the  jury.    And  a  second  disappointment, 
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greater  than  ^he  first,  took  place.  Immediately  succeeding 
the  discharge  of  the  jury.  Colonel  Burr,  attended  by  Mr.  H. 
C^lay  aftd  Mr.  J.  Allin,  as  his  attornies,  came  into  court fand 
being  informed  that  the  grand  jury  was  dismissed  on  account 
of  Mr.  Floyd's  absence,  the  colonel  rose,  and  very  gravely  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  jury  had  been  discharged,  and  gisked 
for  the  reason.  To  which  the  attorney  for  the  United  States 
replied,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Davis 
Floyd:  adding,  that  he  considered  it  inexpedient  to  begin  an 
investigation,  which  could  only  be  partial  without  Mr.  Floyd — 
that  the  attending  witnesses  could  prove  a  number  of  detached 
facts,  but  the  testimony  of  Floyd  was  necessary  to  connect 
them,  and  give  the  design  of  the  whole.  Colonel  Burr,  rising 
again,  expressed  his  desire,  that  the  cause  of  the  postponement 
should  be  entered  on  record ;  apd  also  the  reason  of  the  non- 
?ittendance  of  Mr,  Floyd.  To  which  the  attorney  assented. 
The  colonel,  once  more  at  large^  addressed  himself  in  form  to 
the  judge, but  in  effect  to  the  people;  and  said,  that  the  good 
citizens  of  Kentucky  might,  add  he  hoped  they  would,  dismiss 
their  fears  for  the  present;  that  in  fact,  there  was  no  ground 
for  them,  whatever  efforts  had  been  made  to  excite  them:  that 
he  had  understood,  some  had  been  made  to  apprehend  that  he 
was  pursuing  schemes  inimical  to  their  peace — but  they  were 
misinformed,  as  they  would  find,  if  Mr.  Attorney  should  ever 
get  ready,  and  open  his  investigation:  that  in  the  mean  time 
he  could  assure  them  they  would  be  in  no  manner  of  danger, 
from  him ;  that  he  had  to  act  on  the  defensive  only ;  that  he 
should  expect  another  attack,  and  should  hold  himself  ready 
for  it.  - 

During  these  proceedings,  the  deportment  of  Colonel  Burr 
was  grave,  polite,  and  dignified. 

Those  who  had  attended  from  motives  of  curiosity,  or  a  de- 
sire for  information,  were  disappointed;  and  even  those  well 
disposed,  might  have  felt  som^  twinge  of  vexation.  There 
were,  however,  as  already  suggested,  two  parties:  thd  princi- 
pals of  which,  knew,  or  suspected  each  other;  th^  one,  a  small 
number,  thought  the  others  favoured  Burr's  schemes-^  while 
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they  apprehended,  that  the  prosecution  of  B'urri  might  le«d  ta 
disclosures  against  themselves,  and  their  friends.  For  it  is  ta 
be  recollected,  that  the  publicatrons  of  the  daj  implicated  all 
conspirators,  both  old  and  new:  and  that  at  the  very  time  t6o^ 
address  already  mentioned,  for  an  inquiry  into  Judge  Sebas- 
tian's pension,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  legislature* 
While  culprits,  no  less  than  honest  men,  have  a  common  feel- 
ing, the  escape  of  jone,  can  but  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  the 
rest;  and  induce  a  co-operation  for  the  impunity  of  each. 

In  the  case  contemplated,  the  attorney  for  the  United  States 
on  the  one  side,  and  Colonel  Burr  on  the  other,  served  to  ar- 
range and  designate  the  parties*    The  colonel,  had  a  large 
majority;  the  attorney  found  himself  in  a  small  minority.  All 
the  fragments  of  former  conspiracies,  botli  Spanish  an»d  French, 
as  well  as  those  immediately  engaged  with  Burr,  and  aU  such 
as  they  could  influence,  took  side  with  the  colonel:  many  in* 
deed,  honestly  believing  him  innocent,  who  would  have  spurned 
him  had  they  thought  him  guilty.     But  that  was,  by  means  of 
disguise  and  misrepres^entation,  to  be  prevented.    The  object 
now,  among  the  friends  of  Colonel  Burr,  was  to  elicit  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  public,  by  holding  him  up  as  an  innocent  oian, 
persecuted  by  federalists,  and  their  adherents;  and  by  openly 
countenancing  him;  while  they  e:j:erted  themselves  to  put  the 
attorney  out  of  countenance,  by  personal  slights,  and  by  raising 
the  cry  against  him,  of  persecuting  the  innocent,  instead  of 
prosecuting  the  guilty.     Thus  was  the  officer  of  the  law,  for 
attempting  to  relieve  the  country,  from  one  who  was  machina- 
ting against  the  integrity,  peace,  and  honour  of  the  government, 
enough  mortified,  by  the  previous  neglect  of  the  president  of 
the  United,  States,  yet  to  be  set  forth,  and  now  increased  by 
Reeingthe  guilty  intriguer  likely  to  evade  the  exposure,  and 
the  punishment  he  merited,  quite  put  to  shame  by  reproach 
and  obloquy. 

He  had,  with  the  vigilance  which  belonged  to  bis  character, 
ascertaiaed  the  conspiracy  of  Bur^r  in  its  first  opening  bud,  and, 
with  the  promptitude  of  a  faithful  public  servant,  communicated 
what  he  discovered  from  time  to  time  to  the  president;  he, had, 
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at  tlie  risk  of  health  and  life,  neglected  his  (5wn  business,  on  a 
visit  to  St.  Louis,  with  the  sole  view  of  collecting  intelligence 
for  the  executive;  and  for  it  all, had  received  tlie  most  pointed 
negle'ct,  after  an  acknowledgment  of  his  first  communication, 
and  a  solicitation  to  persevere.  He  saw  in  Frankfoft  the  gc^ 
vernor  of  Kentucky,  not  merely  neutral,  but  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity contributing  to  lull  suspicion,  and  to  smooth  the  way  io 
the  success  of  Burr's  projects,  t'or  altliough  the  speech  to  the 
legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  sefssion,  treats  of  the  *^paction^ 
with  Virginia  about  lands,  so  far  from  turning  public  attention 
on  the  active  but  secret  and  clandestine  intrigue,  then  assail* 
ing  the  morals  of  the  people,  together  with  their  allegiance; 
he  even  drops  in  a  suporific,  lest,  it  would  seem,  they  might  be 
Wakened  to  apprehensions,  or  to  soothe  those  which  had  beed 
excited:  by  suggesting  that  all  was  in  a  state  of  safety^  peace  and 
tranquillity.  And  this  the  day,  on  which  the  attorney  of  the 
United  States,  made  his  first  motion  for  process  against  Colo* 
nel  Burr.  The  case  of  Sebastian,  was  then  also  in  prepara- 
tion, but  not  a  hint  from,thc  governor  as  to  either. 

It  is  not  said,  with  any  personal  view  to  the  editor,  for  it  is 
believed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  but 
the  "Palladium,"  was  an  active,  sind  not  inefficient  organ  of 
concealment  and  misrepresentation  for  conspirators,  contribu- 
ting mugh  to  the  general  delusion*  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected^ 
in  a  country  and  government  like  this,  but  that  such  vehicles 
ever  will  be  fonnd,  for  such  purposes.  Similar  ob^ervation#are  to 
be  made  in  relation  to  the  hireling  author  previously  alluded  to: 
it  is  believed,  that  he  was  imposed  on,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  employed ;  for  it  is  very  certain  he  was  in  no  other  Plan- 
ner concerned.  To  name  him,  thou^  now  no  more,  seemsr 
but  justice  to  the  living.  The  late  William  Lrttell,  was  the 
man:  The  evidence  of  his  employment,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
own  deposition.  He  was  paid,  for  one  production,  by  Innis^ 
Brown,  and  Wallace,  fifty  dollars  each ;  and  cheated  o(  the 
other  fifty  by  Sebastian. 

And  now,  it  is  deemed  pertinent,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  ami 
circumstances,  of  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between 
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(he  attorney  of  the  United  States,  and  the  presideat,  in  regard 
to  the  intrigue  of  this  year;  and  also,  to  notice  son^e  collate- 
ral information  given  to  the  public^  and  hence  accessible  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  better  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate 
his  merit  in  this,  as  well  as  in  another  branch  of  this  case. 

To  descend  to  particulars — The  attorney  for  the  United 
States  in  the  district  of  Kentucky,  having  in  the  latter  part  o\ 
the  year  1805,  obtained  information  that  sundry  citizens  of 
Kentucky,  were  pensioners  of  the  Spanish  governments — that 
a  revolutionary  scheme  had  been  projected  for  the  west;  the 
preparations  for  which,  were  progressing  with  great  secrecy, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Burr,  and  his  coadjutors — that 
it  embraced  men  of  distinction  iathe  a^lantic  states,  and  others 
of  high  standing  in  Kentucky:  he  however j  seeing  no  imme- 
diate danger,  suspending  his  communications  to  the  president, 
for  some  time,  in  order  to  get  further,  and  more  perfect  intel- 
ligence; did  on  the  10th  of  January  1806,  write  to  him  on  the 
subject.  And  from  that  letter,  is  taken  the  following  extract^ 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  information,  \'\t\ 

^'The  dangers  which  I  fear,  may  be  trivial  or  distant,  but  as 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  near,  and  momentous ;  and  in 
such  case  your  being  €arly  apprised  of  them  highly  important; 
it  is  a  duty  I  owe  you  as  the  chief  of  my  government  to  give 
you  timely  hints,  whereby  you  may  forestall  the  danger  and 
bring  the  traitors  to  punishment  in  due  season.'* 

Another — ''A  separation  of  the  union  in  favour  of  Spain,  is 
the  object  finally."  , 

Again — "This  plot  is  laid  wider  than  you  imagine.  Men- 
tion the  subject  to  no  man  from  the  western  country,  however* 
hj^h  in  office  he  may  be.  Some  of  them  are  deeply  tainted 
with  this  treason.  I  hate  duplicity  of  expression,  but  on  this 
subject  I  am  not  authorized  to  be  explicit;  nor  is  it  necessary. 
You  will  despatch  some  fit  person  into  the  Orleans  country  Xo 
inquire,  having  letters  with  him  from  the  suspected  gentle* 
tneit,  and  he  can  fully  and  easily  develop  the  whole  business* 
Do  not  think  this  a  slight  advertisement." 

In  a  letter  of  the  15th  of  February,  from  the  president,  he 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  tlie  fpregoing,  and  requests  the 
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can  collect,  md  partictibrly  with  the  names  of  the  person^ 
coijcerned. 

Well  then,  ^  president  was  informed  of  the  embryo  pjlol;, 
before  the  15th  of  February,  1806^  by  the  attorney  of  the  gor 
vemwignt,  in  Kentucky.  He  had  also  been  warn^4  by  General 
£aion  in  the  winter  1805-6,  spoi^r  or  later-  But  this  ip  not  all, 
Kor  halt  For  before  the, receipt  of  the  president's  l^fjr,  th^ 
attprney  getting  impatient,  Wrpt^tum  a  second^  on  jtbe  1Q&  of 
ihe  game  February  j^and  among  otb0r  things  observed;  *^Yott 
mast  hare  remarked  Mr.tBurr's  journey  out  jto  this  country 
last  year.  What  was  he  after?"  ^c;  "He  Went  down  the  Ohio 
With  Wilkinson.  At  Massac  they  were  closeted  five  days*  Burr 
Was  helping  him  arrange  his  he)v  government — so  it  was  given 
out.  Then  Burr  went  to  New  Orleans;  then  gallopped  across 
thoKjountry  to  Nashville;  then  up  to  Louisville;  then  through 
the  wilderness  to  Sti  Louis^  again  to  see  Wilkinson;  then  to 
Lexinjgton;  and  then  to  see  the  senator  in  Ohio,"  &c. — Accom* 
|>anying  this  letter^  wa»  a  schedule  of  those  who  were  thought 
to  be  concerned;  on  that  list^  were  the  names  of  Burr?  aai 
Wilkinson* 

On  the  5th  of  March,  no  letted  having  yet  arrived  from  the 
president,  the  attorney  wrote  his  third  communication:  ex- 
pressing anxiety  to  know  if  his  former  letters  had  come  to 
hand,  or  not;  and  giving  information  that  he  would  pursue  hig 
inquiries  in  a  journey  for  that  purpose,  '^beingmore  and  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinions."  . 

The  27th  of  March,  the  president'^  answer  to  ilie  attorney's 
first  letter,  as  mentioned,  came  to  hand ;  and  a  fourth  letter  was 
immediately  written  to  him.  This  and  some  others  contain  A 
Variety  of  local  details,  unnecessary  here.  The  journey  was 
executed^  Wilkinson  seen,  suspicions  confirmed,  and  some  in- 
formation obtained,  all  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  presi*^ 
dent  in  a  letter  of  July;  being  much  disappointed,  and  not« 
little  mortified,  on  finding  no  letter  from  the  president  on  his 
return  home  the  3d  of  June.  The  fifth,  being  that  of  Julyi 
gives  a  recital  of  occurrences  at  St*  Louis,  and  flays*«f* 
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«My  duty  however,  as  a  citizen,  to  you,  is  not  fulfilled,  until 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  from  an  authority  which  I  cannot  dis- 
regard, that  the  present  project  is  not  the  original  one,  but  a 
new  scheme  engrafted  on  it.  Its  outlmes  are^  to  cause  a  revolt  of 
the  Spanish  praoinCesiand  a  seoerance  of  aU4he  western  states  and 
territories  from  thevmon^  to  coalesce  arid  form  one  govemmenL^^ 

This  information  was  in  a  letter  which  must  have  been  re- 
^liived  by  the  president  in  July,  or  Ihe  beginning  of  August*  It 
also  lionveyed  to  him  the  names  of  those  known  or  believed  to 
be  concerned:  Colonel  Burr  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Thus 
early  was  thepresident  informed  of  the  iftttigue:  And  it  will 
fee  remarked,  that  its  outline  and-ulterior  object,  is  as  well  de- 
fined, as  at  any  time  it  could  have  been,  eveft  after  Burr's  trial 
in  Richmond ;  which  brought  forth,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  all 
the  information  possessed  by  the  government.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  not  President  Jefferson  issue  his  proclamation  in 
August?  For  the  same  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  re- 
^ond  to  the  communications  of  the  attorney:  he  had  made  his 
calculations.  An  attempt  to  analyze  them,  will  be  postponed 
to  a  more  advanced  period.  In  the  interim,  the  correspon- 
dence will  be  pursued. 

The  attorney  finding  that  he  could  get  no  further  letter 
from  the  president,  on  the  14th  of  August  addressed  one  to  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  which  was  marked, 
private.  In  this  he  gave  various  explanations  and  corrobora- 
tions of  his  previous  intelligence  to  the  prfesident:  taking  it  for 
a  certainty,  that  he  had  seen  those  communications. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  the  receipt  of  this  is  acknow- 
ledged, by  one  from  the  secretary,  of  five  lines;  in  which  arc 
two  ideas:  one,  *Hhat  it  shall  receive  confidential  attention ;'^ 
the  other,  "that  a  letter  from  the  president  was  enclosed.'* 
The  enclosed  was  dated  the  12th  of  the  month.  It  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  five  letters  in  due  time;,  and  assigns  as  a 
I'eason  for  not  answering  them,  the  absence  of  the  author  from 
home:  without  one  word  of  response,  or  inquiry,  as  to  the  con- 
tteints  of  the  letters.  Omitting,  also,  every  species  of  instruc- 
tion how  to  procfsed  in  relation  to  the  eiit^rprise  of  Burr— by 
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the  tun^  the  letter  was  received,  rendered  obvious^bj  the  state 
of  preparation.  '         . , 

T^ud  was  the  <^cer  of  the  United  States,  lyhose  duty  it  w^% 
•to  institute  prosecutions  fpr  breaches  of  the  Uiwa,  left  in  the 
dark,  to  grope  his  way,  in  a  case  tbr^tening  the  peac^  and 
%¥en  the  rupture  of  the  government*  While  he  had  leisure  to 
set  himself  down,,  and  make  the  following  inferences: 

1st.  The  president  has  been  duly  informed  of  this  brooding 
conspiracy  to  disturb  the  peac^,  if  not  to  affect  the  integrity  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  had  the  names  of  the  ostensible 
projectors  and  promoters  of  it^  he  has  taken  ao  visible  mear. 
sure  to  check  its  progress;  while  it  has  become  an  object  with 
public  journalists — ^but  I  will  not  impute  to  him,  a  positive 
cpnnivance. 

2d.  He  has  withheld  from  me  both  information  and  instru,c* 
tion — leaving  me  thus  under  every  discouragement,  to  take 
my  own  measures,  at  the  hazard  of  his  displeasure  and  ihe  loss 
of  my  oflSce:  so  far,  however,  I  feel  conscious  that  I  have  dis- 
charged my  duty  to.  my  country,  be  the  conseq^uence  as  it  may, 

3d.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  president  has,  by  the  agency 
of  any  other,  instituted  any  means  to  acquire  information,  if 
mine  did  not  satisfy  him;  although  it  has  been  published  and 
proclaimed  that  the  expedition  would  commence  on  the  Ohio^ 
about  the  middle  of  November.  Not  even  a  proclamation,  the 
usual  mode  of  warning,  has  yet  been  made  public:  it  is  now 
late  in  October.  Is  it  intended  when  Burr  is  gone  to  send  a 
hue  and  cry  after  him?  But  I  will  not  perplex  myself  by  end- 
less  conjectures:  the  November  session  of  the  court  is  approach* 
ing,  thought  he,  I  will  at  least  make  an  attempt  to  explode  the 
treasonous  project,  by  getting  the  ringlead^i 
very  opening. 

Such  had  been  the  reflections  of  the  attonh 
rival  at  Frankfort  the  1st  of  November.     Hi 
in  his  purpose,  by  finding  that  the  governor 
communication  from  the  president,  and  was  a 
of  impeding  Burr's  progress,  perfectly  listless 
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bad  alao  ascerlaitied,  that  ih  the  neighbourh6od  of  Lbnifeville 
preparations  for  the  expedition  were  in  considerab}^  forward- 
ness.    Hfs  essay  Ih  court  aed  its  result  have  been  narrated^ 

The  16th  of  the  month,  fee  tf&frsin*tted  aiv  aijcdant  of  hJs  pro- 
ceedings to  Mr.  Madrsoti,  secretary  cF  state  tot  the  United 
States;  and  stilt  kept  om  his  post  df  duty;  seemg  tKat  evenf^ 
were  ripening  the  crisis  which  was  sodn  to  unfold  itsielf  to  every 
body's  view. 

Having  ascertained  that  Mr.  Floyd  had  returned  home,  and 
that  his  attendance,  as  well  as  that  of  other  persons  whose  evi- 
dence he  wjlnted,  could  be  procured^  the  attorney,  under  strong 
impressions  of  the?  gaiU  of  CtJlonel  Burr,,  and  the  approaching 
readiness  of  his  project  for  execution,  repeated,  on  the  25th  of 
the  month,  hfs  motion  for  a  grand  jury,  and  subpoenas;  groiind- 
iiigit  on  his  former  affidavit.  •        • 

Th^  motion  was  granted;  and  the  5d  of  DecfenSber  fixed  for 
the  appearance  iri  court.  Accordingly  the  grand  jury  apr 
peared,  wete '^mpannellefd,  sworn,  and  charged.  Without 
coD^tdbritig  it  very  mateHal  to  discriminate  flie  days,  it  may 
su^ce'to  state,  that  on  calling  the  witnesses,  it  appeared  that 
Genera]  John  Adair  was  absent,  as  also  Mr.  Luckett.  The 
attorney  was  again  tinder  the  necessity^  in  his  judgn^ent,  of 
Asking  for  a  postponen^ent.  ABeging  that  the  absentees  were 
infipdrtant  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  espemlly  Gene- 
1^1  Adair,  without  whose  testinriobyi  lie  could  not  safely  go  infta 
ihetriaK  '  ' 

Cotonel  Burr,  attended  by  his  former  counsel,  was  in  courts 
lUr.  Clay  liow  rose  on  the  part  of  his  client,  objected  to  the 
delay  and  suspense  gtoposed^-said,  that  Colonel  Burr,  who 
knew  himself  ihndCent,  and  for  whose  honour,  and  innocence, 
he  could  pledge  his  own,  was  alone  apprehensive  of  delay. 
That  he  had  expected  to  have  left  Kentucky  ere  this;  that 
bis  business  called  him  away,  while  delay  was  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious U>  liim.  That  it  could  but  be  painful  to  Colonel  Burr, 
to  have  to  dance  attendance  on  the  attorney's  motions  and 
mock  prosecutions,  from  time  to  time,  without  knowing  when 
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he  would  be  ready,  or  that  ^e  ever  would  be  ready.  How, 
indeed,  should  he  benreddy^fcfr  triai^  when  be  had  Dothing  to 
investigcite.  He  shoold  be  compelled  to  p^oceed^  or  dismiss 
and  abandon  the  prosecuttoBr 

ThfB  attorney  for  the  United  'States,  replied^  that  Colonel 
Burrhad  itot  yet  been  cited,  that  his  attendance  was  volun^ 
tary;  that  the  proceeding  was  solely  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  colonel,  not  yet  a  party,  was  rather  a6  in- 
truder; that  until  Indidtnrfent  found,  there  was  no  party,  to  be 
arraigned^  consequently  na  defendant  to  be  heard;  that  he 
was  in' the  discharge  of  a  high^md  important  duty  to  the  Uni- 
ted States;  that  he  had  the  colftrol  of  the  subject  in  its  present 
3tage,  and  tttat  he  Ought  not  to  be  interrupted  by  gentlemen, 
who  anticipated  their  occupation*  That  when  Colonel  Burr 
was  indicted^  it  would  be  time  enough  for  him  and  his  counsel 
to  appear.  That  the  process  had  been  exef  uted  on  the  wit- 
nesses, they  had  not  attended ;  that  he  was  the  person  to  judge 
of  their  materi{<lity,  and  he  thought  them  material;  that  there 
had  not  been  time,  nor  a  complete  failure,  on  which  to  ground 
the  process  of  attachm^nt^^  That  if  the  process  of  the  court 
did  not  compel  their  iattendance,  it  was  not  for  him  to  do  it: 
but  that  it  was  for  him  io  determine  whether  hfe  could  go  on 
or  not.  That  indeed  it  rested  ?ri  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
court,  whether  the  grand  jury  should  be  kept  together  or  not; 
and  he  had  requested  that  they  should  be  kept  empnnnelled. 
He  would  like  to  know,  also,  if  he  was  io  be  interrupted  and 
catechised  by  gentlemen,  styling  themselves  '  counsel  for 
Colonel  Burr. 

The  gentlemen  replied  successively.  Mr.  Allin  remarked, 
that  he  was  an  attorney  in  the  co^rt;  that  he  had  a  tongue^ 
and  the  right  to  use  it;  that  he  cared  not  in  what  character 
he  was  viewed,  whether  as  counsel,  friend,  or  foe  of  Colonel 
Burr;  he  hoped  he  yet  had  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  he  did 
not  know  that  he  could  use  it  in  a  better  cause,  than  in  redu- 
cing the  pretensions  of  the  United  States'  attorney,  to  their  just 
limits.  That  he  had  yet  to  learn  whence  he  derived  the  right 
of  accusing  a  man  to  his  face,  and  then  denying  that  he  wai* 
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in  eonrt:  of  taking  what  thne  he  pleased  to  find  an  indictment 
against  him,  which  may  be  dissipated  with  a  breath,  when  he 
is  allowed  to  speak,  and  jet  denjrin^  him  the  right  to^^speak^ 
lest  it  should  prevent  its  being  fouoci  la  true  biUi>}  j. 

Why,  9ir,  to  some  men,  the  finding  of  such  a  charge  as  the 
affidavit  makes  out,  would  be  thought  no  trivial  matter:  to 
Colonel  Burr,  the  affidavit  itself  may  be  thought  a  charge,  a»4 
produce  a  desire  to  see  it  fepelled*  No/chgtrge,  no  party^  no 
defendant!  until  an  indictment  found!  He  had  not  thought 
the  gentleman  willing  to  a^mit  so  much,  until  he  heard  it  from 
himself.  And  even  now,  he  thought  him  mistaken*  .  Qf  ope 
thing  he  was  sure,  and  that  was,  that  Colonel  Burr  was  as 
much  in  court  as  if  he  had  been  brought  there  by  process;  and 
as  much  entitled  to  counsel.  That  it  mattered  not  wlietber 
he  was  retained  by  Colonel  Burr,  or  not;  he  had  a  right  to 
volunteer  for  who  he  pleased,  and  the  bench  would  not  undei^ 
take  to  direct  the  bar,  for  whom  they  should,  or  when  tbey 
should  appear.  If  the  gentleman,  who  would  prosecute,  if  he 
could  get  witnesses  to  prove  his  allegati6ns,  has  so  much  leisure 
on  his*  hands,  as  to  find  all  times  convenient,  it  noay  not  be  the 
case  with  all  others;  and  it  certainly  i$  not  with  Colonel  Burr, 
nor  myself.  It  is  therefore  submitted  to  the  court  whether 
the  attorney  has  made  out  sufficient  cause  for  continuing  the 
grand  jury,  unless  hef  will  proceed  with  his  case. 

Mr.  Clay  demanded,  if  this  proceeding  was  in  an  American 
court  of  justice?  in  a  Kentucky  court?  where  men  were  free, 
and  where  the  liberty  of  speech,  as  well  as  that  of  self  defence, 
was  yet  the  comnnon  right  of  all,  and  held  sacred?  where  gag 
laws  were  proscribed,  and  alien  and  sedition  bills  execrated? 
What!  said  he,  does  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  think 
all  law  and  all  right  with  him?  Whence  did  he  derive  such 
an  idea?  Let  me  assert,  that  others  have  .rights;  that  men  are 
here  upon  an  equality;  that  if  a  prosecutor  has  rights,  so  has 
,the  prosecuted*  There  is  no  one  clothed  with  exclusive  pri- 
vileges here.  Any  man,  and  every  man,  has  a  right  to  be  in 
court;  and  none  is  obliged  to  sit  by  in  silence  while  his  name 
is  used,  and  see  the  trap  set,  or  the  net  spread,  for  his  liberty 
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or  his  life^  or  any  personal  convenience  whatever*  The  ger^ 
tleman  sajs,  when  an  indictment  is  preferred,  we  may  answer; 
that  unttl  then  we  have  no  right  to  interfere,  or  as  he  insinuates^ 
obtrude  ourselves  upon  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  duties; 
He  is  mistaken:  we  are  not  intruders;  we  have  duties  as  high 
and  as  honourable  as  his  to  discharge.  If  he  prosecutes,  we 
defend ;  and  we  assert  a  right  to  be  heard,  at  every  stage  of 
his  proceedings. 

Having, t5fmy  it  please  the  court,  said  this  much  for^he  right 
to  speak,  (said  Mr*  Clay,)  I  will  now  add  a  few  remarks,  as  to 
the  nootion  of  the  gentleman.  Since  he  cannot  tell  when  his 
witnesses  will  attend^  or  that  they  ever  will,  it  is  perfectly  un- 
reasonable to  keep  the  grand  jury  in  waiting,  and  Colonel  Burr 
in  suspense.  He  has  business,  they  all  have  business  which 
requires  their  attention.  If  the  witnesses  mean  to  attend,  they 
will  be  here  to-morrow.  What  we  contend  for,  is,  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  distant  or  indefinite  postponement,  without  dis- 
charging the  grand  jury.  It  is  hoped  and  expected,  that  the 
gentleman  will  proceed,  or  at  once  abandon  tlie  prosecution. 
.And  as  he  desires  the  opinion  of  your  honour,  whether  we  are 
intruders  or  not,  so  if  you  think  it  right  to  silence  us,  I  expect 
you  will  let  U3  know  it. 

Upon  the  latter  point,  the  judge  refused  to  interfere. 
The  attbrney  finding  himself  not  supported  by  the  court,  m 
his  ex  parte  idea,  and  that  he  should  have  the  full  weight  of  the 
colonel  and  his  counsel  to  encounter,  replied  with  some  ani- 
mation, to  the  following  effect.  This,  said  he,  is  indeed  a  land 
of  liberty!  extravagant  as  it  may  be  in  theory,  ever  outrun  in 
practice,  bordering  upon  licentiousness.  A  land,  where  mea  . 
not  only  say  what  they  please,  but  do  as  they  please.  A 
land  prone  to  intrigue,  and  the  refuge  of  intriguers.  A  land» 
where  the  laws  may  be  violated  with  impunity,  since  there  is 
not  time  to  bring  the  culprit  to  trial,  and  to  justice.  Yes,  I 
well  understand  Colonel  Burr's  business,  and  its  urgency.  He 
has  good  cause  for  requiring  despatch;  especially  for  an  indict- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  witnesses,  if  he  cannot  coerce  a  dis- 
charge of  the  grand  jury ;  and  a  pnal  abandonment  of  the  pro 
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secution.  I  know  he  calculates  on  soon  being  in  a  situatioii 
to  defy  courts,  and  their  process.  No  woader,  therefore,  tliat 
he  is  impatient  of  delay.  But  the  gentlemen  ^rp  mistakeu 
with  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case*  They  have  not  accu- 
rately surveyed  the  ground  they  have  taken^  ,Tl^re  is  yet  no 
indictment;  the  jury  are  not  sworn  a3  to  aqy  particular  perr 
,  son;  they  are  to  inquire  into  sueh  matters  as  shall  b^  given 
them  in  charge;  they  have  yet  no  case  given  them.  Suppose  I 
may  have  ten  indictments  to  lay  before  them;  mi  th^  nature 
of  conspiracy  admits  it  reasonable — will  Cfilone)  Bujrr  insist 
that  he  shall  be  first  indicted,  or  else  the  grand  jury  shall  be 
discharged  ;  for,  that  his  business  abroad  is  urgent,  and  he 
cannot  wait?  Certainly. he  could  not  urge  such  a  considera- 
tion. And  why?  Plainly,  b(^cause  he  ia  not  indicted;  and 
therefore,  not  entitled  to  any  privilege  of  a  defendant.  A  like 
reason  excludes  him  now.  He  is  not  yet  a  defendant.  Allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  the  affidavit  filed;  but  that  has  been 
misapplied — it  has  performed  its  office,  in  effecting  the  order 
for  the  grand  jury,  and  for  process.  It  is  not  to  go  to  the 
grand  jury — it  can  have  no  influence  in  the  cause.  Colonel 
Burr,  does  not  want  witnesses. 

The  point  to  be  decided,  is  this:  Will  the  court  compel  me 
to  proceed  without  the  witnesses,  and  thereby  ensure  an  ac- 
quittal, for  want  of  evidence;  without  giving  time  to  coerce 
the  attendance  of  those  who  have  contemned  its  subpcenas;  and 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  judge  by  compulsory  process  to 
force  their  attendance?  He  could  not  anticipate  such  a  de- 
cision. He  had  already  declared  that  he  could  not  safely  sub* 
mit  the  case  without  the  absent  witnesses — at  least,  General 
Adair:  and  he  resided  in  the  next  county,  about  thirty  miles 
from  court.  ^He  should  insist  on  a  postponement,  until  the 
witness  could  be  produced  in  court.  That  to  dismiss  the  jury, 
was  a  dischar{^e  of  the  witnesses  now  attending,  and  would 
render  it  utterly  useless  to  award  compulsory  process  for  those 
<who  were  absent;  .and  equivalent  to  an  acx^uittal,  or  discharge 
of  Colonel  Burr,  and  any  others  he  might  find  it  proper  to  in* 
drtt.     But  the  matter  is  with  the  judge. 
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*rhe  court  decided,  that  -the  attorney  must  proceed  with 
some  case,  else  the  grand  jury  would  not  be  kept  in  attendance 
but  discharged.  '  • 

The  officer  in  a  short  time  took  the  jUry  to  their  rpom— » 
where  they  did  not  remain  very  longhefore  they  returned  into 
court,  and  said  they  had  nothing  Before  them.  The  attorney 
replied,  that  it  was  late,  and  that  be  would  lay  an  indictnaent* 
before  them  in  the  morning:  they  were  then  adjourned^  to  meet 
the  next  day.  . 

An  attachment  was  moved  for^  against  General  Adair,  by 
the  attorney  for  the  United  States,  to  be  forthwith  issuedf  in 
order  that  it  might  be  immediately  placed  in  the  bands  of  the 
proper  officer.  It  was  opposed  by  Colonel  Burr's  counsel,  oa 
the  ground  that  the  motion  was  prematuref — the  witness  not 
being  required  to  appear  at  any  particular  hour^  but  on  that 
day  generally.;  and  the  day  not  yet  being  exhausted,  be  was 
not  in  contumacy** 

The  court  refused  the  attachment* 
,  The  next  day,  it  is  believed,  the  attorney  delivered*  to  th0, 
grand  jury,  an  indiptment  against  John  Adair;  charging  bin% 
substantially  with  the  same  offence  set  out  in  the  affidavit* 
'the  jury  considered  of  it,  and  found,  "Not  a  true  bill."  It  is 
thought^  that  it  was  not  much  attended  to;  that  althougb  Ge-- 
neral  Adair  was  suspected,  and  doubtless  privy  to  Burr's  pro* 
ject,  and  connived  at  it,  that  he  was  nevertheless  cautiouS|' 
and  probably  had  not  fully  engaged  in  it,  or  but  conditionally* 
He  has  averred  his  knowledge;  but  denied  his  participation* 
More  of  this  hereafter.  At  present  the  case  of  Colonel  Burt 
demands  attention.  . 

The  attorney  for  the  United  States,  faavihg  had  aconveiy 
sation  with  the  judge,  out  of  court,  on  the  question,  wbethet 
he  would  have  a  right  to  attend  the  graad  jury  in  their  room,  to 
examine  the  witnesses,  and  to  explain  to  the  jury^the  appHcaf 
tion  of  their  testimony,  and  receiving  from  bis  honour,  an  ai^ 
swer  in  the  affirmative,  conceived  as  a  consequence,  <h»t  he 
could,  by  the  witnesses  present,  prove  £^  true  bill:  andtbere^ 
fore  determined  to  proceed  with  the  exanEuaatioQ  of  Gobm^ 
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Barr^s  ^ase*  Acc^^rdingljbe  was  indicted,  and  the  jury  sent 
to  their  room.  The  witnesses,  or  soipe  of  them,  being  sworn,^ 
the  attorney  proposed  to  execute  bis  plan  of  attending  the 
jury.  This  he  foand  immediately  opposed,  by  Colonel  Burr^ 
aAd  his  aids,  with  the  most  positive  denial  of  any  existing  right 
to  the  effect  proposed.  And  after  some  argument,  the  judge 
iObserved,  that  he  b^d  been  attorney  general  for  the  district  of 
Kentucky,  and  that  he  had  never  claimed  or  exercised,  the 
privilege  now  contended  for  by  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States.  Upon  which  the  attorney  remarked:  "Sir,  you  ad- 
mitted I  had  the  right  to  do,  what  }  have  now  proposed  doitig.^ 
"Yes,"  says  the  judge,  with  more  than  his  usual  vivacity,  "that 
^  was  out  of  eourt.".  True  sir^r^joinfed  the  attorney,  this  is  tb^e 
first  of  my  khewing  that  you  had  two  opinions  on  the  subject; 
Htbe  one  private  and  confidential,  the  other  public  and  official." 
He  was  overruled  hj  the  court:  and  thenceibrth  considered 
hip  cause  lost. 

On  the  5th  of  the  month,  the  grand  jury  came  into  court, 
with  their  finding  on  each  indictment,  "Not  a  true  bill."  "to 
which  they  added: 

<^The  grand  jury  are  happy  to  inform  the  court,  that  ho 
violent  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity,  or  breach  of  the 
laws,^  has  come  to  their  knowledge. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  djeclaring,«that  having  carefully 
fxamined  and  scrutinized  all  the  testimony  which  has  come  be- 
jfip^re  us,  a&  weH^on  the  charges  against  Aaron  Burr,  as  those 
contain^,  in  the  indictment  preferred  to  us  against  John  Adair« 
that  there  has  been.no  testimony  before  us,  which  does  in 
the  smallest  degree  criminate  the  conduct  of  either  of  those 
persons^  nor  ean  we  from  all  the  inquiry  and  investigations  of 
the  subject  discover  that  any  thing  improper  or  injurious  to 
fiie  government  of  tl^  United  States  or  contraty  to  the  laws 
thereof  is  designed  or  contemplated  by  either  of  them." 

This  MANiPiBSTo  was  subscribed  by  the  whole  jury,  consisting 
of  twenty*two  persons;  then,  and  since,  considered  respecta- 
ble, and  intelligent.  That  such  a  paper  was  formed  among 
them,  or  produced  by  tbem^  were  the  only  circumstafcce?  of 
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Teprbacb  that  was  cast  of)  them/  It  speaks  for  Itself^  r  Ifitfaai 
been  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Burr,  or  one  of  his  attorqies,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  jury,  for  the  purpose  of  public  decep 
tion,  it  could  not  have  answered  the  purpose  more  ^ffectuallj* 
It  was  truly  mortifying  to  find  the  jury  become  the  dupes  and 
instruments  of  Burr,  and  his  lawyers,  unsuspectingly  no  doubt^ 
.  to  exalt  him,  and  depress  the  public  attorney. 

The  effect  was  immediate  and  ettensiv^.  Beyond  this,  it 
was  to  lull  suspicion,  and  to  hoodwink  jealousy,  as  to  ai^y  illicit 
enterprise,  or  impending  expedition:  and  it  did  so,  to  a  great 
extent.  H;  gave  Colonel  Burr,  an  eclat,  and  an  elevation  in 
the  country,  which  he  could  not^  had  he  been  innocent,  evetr 
aspired  to.  .  The  former  efforts  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people 
w^re  the  more  execrated,  as  they  had  been  Buccesisfhl,  with 
many«         • 

His  attornies,  aware  of  ail  this,  and  triumphing  at  their  6Wft 
victory,  through  the  prejudices  of  the  judge,  the  craft  of  tfatt 
witnesses,  and  the  gullibility  of  the  jury,  could  scarcely  ton* 
lain  their  joy. 

Mr^  AUin,  moved  the  court  forthwith  that  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  the  grand  jury,  might  be  taken,  and  published.  This 
was  allowed  by  the  judge  without  hesitation.  Which  ^as  just 
-as  good  for  Burr's  partisans  ad  a  proclamatioh  from  hiHUel^ 
In  court,  the  impression  madl3  on  a  crowded  audience  watiioa- 
mediately  visible.  On  the  one  side,  the  greatest  exultation; 
on  the  other,  astonishment,  aid  mortiBcatibd.  To  floeh  of  in^ 
telligence,  whose  ears  and  whose  eyes  had  been  opened  tb  re- 
cent occurrences  in  the  legislature,  it  was  a  moment  U*  awful 
reflection,  upon* the  past,  the  present^  and  liie  future!  while 
suspicion  magnified  herseld 

Colonel'Burr  was  at  large,  hailed  and  hu^saed  by  tiie  un- 
dersized, caressfsd  ^nd  feasted  by  the  highef  order*  A  ball 
was  given  iti  Frankfort  td  Oolohel  Burr;  dttd  j^endered  the 
inore  imposing  by  th&presence  of  ptlbltc  thAratte)rd»  This 
however,  had  its  reaction;  and  another  was  fiveft  in  honoirt  of 
the  attorney,  more  numerously  attended,  it  wdte  fiald,tmd  es- 
pecially, by  the  ladies.    If  these  are  individual  ttmtters,  they 
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are  not  the  le§#ev4deD€e  of  sentiment.  At  one  of  the  partlet 
about  tbat  tune,  Mr.  Street,  of  genteel  person  anddeportm^it^ 
accustomed  to  attend  at  such  places,  was  beset  by  some  of  the 
connexions  of  Judge  Innis,  with  tbe  view  of  putting  him  out  of 
the  room;  but  be  resisted,  until  he  was  rescued.  In  some 
short  time,  John  Wood,  his  partner,  was  sedu^d  from  him; 
principally  by  tbe  address  and  soltci-tation  of  Plenry  Clay. 

By  this  epoch,  the  president's  proclamation  had  arrived; 
Colon^  Burr's  friends  iti  Oiiio  had  been  routed^  his  boats 
and  provisions  seized,  and  himself  gone  to  Kashvilk;  where 
he,  and  General  Adair,  arrived  about  the  middle  of  December; 
fuid  after  lodging  tc^ether  a  night,  the  general  proceeded  by 
land  towards  New  Orleans,  the  colonel  by  water  with  a  few 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  Cumberland,  to  meet  his  forces  descend* 
ing  the  Ohio«  But  these  had  met  with  a  sad  disaster  in  tbe 
state  of  Oiiio:  about  ten  of  the  bofts,  a  part  of  their  arms, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  their  provisions,  had  been  seized; 
and  many  of  ^the  choice  spirits,^'  who  had  intended  to  embark 
in  the  flotilla,  had  disappeared.  The  remaining  boats,  &c. 
passed  the  falls  of  Ohio  about  the  20th  of  the  month;  and  were 
at  the  point  of  rendezvous  by  the  22d^  At  this  place,  tbe 
would'^be  emperor  surveyed  the  remnant  of  his  shattered 
host,  found  a  beggarly  account  of  renegadoes,  and  hifloself  aa 
abandoned  outcast  and  vagrant.  The  guilty  multitude,  if 
ever  numerous,  whom  he  had  deluded  and  seduced,  had  sluok 
from  him  like  troubled  ghosts  .at  the  dawn  of  day;  and  not 
over  two  hundred  were.tA  he  found.  Their  leader  had  been 
exp<^ed,  the  conspiracy  detected,  and  tbt  expedition  defeated; 
by  means  part  unfolded^  and  still  furt^4x>  be  detailed^  * 

From  the  mouth  of  Cumberland,  the  colonel  proceeded  to 
New  Madrid  or  its  vicinity,  with  a  faint  hope  th^t  he  should 
Ineet  some  recruit  coming  down  the  Missi^if^i ;  here  again  he 
experienced  disappointment.  The  last  hope  was  now  turned 
on  New  Orleans  and  that  region  ;,Baypu  Pierre  was  named  as 
a  point  of  reunion;-  and  the  party  dispersed.  Burr  and  others 
landed  ih  thft  Mississippi  territory.  It  was  now  ruoioured, , 
that  General  Wilkinson  had  betrayed  Qurr,  and  oectipted  tb^ 
city  of  Orleans  in  military  army  against  hioi^ 
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Colonel  Burr,  after  rambling  for  some  time  16  a  forlorn  con* 
didon,  was  made  prisoner;  and  destined^as  it  turned  out,  to  bu 
tried  in  Ricbmond,  Virginia.  That  was,  however,  a  matter  of 
the  next  year.  Yet,  belonging  to  1 806,  will  be  mentioned,  as 
thefirst  measiire  taken  by  th^  president  of  the  United  States' 
in  relation  to  the  conspiracy  just  developed,  the  deputation  of 
a  private  agent,  not  inaptly^alled  a  ^py — ^at  what  time  is  not 
certain,  but  so  as  that  he  reached  Chillicothe,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment in  the  state  of  Ohio,  about  the  1st  of  December,    .    ' 

The  2d  of  the  month,  on  his  communication  and  some 
other  information,  ihe  governor  of  OHld  sent  a  confidential 
Wfcespage  to  the  legislature,  th^n  in  session;  whereupon  a  law 
was  passed,  on  the  authority  of  which  the  seizures  already* 
mentioned,  wei*e  made.  *  The  presidential  agent,  thence  mo- 
ving southwardly,  arrived  at  Frankfort  about  the  22d  of  tlve 
same  month,  and  in  like  maDnet  procured  the  passage  of  a  law 
on  the  24th;  in  virtue  of  which  detachments  of  militia  were 
ordered  to  different  points  on  the?  Ohio  river;  with  little  or  no 
efiect,  as  the  affair  was  over.  The  agent  taking  his  departure 
from  Frankfort,  went  on  to  Nashville,  where  he  appeared 
about  the  1st  of  January.  And  here,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the 
tract  of  Burr.  '  ' 

On  i\i€  25th  of  November,  the  president  received  General 
Wilkinson's  letter  of  the  2 1st  of  the  preceding  October,  and  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  November,  issued  his  proclamation,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  conspiracy ;  whidh  he  mentions  in  his 
communications  to  congress  of  the  2d  December.  What  is 
yet  to  be  said  on  those  topics  will  fafl  into  thct  next  chapter. 

In  the  interim,  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  proceed-  , 
ingaof  the  legislature.  * 

The  first  act  was  to  make  Casey  county,  to  have  effect  from 
and  after  the  first  Monday  iji  May,  1807— "Beginning  on  the 
Lincoln  and  Pulaski  line,  where,  by  running  at  right-angles 
from  it  will  just  include  in  the  new  county,  Joseph  Dfemuke's, 
on  the  head  of  Indian  creek  5  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth 
of  Pine  Lick  creek;  thence  to  the  gpeat  suck  on  Carpenter's 
ei^ek,  leaving  Jojsej>h  McCormack's  in  the  old  county;  thence 
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a  direct  line  to  the  great  road  west  of  Cafipenter^s  station,  leav- 
ing George  Carpenter  ki  the  old  county;  thence  to  the  head 

•^©f  Harriss's  creek;  thence  to  the  great  road  at  Charles  De- 
]>eau^s,Jeaving  him  ia  the  old  county ;  thence  along  the  foot  of 
the  knobs,  with  the  said  road,  to  where  the  county  line  crosses 
the  same,  and  with  the  county  line  between  Mercier  and  Wash- 
ington, &c.  around  to  the  beginnning*" 

"An  act  providing  for  the  redemption  of  land  sold  for  taxes,** 
tiUpwed  the  prior  owner  two  years  to  redeem  the  land,  by  pay- 
ing the  amount  of  taxes  and  costs,  with  one  hundred  per  cent 
per  annum*  It  als(T  {Provided,  that  such  tracts  of  land  as  would 
Dot  sell  for  the  tax  and  costs  due  when  exposed,  should  be  pasi»- 
ed  to  the  state;  redeemable  within  two  yeafs,  by  paying  the 
tax,  costs,  and  fifty  per  cent  per  annum — computing  time  from 
the  day  of  sale,  to  the  time  of  payment* 

Clay  county  was  erected  at  this  session — "begipningcHi  the 
Kentucky  river,  midway  between  the  mouths  of  Ross's  and 
Sturgeon  creeks;  thence  along  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
waters  of  Sturgeon  creek  from  those  of  Ross^  and  Station 
Camp  creeks,  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
Kentucky  and  Rockcastle;  thence  along  said  ridge,  to  the 

'  head  of  Horse  Lick  creek;  thence  down  said  creek  to.  Rock- 
.castle;  thence  down  Rpckcastleto  the  state  road  leading  from 
Madison  court  bouse,  to  the  Cumberland  Gap;  thence  along 
the  said  toad  to  Langford's  road,  leading  ta  Goose  creek  salt 
works;  thence  with  the  same  to  Rockcastle;  thence  up  Rock- 
castle to  tiie  head ;  thence  along  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  Waters  of  Ci^mberland  and  Kentucky,  to  a  paint  from  which 
running  due  east,  will  pass  by  Colliiis'  fork  of  Goose  creek, 
midway  between  Outlaw^  salt  works,  and  Peter  Hammonds; 
thence  a  course  to  strike  the  ridge  between  Cumberland  and 
Kentucky  at  the  War  Gap;  thence  with  said  ridge  to  a  point 
at  which,  jrunnin^  northwest,  will  strike  the  t^outh  of  Lottos 
creek 5  then,ce  up  Lott's  creek  to  the  head;  thence  with  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Kentucky  from  Licking,  to  the 
head  of  Quicksand ;  then  down  .Quicksand  to  the  Kentucky 
river;  then  down  the  Kentucky  to  the  beginning."  To  have 
effect  from  aud  after  the  1st  day  of  April,  1807, 
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Another  act,  establishing  the  county  of  Lewis,  was  of  this 
session.  It  was  to  have  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
April^  1807;  with  the  following  boundary,  to  wit:  ^beginning 
on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Crooked  creek;,  from  thence 
on  a  straight  line  to  the  forks  of  Cabin  creek;  thence  a  direct 
line  to  the  lower  corner  of  Fleming  county  on  the  north  fork 
of  Licking;  up  the  same,  and  with  the  Fleming  county  line, 
to  Greenup  county  line;  with  the  same  to  the  Ohio,  and  down 
the  same  to  the  beginning." 

HopiiiNs  county,  was  the  production  of  this  session:  it  com- 
menced its  corporate  existence  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  1 807,  by  the  bounds  thus  described :  "beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  Deer  creek;  thence  up  Green  river,  to  the  mouth  of 
Pond  river;  thence  up  Pond  river  by  the  county  line,  to  Trade- 
water;  thence  down  Tracjewater  to  the  mouth  of  Owen's  creek; 
thence  a  due  north  course,  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Crab 
Orchard  fork;  thence  up  the  main  branch  of  the  said  Crab 
Orcliard  fork,  until  a  Hue  at  right-angles  will  strike  the  head 
of  Black's  and  Newman's  sugar  camp  branch;  thence  down 
the  same  and  Deer  creek,  to  the  beginning*" 

An  act  was  passed,  declaring  the  offices  of  justice  of  the 
peace  and  jailer,  incompatible — it  also  declared  that  neither 
jtidge  nor  justice  of  the  peace,  "shpuld  be  a  survfeyor;  Rtidvice 
versa ;  making  the  acceptance  of  the  one  office,  vacate  the  other. 
The  fees  of  justices  of  the  peace,  were  in  part  taken  from 
them,  by  an  act  of  this  session,  which  declares  that  the  fees 
allowed  by  the  act  of  last  year,  were  oppressive  to  poor  peo- 
ple: and  thence  proceeds  to  abolish  the  fees  for  issuing  war- 
rants, executions,  subpcenas,  and  giving  judgments. 

Some  dissatisfaction  bad  previously  existed  fn  relation  to 
the  chief  justice,  George  MuterJ  whose  age  was  thought  to 
have  incapacitated*him  for  the  office;  when  the  rupture  took 
place  in  the  court,  by  the  detection  of  Sebastian  as  a  pensioner 
of  Spain,  and  his  resignation;  which  more  or  less  turned  public 
attention  on  the  rest  of  the  judges,  and  apparently  sharpened 
discontent  as  to  Judge  Muter;  who,  apprised  of  it,  and  being 
taught  to  expect  that  provision  would  be  made  by  law  for  \m 
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support^  if  he  vcAantarily  withirew  from  office,  did  sq^  by  rf 
signjation:  in  con^quence  of  which,  w  act  p^^^s^d  alk>wifig 
him  an  anmiity  of  three  hundred  dollars  during  life;  payable 
quarterly  at  the  public  treasury.  This  annuity,  gettiqg  the 
name  of  a  fension^  \yas  rendered  unt>opular,  and  the  act  re- 
pealed at  the  next  session.  The  preamble  to  the  original  act, 
assigns  age  and  injirmity  as  the  cause  of  his  resignation;  and 
suggests,  as  the  reason  for  the  ajlpwance,  "that  he  had  not 
accumulated  a  decent  support^  in  the  coupse  of  a  life  spent  in  tl>e 
service  of  his  country,  in  both  a  military  and  civil  capacity.'* 
Allowing  the  premises  to  be  true,  yet  it  was  said,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  was  nothing  particularly. meritorious  in  those 
services,  either  military  or  civil — that  they  had  been  in  the 
usual  routine  of  office,  in  no  manner  distinguished,  by  talents 
or  utility — and  that  he  had  already  received  the  full  pay  and 
emoluments  attached  to  his  employments:  and  hence,  there 
wasdothingdue  to  him  on  that  account.  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  if  he  was  poor,  so  were  many  other 
aaeritorious  citizens,  for  whom  no  pensions  had  been,  or  could 
be^  allowed.  That  when  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  money,  be 
should  haye  provided  for  old  age — tjiat  if  te  had  not  done  W^ 
to  provide,  for  bimwrouM*be  of  iU  example,  to  otbefrs,  who* 
might  be  induced  to  dissipate  the  emokments  of  Uieir  office,  in 
the  expectation,  they  would  be  supported  up^s  the  puhJic  trea- 
sury; while  care;ind  economy,  were  to  be  inculcated^ ^ts  be*- 
ihg«qua}ly  fABc^sary,  in  both  pubHc  and  private  li|e. 

The  act  to  prevent  unlawful  warlike  ^terprises,  has  been 
already  nientioned,  as  being  applicable,  to  the  case  of  Colonel 
Burr.  It  was  limited  in  its  duration  to  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  general  assembly*.  Why?  is  not  readily  con- 
ceivcid. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  were  raised 
at  this  session,  by  the  addition  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars,  sixty-six  cents,  and  seven  mills, to. each,  an- 
nually. 

The  third  act,  "to  incorporate  the  Ohio  Canal  ccrnipany,* 
passed  at  tltts  session.     The  two  latter  were  amendatory* 
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Without  intending  to  say  any  thing  lis  to  the  details  of  the  acts 
on  this  subject,  or  tb  question  the  policy  of  the  nteasure,  could 
it  be  carried  into  effect,  there  is  no  good  reason  perceived  why 
a  few  redactions  may  not  now,  as  w^U  a^  any  Other  time^  be 
throMTn  oft  the  subject,  as  one  which  belongs  to  the  United 
States:  and  in  the  course  of  which,  it  will  be  suggested,  that 
before  Kentucky  can  rightfully  take  the  water  out  df  the  natu- 
ral channel  of  the  Ohio  river,  she,  or  her  incorporatldn^  mtist 
have  the  consent  of  Indiana,  possessing  tiie  opposite  shore,  and 
of  the  United  States,  having  the  paramount  control  of  the  case* 
That  these  ideas  have  not  entered  into  the  system  of  Ken- 
tucky legislation  on  the  subject^  would,  as  an  objection,  be 
entitled  to  weight  against  the  hypothesis  now  advanced,  had 
Kentucky  been  uniformly  attentive  to  her  federal  obligai- 
tions:  as  the  facts  are,  the  objection,  if  made,  would  have 
but  little  weight.  It  wiH  nevertheless 'be  held  necessary  to 
produce  the  ground-work  of  the  proposition  which  is  intended 
to  be  maintained,  in  the  form  following: 

Kentucky^  being  one  of  the  United  States,  is  not  possessed  ofth^ 
plenary  rtghC,  by  means  of  a  canal^  or  otherwise,  to  divert,  or  with* 
draw,  THE  Ohio  river, /rom,  or  ot^  bf,  its  present  natural  channel; 
nor  in  any  scumble  degree,  so  as  to  aff%'i  its  navigation,  or  other  tise. 
To  sHstain  this  view  of  the  subject,  two  sources  of  ao^thority 
will  be  assun[ied,  from  which  to  draVir  the  argmnentt  1st,vThe 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  2d,  The  compact  between 
Kentucky  and  Virginia. 

,  From  the  first,  is  derived  the  following  declaration  of  power  J 
*^  Congress  shall  hate  power  io  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  no^ 
fions,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  within  the  Indian  tribesJ^ 
(See  Art.  h  Sect.  8th,  par.  3d.)  Again:  *'No  state  shall  with- 
out the  consent  of  corigress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage,  keep 
troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  ^wter  into  any  agreement 
/>r  compact'  with  another  state^^  &c.  (See  Art.  I.  Sect.  10,  par. 
Sd,  latter  sentence.)  Also,  among  other  things :  "No  state  shall 
pass  any  law  irnpairing  the  obligation  of  contracts^^  &c«  (See  Art. 
I.  Sec.  \0,  par.  Ist.) 

^      VOL.  11.      ,  E** 
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From  the  second,  is  drawn  the  serenth  artick,  ia  the  foHow-' 
higs  tenns,  viz: 

^That  the  use  and  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river,  so  far  as  the 
territory  of  the  proposed  state  (Kentucky)  or  the  territory 
which  shall  remain  within  the  limits  of  this  commonwealth  lies 
thereon,  shall  be  free  and  common  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  this  commonwealth, 
andx)f  the  proposed  stdte  on  the  river  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
concurrent  only,  with  the  states  which  may  possess  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  said  river." 

For  the  present,  it  will  merely  be  remarked,  as  a  fact  too 
well  known  to  need  further  proof,  that  the  state  of  Kentucky 
is  bounded  on,  and  by  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio  river; 
having  no  territorial  right  in  or  over  its  bed*  While  her  right 
of  navigation,  and  of  jurisdiction,  is  defined  in,  if  not  solely  de- 
rived froBiv  the  aforesaid  seventh  article  o(  the  compact*  Nor 
can  any  right  not  recognised  in  that  compact  be  justly  claimed^ 
or  legally  exercised,  by  this  commonwealth:  for  if  there  could, 
then  might  she  evade  her  agreement:  a  consequence  not  to  be 
tolerated,  upon  the  principles  of  our  governments,  state  and 
federal.  True,  Keiitucky  possesses  one  of  the  shores  of  the 
river^  and  was  she  a  plenary  sovereigtij  unshackled  by  ccmstitu- 
tion,  or  other  compact,  she  might  rightfully  claim  to  the  middle 
of  the  river;  as  might  also  the  nation  possessing  the  opposite 
shore.  By  a  compact  between  the  two,  they  being  free  to 
contract,  they  might  communicate  to  each  other  concurrent 
rights  from  shore  to  shore.  In  the  case  of  Kentucky  and  In- 
^iana,  they  have  the  concurrent  right  to  use  and  navigate  the 
river  with  all  the  other  citizens  of  the  United  States, in  virtue 
of  the  compact  as  set  forth  in  the  article  recited;  and  the  ju^ 
risdiction  concurrent  over  the  said  river  with  each  other  only. 
Thus,  in  all  respects,  are  the  two*  states  placed  on  a  reciprocal 
footing  of  equaUty  in,  ai)d  over,  the  river.  And  were  they  the 
only  parties  concerned,  they  might  agree  that  either,  or  both, 
should  make  a  canal  on  her  own  side,  and  drain  a  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  water  out  of  the  river  into  such  a  channeL    But 
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neither  could  do  if,  without  the  consent  of 'the  otlier:  to  at- 
tempt it,  would  give  just  cause  of  complaint — to  persist,  would 
be  good  cause  of  war.  These  two  states  are  not,  however,  the 
only  parties  who  have  a  right  to  the  use  and  nav^ation  of  the 
river;  it  is  expressly  made  common  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  same  article  oTthe  compact;  and  were 
Hot  that  so,  they  would  -still  have  the  right  of  use  apd  naviga- 
tion in,  and  on  the  river,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  secures  to  all  her  citizens  concurrent  rights  with 
the  citizens  of  each  state* 

Hence  the  consent  of  ccmgress  becomes  a  necessary  con- 
comitant, in  any  agreement  on  the  subject  of  opening  a  canal, 
by  either  state. 

Were  the  river  exclusively  the  property  of  Kentucky,  and 
within  her  territorial  limits,  she  might  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, divert  its  water  from  the  present,  into  a  future  channel; 
taking  care,  nevertheless,  to  restore  the  stream  again  to  its 
natural  bed  before  it  left  the  state.  The  common  law  princi- 
ple with  respect  to  individual  rights  on  the  subject  of  water 
courses,  is  applicable  to  nations;  being  the  plain  dictate  of 
reason,  and  of  justice,  in  both  cases* 

It  is  no  argument,  which  can  withdraw  the  subject  from  the 
operation  of  the  principles  above  laid  down,  to  say,  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  is  not  to  be,  or  cannot  be,  afifected  by  ^ 
canal.  The  mere  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise,  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  force  of  the  obsei-vation,  and  deprive  it  of 
every  ground  of  justification,  or  of  right.. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  both  fishing  and  navigation  may,  and 
will  be  affected  by  a  navigable  canal,  to  the  obvious  impaira- 
tion  of  the  use  and  value  of  both.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  is 
true,  that  the  whole  current  of  the  Ohio  may  be  turned  into  a 
canal.  This  fact  puts  the  subject  of  right,  in  a  clear  point  of 
.view.  Suppose  it  were  Indiana,  instead  of  Kentucky,  that 
was  about  to  begin  a  work  which  might  empty  the  bed  of  the 
Ohio  of  its  water,  by  taking  it  into  hep*  exclusive  territory; 
would  not  Kentucky  have  just  cause,  to  say  to  her,  you  have 
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no  right  to  depritie  me  of  the  watei'  of  the  river,  ia  floing  so 
you  destroy  my  right  of  use  add  navigation,  which  1  hold 
e<]^iial  to  yourfttf.  Most  undoubtedly  she  would.  Most  un- 
doubtedfy  K^eatucky  would  protect  against  the  measure  in  its 
commencement,  as  it»  termiDation  might  be  greatly  injurious, 
if  not  ruinous,  by  ob^uctfon  mid  by  tolU  or  taxes.  Such 
right  as  she  would  have  to  complain  were  Indiana  making 
the  atteoipt  to  op^n  a  canni  of  the  kind  supposed,  such  right 
has  Indiana  to  complain. of  a  similar  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Kentucky:  aud  not  only  Indiana,  but  the  union.  Principles 
of  such  magnilude  to  the  common  rights  of  states,  and  of  indi- 
viduals^  cannot  be  sufiered  to  be  reduced  to  practice  with  im^ 
punity,  without  compromitting  the  rights,  and  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  union:  but  by  previous  agreement,  sanctioned  by 
all  the  parties  concerned,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the 
coiistitution  of  the  United  States,  the  desired  object  may  be 
effected. 

The  execution  of  the  act  for  openir^  a  navigable  canal  at 
the  falls  of  Ohio,  it  is  believed,  would  be  practising  a  violation 
e(  the  seventh  article  of  the  compact,  and  hence  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  this  state,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  results,  that  the  legislative  act,  which  affects  to 
satiction  that  measure,  is  itself  a  violation  of  both  constitutions. 
Now,  whether  an  act  of  a  state  legislature  violates  a  conti^ct, 
or  compact,  or  not,  in  no  manner  depends  upon  the  magnitude 
of  such  violation,  or  the  ettent  of  the  efiects  flowing  from  it; 
for  all  impairation^  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  is  forbidden. 
Is  the  house  to  be  guarded  from  thieves,  then  keep  the  door 
shut:  an  entrance  is  a  violation  of  its  sanctity,  and  of  its  safety. 
More  need  hot  be  said  here,  on  this  tq;>ic. 

^An  act  to  establish  a  state  bank,''  was  the  offspring  of  this 
fiessidn. 

It  was  fired  at  Frankfort,  but  to  foHow  ttie  seat  of  govern- 
ment if  moved — its  ci^ital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  waste  be 
divided  into  ten  thousand  shares,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
Five  thousand  of  these  shares,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
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state;  two  thousand  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  executive 
from  time  to  time,  as  money  came  into  the  treasury  for  the  sale 
of  vacant  laiids;  the  other  three  thousand  shares  on  the  part 
of  the  state  were  reserved  for  future  disposition,  they  have 
been  in  part  subscribed  and  the  residue  sold.  The  other  five 
Uioiisand  shares  were  to  be  taken  by  individuals,  &c« 

The  general  assembly  to  elect  the  president  and  six  direc- 
tors annually,  the  private  stockholdera  were  to  'Choose  six; 
making  in  all,  twelve  directors. 

It  was  incorporated,  to  continue  until  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, 1821.  Its  powers  were  ample;  and  it  soon  went  into 
operation. 

Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  its  progress,  success,  and  de- 
clension; as  affording  an  useful  lesson  to  those  who  have  mo- 
ney, never  to  take  into  partnership  a  legislature,  the  liiajority 
of  whose  members  having  little  or  none,  desire  it  exceedingly, 
and  with  equal  dislike  see  it  in  the  hands  of  others — with  too 
little  industry  and  too  much  impatience  to  acquire  it  in  an 
honest  way  .themselves,  they  will  not  even  permit  others  to  use 
their  own  advantageously. 

"An  act  for  raising  the  wages  of  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly,"*  made  their  daily  pay  two  dollars  for  attendance, 
and  the  usual  allowance  for  travelling. 

In  all,  ninety-four  acts  were  made  this  session,  embracing 
the  usual  obje<its,  where  they  have  nott  been  particularized. 

The  revenue  yielded  to  the  treasury  in  this  year it 

can^t  be  said  what:  the  report  is  defective. 

The  disbursemfents  were  sixty-five  thousand  and  six  hundred' 
dollars,  sixty-two  cents  and  two  mills;  which  authorizes  an  infe- 
rence that  the  receipts  might  be  equal  or  more. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Sequel  of  Bwr^s  conspiracy — Review  of  the  Presidents  cofidiict — 
Wilkinson^  S;c.  implicated —  Trial  of  Burr  in  Richmond — ^Duces 
Tecum  awarded  to  the  President  of  ike  United  States. —  Treason  as 
dejinedin  the  constitution — Burr  not  with  assemblage  in  Virginia — 
Mouth  of  Cumberland  out  of  courts^  jurisdiction — Burr  acquitted — 
H.  Marshall  elected^  S^c. — Attack  on  tlie  Chesapeake — a  xiew  of 
the  case — Procceedings  against  Innis — Acts  of  the  legislature^  ^c. 

[1807.]  The  year  1807  succeeds,  bearing  the  impressions 
and  agitations  of  the  past;  which  were,  however,  in  the  de- 
cline. The  project  of  Colonel  Burr,  thougfi  deriving  its  re- 
sources from  a  great  and  diversified  population^  extending  its 
ramifications  from  New  York  to  Orleans,  and  making  great 
pretence  to  support;  is  not,  after  its  explosion^  believed  to 
have  combined  half  the  force  he  boasted  of  to  Wilkinson. 
Enough,  nevertheless,  would  have  been  assembled,  had  it  not 
been  interrupted,  to  have  plundered  the  bank  at  Orleans,  and 
seized  Baton  Rouge,  or  possibly,  taking  the  vessels  in  the 
Mississippi,  have  effected  a  landing  at  Vera  Cru^.  Waving 
conjecture  as  useless,  and  having  but  little  roonfk  for  further 
notices,  a  rapid  review  only  can  be  taken  of  the  president's 
conduct,  and  that  of  a  few  others,  who  were  implicated  with 
Burr.  The  generals,  Wilkinson,  Dayton,  and  Adair,  are  the 
most  prominent,  and  need  only  be  further  mentioned.  Afid 
first,  of  Mr.  Jefferson:  That  his  true  character  in  this  affair  of 
Burr,  has  not  generally  been  understood,  is  most  obvious — 
whether  it  ever  will  be,  quite  uncertain. 

That  with  the  positive  information  of  its  active  existence 
from  early  in  February,  1 806,  he  should  have  taken  no  one 
step  to  put  the  people  on  their  guard,  nor  to  arrest  the  conspi- 
racy, until  November,  is  a  manifestation  of  naotives,  and  a 
cause,  utterly  at  variance  with  good  government,  as  they  were 
with  his  public  duties. 

That  he  at  length,  as  is  learned  by  his  communications  to 
congress,  of  January  Jn  this  year,  18Q7,  instead  of  issuing  his 
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proclamation  when,  by  his  own  admission,  he  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  act,  he  deputed  a  secret  agent  to  spy  ahd  to  pry, 
"going  on  to  hold  conferences  with  governors,  and  all  officers 
civil  and  military,"  &c.;  was  certainly  a  degradation  of  his 
office,  as  dishonourable  to  himself  as  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
good  citizens  who  were  thus  to  be  espyonated;  and  who  only 
wanted  the  public  declaration  of  the  government  to  that  effect, 
to  have  chased  the  conspirators  out  of  the  country. 

That  to  have  given  the  agent  the  instructions  which  he  says 
he  did,  *'to  investigate  the  plots,  going  on  to  enter  into  conf(^r- 
ences  (for  which  he  had  sufficient  credentials)  with  the  gover- 
nors, and  all  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  and,  with  their 
aid,  to  do  on  the  spot  whatever  should  be  necessary  to  discover 
the  designs  of  the  conspirators — arrest  them — bring  theip  per- 
sons to  punishment — and  to  call  out  the  force  of  the  country 
to  suppress  their  proceedings" — was  to  have  exceeded  all  cou- 
stitutional  authority  as  president,  if  to  be  executed  by  the 
power  of  the  United  States;  but  if  by  state  authority,  then  a 
compromission  of  his  duty  as  president*     It  was  palpably  a  cun- 
ning contrivance  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  in  the  first  place,  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  public  view  until  his  sp^/  had  ascertained, 
"going  on^  conversing,"  &c.  whether  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  ripe  for  revohition,  or  not:  if  they  were,  the  agent  was 
to  have  sneaked  back  to  the  president  with  the  report:  and  so 
the  matter  would  have  rested  until  the  meeting  ofcongres*^ 
and  then  they  might  have  determined  on  the  course  to  bepui'- 
Kiied:  but  if  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  opposed  to 
Burr  and  his  schemes,  including  governors,  officers,  &c«  why 
then,  the  agent,  shewing  his  credentials,  was  to  get  the  stat© 
authority,  not  even  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States* 
but  to  have  a  law,. or  laws,  passed;  and,  in  virtue  of  sudi,  "to 
do  on  the  spot"  what  was  necessary.     And  this  is  thought  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  instructions  and  the  conduct  of  the 
pi^sidential '  agent,  consummated  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  by 
the  passage  of  laws  already  mentioned*    While  this  may  also 
explain  why  the  attorney  who  had  attempted  to  execute  the 
act  of  congress,  by  prosecuting  Burr  under  it,  was  by  the 
pcesident  dismissed  from  office. 
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That  two  days  after  the  president  had  received  the  letter  of 
General  Wilkinson,  of  October  2 1st,  in  which  he  is  assured 
that  Wilkinson  has  betrayed  Burr,  and  will  support  him,  be 
issued  his  proclamation,  in  defiance  of  conspirators — doobdng 
not  from  the  combined  intelligence  which  he  had  received,  as 
well  from  his  agent  as  from  his  general,  that  ail  real  danger 
wa5  over. 

If  any  man  who  understands  the  motives  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
conduct  on  these  points,  <^an  give  them  in  explanation  of  bis 
course,  a  more  rational  or  consistent  exposition,  it  will  be  most 
cheerfully  adopted  instead  of  the  foregoing. 

In  the  solution  of  the  question  what  were  Burr's  objects,  his 
letter  to  Wilkinson,  of  the  29th  of  July,  is  too  precious  a  te^i- 
mony  to  be  omitted,  as  it  proves  the  accuracy  o(  the  intelli- 
gence received  and  transmitted  by  the  United  States' attor- 
ney in  Kentucky.     It  follows: 

**I,  Aaron  Burr,  have  obtained  funds,  and  have  actually  com- 
menced the  enterprise.  Detachments  from  diierent  points, 
and  under  different  pretences,  will  rendezvous  on  the  Ohio,  1st 
November.     Every  thing  internal  and  external  favours  views: 

protection  of  England  is  secured:  T is  going  to  Jamaica, 

to  arrange  with  the  admiral  on  that  station;  it  will  meet  on  the 

Mississippi England Navy  of  the  United    States  arc 

ready  to  join,  and  final  orders  are  given  to  my  friends  and  fol- 
lowers: it  will  be  an  host  of  choice  spirits.  Wilkinson  shall  be 
second  to  Burr  only:  Wilkinson  shall  dictate  the  rank  and  pro- 
motion  of  his  officers.  Burr  will  proceed  westward  1st  August, 
never  to  return;  with  him  ^o  his  daughter;  the  husband  will 
follow  in  October,  with  a  corps  of  worthies. 

"Send  forthwith  an  intelligent  and  confidential  friend,  with 
whom  Burr  may  confer;  he  shall  Return  immediately,  with  fur- 
ther interesting  details:  this  is  essentia?  to  concert  and  harmo- 
ny of  movement:  send  a  list  of  all  persons  known  to  Wilkinson, 
west  of  the  mountains,  who  may  be  useful,  with  a  note  deli- 
neating their  characters.  By  your  messenger  send  me  four  or 
five  of  the  commissions  of  your  officers,  which  you  can  borrow 
under  any  pretence  you  please ;  they  shall  be  returned  faithfully* 
Already  are  orders  to  the  contractor  given  to  forward  sis 
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Jttoiitlis'  provisions  to  Jpoiftt$,  Wifkitfsoh  hiay  M'&fe*,  this  6l^ 
iK)t  be  used  Until  the  IM  toortienl,  ^nd  theti  under  ^ir^er  in- 
junctions: th0  ij^roject  is  brought  to  the  Jpoinl  to  long  desirefl. 
Burr  gualrantees  the  result  with  his  life  anfl  honfotj*,  Mth  the 
lives,  the  honour  and  fortdVies  6t  hundreds,  the  be^t  bloofd  df 
our  country*    Bortr^S  pUh  of  o|3eratiohs  is,  to  movfe  down  rapid- 
ly from  the  Falls  on  the  l&th  NoVetiiber,  with  the  first  5Ck)  ot 
lOtfO  tiieh,  in  light  boats  now  constructing  for  that  pdrjpose^  to 
be  ^t  Natcheia  between  the  5th  and  15th  of  Deceifibef ;  ther6 
to  trteet  Wilkinson;  the^e  to  d^terttiine  Whether  it  ^tll  be  ex* 
pedient  in  the  first  instjince  to  seize  oh  or  pass  by  Baton  ftouge: 
oo  receipt  of  this,  send  an  answer;  draw  on  BuiT  ifor  dll  ex- 
jpertscs,  &€•    The  people  of  the  cduhtry  to  which  We  are  ^oing 
^re  prepared  tb  i-eCeive  iis:  their  agents  nO#  ^ith  Burir  sayj 
that  if  we  Will  protect  Iheir  rieli^dn^  iind  Will  not  stibjj^ct  tBfeSh 
to  a  foreign,  pow^r,  that  ifi  thi^ee  y^eeks  dM  win  b^  settled.  Thfe 
gods  invite  to  gloi'y  knd  fortune:  it  remains  to  be  seen  whethfet 
we  deserve  the  boon:  the  bearer  of  this  go^s^ei^fess  to  you} 
he  Will  hand  a  forinal  letter  of  introdiictioii  to  you  frohi  Burr: 
he  is  ti  nnafti  of  inviolable  honoui*  and  ^erfe^t  discretion;  formed 
to  execute  rather  than  to  project;  cafpable  of  I'elating  fdcts  with 
fidelity 4  and  incapable  of  relating  them  otherwi^:  be  lis  tho- 
roughly inforfned  ot  the  pKins  and  intentions  6f  ^ 
and  will  disclose  to  yoii  as  far  sis  you  ihqiiire,  and  n6  furtBe:?:^ 
he  has  imbibed  a  reverence  for  your  character,'  aftd  may  b^ 
embarrassed  in  youi*  prcfeetfce:  put  hirti  at  edscj  knA  fee'  will 
Satisfy  you. 

This  was  produced  and  acknioWl'edged  fey  Wilfeihsoni  knA 
after  reading  it^  who  can  doubt  of  the  previous  arrangement 
between  the  two?  or  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy?  There 
is  no  attempt  at  seduction  here.  The  address,  is  open,  plain^ 
and  direct,  to  a  knowii  prostitute*  Thiat  she  ^Iso  wantoned 
with  others^  need  not  be  doubted. 

.    Extracts  from  General  Eaion^s  deposition. 

Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1  865t6,  at  the  city  of  Washing* 
ion.  Colonel  Burr  held  various  conversations  With  me,  on  the 
VOL.  If.  F** 
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sobject  of  a  eODtetnpIated  milftaiy  enterprise  to  the  trcstwaffl  j 
yrhen  ait  length  apparently  resigning  myself  to  his  influenc<Sf 
**Coloiiel  Burr  now  laid  open  his  project  of  revolutionizing  the. 
territory  weA  of  the  Allegheny ;  establishing  an  independent 
empire  tbere>  Kew  Orleans  to  be  (be  capital,  and  himself  the 
chief;  and  thence  organizing  a  military  force  on  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  carry  conquest  to  Mexico*''. 

'^From  the  tenor  of  much  conversation  on  the  subject  of 

Wilkinson's  co-operation,  I  was  prevailed  on  to  believe  that 

the  plan ^  revolution  meditated  by  Colonel  Burr,  and  corny 

'^unicated  tome,  had  been  concerted  with  General  Wilkinson, 

and  .would  have  his  co-operation." 

Soon  after  this,  I  said  4:o  the  president,  "If  Colonel  Burr  was 
Dot  disposed  of,  we  should  within  eighteen  months,  have  ap  in- 
surrection^ if  not  a  revolution,  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi/ 
The  president  replied  his  confidence  in  the  people:  and  ma* 
king  no  inquiry  of  me  as  to  particulars,  I  concluded  that  be  did 
not  want  to  hear  more,  and  was  silent* 

I  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  I  resided^  In  the  Octo- 
ber following,  saw  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bellnap,  who  lived  near 
Marietta  in  Ohio,  to  Mr.  Danielson,  stating  that  boats  were 
building,  &c.  connected  with  Colonel  Burr: — ^^soon  after  which 
**I  made  a  communication  to  the  preaident  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  hands  of  the  post-master  general,  stating  the  views 
of  Colonel  Burr." 

That  general  Jonathan  Dayton  was  dne  of  the  flraternity, 
there  is  the  evidence  of  his  own  lettei^  to  prove.  They  follow; 

^^Copy  of  a  letter  from  Gen*  Dayton  to  Gew.  Wilkinson^  zoritten  in 
cypher ;,  exc&pt  those  parts  printed  in  italics*  This  cypher  vms  de- 
signed by  Gen*  Dayton^  and  founded  on  the  hieroglyphics  known 
to  Gen.  Wilkinson  and  CoL  Burr. 

July  24thj  1806.  '' 

X  A  I  .  )  o  sj.  ^  ~  ^  *'  V  ^  _  'o-  nr* 

[  ]  - 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  you  are  t^be  displaced  in  next 
session.    Jefferson  will  afiect  to  yield  reluctantly  to  the  public  . 
sentiment,  but  yield  he  will;  prepare  yourself  therelore  for  it: 
you  know  the  rest. 
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YoM  are  not  a  man  t^despair,  or  even  despond,  especially 
'When  such  prospects  offer  in  another  quarter.  Are  you  ready  f 
Are  your  numerous  associates  ready?  Wealth  and  Glory, 
L*ouisiana  and  Mexico*     /  shall  heme  time  to  receive  a  letter  from 

yon;  before  I  set  out  for  Ohio O  H I O-     Address  mie,  to  me  here^ 

and  another  to  me  in  Cincinnati*  Receive  and  treat  my  nephew 
affectionately^  as  you  would  receive  your  friend. 

[— T-j  DAYTON. 

July  I6fA,  180G. 
My  Dear  Frieitd:  As  you  are  said  to  have  removed  your 
head  quarters  down  the  river,  and  there  is  a  report  that  the 
Spaniards  intercept  our  mails  which  pass  necessarily  through 
the  territory  occupied  by  them,  in  order  to  reach  jTOu,  I  think 
proper  to  addre^  you  in  cypher,  that  the  contents  may  be  con- 
cealed from  the  Dons,  if  they  make  so  free  as  to  open  the  let- 
ter. Take  the  following  for  the  catch  word  or  check  word 
(and  you  may  very  readily  decypher  the  figures.)  Viz:  in  your 
own  hieroglyphic  [.];  but  in  your  own  alphabet  thus — 
[Hieroglyphics.^ 

Everything,  and  even  Heaven  itself,  appejtrsto  haveconspi- 
red  to  prepaid  the  train  for  a  grand  explo«i«n ; — are  you  also 
jceady?  For  I  ktaow  you  flinchaof  when  a  great  o^ect  is  In 
view.  Your  preecntls  more  favourable  than  your  late  position, 
and  as  you  can  retain  it  without  suspicion  of  alarm,  you  ought 
by  no  means  to  retire  from  it  until  your  friends  join  you  in  De- 
cenaber,  somewhere  oa  the  river  Mississippi*  Under  the  au- 
spices of  Burr  and  Wilkinson  I  shall  be  happy  to  engage,  and 
when  the  time  arrives  you  will  find  me  near  you. 

Write,  and  inform  me  by  first  mail  what  may  be  expected 
from  you  and  your  associates*  In  an  enterprise  of  such  mo- 
ment, considCi  cations  even  stronger  than  those  of  affection  impel 
me  to  desire  your  cordial  co-operation  and  active  support. 

DAYTON, 
Wealth  and  honour.  ^ 
Adieu.    .  \  Burr  and  Wilk'mson. 

Courage  and  union.  3 
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][jet,qa9  h<^.  frond  yc^  bj  m^l,  as  well  as  hy  the  first  gooi 
Urivate  conveyance,  ^nd  Wiev^  m^^  witb  the  best  wishes  for 
yoW  pTOpp^ity  ai^d  hagpine^,  mo^jt  Irulj, 

*  ^ont,  friend  ai)d  serv^^ 

JONA:  DAYTON. 

If  yoi^  v^4^  ill  cjrj^Qr  >.  [Hierpgl)rpJ)ics.]^ 
use  the  same  word,  viz:   y      V'^— o~^A 

The  last,  though  not  the  least  worthy,  is  General  John  Adair,, 
And  the  evidence  as  to  him,,  is  not  the  least  conclusive.  Tbat 
he  may  not  be  thought  in  any  manner  slighted,  that  is  also  in> 
serted;  by  way  of  shewing  that  tlie  attornej  might  well  have 
considered  him  a  materisU  fitness — and  even  indictable,  a^  he 
could  not  get  his  evidence.    See  (jfie  fpljpwing^  letter,  &c. 

My  Pc^  SsMti  Ji^  did  not  answer  ypur  letter  by  Taylor,  hut  I 
did  better;  I  procured  hii^apepsipn  of  twenty  dollars  pep 
montl).  I  was  to  have  in^rpduced  ny^  frieniBurr  to  yoi;^  but 
i))  this  I  &il^4  bj;  accidpot.  He  understands  yoqr  merits,  and 
reckons  on  you.  Prepare  tp,  visit  ipe,  and.I^  will  tejl  yo^  all,. 
We  must  have  a  peep  at  the  upknpw.ii^  wo^c}  heyond  m^.  I 
shall  want  a  pair  of  strong  carriage  horses,  at  about  120  dol- 
laii  each,  young  and  sound,  suhstantial,  but  not  flashy.  I  eun 
iphea|lh^aBd,  in  spite  of  the  negject  of  friends,  an^  the  shame-. 

fill  omi^;oiis.of  attptnies,  have  this  day  giveii  sir a  damper. 

Perdition, ovc|"take  the  J^w  scoundrel;  he  bad  nearly  de- 
stroyed me'  by  Sk  decrpe,  of  which  I  ha^^iiitimatipn,  althpugl^ 
ij;  is  alo^st  e^ven  years  old.    Enough  for  the  pjre^^nU 
Thi|?ie  eve^, 

JA»  WILKINSO^J, 
Rajffck  qf  OhiOf  J»%  28/^,  1 8p5» 

]( sail  in  an  hour* 
Gep«A,DAiR#        Write^ncv?* 

P(iv«(te. 
Iktri0  ftom,  G^nf^iJ^  Adfiifsr^  pvbli(;ationy  Ut  ofMareki  1807-^ 

i       made  at  Washington  city. 
'  ^'So  fiir  as  I  know  or  believe  of  the  in|ention$,  of  CoJto^l  Burr, 
(and  mj  cpemiee  wiU  agre^  th^  I  dm  not  Ignorant  on  this  su^ 
ject)  they  were  to  prepare  and  lead  an  exjieditioi>  into  Mexicoi 
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predicated  on  a  war  between  the  two  governments;  without  ar 
war,  he  knew  he  could  do  nothing."     Again — 

"I  thought  this  object  honourable,  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  any  man;  but  I  was  not  engaged  in  it,^'  &c* 

Extracts  fronj  General  Wilkinson's  publication,  dated  New 
Orleans,  April  17th,  1807:  and  referring  to  a  previous  publi- 
cation of  Gieneral,  Adair's,  says  it  is  not  unanswerable,  and 
shall  be  noticed  in  due  time — at  the  present  he  publishes  the 
statements  of  Doctor  Claiborne,  &c. 

Extracts  from  Claiborne^ s  statement. 

"General  John  Adair  and  Colonel  Burr,  arrived  in  Nashville 
about  the  middle  of  December  last,  (1806)  from  Kentucky.  I 
know  not  whether  they  came  together;  they  lodged  at  the 
same  house,  and  occupied,  I  understood,  one  room.  They  left 
Nashville  in  a  few  days  of  each  other;  Adair  by  land,  and 
Colonel  Burr  by  water." 

(Signed)        "THOS.  A.  CLA1B,0RNE.« 
4    Extract  from  the  Affidavit  of  Jo,  F.  Carmichael. 

"Mr.  Ralston  (one  of  Buw's  party)  opened  his  business  with 
this  deponent,  stating  that  he  bad  descended  the  Mississippi  aa 
far  as  New  Madrid,  in  company  with  Colonel  Burr,  where  he 
left  him;  that  General  Adair  had  gone  to  New  Orleans,  by  a 
circuitous,  route,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  communicate 
with  General  Wilkinson,  and  retjarn  so  as  to  meet  th^m  at  my 
l^ouse  (Bayou  Pierre)  about^hat  .time,  (the  lUh  of  January, 
1 807)  if  pos^He,"  &:c.  &c. 

(Signed)        "JO.  Ff  CARMICHAEL. 

"County  of  Orleans." 

Extract  from  the  affiftazit.of  J*  S.  Smith. 

"About  the  25th  of  January,  1807,  General  Adair,  (a  pri- 
soner of  the  United  States  then  in  my  charge)  observed  th^  if 
he  had  been  p^fmitttjd  to  ba^e  remained  forty-eight  hours  in 
New  Orleans,  unmolested,  it  would  not  have  been  ift-tUcpower 
of  General  Wilkinson  to  have  arrested  him;  that  he  beheveJ- 
he  had  more  friends  in  Orleans,  than,  the  general — and  if  he 
had  known,  or  thought  the  ^neral  would  have  arrested  him. 
he  w^uld  have,  brought  with  him  his  equipage  for  hh  pmtec- 
tipn,  (&c.  ,       (Signed) 

"J.  S.  SMITIW* 
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Exfrads  from  GetvcrsU  Adair's  puhlicatiorij  dated  tGth  of  June^  . 
1 807 — in  reply  to  Wilkinson'' s. 

•*It  will  alwajs  be  less  diflScult  for  me  io  explain  my  inten* 
tions,  than  for  the  general  (Wilkinson)  and  bis  supporters  ta 
tell  why  he  sent  an  officer  with  a  party  last  summer,  from  St. 
Louis,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe;  where  it  is  said, 
they  are  now  prisoners — or  even  why  he  sent,  in  October  or 
November  last,  a  gentleman  fromjthe  Mississippi  territory,  who 
travelled  by  land  to  Mexico;  from  thendre  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
returned  by  water  to  this  plac^:  was  that  really  to  buy  mules?" 

"Willcinson  seems  anxious,  in  his  equivocal  publications,  to 
impress  a  belief  on  t^ 'public  mind,  that  he  has  not  written  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  an  expedition  into  Mexico.'^'* 

"In  the  spring  of  the  year  1806,  while  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, I  received  a  letter  from  him,  (Wilkinson)  dated  St. 
Loul&,  in  which,  speaking  of  Mexico  and  Santa  Fe,  he  saysydo 
you  not  know  that  I  have  reserved  these  for  my  own  triumphal 
entry  f'&c.&.c." 

*' About  the  1  st  of  November,  ISOG,  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  (Wilkinson)  dated  Natchilioches,  September  28th,  1806, 
ia  which  he  detailed  the  number  of  troops  under  his  command ; 
tte  number  of  Spanish  troops  opposed  to  him,  and  by  whom 
commanded;  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armiet,  together 
with  the  orders  he  acted  under;  and  assures  me  he  will  fight 
in  six  or  eight  days  at  farthest.  Xj/tliat  letter  are  the  following^ 
words:  'The  time  long  looked  for  by  many,  and  wished  for  by 
mgre,  has  ^^\&L^  f^rmwrcerting  the  Spanish  government  in 
Hexico— Te  you  ready  and  join  m€y  we  will  want  little  more  than 
light  armed  Itroops,'"  &:c. 

Then  after  expressions  signifying  that  he(Ad^air)  understood 
tbe<neaning — and  after  referring  to^the  president,  be  says— ^ 
Let  him  then  prosecute  Wilkinson  ^  he  will  know  where  to  find  th^ 
^:x-i^p.ntofs — proofs  that  scepticism  itself  shall  not  doubt  J*^ 

From  General  Wilkinson^s  evidence  on  Burros  trial,  « 

Speaking  of  a  man  who  had  rowed  Latrpbe  (as  he  tei(!)  from 
Pittsburgh  down  the  Ohio,  the  witness  says:  "He  informed  me 
that  he  had  passed  to  Frankfort,  in  quest  of  General  Adair,  for  , 
whom  he  had  despatches  from  Colonel  Blirr;  and  not  hearing 
^--^m  him  tii^re,  had  returned  back  to  Lexington,  in  pursuit  of^. 

*■ 
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Ibim;  where  he  was  i&lbrmed  hy  Major  Waggoner,  (a  crony  of 
Adair's,)  that  General  Adliir  being  in  ill  health,  had  gone  to 
some  medical  spring;  and  that  if  he  would  wait  a  few  days  he 
might  se^  him;  that  he  did  so,  and  thus  had  an  interview  with 
him  without  incurring  any  suspicion ;  at  which  time  he  deli- 
vered his  despatches.  He  said  General  Adair  was  zealously 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  observed,  'Tell  him  that  I  will 
not  write  to  him,  but  that  I  expect  to  meet  him  at  the  place  5 
that  he  may  depend  I  will  meet  him  at  the  spot;'  or  words  to 
that  effect."— This  was  fall,  1806. 

Had  Burr's  project  been  only  an  expedition  against  Mexico, 
and  that  according  to  General  Adair's  view,  predicated  on  a 
war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States^  there  was  no  reason 
for  a  clandestine  intrigue,  a  mysterious  concealment  of  the 
object — Of  for  a  false  expknation  of  the  intended  use  and  de* 
sign  of  the  boats,  and  other  preparations,  &c.  Had  the  settle- 
ment of  Bastrop's  grant,  been  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  there  was  still  less  reason,  if  possible,  for  conceal- 
ment or  detiial:  besides,  women  and  children,  families,  would 
have  made  a  part  of  the  equipo^nt.  The  precipitate  flight 
ofBlannerhassett,  is  a  faithful  expositor  of  his  previous  decla- 
rations, in  favour  of  revolutionizing  the  western  states,  and 
Spanish  colonies^  and  uniting  them  under  one  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  to  be  placed  Colonel  Burr: — whom  we 
have  seen  a  prisoner;  and  now  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, is  approaching  a  prosecution  ordered  by  the  president  to 
take  place  in  Richmond;  and  for  which  great  preparations 
were  made,  in  both  counsel  and  witnesses. 

About  MI^,  the  court  was  opened,  for  preparatory  proceed- 
ings; suchasa^rand  jury,  indictment,  &:c.  It  seems,  that  the 
prisoner,  had  been  previously  accommodated  with  lodgings  iei. 
the  state  penitentiary.  Then,  on  appHcation,  and  by  order  of 
court,  he  was  removetj  into  the  city:  that  on  the  charge  for  a 
misdemeanor,  he  gave  bail,  it  is  believed,  in  a  recognisance  of 
ten  yi^^sand  dollars:  that  afterwards  upon  being  charged 
with  treason,  "in  making  war  upon  the  United  States,"  addi- 
tional bail  was  required,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and  ordered^ 
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^  twenty  tfcousand.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  on  both  dtai^ 
ges.  In  the  course  of  proceedings  tl  subpoena  dukses  tecum  was 
moved  for  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Burr,  to  the  president  of  the 
United  Stateft^  requiring  his  attendance  in  court  with  certain 
papers,  described  in  an  afSdavit  filed,  as  a  ground  for  the  mo- 
tion; and  opposed  by  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  on  the 
scoreof  executive  exemption  from  the  influence  of  such  pro- 
cess. It  was  by  the  court  decided  that  ^he  party  was  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  paper,  as  he  had  sworn  to  its  materiality,  and 
that  it  was  believed  to  be  in  the  hands,  or  possessioti^^f  the 
pp^^ident;  therefore,  the  process  required,  should  go  to  him. 
That  in  despotic  governments,  and  even  in  England,  where  tiie 
head  of  the  executive  department  was  not  subject  to  process 
of  any  kind  from  a  court,  such  was  a  principle  in  the  govern- 
ment. But  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  dif- 
ferent. That  under  it,  no  man  was  privileged  to  feftise  obc* 
dience  to  judicial  process,  without  assigrifng  a  reason,  of  which 
the  court  was  to  jydge.  That  there  should  be'tto  doubt,  but 
that  proper  attention  would  always  be  |mid  to  the  situation  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  That  the  process  ought 
to  issue  as  requested.  That  every  citizen  had  a  right  to  jus- 
tice— of  course  to  all  the  legal  means  of  obtaining  it:  that  the 
procurement  of  evidence,  was  one  of  the  most  importance;  and 
the  court  could  find  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  the  motion  of  the 
applicant,  that  kind  which  by  law  Was  authorized,  and  appro- 
priate to  his  case.  It  must  therefore  ^ssue.  That,  whether 
the  president  obeyed,  or  not — the  court  made  no  anticipation* 
It  was  enough  for  the  court,  to  do  its  own  duty. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  process  was  executed  on  the 
president— that  he  declined  giving  any  answer,  to  the  officer, 
or  messenger— *that  he  did  not  in  fact  attend — biit  it  is  beneved 
some  time  afterwards  sent  either  originals  or  copies  of  papers 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney:  and  which  are  supposed  to  have 
answered  the  purpose. 

*It  is  owned  that  an  accurate  statement  of  all  the  facts,  is  m>t 
accessible )  that  those  stated  are  from  impressions  of  some 
standing;  but  believed  to  convey  a  correct  vi^w,  in  the  outline, 
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t)f  the  case.     While  it  is  recollected,  that  the  puMications  from 
New  York  announced  intelligence  frota  that  city,  that  in  some 
case  depending  there,  that  a  subpoena  for  some  ofthft  heads 
of  departments   to  attend  court  as  witnesses,  had  been  dia*' 
obeyed,  or  not  complied  with. 

It  is  thought  that  every  reader  of  intelligence  and  reflection 
may  at  once  see  both  the  i^^)ortanco  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
relation  between  the  executive  and  judicial  departments,  in  * 
such  cases;  and  that  it  should  be  an  early  object  with  cou*- 
gress  to  regulate  by  law,  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  evidence  deposited  in  the  executive  de* 
partment,  when  in  any  case  it  maybe  proper,  or  the  course  of 
justice  might  be  impeded  or  frustrated  without  its  acquisition* 
The  only  other  part  of  the  trial  of  Colonel  Burr  to  be  no- 
ticed in  this  history  is,  that  the  indictments  being- found  true 
bills,  he  was  arraigned,  and  tried,  on  the  testimony  of  many 
witnesses;  who  proved  a  .perfect  confirmation  of  the  intelli- 
gence given  by  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  in  Kentucky 
to  the  president,  but  that  Colonel  Burr  was  not  present  on 
Blannerhassett's  island,  the  only  point  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  at  which  any  force  .was  assembled,  armed  or  un- 
armed, with  a  view  to  any  expedition ;  while  there  was  a  failure 
of  proof  that  Colonel  Burr  was  the  instigator  of  the  meeting, 
or  that  it  assembled  with  the  intent  of  making  war  on  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  had  in  fact  committed  or  designed  to  commit 
any  breach  of  the  peace  within  the  United  States;  there  having 
been  however  from  thirty  to  forty  men,  some  of  them  armed, 
on  the  island  at  one  time,  and  thought  to  be  engaged  by  Blad- 
ncrhassett  and  others.     As  to  the  assemblage  at  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland  river,  or  elsewhere,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  limited  to  Virginia,'theevidenceof  it  being  improper  to 
goto  the  jury,  should  not,  it  was  thought,  influence  their  opi. 
nions^   and  so  the  law  was  laid  down  to  them. 

On  the  charge  of  treason,  it  was  defined  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  **consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort, 
VOL.  n.  ijf** 
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Vopetson  sliall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  test!, 
mony  of  tti^o  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession 
id  open  cotirt.'^  Batr  talking  of  war,  aspeciall  j  of  future  war, 
was  noovfert  act  of  war;  that  war,  in  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution, must  be  either  actual  or  potential,  either  of  which 
r^qiiii'ed  fefce',  and  that  such  force  must  be  visible ;  and  in  the 
latter  case^,  whe're  the  war  was  not  yet  commenced,  the.  force 
should  iat  least  l^  assembled  to  some  respectable  amount,  and 
with  the  aVoVed,  6r  other  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  intent 
to  eb^efr  int6  the  war;  and  that  to  find  ahy  man  guilty  of  the 
wai^  he  must  either  he  present  in  the  assemblisige,  or  known  to 
be  consenting,  tefeted  by  open  acts  thereunto.  That  it  was 
Witti  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  perS6n  charged,  y»k$  guilty 
or  riot  ^hflty.  Without  offering  this  e'sposition  of  the  consti- 
tution, as  a  traiiscript  of  that  delivefred  by  the  .court,  it  is  given 
as  a  para^phra^  only*  The  jtiry  very  soon  after  receiving  the 
ch^rgie,  returned  from  their  rettremerit,  with  a. verdict  of  ^Not 
guHty  on  this  indicttnent.'*^ 

ft  was  siibitiitted  to  fte  prosecutors  for  the  United  States, 
whether  they  desired  the  prisoner  to  be  recognised  to  appear 
anJi  ahswerdsewhere;  which,  after  cohsultation,  they  declined ; 
attS  he  ^as  discharged;  perfectly  cured  of  his  passion  for 
rfevohitlbni^ng  the  west  and  creating  empire  for  his  own  rule; 
as  it  is  inferred,  not  only  from  what  he  suflfered,  but  from  the 
quietude  df  his  life  since:  a  merited  disrespect  attends  him* 

In  Ketitticky,  new  scenes  engage  attention.  '^The  Western 
World"  Was  yet  in  operation;  and  public  opinion  still  divided 
on  this  question,  among  others,  whether  Harry  Innis  should 
cbntinue  to  hold  his  judgeship,  or  measures  be  taken  tp  turn 
him  diitt  Many  were  scandalized  at  his  conduct,  and  thought 
the  country  dishonoured  by  his  unmolested  retention  of  his 
office.  He,  however,  had  given  proofs  of  his  anti-federalism  ,- 
which  endeared  him  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  party.  While 
it  devolved  bn  Humphrey  Marshall,  labouring  under  the  accu* 
sation  of  being  a  federalistj  to  reduce  his  former  resolution  of 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  house  of  representatives  to  prac« 
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tice;  in  order,  if  elected,  to  try  the  sense  of  the  country  In 
relation  to  the  judge.  Accordingly  he  declared  bim^lf  a 
candidate;  and  produced  almost  as  i^ucb  agitation  ^unong  tl^e 
immediate  adherents  of  the  judge,  as  the  commencement  of 
"The  Western  World.'* 

To  defeat  him,  was  the  grand  pbject— and  for  ♦his  purpoi^, 
one  opposing  candidate  was  to  be  selected^  all  others  on  their 
«ide  kept  back.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Richardson,  a  vepy  wprthf 
farmer,  who  had  for  soine  years  before  unsuccessfully  assayed 
the  practice  of  the  law,  was  selected:  and  seldom  had  greater 
efforts  been  made  on  any  similar  occasion,  by  newspaper  publi. 
cations  or  otherwise,  than  tbpsie  which  forthwith  ensued*  AH 
the  horrors  of  federalism  was  now  conjured  up,  and  se^  out  in 
new  dresses,  or  the  old:  Ik|r.  I^arshall,  not  merely  (Called  uppo 
to  answer  forhis  own  oflfences,  rieal  or  imputed,  was, to  be  ma)le 
responsible  for  such  as  had  been  or  might  be  scribed  ^0  oth- 
ers; and  that,  to  Spanish  CQnspii;ator^,  French  partjsj^,  and 
Burrites; — among  whom  wght  be  fp,vi,n.<^  th;^  jmost  profli^^te 
tnembers  of  society;  a,nd  certaiixly  very  jpiany  worthy  ^citi;z!ejps, 
whdse  prejudices  long  trained,  coaled  t^be  mpr^e  easjily  b^^  f^ 
ployed  to  mislead  their  judgments. 

About  eleven  hundred  votes  were  givw  fit  ,the  ^Ijeption, 
which  terminated  in  ^aucshalPs  faypqr  by  a  swfill  ms^jpnty. 
This  point  gained,  he  thought  on  further  pxe^s.  Tjt^e  sttin  of 
his  federalism,  was  toenab^le  the  peo^^e  to  ;8ee  the  fo\iji  blo^tph 
which  filled  the  federal  cpU|rt,  as  aflec^^^y  ijc^di^oemeiftt  to 
them  to  unitg  in  an  attempt  tpwipe  it  put. 

Before  more  is  said  qn  this  subject,  as  pi|ie^ppi;r€}d  jpw^r  ,to 
the  election,  and.duqi^g  ,the  qan^v^ps,  in  ,tbe|it\\ds.t  pf  .^hich  it 
was  announced,  of  ;nja<;h  .piore  importance,  tba,t  ^is  ^ext  X^pe 
mentioned;  as  it  greatly  agisted  the (j^nipt^ry.  ^twas^t^eM- 
tack^i^de  qn  the  C|iGS?^peake^  ^n  ^arw^d  ship^of  l^e  ,UnitjBd 
States,  by  the  Leopard,  a,§hip  of  his  ^ijitani^ic  .m^jesljf;  in 
which.several  lives  w^re  Iqst,  and  qtb^r  ..persons  wopnded)  to 
the  number  of  about  twenty  jn  fdl«  this  was  f^tse.?^  pflF  the 
yirginia^Capes.    The  occa^iqn^ia^as  \>x\^j  jfjns:  JFp^r  ^aifprs 
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from  on  board  a  British  ship,  getting  to  Norfolk,  enlisted  wttl| 
an  officer  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  being  demanded  by  a  British 
officer,  ^ere  not  given  up,  but  withheld;  application  was  made 
to  the  civil  authority  of  the  placfe  for  the  men,  all  interference 
was  declined;  the  case  was  represented  to  the  president  at  Wash- 
ington, he  gave  no  satisfaction ;  the  men  were  shipped  on  board 
^  the  Chesapeake ;  they  were  once  more  demanded,  and  being 
refused,  the  ship  was,  without  suspecting  or  being  prepared  for 
action,  fired  into,  boarded,  and  the  men  taken  away,  withO;ut 
resistance. 

The  transaction  is  instantly  resented  by  the  people,  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  and  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  as  fast  as  the  account 
could  travel.  In  Kentucky  great  sensation  was  produced,  and 
the  resentful  resolutions  of  the  Atlantic,  promptly  responded 
from  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  west. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  no  less  animated  by  the 
aptness  of  the  occurrence  to  promote  his  views,  thap  by  a  due 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  by  proclamation,  adapted 
to  popular  feeling,  excluded  the  armed  vessels  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  And  this  was  certainly 
right  for  the  time. 

When,  however,  the  British  government  came  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed  by  the  one 
ship  upon  the  other,  itiivas  the  first  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  American  minister  in  London  ^  and  frankly  disavow- 
ing the  transaction,  gave  assurance  of  suitable  reparation,  as 
soon  as  the  fact^  should  be  ascertained. 

Intelligence  of  this  being  transmitted  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  he 
could  but  see  that  the  inhibition  of  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  to  British  ships,  was  no  longer  a  measure  of  public 
safety;  and  that  hence  it  degenerated  into  an  act  of  revenge^ 
or* became  an  attempt  to  take  compensation  for  the  recent  insult 
and  injury  vvhich  had  produced  the  measure,  and  thus  impair- 
ed the  claim  of  public  retribution  from  Great  Britain.  But 
this  was  npt  all  the  use  which  our  magnanimous  president 
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meant  to  make  of  the  means  in  his  hands:  thei'e  were  various 
points  of  difference  of  prior  date  still  unsettled  between  the 
two  governments;  and  when  the  affair  of  the  Leopard  and 
Chesapeake,  being  of  a  singular  and  isolated  character,  was 
proposed  to  be  settled  and  recompensed  at  once,  this  was  ren- 
dered impracticable,  by  the  president's  tacking  that  case  to  the 
rest,  and  insisting  on  the  adjustment  of  the  wholes  which  of 
course  wfi6  not  done:  an  event  foreseen  by  thousands  of  less 
sagacity  than  Mr.  Jefferson.  And  who  could  but  concede,  that 
the  president  equally  foresaw  it;  and  that  hy  keepiilg  the 
matter  unsettled,  it  could  not  fail  of  irritating  the  people,  and 
of  preparing  them  for  the  conflict  so  ardently  desired  by  Bona- 
parte; though  not  really  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  during  his  presi- 
dency. At  length,  however,  under  a  new  arrangeni^nt,  tha 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  detached  from  the  other  topics 
of  controversy,  and  atoned  for;  without  a  very  good  grace  on 
either  side.  But  these  are  considerations  foreign  from  this 
history,  and  capnot  be  pursued;  the  writer  of  which  now  has- 
tens back  to  the  more  immediate  occurrences  in  Kentucky. 

To  prepare  the  pubHc  mind  for  the  measure  contemplated 
as  to  Judge  Innis,  the  numbers  signed  *'A  voice  in  the  West," 
were  written,  and  published,  from  the  early  part  of  October, 
to  the  latter  part  of  December.  As  a  specimen,  and  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  investigation,  and  denionstrations  in  the  seven 
subsequent  numbers,  the  first  will  be  inserted;  so  also  wiifthe 
ninth,  as  an  historical  review  of  the  time;  whfle  the  rest  must 
be  omitted  for  the  want  of  room. 

No.  L— "To  THE  People  of  Kentucky. 

"A  fellow  citizen  would  address  you  on  a  subject  of  high  nn- 
tional concern,  he  solicitsyour  attention;  he  would  animateyour 
feelings,  and  recall  you  to  a  sense  of  your  own  and  your  coun- 
try's wrongs;  he  states  the  obiioxious  case;  he  would  unite  your 
wills,  and  giye  you  a  consentaneous  impulse;  he  represents 
your  common  interest  and  united  duty;  he  would  excite  your 
indignation;  he  shews  you  the  clandestine  intriguer  and  the 
perfidious  public  functionary;  he  would  stimulate  you  to  an 
act  of  public  justice  and  necessary  e^^ample,  and  he  hopes  to 
convince  yourjudgments  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  themeas'^ 
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"Follow  citizens:   I  deem  it  fortunate  that  we  peoj 
country,  whose  civil  and  religious  rights  are  defended 
auspicious  panoply  of  republican  constitutioiis;  and  I  sincerely  r?*' 
felicitate  you,  that  good  fortune,  combining  with  the  precau-  i 
tions  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  have  hitherto  preserved  us  as  a 
link  hi  the  chain  of  American  union.     From  these  resources 
we  may  yet  derive  new  light,  life,  and  hnmortality.     And 
might  I  be  permitted  to  adopt  the  language,  as  well  as  the  idea, 
of  our  holy  religion,  I  would  with  an  angel's  voice  inform  you, 
tliat  regeneration  is  essential  to  everlasting  life;  as  man  is 
prone  to  vice,  so  is  a  republic  to  intrigue,  to  faction,  to  anar- 
chy, and  to  despotism,  in  which  the  republic  becomes  totally 
extinguished.     The  historj'  of  our  own  country,  but  yet  a  span 
long,  exhibits  to  the  attentive  observer  an  unexampled  seriea 
o£  base  and  perfidious  machination  and  intrigue. 

"While  yet  our  constitutions  were  in  embryo,  the  project 
was  formed,  by  Kentucky  citizens  and  Spanish  subjects,  to  de^ 
tach  this  country  from  .the  American  union,  and  to  connect  it 
with  the  territories  of  Spain.  Nor  have  all  the  manifold  bles- 
sings of  state  and  federal  constitutions,  under  the  most  popular 
administrations,  been  able  to  quiet  the  restless  spirit  of  intrigue, 
or  to  extirpate  the  monstrous  hydra  of  treason.  No:  ambition 
is  not  satiated  with  success;  nor  is  the  gangrene  of  corruption 
eradicated  by  emollients.  No:  we  want  a  government  of  vigi- 
lance and  energy;  we  want  a  discriminating  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  amon^the  people;  we  want  a  delicate  perception  x)f 
national  honour,  and  of  official  duty ;  we  want  a  real  love  of 
couptry,  and  a  detestation  of  traitors. 

"Our  country,  the  scene  of  criminal  intrigue  from  the  year 
1788,  has  been  the  hotbed  of  conspiracy :  it  is  a  garden,  where 
<wery  foul  and  obnoxious  weed  has  found  a  kindred  soil* 

*'A  Brown,  a  Wilkinson,  a  Sebastian,  an  Innis,  and  a. Burr, 
liave  successively,  or  in  conjunction,  shed  their  baleful  influ- 
ence over  it.  They  have  intrigued  with  foreign  agents;  they 
have  meditated  disunion;  they  have  propagated  insurrection; 
they  have  machinated  treason;  while  their  influence  and  ex- 
ample have  spread  wide  the  contagion. 
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At  this  moment  our  country  is  in  a  crisis:  she  is  now  about 
receive  her  characteristic  destination:  it  is  now  that  Ken- 
tucky is  to  be  spread  out  as  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on 
which  honest  industry,  "following  her  ten  thousand  avocations," 
is  to  achieve  private  riches,  and  national  prosperity,  under  the 
banners  of  peace,  law,  and  union ;  or,  it  is  to  be  consecrated  fi 
bloody  arena,  and  erected  into  an  amphitheatre,  wherein  the 
perfidious  Cataline,  or  ambitious  Caesar,  is  to  exhibit  the  diro- 
ful  and  Agonizing  drama  of  treason,  of  disunion,  or  conv^ucst: 
Fot*  it  is  now,  when  the  treachery  is  detected,  that  the  perpe- 
trator should   be   punished.      Otherwise,  the   guilty  per^op, 
brought  full  to  the  public  eye,  and  looked  on  with  lenity, 
takes  courage,  solicits  forgiveness,  claims  indulgence,  demand^ 
impunity.    Impunity  in  such  a  case,  is  approbation.     And  when 
approbation  is  the  traitor's  crown,  who  will  resist  the  allure- 
ments of  treason  ?  .  • 

"Our  country,  menaced  without  and  agitated  within,  can 
only  be  saved  from  her  enemies  by  an  awakened  sense  of  the 
danger,  by  vigilance,  by  activity,  by  attention  to  her  diseases, 
and  by  a  judicious  and  vigorous  application  of  competent  re- 
medies.    Every  one  must  do  his  part;  the  whole  people  mu?t 

act;  THEIR  REPRKSENTATIVES  MUST  ACT. 

**Yes,  it  is  the  representatives  of  the  people  who  can  alone 
exercise  the  powers  of  government.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  these  representatives  often  require  the  impulse  of  popiilar 
excitement.  And  after  the  experience  of  1806,  this  becomes 
the  more  obvious  in  1807. 

"Fellow  citizens:  Believing  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple is  yet  sound,  believing  that  the  noxious  malady  of  intrigue 
and  disunion  is  yet  lingering  in  the  extremities  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, I  have  presumed  to  exercise  a  right  common  to  all—^the 
right  ofpublicly  addressing  you  on  a  subject  of  public  concern; 
and  of  treating  you  as  a  sick  patient,  possessing  the  means  of 
your  own  cure;  and  as  a  strong  man,  into  whose  house  a  p.il- 
try  thief  has  dared  to  enter.  You,  fellow  citizens,  have  ou'y 
to  will,  an^  you  acquire  health ;  you  have  only  to  act,  and  the 
culprit  will  be  arraigned;  yoU  have  only  to  speak,  and  hisoC- 
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cial  existence  will  be  anitihilated.  Exiled  from  power  by  A6 
public  voice,  bieexatnple  will  become  useful,  bis  coniiuct  infa* 
mous,  and  his  future  life  contemptible.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  Judge  Sebastian.  And  I  shall  proceed  in  suc- 
cessive numbers  to  shew  you  that  Judge  Innis,  having  been 
bis  associate  in  crimen  ought  to  be  his  companion  in  pmiishrmnU 

"A  VOICE  IN  THE  WEST. 

"October  15,  1807.'^ 

No.  IX. — ^^To  THE  People  or  KEtfTucKY. 

^^ Fellow  Citizens:  To  pursue  his  honour  Judge  Innis,  further 
than  is  necessary  to  expose  his  crimes  and  to  shew  his  lUter  un- 
fitness to  hold  the  office  of  judge,  is  beneath  the  object  of  these 
numbers,  as  it  would  be  unworthy  the  magnanimity  of  an  in» 
dependent  and  ingenuous  mind. 

Having  therefore  shewn  him,  in  his  official  capacity ^ weak ^nA 
partial^  and  In  hh  civil  and  political  relaiions^  (while  judge,)  a 
sfCi^  and  clandestine  intriguer  with  foreign  agents  ;  and 
havinp:  established  thiese  facts,  upon  the  evidence  of  public 
records  and  his  own  oath,  I  can  but  view  him  as  a  public  cul-  . 
prit,  suspended  at  thetiwful  tribunal  of  public  justice,  which 
in  due  time  will  be  administered  to  him  by.  a  people  sensible 
to  the  injury  of  Ibeir  violated  rigbts,and  justly  indignant  at  the 
perfidy  of  tlieir  public  servant,  the  official  conspirator,  the  clan- 
destine intriguer  for  separate  treaties  and  ijational  dismem* 
berment. 

Noticing  his  honour,  therefore,  as  I  may  his  coadjutors,  inci- 
dentally, in  this  and  the  following  number,  I  persdade  myself  I 
shall  not  be  thought  improperly  obstructive,  but  find  the  most 
abundant  excuse  in  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  crisis,  for  generalizing  my  ideas  upon  republi- 
can institutions,  the  utility  of  union,  and  the  destructive  effect* 
of  foreign  intrigue. 

The  history  of  the  Kentucky  Spanish  conspiracy^  has,  in  seve- 
ral publications  in  the  "Western  World,"  been  rapidly  traced 
from  Gardoqui  and  Brown,  in  1788,  up  even  to  Burr's  treason 
of  1806.  The  object  has  been  the  same — the  means  and  the 
movements  only  different.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  trai^ac- 
tions,  Jud^e  Innis  has  bgen  seen  to  act  his  part. 
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«tn  the  (kll^tih^  year  V79'4^  tfe  trtaty  wHti  SwgTaAd  i;^* 
made,  and  anB<>iinced  afeotf t  A^rcb^  1 79^5.  No  sooner  Wim  ttils 
^fi^rit  kncwtn  ht  the  United  Sfates/,  than  all  th^  antt-federialists, 
deiiiocmtic  socielfesj  French  partiSaBs,  stni  l^fkmiM  etynspitat&ni 
ttnited  to  defeat  the  treaty*  It  was  dfSctfSiSed  ilriSfeefr,  afnd  con* 
d*eifii^ed  utth^ard,  \tt  ftiis  state  and  else^i^liferiS.  For  it  Was^ 
clearly  foreseen  hy  Iheleaders  of  thesfe  factions,  that  the  treafy, 
if  ratified,  would  prevent  a  ^'af  ii^ith  Briterin,  so  ard^'fly  dfe^ 
sired  by  them;  and  thai  6ut  dWn*  federal-  government,  freerf 
frofrt  the  controversy  wHh  Engliaiwf,  woitld  be*  -able  to  resist 
with  effect,  both  the  French  and  the  Spanish  conspirators,  itt* 
triguers  and  agents*     * 

"In  the  state  of  Kenltitky,  the  Sp^ftish  asSbdaffotf^  who  Haif 
been  sorely  defeated  by  tbtf  aAjptlotf  at  ther  pi^ient  fi^deraf 
^onstitcrtldn^  Was  again  ifi  the  iltnKOst  p^rpfelity  atidag;i1!atibth 
They  foresaw  very  cl^rty,Tf  the  treaty  was  ratifieiiaDd  carried^ 
kitoefifeet,  that  the  general  government,  adtnmf^red  by  Wash- 
higtott  with  a  vigilant  eye  over  every  part  of  ^s&  union,  andf 
freed  from*  the  embarrassment  of  a  contest  iTithBtitah)^  wouldF 
be  able  to  defeat  their  schemes  of  disunion*  Thefeforfc  A& 
titmost  clamour  was  raised  against  the  treaty",  and  against  thi^ 
only  person  from  this  state,  \rho  voted  fef  its  ratification. 

'^Even  after  the  treaty  was  ratified^  the  nftbst  Viotent  attempts* 
were  made  to  prevent  its  execution 5  and  no  Wonder;  for  at 
this  time,  1795*6,  Judge  Ittiiis,  Sebastidn^  and  otibets,  were  ca^' 
rying  on  their  traitorous  Intrigue  with  Gayozo^  fift  a  separate!^ 
treaty — that  is,  dismemberment  of  ffc  uniori;  notwithstanding 
the  president  a£  the  United  States  was  then  in*  t^aty  withi 
Spain  for  the^  navigatiop  of  the  Mississippi';  atid  tiot^ithstaiidi' 
highe  had  beefflt  tbeesrtraordinafypainsof  sendittg^aspecialf 
agent  to  this  state  a  short  time  before^,  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
his  honest  endeavours  to  obtain  for  them'  this  important  caVt-' 
gation. 

**^Yes,  fellow  citizen^,  under  tlifese  Circumstances,  a*  sieeref 
and  a  traitorous  conspiracy  f^as  formed  and  carried  on  by  metf 
among  us,  high  in  office — men  who  cai!  themselves  repubHcatf 
citizens — men  who  were  sWom  to  support  the  constitutiOflr  of 
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tbe  United  States— i^ven  Judge  Imiis  and  Sebastian,  withlbe 
agents  of  the  Spanish  roooarchyv-for  the  nefarious  purpose  of 
a  separate  treaty;  and  which*  could  have  taken  efiTect  only 
upon  tbe  basis  of  separating  the  Western  from  ihe^tlaniicpeepkw 
The  execution  of  this  measure  was  however  prevented,  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  public  treaty  mad^e  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Spain*  And  but  for  the 
intrigues  of  these  Spanish  conspirators^  this  treaty  would  have 
been  much  sooner  madev  And  you,  fellow  citizens,  would  long 
before  that  time,  have  been  secure  of  a  place  of  deposite  for 
your  produce  at  Orleans,  but  for  these  secret  and  dishonoura- 
ble attempts  of  Innis,  Sebastian,  and  Co.  For  it  is  a  fact  well 
attested,  that  as  early  as  1788,  the  Spanisb  government,  by 
means  of  Ha  minister  and  governor,  had  begun  to  tamper  with 
Omgress  Brown  and  General  Wilkinson,'  upon  the  subject  of 
separating  t)^s  country  from  the  union.  And  from  the  opinions 
inspired  by  these  men  and  their  associates,  Spain  was  taught 
to  believe,  that  if  she  refused  a  public  treaty  to  our  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  ofiered 
it  privately  to  her  hirelings  and  emissaries  here,  she  would  be 
able  to  effect  disunion,  and  to  attach  this  western  country  to 
her  Louisiana  territory^  Therefore  it  was  that  Spaia  refused 
to  treat  with  our  government  on  the  subject  of  this  navigation^ 
Therefore  it  was,  that  she  had  her  Sebastian,  Innis,  &c.  in  this 
country.  Therefore  it  was  she  sent  her  confidential  and  loving 
letters  to  theise  men. 

^^In  the  mean  time  the  differences  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  favoured  the  views  of  Spain,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  traitorous. citizens,  when  the  accommodation  with  England 
cut  off  the  hopes  of  both  parties  for  a  time,  sM  produced  the 
treaty  of  sgnity,  limits,  and  navigation,  which  terminated  Sebas- 
^an's  embassy,  with' a  pension  from  his  Catholic  Majesty ;  look- 
ing forward  still  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  union.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1797,  the  project  was  avowed  to  his  majesty^s  pen- 
sionary, Sebastian ;  who  straightway  convokes  his  friends,  Innis, 
&€• ;  ^and  once  more  sits  in  conckne  the  treacherous  dioanJ'  But 
the  times  were  inauspicious  to  their  purpose,  and  they  put  off 
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<he  great  afiair  ot  dismembering  theuniofij  wiih  **civil  answer,*' 
which  they  kept  to  themselves,  as  they  did  the  proposal.  Faitb- 
fttl  judges ! ! !  Honest  citissenaUl-^Frue  patriots ! ! !  Innis,  Sebas- 
tian, and  company.  And  here  I  can  but  regret  that  the  coni- 
mittee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  did  not  call  forth  the 
ibrmal  treaty  which  had  been  drawn  up  between  Gayozo  and 
Sebastian,  and  indeed  that  they  omitted  many  other  documents 
of  important  and  useful  information,  which  the  occasion  well 
warranted  their  calling  for;  and  a  ftill  development  of  the 
various  intrigues,  to  which  we  have  been  exposed,  loudly  de- 
manded* But  it  seemed  as  if  that  committee  were  rendered 
dizzy,  by  the  dark  and  profound  abjrss  into  which  they  had 
peeped ;  and  from  which  they  appear  to  have  withdrawn  with 
equal  alarm  and  precipitation.  The  guilt  of  Sebastian,  the 
peculiar  object  of  inquiry,  was  indeed  so  forced  on  them,  that 
they  could  not  avoid  seeing  it,  painted  in  all  its  enormity:  and 
although  it  pained  the  weak  eyes  of  some  sympathizing  friends^  yet 
the  vote  was  almost  unanimous  in  the  following  result: 

''  'Whereupon  your  committee  does  not  hesifoteto  declare  as 
their  opinion  that  the  infortiiation  given  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, is  substantially  true,  and  correctly  detailed;  and 
that  tiie  said  Judge  Sebastian  is  guilty  of  having  for  several 
years  received  from  ^the  Spanish  government  a  pension  paid  in 
cash  annually  to  the  aniount  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

4*  *Your  committee  further  report  as  their  opinion,  that  whilst 
Judge  Sebastian  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  in  this  state,  and 
drawing  his  annual  salary  therefrooo,  he  was  employed  in  car- 
rying on  with  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  government,  an  illicit, 
unjustifiable,  and  highly  criminal  intercourse,  subversive  of 
every  duty  he  owed  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  our  couih- 
try,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Kentucky.' 

''Thus  we  find  our  representatives  in  the  last  assembly,  ex- ' 
pressing  themselves  as  to  Judge  Sebastian,  the  coadjutor,  the 
agent  of  Inni^.  What  would  they  have  said  as  to  Innis,  the 
employer  of  Sebastian,  had  he  been  fully  and  fairly  before 
them?  They  could  not  hav^  said  less  than,  'that  Judge  Innis, 
while  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  under  the  general  go- 
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rerrmGDtf  wd  dwwjng  hi?  awva)  sa\^fy  therefrom,  wa3  eo- 
|{age4  ip  PS^rrying  on,  tbrou^  tb>e  nmw9  of  Sebastism,  wW^ 
tbe  agents  of  (he  3p90J^  goverom^n^  an  illicit,  uDju^iifiabJief 
imd  ))){^ly  ^fifnipd  iotercp.urae,  pafeversive  of  every  duty  hfi 
p^e4  to  tbe  comtit)ited  aiithprit^es  of  our  country,  and  highly 
^erog^tory  tp  the  character  of  Kentucky  jum}  of  the  United 
States*'  JU^9  than  this,  they  coiiid  not  po^ibly  b^ye  ^aid« 
Xhfy  would  have  ei^peljed  Seba8tiftn»  h?^d  he  not  eluded  their 
just  ^pntence  hy  «>  preipatMre  re^igpatipn  of  hi?  office,  Ani 
yfhiii  would^hey  h^ve  don^  with  InnWj  ba^  he  heeo  within  thft 
iKXkp.^  of  their  jurisdictioQl  They  Bau§t  hate  expelled  hm 
fdso-^tbey  could  pot  have  done  Jess.  But  he  belongs  to  the 
'  feder^  ^vefPipept^  he  wa9  not  jn  their  power;  he  Mds  the 
bighj  the  honourable,  the  sacred  offiee  of  judge,  and  usurped  that 
part  of  our  govefninent,  which  i?  particularly  charged  wit^^ 
f>ur  foreign  relationi^  poipcuitted  to  the  pjesident^  aud  zohich  M 
ka4  sworn  io  su/gfort,'  but  which  in  fact,  he  had  been  sapping 
and  subnertii^,  l^  gopsenting  to^  apd  fpsterin^  intriguers,  and 
^intercourse  which  is  d^c^ajred  tp  be  UliQiU  u^v^tyUAh  find 
highiy  frimimh  *r»  a  skUe  judge :  thep  hpw  P^^^^h  ipore  so  ip  ^ 
federal  judge? 

**y  et  to  the  ineicprepsibJe  disgrace  of  our  eountry-.-and  what 
fbaU  I  3$gr  ojf  our  virtuous  republican  repreaepjliatives  in  copf 
gross— no,  notice  wai?  takep  of  Judge  Jnpi?;  although  the  re- 
port of  the  coj^mittee  coQtaAPing  the  evidence  against  hiipf  was 
transmitted  by  order  of  the  houi^,  no  attepipt  was  made  to 
impeach  hwp ;  but,  5^?  rej^ate4  and  ^JC^cu^pmlated  acta  of  perr 
jMy  to  ^8  eowtry,  he  ha?  heep  pewitted  to  ho^  hh  office 
i^d  to  re«taiop  «pop  the  ^h^i^ter  of  Keptucky,  the  indeUbJ/^ 
^tair^of  ^beri«bipg  upd  puf^prtipg  ^  Spgxiish  c^n^rator  openly 
detected  in  b^  guilt* 

«*4  f^^  «f  thit  natuf^  «p  potoriotts^^n  instance  of  S4pathy 
9Xid  indifierepce  i^s  to  public  aioral^  and  judicial  charactjevt  pp 
the  part  of  copgne^opal  representatives'  so  inanife^i  m^isjt  give 
to  this  ipind  of  i^filectio^  the  niost  awful  and  ^rpppg  appr^ 
)»en^ons,  for  r^  rq^ipan  prip(cipleJH  for  the  ex^ltepce  of  9^ 
|op,  ^d  for  liberty  itadiff 
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"Fellow  citizens:  InvMo  sball  republic  ^xA  republican  be 
sounded  in  your  ears;  in  vain  shall  your  leaders  assert  to  you 
that  they  are  friends  to  liberty  and  to  union, .while  they  cher- 
islvand  support  in  office,  a  judge  who  has  betrayed  his  integ* 
rity,  as  ajudicial  functionary  of  the  federal  constitution,  by  de- 
scending to  the  base  and  disorganizing  machination  of  intriguer 
with  the  agents  of  a  foreign  monarchy.  For  what  are  such  in- 
trigues carried  on?  Are  they  for  public  good?  No,  for  pri- 
vate emolument*  Have  we  not  an  organized  government? 
Have  we  not  a  president  to  whom  we  have  entructed  our  for- 
eign intercourse* — our  treaty- making  power?  Yes:  and  this 
president  has  the  senate  as  his  counsel,  and  is  ameiiable  for  his 
conduct*  Shall  private  citizens. then,  or  what  is  worse,  shall  a 
judge  acting  under  this  system  and  expressly  sworn  to  support 
this  constitution,  arrogate  to  himself,  the  delicate,  the  intricate^ 
the  important  rights  of  foreign  intercourse,  or  the  treaty-ma- 
king power?  And  shall  this  judge,  either  dire.ctly,  or  indi- 
rectly hold  illicit  and  clandestine  correspondence  with  foreign 
agents  ?  And  will  the  people,  and  representatives  of  llie  peo- 
ple, connive  at  or  justify  this?  Let  this  be  known  and  estab- 
lished, and  it  may  be  predicted  with  certainty,  that  public  vir- 
tue, with  private  morals,  are  gone;  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  republic  is  corrupted — and  that  neither  miion  nor  liberiif 
can  long  survive. 

'^Inyain  shall  we  rail  at&e  corruption  of  old  governments; 
in  vain  shall  we  accuse  others  with  our  own  crimes,  when  the 
guUt  is  manifest,  and  the  culprit  honoured^ 

"For  what  does  foreign  natiods  send  their  gold  among  us, 
?ind  ibr  what  do  they  pension  our  citizens?  Is  it  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  is  it  to  iserve  themselves?  Can  you 
doubt,  can  you  hesitate  to  say  which?  No,  it  is  impossible 
you  should.  Look  back  to  last  year,  and  recollect  the  scenes 
that  passed  in  your  presence,  and  before  your  owa eyes,  when 
Sebastian,  Innis,  Brown,  and  others,  wei*e  implicated  as  Span- 
ish associates  or  conspirators — what  anger,  what  violence,  what 
high-tone4  resentment,  what  a  spirit  of  persecution  and.  re- 
venge was  excited  among  them  and  thdr  adherent,  against 
the  editor  of  the  Western  World,  (the  paper  in  which  they 
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were  arraigned)  and*  against  those  who  countenanced  its  pub^ 
llcations.  Sebastian  was  charged  with  receiving  a  Spanish 
pension,  it  was  denied.  Yoar  Judges  Todd  and  Inni^  knew 
the  fact,  they  concealed  it — it  was  proved  on  him,  and  there 
the  investigation  dropped.  In  the  mean  time  a  book  had  been 
written  under  their  patronage  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  to 
prove  them  good  republican  patriots:  and  the  whole  effort  of 
the  conspiracy  has  been  to  palliate,  to  excuse,  and  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  those  transactions.  Observe  their  con- 
duct; see  their  tools  and  agents;  how  they  coalesced  with  Burr. 

"And  will  the  people  of  this  country,  the  honest  farmer,  the 
laborious  planter,  the  industrious  mechanic,  and  various  classes 
of  well  meaning,  but  deluded  citizens,  yield  themselves  up  the 
ready  slaves  and  willing  victims  of  intriguers  and  traitors! 
Or  have  they  spirit,  and  are  they  capable  of  one  manly  effort 
to  recover  the  fallen  character  of  their  country?  In  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  example  is  every  thing.  The  question  is,  Shall  the 
self-convicted  conspirator  receive  reward,  or  punishfnent? 

"A  VOICE  IN  THE  WEST. 

"November  13,  1807." 

It  is  a  measure  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  president,  the  act  of  congress  laying  an  embargo  passed 
at  the  session  of  this  year:  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  it  known 
he  should  not  be  a  candidate  the  fourth  time  for  the  presidency; 
his  second  term  5f  service  approaching  the  period  when  such. 
things  were  to  become  the  subject  of  conversation. 

The  legislature  df  Kentucky  assembled  late  in  December, 
in  virtue  of  a  special  law  for  the  purpose;  while  the  governor^ 
in  his  communications,  notices,  that  it  is  the  last  time  of  his 
official  appearance  amon^  the  members. 

General  Wilkinson,  on  various  charges  of  misdemeanor,  was 
consigned  to  a  court  of  inquiry  ;^  which  after  much  proved,  and 
more  said,  labouring  under  a  lack  of  perceiving  his  guilt,  like 
the  Kentucky  jury  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Burr,  acquitted  htmy 
with  eclat:  and  he  was  continued  in  commission. 

There  is  another  detached  fact  which  fell  into  the  year 
1807,  and  might  have  been  sooner  mentioned,  but  regaining 
its  influence,  is  not  finally  to  be  omitted — it  is  the  appointment 
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ef  the  honourable  Thomas  Todd,  whose  name  has  appeared  at 
intervals  in  this  histofy,  the  protegee  and  brother-in-law  of 
Harry  Innis,  to  a  seat  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States*  It  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  merit  which  these 
gentlemen  acquired  by  means  of  the  developments  of  1806^  in 
the  eyes  of  president  Jefferson,  that  Kentucky  was  so  highly 
fevoured — and  especially  to  his  affectionate  regard  for  the 
elder  of  the  two,  whom  he  could  almost  say,  "was  -a  man  after 
his  ownheart,^'  and  who  stood  in  need  of  a  faithful  friend,  to 
countenance,  and  support  him  in  office.  But  Mr.  Jefferso^, 
knew  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  this  state,  and  he  acted  ac- 
cordingly. 

[1808.],  *  In  January,  Mr.  Marshall  read  in  his  place,  aftd 
laid  on  the  clerk's  table,  the  preamble  and  resolutions  follow- 
ing, to^it: 

^^Inasmuch  as  it  has  frequently  been  thought  expedient  to 
express  the  public  opinion  on  subjects  of  general  concern,  as 
the  means  of  union  and  confidence  among  members  of  the  same 
community,  or  as  indications  of  public  will,  serving  for  guides 
to  public  servants,  in  their  official  conduct:  And  inasmuch  as 
Harry  Innis^  Esquire^  (as  recently  developed,)  while  sole  judge 
of  the  federal  court,  in  this  state,  has  in  several  instances,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  Lachaise^  a  French  emissary — and  in 
the  case  of  the  Baron  Carondelet^  and  in  the  case  of  Tkomas 
Po«;er,  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  king  of  Spain — been 'privy 
to,  or  concerned  in  secret  and  clandestine  negotiations  *  or  in- 
trigues carried  on  by  those  agents  and  emissaries  with  citizens 
of  this  state,  participating  in  their  views  of  compromitting  the; 
peace  or  dismembering  the  union  of  the  American  states, 
without  using  any  meaps  to  prevent  or  detect  the  secret  machi- 
nations of  those  agents  and  ejfnissaries ;  but  on  the  contrary  the 
said  Harry  Innis  connived  at,  participated  with,  or  encouraged 
them,  in  violation  of  that  faith  and  allegiance  by  whicli  he  was 
bound  as  a  citizen,  and  more  especially  as  a  judge,  both  by  hl^ 
public  duty,  and  by  his  solemn  oath,  ^to  support  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  United  States,*  which  confides  the  rights  of  peace 
and  war  to  the  congress,  and  the  treaty  making  power  with 
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other  arrangements  eyf  our  foreign  relatians,  to  the  presi^fit 
and  senate  of  the  United  States:  and  these  circumstances  in 
the  conduct  of  the  said  Harry  Innis,  furnishiiig^  an  occasion  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  Interest  the  attention  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Kentucky  people,  and  to  call  forth  the  public 
expression  of  their  opinion:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives^  That 
the  conduct  *of  the  said  'Harry  fnnis^  while  sole  judge  of  the 
United  States'  court  in  this^state,  relative  to  the  said  Lacbai^^ 
Carondelet,  and  Power,  whose  objects  were  t©  t'iolate  the 
peace,  or  dismember  the  union,  has  been  secret,  ckndestine, 
and  illicit,  incompatible  with  his  allegiance  as  a  citizen,  his' 
fidelity  as  a  judge,  and  his  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States;  of  bad  example,  and  of  dangerous  tenden- 
cy, calculated  to  embarrass  and  impede  the  rightful  operations 
of  the  national  government,  to  encourage  intrigue  and  outrage 
on  the  part  of  foreign  governments,  and  domestic  traitors — andf 
finally,  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war,  or  to  se\'er  the 
union,  by  means  of  bribery,  corruption  and  force:  whereby,  the 
said  Harry  Innis,  in  rendering  himself  justly  suspected  of  infi- 
delity to  his  own  government,  is  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  the  ju- 
diciary. 

'^jlnd  resolved^  That  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  by 
the  constituted  authorities,  into  the  conduct  of  the  said  Judge 
Innis,  to  which  he  may  answer,  and  on  which  j  udgment  may  be 
pronounced; 

"j^nd  also  resolved^  That  the  governor  be  requested'  tb  trans- 
mit a  copy  ofi;he  foregoing  resolutions  to  each  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  this  state,  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States." 

These  probably  had  not  been  comniitted,  when  the  judge 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  which  was  laid  before  the 
house,  and  read  in  the  following  woi;^s,  vi^: 

"/^WMtfrySM,  1808.. 

**Sm:  I  have  been  informed,  though  inoflicially,  that  certain 
resolutions  have  been  presented  to  the  house  of  representatives 
in  which  you  preside,  implicating  my  conduct  and  integrity  as 
judge  of  the  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Kentucky  dis- 
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trict*  Having  supposed  myself  immediately  responsible  to  th6 
general  government,  from  whom  I  hold  that  appointment,  I  did 
during  the  last  session  of  congress  write  to  several  members  of 
that  body,  requesting  through  them,  that  an  inquiry  might  be 
made  into  my  conduct.  From  this  however  they  dissuaded 
me,  because  in  their  judgment  there  was  no  sufficient  ground 
to  justify  or  authorize  such  inquiry* 

Conscious,  however,  of  my  own  innocence  of  any  criminal 
intention,  or  acts,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  the  malevolence  of  my 
enemies,  upon  a  free  examination,  my  life  would  only  manifest 
errors  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart,  nothing  is  more  desired 
by  me  than  an  investigation  into  my  conduct,  governed  by  tem^ 
per,  moderation  and  justice.  The  result  of  which  investiga- 
tion (to  which  I  invite  your  honourable  body)  will  be  as  honour* 
able  to  me,  as  mortifying  to  those  who  prosecute  me* 

(Signed)  "HARRY  INNIS." 

The  reading  over,  the  letter,  preamble  and  resolutions,  were 
ordered  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  They  were  after- 
wards discussed  on  several  successive  days;  Mr.  Marshall  sup- 
porting his  motion  for  adopting  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
offered  by  himself;  Mr.  Speaker  Clay,  in  opposition  to  those^ 
and  in  support  of  others,  offered  by  him,  as  a  substitute,  in  the 
following  words,  viz: 

"Whereas  the  general  assembly  did,  at  their  last  sfessioii, 
order  transcripts  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  Benjamin  Sebastian, 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States^  and  to 
the  senators  and  representatives  from  this  state  in  congress; 
and  as  the  present  assembly  has  entire  confidence  in  the  ge- 
neral administration  and  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States^ 
among  whose  duties  is  that  of  arraigning  the  public  officer  or 
private  citizen,  who  may  have  violated  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  the  union:  and  whereas,  the  legitimate  objects  which  call 
for  the  attention  of  this  legislature  are  themselves  sufficiently 
important  to  require  the  exercise  of  all  tb^ir  wisdom  and  time^ 
VOL.  ij.  I** 
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trithout  engaging  in  (Pursuit  of  others,  thereby  consuming  the 
pubKc  treasure  and  the  time  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  investigating  subjects  not  strictly  within  the  sphere  of 
flieir  duty:  and  inasmuch  as  the  eitpression  of  an  opinion  by 
the  general  assembly,  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Harry 
Innis,  Esq.  in  relation  to  certain  charges  made  against  him, 
would  be  a  prejudication  of  his  case — if  in  one  way,  would  fix 
an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  character  of  the  judge,  without 
the  forms  of  trial,  or  judicial  proceeding;  and  if  in  the  other, 
might  embarrass  and  prevent  a  free  and  full  investigation  into 
those  diarges:  Wherefore, 

^^Resolved  hy  the  General  Assembly^  That  it  is  improper  in 
them  to  prescribe  to  congress  any  course  to  be  taken  by  that 
body  in  relation  to  the  said  charges,  or  to  indicate  any  opinion 
upon  their  truth  or  falsehood* 

^Resohed,  That  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  secu- 
ring to  each  citizen,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  a  fair  and  im* 
partial  trial,  whether  by  impeachment  or  at  common  law,  the 
example  of  a  legislative  body,  before  the  commencement  of 
any  prbsecution,  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  an  implicated  individual,  would  tend  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  principles  of  justice.'* 

These  being  put  to  the  vote,  were  negatived.  But  it  would 
have  been  too  great  a  concession,  to  such  a  federalist  as  Mar- 
shall, and  who,  within  the  rules  of  decorum,  had  made  quite 
free  with  the  honourable  judge,  yet  a  precious  member  to  his 
party,  to  have  adopted,  the  resolutions  with  the  preamble  as 
proposed  by  him:  while,  nevertheless,  they  were  supported  by 
sudi  irrefragable  proofs,  as  not  to  be  rejected:  they  were 
therefore  paraphrased,  by  Mr.  William  Blackburn,  and  olRred 
in  the  following  terms,  to  witi 

♦'Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  deemed  expedient .  to  express  the 
public  opinion  on  subjects  of  general  concern,  as  the  means  of 
union  among  members  of  the  same  community,  or  as  indica* 
tionsofthe  public  will,  ser\'ing  as  guides  to  public  servants  in 
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their  official  conduct;  aod  wliercas  from  representations  made 
to  the  general  assembly  by  the  introduction  of  a  resolution,  and 
upon  the  application  of  Harry  Innis,  Esq«  by  letter  directed  ta 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  by  him  laid 
before  that  house  praying  an  examination  into  the  charges  ex- 
hibited against  him  in  said  resolution,  and  from  evidence  to 
them  exhibited,  it  appears,  that  the  said  Harry  Innis,  Esq^ 
while  sole  judge  of  the  federal  court  for  the  Kentucky  district 
had  knowledge  of  various  intrigues  and  secret  negotiationa 
having  been  at  different  times  carried  on  by  tibe  agents  and 
emissaries  of  a  foreign  government  with  citizens  of  this  state, 
hostile  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  union;  particularly 
i4i  the  case  of  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  and  in  the  c;a8e  of 
Thomas  Power,  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  king  of  Spain; 
and  the  said  Harry  Innis,  £sq«  possessing  a  complete  ki^owledge 
of  propositions  having  been  metde  to  himself  and  others,  citi- 
zens of  the  western  country,  by  the  said  Carondelet  and  Power,  • 
which  had  for  their  object  the  dismemberment  of  the  union; 
and  having  failed  to  communicate  to  the  federal  executive  of 
to  take  any  measures  of  prevention,  as  by  the  duties  of  his  of' 
fice  he  was  bound  to  do;  and  the  conduct  of  the  said  Harry 
Innis,  Esq.  in  this  particular  having  been  such  as  ta  excite 
great  public  discontent,  and  a  suspicion  that  he  participated  iiv 
the  intrigues  and  secret  negotiations  aforesaid: 

**The  legislature  deem  those  circumstances  in  the  conduct 
of  the  said  Harry  Innis,  Esq.  as  furnishing  an  occasion  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  interest  the  attentionof  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  to  call  forth  the  expression  of 
their  opinion.     Thercifore, 

^Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativesy  That 
the  conduct  of  the  said  Harry  Innis,^  Esq.  r^jlative  to  the  secret 
negotiations  of  the  said  Carondelet  and  Power,  ought  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

^'4lso  resolved^  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  requested 
toVtransmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  each  of 
the  representatives  of  this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States."  . 
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Mr*. Marshall,  regardless  of  the  variance,  as  the  substance 
^as  retained,  made  no  objection  to  this  as  a  substitute:  the 
vote  was  taken,  it  adopted,  and  finally  passed :  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred,  that  whatever  errors  had  troubled  the  head  of  the 
judge,  his  heart  had  participated  largely  in  the  most  culpable 
of  them.  Ip  vain,,however,  did  the  senate  concur,  Except  that 
in  form,  the  character  of  the  state,  though  tardily,  if  not  re^i^ 
luctantly,  was  vindicated  from  a  participation  in  Judge  Innis' 
crimes,  hy  open  connivance,  or  tacit  approbation.  One  cir- 
cumstance is  very  remarkable:,  the  preamble  to  the  resolutions 
which  were  adopted,  onfiitted  to  include*  in  the  censure,  the 
intrigue  oi Lachaise^  the  French  emissary;  and  of  course, the 
knowledge  and  concealment  of  it  by  the  judge.  As  to  any 
ulterior  measures,  however,  it  all  amounted  to  the  same  thing. 
The  grand  magician  had  stretched  out  his  wand,  over  the  head 
of  the  judge;  on  it  was  inscribed,  "an  enemy  to  the  federal 

GOVERNMENT — HE   HAS    BEEN    FAITHFUL   TO    ME:"    and    impunity 

was  ensured,  while  all  further  inquiry  was  abandoned.  And 
such  ia  the  magic  spirit  of  the  party,  that  the  country  continues 
to  adore  the  head,  and  kiss  the  hand  which  disgraced  it  then; 
and  whose  opinions  still  continue  to  distract  its  people,  and  add 
new  embarrassments  to  their  condhion.  Verifying  an  eternal 
truth,  that  every  departure  from  truth  and  honesty,  which 
Jead  to  happiness,  is  an  approach  to  falsehood  aad  dishonesty, 
unfailing  causes  of  social  and  individual  misery.  • 

Judge  Innis,  as  he  retained  his  office,, is  thought  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  mention  of  the  fact,  sued  Humphrey 
Marshall,  for  publishing  of  him,  ^Hhat  he  was  a  weak  and  partial 
judgCi  an  enemy  to  his  government,  and  one  whom  he  ranked 
-with  a  Sebastian,  a  Blount,  and  an  Arnold."  And  such  was 
bis  reliance  upon  the  countenance  and  support  of  party,  that  it 
must  be  supposed  he  expected  to  get  a  verdict  in  his  favour: 
his  damages  were  laid  at  many  thousand  dollars.  A  trial  at 
length  was  had;  which  occupied  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  ter* 
in\nated  in  a  divided  jury:  in  which  it  was  understood,  there 
were  five  far  finding  something  for  the  judge,  were  it  but  a 
cent;  the  others  said.  No,  not  a  cent.  The  case  afterwards 
went  off,  each  party  paying  his  own  costs. 
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The  acts  of  this  session  will  next  be  attended  to,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  deemed  expedient,     ^  '     * 

A  new  county  was  erected,  to  h^ve  effecl:  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  April,  1808,  tp  be  called  Estill.  "Beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  Drowning  creek,  thence  up  the  same  to  the  Red 
lick;  from  thence  to  the  line  of  Clay  county,  at  the  head 
of  the  Horse  Lick  creek;  thence  with  the  same  line  to  the 
Kentucky  river;  thence  up  the  same  to  the  Clarke  and  Mont- 
gomery county  line  J  thence  with  the  same  to  Red  river;  thence 
down  Red  river  to  the  Kentucky;  and  up  the  same  to  the 
beginning." 

''An  act  fixing  the  ratio,  and  apportioning  the  representa- 
tion for  the  next  four  years,''  fixed  the  first  at  seven  hundred 
qualified  voters,  and  the  last  at  seventy  representatives,  for 
the  whole  state;  distributed  as  folio wsj  viz: 

"From  the  county  of  Adair,  one  representative;  from  the 
county  of  Barren,  two;  from  the  cownties  of  Boone  and  Galla- 
tin, one;  from  the  county  of  Bracken,  one;  from  the  county  of 
Breckenridge,one;  from  the  county  of  Bullitt,  one;  from  the 
county  of  Bourbon,  three;  from  the  counties  of  Campbell  and 
Pendleton,  one;  from  the  county  of  Cumberland,  one;  from 
the  county  of  Clarke,  two;  from  the  county  of  Casey,  onfe; 
from  the  county  of  Christian^  two;  from  the  counties  of  Clay 
and  Floyd,  one;  from  the  county  of  Fleming,  two;  from  the 
county  of  Franklin,  one;  from  the  county  of  Fayette,  three; 
from  tlie  county  of  Garrard,  two;  from  the  county  of  Greene, 
one;  from  the  counties  of  Greenup  and  Lewis,  one;  from  the 
counties  of  Henderson  and  Hopkins,  one;  from  the  county  of 
Henry,  one;  from  the  county  of  Hardin,  two;  from  the  county 
of  Harrison,  one;  from  the  county  of  Jefferson,  two;  from  the 
county  of  Jessamine,  one;  from  the  county  of  Knox,  one;from 
the  county  of  Logan,  two;  from  the  county  of  Livingston,  one ; 
from  the  county  of  Lincoln,  two;  from  the  county  of  Madison,  . 
three;  from  the  cour.ty  of  Montgomery,  two;  from  the  county 
of  Mason,  two;  from  the  county*  of  Mercer,  two;  from  the 
county  of  Muhlenberg,  one;  from  the  county  of  Nelson,  three; 
from  the  county  of  Nicholas,  one ;  from  the  county  of  Ohio,  one ; 
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from  the  county  of  Pulaski,  one;  from  the  county  of  Sheffey, 
three;  from  the  county  of  Scott,  two;  from  the  county  of 
Woodford,  two;  from  the  county  of  Wayne,  one;  from  the 
county  of  Washington,  two;  from  the  county  of  Warren,  two/' 

The  Paris  Library  company  was  incorporated^ 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  reading  reports  of  cases  decided  ia 
Great  Britain  since  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  as  aiUkoritym  the 
courts,  passed  at  this  session* 

It  having  been  enacted,  1 806,  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly  should  be  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, an  act  was  passed  to  repeal  that,  and  to  fix  on  the  second 
jVlonday  \\\  the  same  months  for  its  annual  meetings  ' 

.  An  act  of  this  session,  limited  the  tiipe  within  which  coloured 
people  claiming  their  freedom,  under  Pennsylvania  or  Virgi- 
nia laws,  to  two  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act;  providing 
for  renewal  in  c«ise  of  nonsuit,  &:c. 

The  court  of  appeals  were  authorized  to  procure  reports  of 
their  decisions,  where  thej  were  thought  useful,  and  to  certify 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  allowance  to  bepaid  f(5f  them. 

^'An  act  to  prevent  the  future  migration  of  free  negroes  aod 
mulattoes  to  this  state,"  was  the  offspring  of  this  year. 

The  act  was  to  operate  qn  all  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, who  should  come  into  th6  state  after  the  first  of  May, 
1808.  Jurisdiction  was  given  to  arrest  such  persons^  to  re- 
quire each  to  enter  into  recognisance  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
appear  at  the  next  county  court,  and  in  case  of  failure,  to 
commit  the  delinquent  until  court:  the  court  to  examine,  and 
if  they  find  the  party  has  come  contrary  to  the  law,  they  are  to 
require  recognisance  in  five  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  to 
depart  tlie  state  within  twenty  days,  never  more  to  return.  In 
each  case  of  a  recognisance,  one  or  more  good  securities  were 
required:  that  is  to  say,  an  impossibility.  Who  would  be  se- 
'  curity  for  a  poor  outcast — a  stranger — an  exile?  But  such  is 
the  fate  of  men  not  represented  in  a  majority  of  law  makers, 
often  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  even  of  the  first 
principles  of  humanity. 

These  were  acknowledged  free  people — disregarding  both 
age  and  sex.     Yv' hat  then,  is  it  to  be  a  free  man?    And  how 
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does  this  act  of  proscription  comport  with  christian  principles? 
With  those  which  permit  ^marcipation?  or  which  estimate 
men  according  to  their  moral  habits,  and  impute  to  each,  with- 
out regard  to  complexion,  innocence,  until  guilt  is  made  appear? 

Civil  proceedings  in  court  were  regulated:  the  clerks  or- 
dered to  set  the  chancery  causes  at  the  end  of  the  common  law 
docket;  and  this  operation  being  performed  previous  to  ev6ry 
term,  successively  gave  every  new  common  law  case,  whatever 
its  insignificance,  a  constant  preference  of  the  chancery  cases, 
be  their  <igeor  importance  whatever  they  might.  But  if  the 
court  had  nothing  else  to  do,  they  might  try  a  suit  in  chancery. 

It  had  been  doubted  whether  justices  of  the  peace  could 
take  jurisdiction  of  balances  due  on  bonds  or  notes,  for  larger 
sums,  where  the  balance  was  reduced  to  less  than  five  pounds* 
An  act  of  this  year  settled  the  doubt  in  favour  of  the  jurisdiction. 

A  hemp  mill  company  in  Madison  county,  was  incorporated. 
The  preamble  recites  that  a  company  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  spinning  hemp  and  flax  by  machinery  moved  by 
water,  that  they  met  with  many  difficulties  in  the  execution  of 
the  project,  and  prayed  to  be  incorporated,  as  a  means  of  re- 
lief. It  is  however  heheved,  that  if  there  is  not  a  radical  defect 
in  the  plan,  the  corporate  powers  of  the  company,  have  not  been 
able  to  ensure  it  success:  money  and  good  management  might. 

There  were  about  one  dozen  divorces  authorized  by  acts  of 
this  session — for  the  usual  complaints,  desertion,  &:c. 

Various  other  species  of  relief,  apparently  upon  less  justi- 
fiable grounds,  and  without  a  jury  to  find  the  facts,  as  in  di- 
vorce cases,  were  granted  by  acts  of  this  session. 

In  order  to  avoid,  the  inconvenience  of  an  empty  treasury 
should  the  fact  occur,  as  sometimes  it  did,  the  bank  was  autho- 
rized to  take  up  audited  warrants,  to  charge  six  per  c^nt  on  the 
amount;  which  the  treasurer  was  required  to  liquidate,  and 
withdraw,  as  fast  as  money  came  to  his  hands.  Thus  was  pub- 
lic credit  preserved,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  all  parties,  and  as 
it  is  believed,  perfectly  constitutional;  whatever  may  be  said 
of  its  economy.  It  being  much  doubted  whether  an  agricul- 
tural communit)',  can  with  any  more  propriety  pay  six  per  cent 
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QpoD  its  revenue  for  annual  expenditure,  than  the  fanners  of 
the  lands  can  pay  a  like  interest  upon  money  to  keep  up  their 
farms. 

The  revenue  upon  the  turn  of  the  year,  is  not  thought  to 
liave  heen  very  deficient — the  auditor's  warrants  of  this  year^ 
are  stated  atone  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand,  some  hud- 
dred  dollars — the  receipts  of  revenue  not  seen. 
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James  Madi^n  offers  for  the  Presidency — Charles  Scott  chosek 
fjrovemor — number  of  Militia^-— Legislative  proceedings — Mr.  MaM- 
irni  elected  President — affairs  of  the.  United  States  involved  in  diffi- 
culties— seizure  on  part  of  West  Florida — non-intercoursC'^Comr 
modore  Rogers  attacks  the  Little  Belt — Madisqnian  project  for  lihe^ 
rating  commerce  from  British  orders^  and  French  decrees;  which 
terminates  in  war^  with  the  assistance  of  Geheral  Hartisonj  and  d 
Kentucky  intrigue— intervening  Legislative  proceedings^  ^c*  4^c. 

[  1 808.]  It  was  anndUnced  as  early  as  February  of  this  year^ 
that  James  Madison^  a  citizen  rendered  illustrious  by  his  vari- 
ous displays  of  talents  and  patriotism,  was  a  candidate  for  the' 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States.  An  opposition  from 
Mr.  Monroe,  another  citizen,  also  highly  distinguished,  was 
for  sortie  time  apprehehdied:  but  it  is  believed^  the  rivals,  whcf 
bad  manifested  some  feeling  towards  each  other,  were  recon- 
ciled by  means  of  Mr.  Jefferson^  their  common  friend;  all  Vir* 
glnians. 

A  governor  for  Kentuciky,  i^as  to  be  elected  at  the  ensuing 
August  polls.  The  candidates  were.  General  Charles  Scott^ 
and  John  Allin,  Esquire;  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  ih 
this  history.  In  point  of  qualification,  and  political  fitness^  of 
the  two,  had  it  not  been  for  a  suspicion^  imbibed  from  Mr* 
AUin^s  conduct  in  relation  to  Sebastian  and  Burr,  there  should 
have  been  no  doubt  of  Mr.  AUin's  superiority. 

A  more  amiable  man  has  rarely  lived — whilei  it  is  believed, 
his  very  amiability  misled  him.  With  Sebastian^  he  had  been 
in  habits  of  intimacy;  as  he  had  with  Judge  Innis,  atid  with 
General  Adair:  with  Colonel  Burr^  it  is  thought,  his  inte^ 
course  was  but  very  slight.  No  candid  man  of  intelligence, 
thought  him  participient  with  either.  But  if  he  could  not, 
or  would  not,  see  the  offences  of  those  against  whom  so  much 
appeared,  he  was  clearly  unfit  to  be  governor;  nevertheless^ 
he  received  a  large  suffrage;  but  the  majority  of  Gepexal 
VOL.  u.  K** 
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Scott,  was  greater  than  the  whole  number  of  Mr.  Allin's  Voteii« 
Ifet,  nothing  decisive  is  to  be  inferred,  as  to  the  predominant 
consideration,  however  desirable  to  the  politician,  who  would 
speculate  upon  the  inducements  which  influence  popular 
elections,  frorii  the  result  of  this:  -Creneral  Scott  had  the  repu- 
tatibh  of  tnilitarjr  service  In  all  the  wars  of  the  preceding  half 
ceirttrrjt,  ^nd  mflftaiy  4»erit  had  ever  been  decisive  with  the 
people  oT  Keritucky. 

The  numbet  of  organized  militia,  mustered  in  the  state,  and 
reported  to  the  general  government,  a,ppeared  to  be  thirty  one 
thousand,  two  hundred  Und  ihirty-sis* 

The  legislature  assembled  in  December;  and  the  governor^ 
hsving  fii^  chosen  his  son-i&Jaw,  Jesse  Bledsoe,  «ecretary ;  as 
«saal,'rhacfe'Coin{nunicationls.  The  inftention  once  entertained, 
of 'giving  the  first  comrnunica'tion  of -the  kind,  is  necessarily 
relinqui^ed,  for  want  of  room:  ta  very  concise  review  must  in 
this  case  suffice* 

The  custoitfai^  acknowledgmen^4b' the  people  aiseanq^te--^ 
**the  public'good,"  kid  down  iw  so  many  words,  to  be  the  great 
object  of  pursiifit. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  existing  crisis,  as  likely  to  call- out 
the  energies  of  the  country,  silluding  'to^  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States;  then  it  is  suggested,  that  the  way  to  avoid 
Jbrteh  to  be  in  a  situation  to  repel  it— says  ^^the  wanton  and 
con^imed  violation  of  our  pl/iinest  rights  by  both  Great  Bri- 
tain and  ^France,  who  appear  deterniined  to  sacrifice  them, 
Ulteridately,  as  contenienceor  resentment  in  their  mutiial  and 
destructive  conflicts  for  empire  tnky  su^est^^eems  to  leave^is 
bxttcmeBltemativefeithertosubmit  tobe  the  passive instnnnents 
of  their  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  all  we  hold  d^ar,orto' 
tnake^that  resistance  Which  the'God  of  nature  has^  put  in  *our 
power.''  RepresefntstheiniUtiaon  parade  da]rs,a^  appearing 
frequently  with  guns  without  locks,  and  worse  than  this,  wi^ 
a  mere  apology  for  weapons.  He  then  recommend^  the  ntaiia- 
facture  of  artns  ^among  oursdves;  and  adverts  to  the  requtsi* 
tion  of  5005 — wrade  by  the  president  from  this  state,  as  her 
^uota  of  100,000  militia  ordered  to  be  held  iii  reacMness* 
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Home  jiiatM]iacj;ttrea»  the  at^Ading  topic,  is  touched  o%  ^ 
recommended. 

Headds:  "ItwUlbewithyou,§entl§men^to8ay,whetherfiroiiEI 
the  preseal  postqre  of  our  affairs  and  th^privationsL  I  have  no^ 
ticed,  it  will  not  be  just  and  politic  to  gjiv^  debtprssome  respite 
by  prolonging  the  time  for  replevy »"  fee  Th^  revenue  is  re* 
commended  to  attantion*  The  seD^te  i^  told  that  it  is  ex- 
pected to  assist  the  governor  in  ^ekcUng  proper  persons  to  ^11 
public  offices — a  rapid  survey  is  ag^n  tak^n  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  with  a  view  to  war^  and  a  r^trosp^ct  of '76,  jmd  th^ 
former  contest — with  the  appropriate  CQncJusfion^  "thj^t  w« 
must  prevaiL" 

Late  in  DecenAer  the  governor  ^ddresaed  the  ipilitio,  with 
a  view  to  procure  volunteers,  to  fiU  the  presidential  req^uisi- 
tion  of  this  state's  quota^  in  preference  to  a  regular  det^qhsfientt 
called  a  draft;  while  great  merit  was  ascribed  to  volunteer 
service;  and  by  consequi^nce,  demerit  wa^  reflected  on  those 
who  did  not  turn  out 

A  course,  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust;  since  a  d^viatio;^  fyqm 
tike  law^  is  ever  the  parent  of  disorder^ 

*  About  the  same  time,  resolutions  approbate^  of  the  cour^ 
pursued  by  the  government  of  the  United  Statj?s,  yrese  offered, 
by  a  member,  to  the  Keatucfcy  house  of  represioptfttivcs:  tbes^ 
were  supersededby  otherSf  Jtr^fcriied  by  R.  Ghj,  which  re^d 
as  follows,  vi^:  , 

*^Resoh€dt  That  the  admiuistratioii  of  ihe^i^er^Vgoverfli- 
ment  siuice  Thontas  Jeffers^oa  has  been  elected  tp  the  ^ce  flf 
president,  has  been  wise,  di^fied  and  patrioj^C^  9Pd  m^^  the 
^pprobaitioA  of  the  cauutry. 

^Bfisoboedy  That  the  emb^gp  was  a  me^pr.^  hlj^h^^y  Judi- 
dous,  and  the  only  honpurjiWe  expedient  to  ^vp'\d  jy^^rr^Fhil^^t 
its  direct  tendency,  besides  awoying  thpse  wKp  h^  rcipdered 
cesp^t  .to  it  necessary,  was  tp^presefive  pw  ^ac^e^  ^  proper- 
jty,  exposed  to  the  piratical  d^|tre.datious  of  formgP  ve^els. 

^'Jlesolvedj  That  the  ^en^ral  .^^ssembly  of  ICei\tuq)iy  wpul4 
,view  with  the  utmost  hprror  a  proposition  ip$^ny  shape,  t^  sub- 
mit to  the  tributary  exactions  of  Great  JBritPiin,  as  attempted  to 
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he  enforced  by  het  orders  of  cpuncil,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the 
TiolatioQ  of  neutral  rights  as  menaced  by  the  French  decrees; 
and  they  pledge  themselves  to  the  general  government  to  spends 
if  necessary,  the  last  shilling,  and  to  exhaust  the  last  drop  of 
blood,  in  resisting  these  aggressions^ 

^^Resohedj  That  whether  war,  a  total  non^ntercdurse,  or  a 
more  rigid  execution  of  the  embargo  system,  be  detef  inined  on, 
the  general  assembly,  however  they  may  regret  the  privations 
consequent  on  the  occasion,  will  cordially  approve  and  co-ope- 
rate in  enforcing  the  measure;  for  they  are  sensible,  that  in 
the  present  crisis  of  the  nation,  the  alternatives  are,  a  surren- 
der of  liberty  and  indepeiidence,  or,  a  hold  cmd  rMmly  resu^tance. 

^^Resohed^  That  Thomas  Jefferson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks- 
of  his  country  for  the  ability,  uprightness  and  ihteUigence 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  management,,  both  of  our  foreign 
relations  and  domestic  concerns. 

^Resohtd^  That  a  copy  of  the  foiregolng  resolutions  be  trans^ 
nitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States^  and  to  each  of 
our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress.'* 

As  a  substitute  for  the  foregoing,  H«  Marshall  presented  the 
following,  to  wit:  -    •• 

"1st.  Resolvedy  That  all  independent  governments  are  re- 
spectively equal  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  and  necessarily 
possessed  of  certain  rights  and  privileges,  among  which  is  the 
right  of  navigating  the  high  seas  and  of  selecting  the  ports  of 
destination  for  their  $hips,  subj^^t  only  to  the  esti^Urshed  law 
of  nations,  and  which  none  cap  abandon,  without  an  abdica- 
tion of  that  independence. 

2d.  That  war  is  an  evil,  and  never  to  be  entered  into  for 
slight  and  transitory  causes,  nor  until  after  a  resort  to  pacific 
propositions,  for  the  reparation  of  wrongs  and  for  the  adjust- 
inent  of  diflFerences,  has  failed  of  its  desired  effect. 

'^Sd.  That  the  United  States  of  Anierica  have  for  several 
years  experienced  from  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  France,  repeated  usurpations  on  their  sovereignty  and  inde^ 
pendence,  and  manifold  injuries  to  their  rights  of  navigation 
and  commerce;  and  that,  having,  in  the  spirit  of  amicabljs 
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fiegotiation,  employed  in  vain  and  exhausted  tbe  means  of 
friendly  adjastmertt,  without  obtaining  from  either  of  those 
governments  the  reparations  due  to  their  just  claims  for  past 
injury,  imposing  m  the  mean  time  on  themselves  a  rigorous 
embargo,  the  better  to  avoid  new  causes  of  irritation  and  of 
conflict,  it  now  remains  only,  for  these  states,  to  continue  this 
self-immolating  restriction  on  their  rights,  submit  their  com- 
merce and  navigation,  unarmed,  to  the  insults  and  depredations 
of  the  unfriendly  belligerants,  or,  authorizing  the  armament,of 
merchant  ships  and  their  convoys,  and  disclaiming  all  inter- 
course with  the  aforesaid  belligefants,  so  long  as  they  continue 
their  unjust  decrees,  orders, or  aggressions,  assert  their  nation- 
al independence,  with  the  spirit  offi^eemen^  in  the  practical  exer- 
cise  of  their  undoubted  rights  of  navigation  and  commerce. 
In  this  choice  of  difficulties,  difficulties  insuperable  to  the  eye 
of  despondence  and  to  the  heart  of  timidity,  there  is  one  course 
apen*  to  honour  and  to  patriotism ;  it  is  worthy  the  American 
character,  it  is  suitable  to  the  rights  and  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sovereign  and  independent  nation:  it  is,  to  resume  the  practi- 
cal exercise  of  those  just  rights  of  navigation  and  of  commerce^ 
which  have  been  suspended,  to  the  universal  distress  of  the 
nation,  and  to  defend  them  wiXh  all  the  energies  of  a  people  de- 
termined to  be  free  and  independent* 

"4th.  Resohedy  That  the  act  of  congress  laying  an  embargo, 
and  the  supplements  thereto,  ought  to  be  repealed  with  all 
practical  despatch — that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  friendly  nations  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  her  bona  Jide 
citizens  authorized  to  arm  their  ships,  and  to  sail  under  convoy 
for  defence  and  protection  on  their  lawful  voyages;  abstaining 
from  all  intercourse  with  France  and  England  so  long  as  they 
shall  respectively  continue  their  decrees,  orders  or  aggressions; 
with  the  public  avowal  and  national  pledge  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Sta'tes,  that  a  resort  to  actual  force  by  either  not  autho- 
rized by  the  established  law  of  nations,  will  be  held  and  treated 
as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States. 

"5th.  Resohed,  That  the  general  government  may  rely  on 
it^^  support  of  this  commonwealth  in  the  foregoing,  and  such 
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other  mea«mrcs  as  mjiy  1x5  deemed  necessary  and  proper  t© 
])rotect  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  aod  maintain  the  bonotnr  and 
Independence  of  the  nation." 

The  vote  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  upon  these  as  an 
amendment  to  those  oflFered  by  Mr.  Clay,  the  result  was  sixty- 
four  nays,  one  yea:  Mr.  Marshallbeing  the  only  person  who 
vot(  d  for  his  resolutions.  Mr.  Clay's  were  then  carried  by  the 
same  majority. 

The  course  rejected,  will  be  seen,  to  propose  the  assertion 
of  the  United  States'  right  to  maritime  comn>erce — and  being 
impartial  as  to  France  and  England,  might  as  readily  lead  to 
peace  or  war  with  the  bne  ks  the  other^  Things  utterly  re- 
))ugnant  to  the  first  principles  of  Jeffersonian  poMcy,  now 
devolved  on  the  care  and  management  of  President  Madison* 

in  the  state  legislature-^The  first  act  to  be  noticed,  is  one 
authorizing  the  county  court  to  establish  inspections  of  tobacco, 
flour  and  hemp,  in  their  counties  respectively.  Herelolb^  this 
power^of  establishing  inspections,  had  been  deemed  a  legislalave 
power:  Cpuld  it  be  transferred  by  the  legislature  to  the  county 
courts?  In  what  capacity  dothey  act,  in  its  execirtion?  are  they 
judicial,  executive,  legislative,  or  administrative  only?  The 
same  question  may  be  asked,  as  to  many  other  things  commit- 
ted to  the  county  courts.  How  £tr  Constitutioiral?  is  a  ques> 
lion  of  no  trifling  in>port;  but  not  now  to  be  investigated. 

"An  act  regulating  divorces  in  this  commonwealth,"  is  t|ie 
production  of  this  session.  This  act  was  important  for  two 
reasons:  it  restored  to  the  judicial  department,  a  power  which 
had  sometimes  been  exercised  by  the  legislature  in  particular 
cases,  although  judicial,  as  it  affected  a  contract;  aind  besides^ 
tts  taking  up  much  time,  it  was  always  acted  on  e^jcpcaie^  and 
without  any  fixed  rule; — this  adt  gave  rules,  by  enacting,  that 
''the  several  circuit  courts  in  this  commonwealth  shall  bav« 
jurisdiction,  to  decree  divorces  in  tiie  manner  hereafter  men- 
tioned, that  is  to  say— in  favour  of  a  husband,  where  his  wife 
shall  have  voluntarily  left  his  bed  and  boa^d  witii  intention  pi 
abandonment,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  or  where  she  shall 
have  abandoned  him  and  lived  in  adultery  with  another  man  or 
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meti,  or  shall  bave  been  condemned  as  a  felon  in  any  court  of 
i^cord  within  the  United  States;  in  favour  of  a  wife  where  he.v 
husband  shall  liave  left  her  with  the  intention  of  abandonment, 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  or  where  he  shall  have  abandoned 
her  and  lived  in  adult.ery  with  another  woman,  or  other  women, 
or  shall  have  |)een  condemned  as  a  felon  in  any  court  of  re- 
cord within  the  United  States,  or  where  his  treatment  to  her  is 
so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  inluiman,  as  actually  to  endanger  her 
life." 

Other  provisions  were  nnade  to  effectuate  these — with  tlie 
further  precaution,  that  the  offending  party  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  marry  again,  nor  released  from  the  pains  and  penal- . 
ties  of  persons  entering  into  a  second  marriage,  during  the  life 
of  the  first  wife,  or  husband. 

^Livingston  county  was  divided,  and  the  new  county  named 
Caldwell,  was  to  take  place  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  1B09. — ^Beginning  on  the  Tradewater  river,  at  Owen's 
ford ;  nipning  from  thence  a  straight  hue  to  the  forks  of  Liv- 
ir^gston's  creek,  next  below  the  Sycamore  lick;  thence  down 
the  same  with  its  meanders  to  the  mouth  thereof;  thence  south- 
west to  the  Tennessee  state  line;  thence  east  with  tlie  said 
line  to  the  line  of  Christian  county;  thence. with  the  same  to 
Tradewater  river;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  beginning/' 

The  following  title,  shews  the  object  of  ^* An  act  to  I'epeal.so 
much  of  every  act  as  authorizes  public  remuneration  for  losses 
by  fire,  in  vparehouses;"  and  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the. 
subject. 

*'An  act  to  am^nd  the  several  acts  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings in  chancery,"  directs,  tliat  the  law  which  required  chan- 
cery causes  to  be  placed  on  the  docket  after  those  at  law,  shall 
be  rep^ed,  and  .enacts,- that  in  future  the  miits  in  chancery 
«ball  be  set  to  no  particular  day^-^Mit  that  the  court  may  act 
upon  them  any  day  in  the  term.  This  law,  however  flattering 
to  the  most  important  suits  in  general,  as  they  were  either  for 
tin  adjustment  of  titles  to  land^  or  els€{  enjoining  the  payment  of 
*money  for  -which  there  was  a  judgment  at  Jaw,  which  had  been 
foratime  cast  into  the  rear,  and  seldom  called;  yet  in  rcaliiy 
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but  little  improved  their  conditioBt  for  having  ^nd  ^ay  in 
court,"  they  bad  no  right  to  claim  a  heiaring,  and  were  but 
eeldom  heard,  however  urgent  nfiight  be  their  cases.  It  would 
Dot  be  extravagant  to  saj,  that  there  are  suits  on  docket,  which 
have  been  transferred  from  one  generation,  to  another;  and 
after  having  been  passed  from  lawyei'  to  lawyer,  for  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  years,  there  is  not  one  at  the  bar,  or  in  courts 
who  knows  any  thing  of  their  merits  or  demerits,  except  the 
clerks:  they  know,that  they  charge  three  fee*  annually  for  con- 
tinuances; and  that  hence,  to  them,  they  have  the  virtue  of 
perennial  springs  of  gain. 
.      The  Newcastle  library,  was  incorporated. 

White  males  were  exempted  from  paying  county  levieSj 
prior  to  full  age. 

The  general  assembly  were  to  meet  in  future  the  first  Moi^ 
day  in  December,  instead  of  November. 

The  auditor  of  public  accounts  wag  authorised  to  exchange 
the  cut  silver  received  for  revenue,  with  the  bank,  at  a  discount 
not  exceeding  three  pet  cent,  for  small  round  coins:  and  the 
public  collectors  were  to  lose  three  per  c^nt  x)n  cut  money, 
unless  they  would  each  swear  that  he  had  received  the  same 
in  making  his  collections. 

At  the  last  session,  an  act  passed,  prohibiting  free  persons 

of  colour  removhig  into  the  state:  at  this  session  it  appearing 

that  many  free  mulattoes  had  violated  the  law,  it  was  repealed 

»  as  to  them,  and  their  connexions  not  yet  arrived  in  the  state; 

provided  they  came  before  Christmas,  1809. 

^'^An  act  for  the  relief  of  debtors,"  passed  ^t  this  session,  au' 
thorizes  a  replevy  of  one  year,  upon  giving  bond  and  security 
on  or  before  the  day  of  sale  under  execution,  to  pay  within  the 
year:  but  if  the  defendant  fails  to  give  the  bond  and  securaty, 
then  the  estate  to  be  sold  o»  one  year's  credit,  the  purchaser, 
or  purchasers,  to  give  bond  with  security,  to  have  the  effect  of 
a  judgment,  and  rendered  assigna'ble* 

The  next  act  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  is  one  to  **coHttpel  the 

"speedy  adjustment  of  land  claims."     This  act  presenting  t«' 

view  the  complicated  state  of  claims  to  lands,  propc^es  to 
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Yemedy  the  efil,  by  limiting  the  right  of  bringing  luit,  ^thereby 
to  recover  the  possession  of  land  from  any  one  then  In  posses* 
sion  under  title  in  law  or  equity,  to  the  1st  day  of  January^ 
1816:  and  as  to  those  who  should  settle  upon  land,  having  such 
title  as  aforesaid,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  suit  was  to 
be  commenced  within  seven  years  next  after  the  settlement 
should  be  made.  This  act,  as  it  abridged  the  time  for  bring- 
ing suits  in  case§  where  the  laws  of  Virginia  adopted  in  Ken- 
tucky had  allowed  much  longer  periods,  to  ^claimants  out  of 
possession,  was  thought  by  sonte  to  be  a  violation  of  the  com- 
pactivith  Virginia.  It  is  believed,  nevertheless, to  be  defensi- 
ble, upon  a  fair  construction  of  that  compact,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  will  justify  the  first  occupying  claimant  law;  and 
to  which  reference  is  made.  For  the  present,  it  will  suffice  to 
observe,  that  the  court  of  appeals  have  sustained  both  acts- 
while  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  sitting  in  Kentucky, 
has  been  understood  to  have  decided  against  the  limitation 
act,  as  the  supreme  court  had  against  the  occupying  claimant 
law;  as  being  against  the  compact  pf  separation,  therefore  un- 
constitutional and  void. 

An  act  of  this  session,  repealed  all  laws  establishing  examin- 
ing courts  In  criminal  cases;  and  thence  proceed  to  vest  the 
like  jurisdiction  in  two  justices  of  the  peace;  who  may  sit  any 
where* 

The  title  -of  "An  act  to  coerce  the  payment  of  arrearageg^ 
from  the  several  delinquent  collectors  of  public  dues,"  suffi- 
ciently indicates  its  object* 

A  new  officer  was  to  be  appointed  to  the  court  of  appeald, 
whose  official  denomination  was  "the  sergeant  of  the  Court  of 
appeals;"  to  be  comnussioned  as  the  constitution  directs,  that 
is,  by  the  governor,  &c.;  and  to  hold  his  office  during  good  beha" 
viour:  to  take  the  oath  prescribed,  and  give  bond,  8tc*  His 
duty  was  to  attend  the  court  of  appeals,  and  perform  the  same 
(krties  to  them,  that  the  sheriff,  who  had  previously  attended, 
was  by  law  required.  He  was  authorized  to  execute  such 
process  out  of  court,  as  issuing  from  the  i;|crk's  office,  might  be 

VOL.  H.  L^"^ 
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Erected  to  hkn  for  any  part  of  the  state;  and  could  appoint  a# 
fnafij  deputies  as  he  pleased.  His  fees  were  two  dollars  a  day 
tor  attending  court,  and  those  allowed  by  law  for  executing 
process. 

Forty-one  acts  were  passed  at  this  session— partaking  of  the 
Bsual  variety  of  personal,  private,  local,  special,  and  general  ^ 
those  for  divorces  excepted. 

The  revenue  paid  the  expenditure  for  the  year — disburse-^ 
ments,  between  seventy  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but 
no  regular  statement  has  been  seen. 

[1 809.]  Having  merely  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  embargo^ 
without  comment,  the  same  course^  for  the  same  cause,  an  in- 
vincible restraint  as  to  limits,  will  be  pursued,  as  to  some  of 
the  most  ostensible  inducements  to  the  war  that  ensued  the 
measures  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  coimexioff 
with  that  suspension  of  their  rights  of  commerce. 

This  primary  mode  of  defence  had  been  in  operation  about 
fourteen  months,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1809,  the 
mn-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  their  dependent 
ciesy  was  enacted  by  congress.  This  removed  the  embargo^  and 
gave  origin  to  the  Rambouilet  decree  of  Bonaparte,  of  the  23d 
of  March,  1810;  under  which  many  millions^  worth  of  merchan- 
dise, carried  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  into  Spain,  Na- 
ples, and  Holland,  previous  to  that  time,  were  seized,  and  con- 
iscated,  for  the  use  of  the  French  treasury. 

The  .first  act  to  be  noticed  in  1809,  is  one  making  a  new 
county  out  of  Logan  and  Ohio,  to  be  called,  Butler:/  to  have 
^fect  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1810:  '^Beginning  at 
the  old  BulO&lo  ford  on  Gasper's  river,  where  the  division  line 
between  Logan  and  Warren  crosses  the  said  river;  thence  a  di- 
rect line  to  a  point  that  is  fifteen  miles  due  north  from  the  court 
bouse  in  Russellville ;  thence  due  west  to  the  Muhlenberg  line 
betw^n  the  counties  of  Muhlenberg  and  Logan,  and  with  said 
line  to  the  naouth  of  Muddy  river;  thence  across  Green  river 
a  direct  line  to  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  Thomp- 
son's fork  of  Indian  Camp  creek,  and  Caney  creek;  thence  to 
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irtiere  the  state  road  intersects  the  head  6f  Welch's  creek; 
thence  a  direct  line  to  the  naouth  of  Bear  creek;  thence  down 
Green  river  to  where  the  dividing  line  between  the  counties 
of  Logan  and  Warren  strikes  Green  river;  thence  with  sa^d 
dividing  line  to  the  beginning.^ 

Grayson  county  takes  itR  rise  in  this  session:  to  have  effect 
from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  April,  1810:  '^Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  Bear  creek,  on  Green  river;  thence  a  straight  line  to 
where  the  state  road  first  crosses  a  head  branch  of  Welch's 
creek;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  be* 
tween  the  head  of  Thomas's  fork  emd  Indian  Camp  creek  and 
the  waters  ofCaney  creek;  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  mouth 
of  Brown's  creek;  .thence  up  Rough  creek  to  the  mouth  of 
Meeting  creek;  thence  up  Meeting  creek  to  the  forks;  thence 
up  the  south  fork  to  the  head  thereof;  thence  a  line  to  the  head 
of  Shaw's  creeky  so  as  to  include  Isaac  Hyndes;  thence  dowil 
Nolin  to  the  mouth ;  thence  down  Green  river  to  the  beginning.'^ 

Acts  of  assembly  were  now  declared  to  be  in  force  from 
their  passage,  unless  otherwise  declared  in  the  act. 

An  original  act  to  incorporate  the  Frankfort  Bridge  company, 
passed  this  session.   The  details  are  inadmissible. 

The  mode  of  taking  in  lists*  of  taxable  property,  was  altered 
at  this  session*  It  had  been  the  business  of  tfie  commissioner 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  call  on  each  person  in  his  dis* 
trict,  for  a  list  of  tithes  and  taxable  property:  for  thelike  pur^ 
pose  In  future  the  county  courts  werfe  to  appoint  some  persoil 
in  each  militia  company^  who  was  to  give  ten  days'  notice  tndt 
he  would  attend  the  muster  in  April  and  June;  and  the  people 
were  required  to  go  and  be  taxed,  or,  what  amounted  to  \iy 
give  in  a  list  of  their  taxable  property;  subject,  in  cas^  of  fait 
tire,  to  a  fine  erf  five  dollars,  and  treble  tax  upon  all  property 
discovered  zmd  listed  by  iiie  commissioner.  The  party,  being 
man,  woman  or  child^  young  or  old,  might,  by  going^to the  house 
of  this  hst  gatherer,  there  give  in  the  list,  before  the  Ht  of 
August  in  each  year. 
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**An  actio  amend  the  acts  regulating  the  court  oCappeaJs,'* 
enacts,  that  the  process  from  the  court  shall  bear  test  in  the 
name  of  the  clerk;  that,  except  the  chief  justice,  each  judge 
thereafter  appointed,  should  not  have  any  designation,  as,  se» 
cond,  or  third,  judge;  but  should  be  commissioned  in  general 
terms,  and  take  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  commis- 
sion: all  other  laws  on  the  subject  were  repealed. 

Not  being  able  to  discover  any  use  in  this  act,  it  is  ascribed 
to  an  idle  hour,  and  the  old  adage,  that  ^4t  is  better  to  do  any 
thing  than  lick  your  paws.'^ 

The  salary  of  the  treasurer  was  increased  to  nine  hundred 
dollars  annually,  in  quarterly  payments. 

Ninety-seven  acts  constituted  the  stock  of  this  year's  pro? 
duction ;  the  greater  number  of  which  were  of  the  general  cha- 
racter otrelieff  of  one  kind  or  other;  resembling  the  produc 
lions  of  previous  sessions,  and  evincpg  no  less  the  diversity 
than  the  fecundity  of  legislative  heads. 

The  treasury  reports,  as  far  as  seen,  though  defective,  exhi- 
bit something  like  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  expenditure: 
whence  may  be  inferred  equal  receipts. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  notice  each  act  for  ior 
corporatiog  library  companies,  although  some  have  been  men- 
tioned as  specimens:  and  hdre  it  maybe  reilmriced,  that  sevC" 
ral  bad  been  in&tituted  with  corporate  powers  since  the  change 
<>f  coBstitution-r-nor,  it  is  believed,  were  any  applications^  re- 
fused; aa  it  was  only  for  the  general  assembly  to- pass  the  law: 
the  corporators  were  left  to  find  the  funds  and  manage  them 
.  as  they  pleased^ 

[1810.]  The  arrangement  with  Mn  Erskine,  British  minis- 
ter, in  1810,  rettioved  for  a  time  the  nomintercourse  with  his 
government;  and  many  American  ships  and  cargoes  were  navi-* 
gated  to  her  ports.  The  iicts  of  the  minister  were  disavowed* 
as  being  contrary  to  bis  instructions — but  the  American  pro? 
perty  Mfas  not  seized,  or  confiscated. 

TU©  non-intercourse  was  reinstated,  of  eours^. 
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Or  the  2d  of  November,  1810,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  proclaimed  the  French  decrees,  revoked,  as  to  the  com- 
merce of  Americanr  citizens.  A  fact,  which  it  is  certain  was 
not  trae#  The  effect,  however,  was  to  restore  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  France. 

The  first  act  of  1810,  was  to  incorporate  the  Lebanon  libra- 
ry company,  in  the  county  of  Christian:  nor  .was  this  the  only 
act  of  the  kind  passed  this  session: — which  shews,  no  less  than 
the  numbo^r  of  academies,  the  public  patronage  which  was 
extended  to  institutions  connected  with  literature. 

"An  act  authorizing  a  lottery,  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Kentucky  river,'''  like  most  other  acts  relative  to  naviga- 
ble rivers,  came  to  nothing.  ^ 

Was  the  navigation  of  Kentucky  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
number  of  acts  on  the  subject,  it  might  reasonably  be  thought 
to  poesess  more  navigable  rivers,  and  to  be  nr>ore  navigating 
than  any  other  Country  in  the  world.  The  curiosity  of  a  read- 
er of  the  legal  code  on  the  subject,  might  indeed  be  excited 
to  inquire,  why  so  many  acts  were  passed  authorizing  so  many 
railldams  to  be  built  across  these  navigable  waters.  Let  it 
notj  however,  be  imagined,  by  any  such  inquisitor,  that  per- 
mission is  so  often  given  by  law  to  erect  mills  on  navigabfe  , 
streams,  with  any  view  of  rendering  the  navigation  more 
difficult  or  hazardous — No:  for  besides  that  the  stream  for 
half  the  year  is  of  no  use  to  boats  or  mills,  the  law  makers  in 
general  are  the  best  niatured  creatures  on  ear^h,  they  desire 
to  serve  or  oblige  every  one;  at  least  until  they  are  sure  of  a 
majority  of  voters — thus  they  will  pass  a  law  at  one  session, 
to  render  a  stream  navigable;  the  next  year,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  some  other,  they  will  authorize  the  putting  a  milldam 
in  it;  and  the  succeeding  year,  upon  the  petition  of  half  a 
dozen  voters,  pass  an  act  declaring  all  such  obstructions  nui*^ 
sances,  and  order  them  to  be, prostrated. 

Henderson  county  was  divided.  This  is  always  an  opera'- 
tion  of  the  law  making  power:  for  which  there  seems  a  tacit 
agreement,  between  this  species  of  corporation,  and  the  legis- 
lature, that  it  maybe  divided  at  pleasure;  provided  th^  parts, 
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patypus  like,  shall  eaeh  make  a  whole  one — as  wsls  now  th« 
cafic.  The  part  cut  ofT,  will  alone  be  noticed:  and  that  was 
to  become  a  county,  by  the  name  of  Union,  o»  the  1st  day  of 
May,  1 3U :  ^'Beginning  at  the  upper  point  of  the  1 8  mile  island, 
formerly  called  Elk  island,  on  the  Ohio  river;  thence  a  straight 
line  to  Highland  creek,  1  mile  above  Higgins^s  mill,  measured 
along  the  meanders  of  the  creek;  thence  up  the  creek  to  the 
White  Liek  fork  thereof;  then  a  direct  line  by  ^Harper's  head,' 
to  the  line  of  Hopkins  county;  thence  with  that  line  to  Trade- 
water  river;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  Ohio  river;  and  up 
the  Ohio  to  tlie  beginning." 

An  act  to  amend  the  act  authorizing  a  lottery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky  river,  au* 
thorized  the  seven  trustees  to^meet  in  Lexington  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Hotel  on  a  day  named,  and  there  take  measures  for  othec 
lueetings.    The  whole  business,  it  i«  believed,  came  to  {nothing. 

^^Aa  act  further  to  regulate  the  payn^nt  of  the  debt  due 
this  commonwealth  for  the  sale  of  be*'  vacant  lands,"  had  di- 
rect reference  to  the  Green  River  settlers^  who  were  thereby 
further  indulged.     The  impolicy  only,  is  worthy  of  remark. 

^A  mutual  assurance  society  against  £re  on  buiklin^  in  this 
^  commonwealth,"  was  established  in  Lexington,  and  incorpora* 
ted,  witb  ampie  powers,   by  an  act  containing  five  sections^ 
Kirith  but  little  efiect. 

**An  act  to  amend  the  act  altering  the  mode  of  takkig  in  lists 
of  taxable  prqperty,"  exempts  peirsond  who  are  not  bound  to 
fieuform  nailitary  duty,,  from  attending  muster  fields  to  giv«  in 
a  list  of  their  taxable  property — and  pernaits  them  to  s^nd  a 
written  list  on  oath,  to  the  list  gatherer:  iextendieg.  to  nine 
sections  only. 

The  mode  in  use  for  recovering  rent  by  distress  was  revisei^ 
by  an  act  of  this  session. 

Hitherto  the  proprietor  who  had  let  his  land  on  lease  fop 
money  or  tobacco,  could,  of  his  own  warranty  authorize  the 
sljeriff  to  seize  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  for  rent  due  and  in  ar- 
lear,  to  sell,  and  satisfy  the  amount  stated;  unless  the  tenant 
contested  the  denuMid,  and  entered  into  bond  with  security  to 
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abide  the  decision  of  the  court;  which,  however,  if  he  did,  the 
sheriiTwas  hound  to  return  it  to  court;  whence  it  became  a 
spit  between  the  parties^  to  be  tried,  and  adjudged  in  due 
coarse  of  law.  The  act  just  alladcd  to,  required  of  the  pro- 
prietor, called,  landlord,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  English 
common  law,  to  go  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  nmke  oath  to  the 
amount  and  justice  of  his  demand,  and  obtain  from  him  the 
i^rarrant  of  distress;  on  which  the  subsequent  proceedings 
were  nearly  as  before,  except  that  the  goods  of  the  tenant  only, 
and  not  any  that  might  be  found  on  the  land,  were  subject  to 
be  distrained  for  the  rent. 

Both  these  changes  seem  reasonable,  while  the  first  ap- 
pears to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  change  of  govern- 
ment: For  notwithstanding  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  litigate 
the  question,  yet  he  was  required  to  give  bond  and  security, 
in  order  to  get  into  court — which  seemed  a  hardship,  that  no 
npan  should  be  exposed  to,  upon  the  bare  personal  authority  of 
an  interested  individual.     There  was  another  provision  also  in 
the  act  which  was  plausible,  the  recovery  on  the  trial  of  the 
replevin,  was  reduced  from  three  times  the  amount  of  the  rent 
in  arrear,to  ten  percent  upon  the  amount  due;  and  the  right , 
of  distraining,  confined  to  rent  reserved  in  money:  again,  a  fur- 
ther enactment,  exempted  the  lien  which  the  lessor  had  on 
the  lessee,  from  every  thing  in  the  country,  but  the  produce 
of  the  land;  and  in  towns,  for  house  rent,  reduced  it  to  house- 
hold furniture;  and  lastly,  when  distress  should  be  made  and 
the  demand  was  admitted,  the  lessee  was  allowed  to  replevy 
the  debt,  by  giving  bond  and  security  to  pay  it  at.  the  end  of 
three  months. 

This  act  is  highly  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  legislation  which 
was  rapidly  growing  in  the  country,  that  of  relaxing  the  cords 
of  obligation  in  matters  of  coi)tract  between  man  and  maru 
The  law  had  previously  been  too  rigid,  artd  called  for  relaxa- 
tion; it  exhibits,  however,  what  is  extremely  common  in*  such 
cases,  a  spring  to  the  other  extreme :  which  placed  rents,  the 
.annual  support  of  families,  and  therefore  requiring  the  great- 
est punctuality  in  their  payments,  nearly  on  a  footing  with 
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ordinary  contracts;  which  had  long  been  treated  by  law  ma-^ 
kers  as  if  they  were  not  evidence  of  private  rights,  and  property, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

One  hundred  and  nine  acts  were  passed  at  this  session: 
much  the  greater  number  for  private  accommodation^  and  too 
similar  to  others  under  the  like  denomination,  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed. 

The  revenue  of  this  year  maybe  estimated  at  about  ^100,000  j 
and  as  usual,  nearly  balanced  the  expenditure. 

A  census  had  been  taken  this  year,  the  result  of  which  was, 
324,237  white  free  persons;  80,561  slaves;  2,759  free  persons 
of  colour. 

Increase  of  free  persons  in  the  last  ten  years,  144,362;  of 
slaves,  40,218;  of  free  persons  of  colour,  2,115:  total  popula- 
tion of  all  descriptions  in  1810,  is  407,057. 

[1811.]     March  1811,  congress  passed  the  non-importation  ' 
act;  affecting  commerce  with  Great  Britain  to  agre^t  extent; 
that  to  France,  very  inconsiderably.  ' 

Commodore  Rodger^,  On  board  the  frigate  President,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  1811,  attacked,  crippled)  and  defeated,  tha 
British  armed  ship  the  Little  Belt. 

Under  orders  from  the  war  office.  General  William  H.  Har- 
rison, in  the  summer  1811,  made  it  known  that  he  should 
inarch  an  army  against  the  Prophet's  town,  at  Tippepanoe;  in 
order  to  make  terms  with  him,  &c. 

The  first  act  placed  on  the  statute  book  of  this  year,  is  one 
to  revise  and  amend  the  militia  law.  This  is  no  otherwise  to 
be  noticed,  than  to  say,  that  it  has  one  hundred  and  five  sec- 
tions, and  fills  thirty  pages.  It  is  probably  the  best  digested 
of  any  of  the  many  passed  upon  the  subject;  it  has,  notwith- 
gtanding,been  amended. 

The  act  authorizing  a  lottery,  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
Kentucky,  was  amended  the  second  time  at  tbis  session^  one 
dollar  per  day  was  allowed  the  conlmissioners,  for  their  attend- 
ance on  the  business  of  their  appointment. 

"An  act  further  to  regulate  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  the 
commonwealth  for  the  sale  of  her  vacant  lands,"  contains  the 
usual  postponiements  and  indulgences:  containing  ten  sections. 
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^hebext  act  is  entitled  ^^An  act  to  increase  the  jurisdiction 
t>f  magistrates."  The  first  section  gives  tlie  jurisdiction  re^ 
spectivelj  of  debts  and  accounts  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars. 

The  third  section  increases  their  fees^  as  folbwis:  ^^in  addi« 
tioD  to  the  fees  now  allowed  by  law^  the  justices  of  the  peac6 
^hall  be  entitled,  for  the  trial  of  all  sums  over  five  pounds,  viz: 
For  issuing  a  warranty    •         •         •         •         •  $0  12  5 
For  giving  a  judgment^        •        ^        w        •         0  12  5 
For  issuing  an  execution^         •        k        •         ^    0  12  5 
For  recording  his  judgment^         ^         •         ;         0  12  5 
An  appeal  was  allowed  from  this  judgment  to  the  circuit 
court  of  the  coUnty^  where  it  w^s  to  be  docketed  as  an  original, 
and  like  proceedings  had  on  it. 

The  trial  by  jury  was  not  provided  for  in  this  act^  which 
elcposed  it  to  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  court  of  ap^ 
peals;  whence  it  was  afterwairds  amended  so  that  either  party, 
might  have  a  jury  if  they  desired  it — and  hence  the  law  has 
been  constitutional,  say  the  eourti 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  law  should  not  be  constitutional;^ 
only,  as  it  has  been  sfaewn^  a  Justice  of  the  peace  is  not  a  court; 
nor  can  the  legislature  erect  a  coiirt,  and  fill  it  with  one,  or 
mpre  judges;  nor  can  they  make  a  court  of  any  man,  by  giv« 
ing,  or  attempting  to  give  him  jurisdiction  by  law* 

When  the  legislature  have  in  due  course  of  law,  established 
ia  court,  they  may  prescribe  its  jurisdiction  within  tbe  consti* 
tution;  but  th6  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate^  is  to  appoint  the  judge,  or  judges:  so  says  the 
copstitution« 

At  this  session,  the  occupying  claimant  law  passed  1797, 
was  amended.  Rents  were  not  to  be  allowed,  prior  to 
the  rendition  of  a  judgment,  or  decree,  as  the  case  might 
be,  at  law,  or  in  chancery,  in  favour  of  the  better  claimant: 
hence  it  was  made  the  interest  of  the  .party  in  possession 
under  a  bad  claim,  to  postpone  and  putoflfafinal  decision, 
as  long  as  possible;  which  tlie  rents  of  the  land  enable4 
him  to  do.  There  was  no  saving  of  the  rents  to  those  who 
l^d  commenced  suits  under  the  former  law,  which  entitled 
VOL.  Hi  M** 
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tiiem  to  rents,  if  successful,  from  the  time  the  suit  was  iustita*^ 
led,  as  an  o&et  to  improvements  made  on  the  land*  The 
amendatory  act^  left  the  party  suing,  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  all  improvements,  however  useless,  which  the  occu- 
pant should  have  put  on  the  land  at  any  time,  or  of  surrendering 
his  title  to  it,  at  the  woodland  price.  Other  changes  were  made,  of 
but  little  io^portanee,  only  as  they  contributed  further  to  evince 
the  progressive  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  real  estate. 

All  seminary  lands  were  by  act  of  thk  session,  permitted  to 
be  sold,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  county  courts. 

^An  act  more  effectually  to  supjpress  the  practice  of  duel- 
ipg,^^  was  passed  at  this  periods  The  method  proposed,  and 
enjoined,  was,  to  recjuire  of  all  legislators,  governors,  and  jud- 
ges, in  short,  of  all  civil  and  military  officers,  an  oath  ^Hhathe, 
or  Ibey  (as  the  case  might  be)  have  neither  directly  nor  indi- 
directly,  given,  accepted,  or  knowingly  carried  a  ehallei^e  to 
any  person  or  persons,  to  fight  in  single  combat,  or  otherwise^ 
with  any  deadly  weapon,  either  in  or  out  of  this  state,  since 
the  1st  of  April,  1&12;  and  that  he  or  they  will  neither  direct- 
ly nor  indirectly,  give)  accept,  or  knowingly  carry  a.  challenge 
to  €my  person  or  persons,  to  fight  in  single  combat,  or  otherwise, 
with  any  deadly  weapon,  either  in  or  out  of  this  state,  during 
their  continuance  in  office/'  And  upon  their  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  aforesaid,  their  office  was  to  become  vacant,  and  to  be 
filled  in  the  saibe  manner  as  if  the  party  refusing  had  resigned. 

Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  for  a  new  system  of  legisla- 
tion— by  way  of  amendment,  and  indulgence,  from  time  to  time, 
as  application  might  be  made.  While,  and  it  will  be  mentioned 
now,  as  not  worthy  of  notice  hereafter,  that  in  the  session  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  two  of  the  naenibers  of  the 
house  of  representatives  refused  to  take^  the  oath,  and  were 
{>ermit^ed  to  take  and  retain  their  seats  throughout  the  sessionr 
They  were  members  of  a  majority,  hereafter  to  be  better 
known  in  the  transactions  of  that  year,  by  the  name  of  the  relief 
party;  and  afterwards^  as  judge  breakers. 

"An  act  to  provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  boundary 
line  between  this  state  and  the  state  of  Tennessee,"  is  abaar 
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4antly  indicative  of  the  object.  The  means  proposed  for  its 
attainment,  were 'Hhe  appointment  of  two  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  who,  with  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
on  the  part  of  Tennessee,  were  to  run  and  mark  the  line  be« 
tween  the  two  states  agreeably  to  the  charter  of  king  Charles  IL 
and  acknowledged  by  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  declara- 
tion of  rights,  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina; 
and  also  acknowledged  by  the  twenty-second  section  of  the 
declaration  of  rights  in  the  constitution  of  Tennessee:  begin- 
ning on  the  top  of  Cumberland  mountain,  at  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  when  accurately  taken;  and 
from  thence  to  run  west  a  right  line,  in  thirty-six  degrees^ 
ihirty  nunutes  north  latitude,  so  far  as  hot  to  run  into  the  lands 
claimed  by  the  Indians*" 

But  there  had  been  a  line  run  by  Doctor  Walker,  as  heretv 
tofore  stated,  upon  different  ground,  which  bad  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  in  favour  of  Tennessee;  and  which  nmy  be 
assigned  as  the  reason  why  the  commission  failed  of  its  purpose. 
The  line  of  Walker  was  claimed  by  Tennessee,  as  having  al- 
ready delineated  the  charter  of  boundary  to  the  Tennessee 
river;  whieh  limited  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Indians,  and 
over  which  it  was  not  proposed  to  extend  the  line:  therefore^ 
there  remained  nothing  to  be  done» 

Interest  was  allowed  to  be  computed  oh  judgments  for  dama- 
ges rendered  for  all  contracts  in  writing,  for  money,  or  tobacco, 
where  execution  should  be  delayed  by  dilatory  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  with  a  view  tq  further  litigation^ 
if  in  the  end  the  judgment  was  sustained.  An  important  change 
in  that  part  of  the  remedial  system  favourable  to  justice^  and 
hence  the  more  to  be  noticed;  for  it  will  afford  ^  striking  con* 
trast  with  other  acts  touching  the  administration  of  that  sub- 
ject v  which,  it  would  seem,  could  only  ^i  intervals  mak^  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  reclaim  her  rights* 

^^ An  actio  suppress  private  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
banking*''  The  practice  hereby  attempted  to  be  suppressed, 
was,  no  doubt,  the  commencement  of  great  evils.  The  means 
proposed,  were  by  assigning  penalties  on  those  concerned  in 
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banking:  and  had  the  law  been  exectfted,  would  no  douht 
haiFe  put  a  stop  to  that  species  of  fraudulent  speculation.  In 
future  the  subject  will  merit  further  attention. 

**An  act  fixing  the  ratio  and  apportioning  the  representation 
for  the  ensiling  four  years,''  gives  the  following  result,  viz 5 
seven  hyndred  qualified  voters  for ^ach  representative ;  eightjr 
representatives^  and  thirty-one  senators.  At  this  time  there 
were  fifty-six  counties,  among  which  the  representatives  were 
distributed  as  follows: 

**From  the  county  of  Adair,  one;  from  the  county  of  Barren, 
two;  from  the  county  of  Boone,  one;  from  the  county  of  Brae- 
ken,  one;  from  the  county  of  Bourbon,  three;  from  the  county 
of  Breckenridge,  one;  from  the  county  of  Bullitt,  one;  from 
the  county  of  Bath,  on^ ;  from  the  counties  of  Butler  and  Gray- 
son, one;  from  the  county  of  Caldwell,  one;  from  the  county 
of  Clarke,  two;  from  the  county  of  Campbell,  one;  from  the. 
county  of  Christian,  two;  from  the  county  of  Cumberland,  one ; 
from  the  county  of  Clay,  one;  from  the  county  of  Casey,  one; 
from  the  county  of  Fayette,  three;  from  the  county  of  Floyd,- 
one;  from  the  county  of  Fleming,  two;  from  the  county  of 
Franklin,  one;  from  the  counties  of  Greenup  and  Lewis,  one; 
from  the  county  of  Garrard,  two;  from  the  county  of  Gallatin, 
one;  from  the  county  of  Green,  two;  from  the  counties  of 
Hopkins  and  Union,  one;  from* the  county  of  Hardin,  two; 
froin  the  county  of  Harrison,  two;  from  the  county  of  Henry, 
one;  front  the  county  of  Henderson,  one;  froito  the  county  of 
Je^erson,  two;  from  the  county  of  Jessamine,  one;  from  the 
county  of  Knox,  one;  from  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rock- 
castle, two;  from  the  county  of  Logan,  two;  froni  the  county 
pf  Livingston,  one;  from  the  county  of  Mercer,  two;  from  the 
county  of  Ms^dison,  three ;  from  the  county  of  Muhlenberg,  one ; 
from  the  counties  of  Montgonfiery  and  Estill,  two;  (tqw  the 
county  of  Mason,  two j  from  the  county  of  Nelson,  three; 
from  the  county  of  Nicholas,  one;  from  the  county  of  Ohio, 
pne;   from  the  county  of  Pulaski,  one;  from  the  county  of 
f^endleton,  one ;  from  the  county  of  Scott,  two ;  from  the  coua^ 
^  of  Shelby,  thr^;  from  the  county  of  Woodford,  two;  from 
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tHe  county  of  Warren,  two;  from  the  county  of  Wayne,  one; 
from  the  county  of  Washington,  three." 

'*An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  the  law 
respecting  cut  money.' "  The  fourth  section  of  the. amended 
axrt  was  repealed.  That  enacted,  that  cut  money  should  not' 
be  received  into  the  treasury  after  the  1st  of  April,  1812. 
The  present  act  authorized  its  reception  hy  weighty  for  three 
years  from  its  passage. 

The  law  for  taking  in  lists  of  taxable  property,  was  again 
annended.  The  amendatory  act  has  only  six  sections;  which 
principally  relate  to  the  duty  of  the  commissioners,  requiring 
them,  among  other;  things,  to  call  on  widows  and  infirm  per- 
sons, for  their  lists— while  the  rest  of  the  people,  are  to  meet, 
or  c?ill  upon  them;  subject  to  a  fine  upon  his  report  to  the 
county  court,  in  case  of  failure. 

The  revenue  of  the  year,  still  on  the  increase,  found  the 
consumption  equal  to  its  product:  expenditures  may  be  set 
down  at  something  less  than  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  the 
fruits  of  General  Wayne's  victory  and  of  Jay's  treaty,  the  war 
was  roused  again,  in  October  and  November,  1 81 1,  by  General 
Harrison.  This  gentleman,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  son 
of  onfe  of  her  former  governors,  became  when  young  an  ensign 
in  the  army,  and  a  member  of  General  Wayne's  family.  Pos- 
sessing a  versatile  genius,  he  passed  with  much  facility  into 
the  confidence  of  General  Wilkinson,  who  served  with  and  suc- 
ceeded Wayne;  although  the  two  were  in  the  relation  of  ene- 
mies in  fact,  and  opposites  in  character.  Harrison,  in  the  sequeh 
holding  various  military  situations  from  time  to  time  in  the  fron- 
tier territories,  was  made  governor  of  Indiana,  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  commissioner  of  the  United  Stated  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  Indian  lands.  Ofiices  which,  it  is  believed, 
should  never  be  united;  because  they  ar/e  but  too  subject  to 
minister  to  each  other's  abuse.  The  governor  holds  the  milita* 
ry  power;  the  superintendent  pays  pensions,  or  annuities;  the 
commissioner,  by  treaty,  creates  the^,  and  stipulates  payment 
in  money,  clothes,  ammunition,  &.C.:  creating  thus,  a  circle, 
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on  which  he  may  take  the  rounds;  and  on  different  points  of 
which,  he  may  accumulate,  or  dissipate,  the  objects  of  his  pas- 
sions, for  war,  avarice,  or  debauch,  as  they  sliall  happen  to 
preponderate,  and  opportunities  present  themselves. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  the  war  of  t8t  1  was  fermenting  in 
the  remnants  of  dissatisfaction,  which  ensued  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  from  that  time;  and  that  if  General  Harrison  had 
not  commenced  it,  the  Indians  would.  Besides  that  this  asser- 
tion, if  made,  has  no  evidence  adequate  Jto  a  rational  support 
twhen  applied  to  the  war  of  1811,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Indians  bad  been  made  easy  as  to  the  only  circumstance  about 
which  they  had  expressed  discontent;  their  independence  as 
nations;  which  was  apparently  implicated  by  that  treaty* — 
The  project  of  a  general  confederacy  among  them  not  to  sell 
any  more  land  by  partial  treaties,  nor  without  the  consent  of 
the  confederation,  had  not  offensive  war  for  its  object;  al- 
though re^tance  to  encroachment,  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
its  primary  principles. 

In  any  other  than  Indians,  an  idea  so  worthy  of  the  most  ar- 
dent patriotism,  and  of  the  most  enlightened  policy,  would  have 
merited  a  prompt  adoption,  and  should  have  conferred  immor^ 
tality  on  its  author*  it  is  sometimes  a  resource  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  Had  it  been  reduced  to  practice  by  the 
Grecian  states,  they  could  not  have  been  enslaved  by  Philltp-— 
while  the  United  Statesi^  now  the  rival .  of  imperial  crowns, 
without  its  fraternising  ii^uence,  would  still  have  been  Bri« 
tish  colonies.  To  civilized  Americans,  to  all  weak  nations,  the 
principle  of feda*al  unions  where  consolidation  cannot  be  adnut- 
ted,  i§  a  prizeof  inestimable  value;  and  to  be  realized  if  prac- 
ticable. 

It  has  often  been  ^aid,  that  the  Indian^  had  been  stimulated, 
and  prepared  for  war,  by  the  British,  and  that  General  Har- 
rison only  anticipated  the  blow. 

Justice  requires  that  truth  only,  should  be  told,  or  believed. 
That  the  British  expected  the  United  States  to  declare  war 
against  them  for  some  time  before  it  was  done,  and  in  that 
event  intended  to  employ  the  Indians,  ace  facts  not  to  be  ques* 
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ted, require  proof: — not  that  there  i?  supposed  to  be  any 
thing  in  their  morality  to  render  it  questionable,  but  an  invin- 
cible objection  to  it  is  found  in- their  interests  at  the  time;  as 
connected  with  their  European  war^,  and  their  weakness  on 
the  American  continent* 

The  saqfie  sense  of  weakness,  without  doubt,  induced  thenn 
to  engage  the  Indians  in  case  of  hostilities.  Nor  does  any  de* 
clamation  on  the  side  of  the  United  States'  government,  com- 
peiisate  for  the  folly  of  making  war  on  those  Indians,  in  advance, 
rather  than  ponciliating  theno;  and  even  holding  out  to  them 
the  idea  of  employment,  in  case  of  war  with  Great  Britain. 
If  the  United  States  wanted  the  hunaanity  to  restrain  them 
franri carrying  war,  (its  consequences  were  not  to  be  restrained,) 
into  a  dependent,  but  unoffending  territory,  they  can  mferit  but 
little  credit  with  the  man  of  reflection,  for  omitting,  or  in  the 
first  instance,  refusing,  to  engage  the  Indians  in  the  field,  in  the 
event  of  war.  Besides,  knowing  that  the  British  had  more  in- 
terest and  influence  among  the  Indians,  tban  they  had;  the 
party  in  power  might  cautioosty  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  censuring  a  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British,  which 
was  to  give  them  credit  with  their  adherents  in  proportion  as 
they  had  abstained  from  both  the  exainple  and  imitation  of 
their  opponents,  at  whatever  loss. 

Not,  however,  to  forestall  the  subject,  bbt  care  fully  to  attend 
to  the  facts,  which  are  known;  it  is  to  be  stated^  that  the  first 
human  blood  spilt  after  the  peace  of  1795,  between  the  par- 
tiee  to  this  war,  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  one,  or  more 
Indians,  killed  within  the  present  state  of  Indiana,  bj  a  party 
from  Breckenridge  count)',  in  1 806  or  7:  about  which  a  prose* 
cution  was  attempted  by  the  attorney  for  thcf  United  States. 

A  rescue,  after  arrest,  bfeing  eflfected,  a  prosecution  was  also 
commenced  against  those  concerned,  for  that;  but  afterward* 
dismissed,  for  want  of  law  to  support  it,  as  it  was  thought,  by 
an  order  from  the  attorney  general,  communing  with  President 
Jefferson,  who  sanctioned  the  noli  proseqiiu 

If  there  was  any  instance  before  this,  of  an  Indian's  killing 
any  white  person^it  is  thought  not  to  have  gotten  into  print,  the 
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receptacle  for  such' things:  nor  is  any  tradition  of  the  faclno^ 
recollected.  The  peace,  certainty  was  not  violated  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  or  it  wonid  have  been  known,  and  'recorded* 

To  turn  a  little  back — In  1809,  Governor  Harrison  held  a 
treaty  with  the  Delawnres,  Miamies,  and  Potawatomies^  from 
whom  he  purchased  for  the  United  States,  a  large  territory 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river 
for  sixty  miles  above  Vincennes.  Previous  to  this  time,  and 
for  about  one  year,  the  Prophet^  a  chief  of  the  Shawanee  tribe^ 
and  brother  to  Tecumseh,  had  led  a  band,  or  colony,  of  several 
hundred  men,  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Wabash,  opposite  Tip- 
pecanoe, where  they  were  settled,  and  living,  when  the 
aforesaid  treaty  was  concluded  at  fort  Wayne#  And  although 
this  carried  the  territorial  line  within  about  thirty  miles  of  the 
Prophet's  town,  he  had  not  been  invited  to  the  treaty. 

It  is  not  asserted,  that  Governor  Harrison,  was  bound  to  no^ 
tice,  and  respect  his  occupancy,  his  hunting  grounds,  or  the 
boundary  claimed  by  him.  Nor  will  it  be  insisted,  that  the 
Prophet,  and  his  adherents,  were  bound  to  preserve  their  ref- 
spect,  or  good  temper,  towards  Governor  Harrison.  It  is  noi 
always  that  little  men  are  insensible  to  the  slights  and  disre- 
spect put  upon  them  by  the  gi-eat  man.  Nor  is  feeling  of  this 
nature  less  acute  in  the  unlettered  man  of  the  forest,  who  has 
been  elevated  to  command,  than  in  the  more  polished  citizen, 
under  similar  circumstances.  Could  Governor  Harrison  have 
seen  his  equal  in  the  Prophet,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  res- 
pected his  rights,  both  territorial  and  magisterial;  but,  thought 
weak,  he  was  treated  with  inattention,  if  not  with  disrespect. 

What  must  have  also  heightened  the  chagrin  resulting  from 
these  transactions,  in  both  the  brothers,  is,  that  even  Tecum- 
seh was  not  at  thfe  treaty,  and  that  it  was  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  grand  principle  of  uni6n,  and  common  property; 
which  they  had  both  embraced  with  the  utmost  fervour,  and 
were  exerting,  each  in  his  own  way,  the  full  force  of  bis  ge?* 
nius  to  effectuate. 

Very  soon  after  this  treaty  was  made,  the  discontents  of  both 
Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  were  openly  and  repeatedly  ut- 
tered.   Their  experience  gould  but  teach  themj  that  wbeu 
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fedutidariei  were  6nce  prescribed  to  the  wlwAe people,  thejr  We^^ ' 
soon  filled.ttp^  attd  then  pi^eased  to^  be  emi  )j:tfed^  or  soon  over* 
leaped*  Tbejn  could  but  appf-ebeitd,  that  thejr  would  in  a 
sfao#t  thne  have  the  Long  Knife  for  their  tieigbbouts^  or  be 
cdtipeiled  to  removfe  again^  as  they  had  previously  been  front 
Greetiville*  While  the  Utmost  uneasiness  and  discontent  were 
observed  to  pefvade  their  councits^ 

By  t^ay  of  repelling  complaints^  Oovernor  Harrison  teiid,  Ht 
never  had  been  suggested^  thclt  they  could  plead  even  the  titli 
of  occupancy  to  the  lands" — which  however,  beibre  the  claim 
was  mad^,  as  he  had  twt  given  them  a  day  of  hearings  whei'ein  td 
Inake  it,  the  land  Was  conreyed,  by  fofnnal  instrument^  to  th^ 
'  United  States.  Notwithstanding  this  Very  fcogent  reason  of  the 
governor,  which  implies  a  statute  of  limitations,  and  as  much 
of  the  common  law  doctrines  of  disseisin  as  Teduraseh  or  the 
Prophet  may  be  supposed  to  know— but  Who  cannot  be  dis* 
graced  by  adhering  to  the  right  of  possession ;  as  that  is,  eveit 
at  common  law^  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  title,  the  keystone 
In  the  strch  of  conquest}  that  possession  they  had^  and  that 
should  have  been  respected*  When  did  not  possession  conSti« 
tute  Indian  title?  When  was  more  than  possession  evef  fe» 
quired  to. evidence  such  title?  unless  it  Was  by  Governor  Har- 
rison? What  records  of  courts  leet^  or  coorts  baron^  had  the 
Miamies,  to  produce  to  governor  liarrison^  whereby  to  esta* 
blish  their  right?  But  ^Hheir  property  had  been  acknowledged 
by  the  first  white  people." 

That  might  have  been  for  twenty  years,  and  twice  as  muchf 
.and  their  title  then,  not  a  year  old,  as(  good  a;s  it  was  the.daj^ 
before  the  Prophet  dispossessed  them.  For,  all  the  laW  learns 
ing  displayed  by  the  governor  on  this  subject  notwithstanding! 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  possession  of  the  Prophet  and 
his  tribe,  w^  not  the  possession  of  the  Miamies;  but  that  the 
possession,  being  In  the  case  th&sum  and  substance  of  right  and 
title,  was  in  the  nearest  hunters.  And  a  decisive  evidence  of 
it,  if  more  was  wanted^  is,  that  the  Miamies  remotistratedi 
and  the  Prophet  would  not  give  up— but  continued  to  hold)  at 
a  conquest,  if  you  please,  both  town  atid  co«ntry« 

VOL.  lU  N** 
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Tlie  just  and  opright  governor,  after  all)  that  none  shoulf 
liave  aught  agmnsl  biro^at  the  great  man's  pAlace,  or  ibe  lltUes 
man's  pen,  cites  Tecumseh  to  Yincennes,  his  own  stronghold^ 
to  make  known  his  claims;  and  mocks  him,  with  a  taunt,  that 
if  he  can  establish  his  claim  to  be  ^^good,"  his  honour  being  the 
judge,  he  shall  have  his  land,  or  an  equivalent*  An  equivalent!  t 
to  the  high-bom  soul  of  Tecumseh;  an  equivalent  for  a  coun- 
try ! ! !  The  governor  might  conceive  it !  Tecumseh  could  not. 
Hear  what  the  noble  savage  said,  when  in  audience : 

•*It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee*  My  forefathers  were  warriors ; 
>  their  son  is  a  warrior*  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence; 
frommy  tribe  I  take  nothing.  I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  for- 
tune; and.  oh!  tiiat  I  could  make  that  of  my  red  people,  and  of 
my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my  mind,  when  I 
think  of  the  Spirit  that  ruled  the  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Governor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and 
to  obliterate  the  landmark;  but  I  would  say  to  him,  Sir,  you 
have  permission  to  return  to  your  own  country.  Thejjeing 
^  ivithin,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me,  that  once,  nor  until 
lately,  there  was  no  white  men  on  this  continent;  that  it  then 
all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed 
on  it  by  tt»  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse 
it,  to  enjoy  its  productions,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race— 
_  cmcea  happy  race;  since  made  miserable  by  the  white  people; 
who  are  never  contented,  but  always  encroaching*  The  way, 
and  the  only  way,.to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the  red 
men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  right  in  the  land; 
IMS  it  was  at  first,  and  should  be  yet;  for  it  never  was  divided^ 
but  belongs  to  all,  for  the  use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a 
right  to  sell,^even  to  each  other,  much  less  to  strangers  ^  thos6 
who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less."  ^ 

He  said,  ^'That  the  white  people  have  no  right  to  take  the 
land  from  the  Indians;  because^  they  had  it  first,  it  is  theirs; 
they  may  sell,  but  all  must  join;  any  sale  not  made  by  all,  is 
not  vali^:  the  late  sale  is  bad;  it  was  made  by  apart  onlj:— 
part  do  not  Jknow  how  to  sell ;  it  requires  all,  to  make  a  bar- 
gain for  all.    That  aU  the  iped  men  had  equal  rights  to  the  ui^ 
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obcapied  laad;  that  the  right  of  occupancy,  was  as  good  in  one 
place  as  in  another;  that  there  could  not  be  two  occupation? 
in  the  same  ptace;  that  tie  first  excluded  all  others:  that  it- 
was  not  so  in  hunting,  or  travelling;  lor  there  the  same  ground 
would  serve  many,  as  they  might  follow  each  other  all  day: 
iMit  the  camp  is  stationary;  and  that  is  occupancy;  it  belongs 
to  the  first  who  sits  down  pn  his  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has 
thrown  upon  the  ground;,  and  till  he  leaves  it,  no  other  has  a 
right." 

And  having  thus  explained  his  right  tp  the  land  in  question, 
he  Seated  himself  among  his  warriors.  The  governor,^  thou^ 
self  constituted  judge,  rose,  and  made  reply.  He  said,>That 
the  Indians,  lilce  the  white  people^  were  divided  into  diflferent 
tribes^  or  nations^  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  never  intended  that 
thej  should  form  but  one  nation,  or  he  would  not  have  taught 
them  to  speak  different  languages,  which  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  understand  each  other; — and  that  the  Shawanees, 
who  emigrated  from  Georgia,  could  have  no  claims  to  the  lands 
on  the  Wabash,  which  had  been  occupied  far  beyond  the  me* 
mory  of  man,  by  the  Miamies^"  It  will  be  perceived^  that  this 
was  mere  evasion,,  and  no  refutation  of  the  claim  asserted  to  the 
land  by  Tecumseht  who  made  no  pretension  to  it  as  a  Shawar 
i2ee ;  but  as  an  Indian,  or  red  man^  by  occupancy^  or  actual  po8<» 
session;,  and  rather  on  behalf  of  the  whole  race,,than  of  any  par* 
ticular  nation.  The  governor,,  having  said  this  much,  sat.d<^wn, 
to  have  it  interpreted:  when  Tecumseb,  hearing  it  repeated  in 
his  own  language,. exclaimed^  ^4t  is  all  false;''  and  giving  a 
sign  to  hts^  warriors,  they  sprang  upon  their  feet,,  and  laid  their 
bands  on  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs.  A  large  concourse 
of  unarmed  citizens  attended  the  governor;  who,  expecting  an 
assault,  took  an  erect  posture,  and  seized  his  sword  to  defend 
himself:  a  pause  ensued.  An  officer  brought  up  an  armed 
party,  of  twelve  men,  who  had  been  posted  near  as  a  guard. 
The  governor  then  told  Tecumseh,.  that  **he  was  a  bad  man; 
that  he  would  have  no  further  talk  with  him;  that  he  must 
return  to  bis  camp,  and  set  out  for  bis  home  immediately.-  The 
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cm^rence  faeiog  tbtrt  abruptly  exided,  Tecumseb  leigurelji 
vitbdrew;  not  a  little  angry  witii  the  governor;  and  yet  even 
more  mortified,  by  a  conviction,  thai  \i%  own  behavioiir  was 
wrong.    That  night,  he  remained  in  his  camp-^wbik  1^  go* 
vemor  ordered  in  two  companies  of  militia,  to  aid  the  regulars^ 
outnumbered  by  the  Indians.    jSarly  next  ntarning  the  inter- 
preter was  sent  for  by  Tecumseb;  who  apologized  for  bis  past 
hebaviouis  and  requested  the  governor,  to  renew  the  confe* 
rence.     The  governor,  first  making  all  due  military  prepara* 
tions,  consented  to  receive  Tecum^ehy  and  his  attendants. 
The  leader, said,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  offering  violence; 
that  the  feint  was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  some  white  men, 
who  thought  the  governor  timid.    He  was  asked,  if  he  had  any 
etb«r  grounds  than  those  already  stated,  on  which  be  claimed 
ibe.  land  that  bad  been  sold  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  hy 
the  last  tvea,ty«     His  reply  was,  '^No  other.*'     Tne  governor, 
cletermined  not  to  allow  the  claim  in  any  shape  or  character, 
left  Tecumseb  to  infer  it,  by  asking  him,  if  he  was  resolved  to 
Hiake  war  if  the  land   was  not  relinquished  by  the  Umted 
States;  and  by  conjuring  him,  as  he  was  a  great  warrior,  not 
to  dissemble  his  intentions^     A  sarcastic  smile,  disclosed  an 
equal  contempt  for  the  compliment,  and  the  insinnation ;  which 
Was  inimediately  succeeded,  in  a  ton0  of  impressive  gravity, 
^}t  is  my  determination:  nor  will  I  give  rest  to  my  feet,  until 
i  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution.^^ 

Thus  ended  this  femous  session^  of  Governor  Harrison^s  pro^ 
Jecting,  And' it  may  be  said,  from  this  time,  each  side  cosr^ 
templated  war.  With  confidence  it  n^y  be  ^rmed,  that,  on 
the  part  of  Tecumseb,  war  was  suspended  in  bis  mind,  upon 
the  condition  of  his  acquiring  force  by  the  union  of  the  Indians, 
0r  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  On  the  part  of  General  Harrison,  thefft 
was  already  generated,  a  willingness  to  begin  hostilities,  should 
Tecumseh's  Indians,  under  the  ostensible  control  of  tbe  Pro- 
phet, refuse,  or  decline,  to  obey  his  dictation.  He  might  think 
«i}qh  a  course  right  in  a  political  point  of  view,  or  necessary  for 
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Hie  safety  of  the  frontiers;  he  had  even  manifested  some  pas- 
^iou  for  military  fame;  it  could  not  well  iail  to  add  to  J}oth  his 
patronage  and  emolument,  should  a  war  take  place.  It  js  not, 
therefore,  to  be  imagined,  that  the  governor  viewed  its  ap- 
proach with  any  desire  to  ward  it  oft  In  fact,  it  required  but 
little  more  to  be  done,  to  obtain  the  decision  of  ppace,  or  war; 
Bor  was  that  acquisition  very  long  suspended. 

It  did  not  depend  upon  the  mere  rumour  of  common  fame, 
but  was  asserted  in  well  written  documents,  that  his  honour, 
the  governor,  had  an  interest  in  a  store,  out  of  which  Indian  an* 
Buities  were  often  paid,  at  enormous  prices:  which  gave  much 
discontent;  but  which,  ensured  no  redress.  The  Indian,  but 
too  apt  to  confound  injustice  with  robbery,  might  even  lose 
his  good  temper,  as  he  felt  himself  deprived  of  his  clothing,  or 
other  expected  supplies,  or  discovered  them  to  be  of  bad  qual- 
ity, and  but  of  little  use,  altliough  delivered  to  him  at  a  high 
price. 

It  has  been  asserted,  in  so  many  words,  that  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  1811,  that  several  murders  were  committed — but 
no  name,  place,  or  date,  is  given.  And  while  this  affilFmation 
of  murder  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  may  possibly  be  true, 
it  is  confessed,  that  the  fact  would  have  been  rendered  the 
more  probable,  had  it  been  stated  with  more  circumstances. 
It  is  however  the  less  probable,  ^  the  assertion  was  not  accoi^ 
panied  by  any  account  of  a  demand  for  the  murderers,  but  only 
general  assertions  made  applicable  to  any  other  species  of  de^ 
predation:  while  it  is  said,  that  sl  militia  officer^  somewhat  more 
particular,  was  sent,  by  Governor  Harrison,  to  demand  horses^ 
that  were  stolen ;  and  which,  it  is  added,  were  not  surrendered. 
Besides,  it  was  asserted,  at  the  time  when  disputes  took  place 
at  Vincennes,  about  the  origin  of  the  war,  'Hhai  no  murder  had 
been  comrrdUed  by  the  Indians  on,  the  white  people j  previous  to  Go- 
verrm-  Harrison^  s  march  in  September  or  October  of  the  year  1811.'^  , 
And  certain  it  is,  that  previous  to  that  time,  it  was  not  said* 
nor  understood,  that  war  had  existed  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 
In  the  course  of  that  year,  it  was,  that  a  second  formal  inter- 
view took  place,  at  Vincennes,  between  Governor  Harrison 
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and  Tecumscb,  at  the  instance  of  the  latter;  when  ,eacb  was 
attended  by  his  warriors;  partially  amaed,  by  previous  ai* 
rangement.    Where,  under  the  denomination  of  szcfe  Arms,  the 
governor's  dragoons  carried  pistols  In  their  belts — at  the  sigU 
of  which,  it  was  thought,  that  Tecumsish  was  uneasy,  on  aaeet- 
ing  with  what  he  did  not  expect  to  see;  a  species  of  arms  of 
much  import,  and  for  which  he  had  no  equivalent — ^his  people 
havirig  left  their  firearms,  bringing  only  war  clubs,  tomahawks^ 
and  knives.     The  dragoons,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  their 
swords;  andUhese,  it  is  probable,  were  the  sirfc  arms  which 
Tecumseb  expected.     It  is  clear,  the  arming  was  une(}ttal — 
and  that  some  men.,  of  more  caution  and  less  i^rmness  than  Te* 
cumseh,  would  have  remonstrated  against  the  odds,   if  not 
against  the  deception.     The  conference,  howeter,  took  place 
between  the  rival  chiefs*     The  governor  complained  oidepr^- 
datioiis  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Tippecanoe;  the  refusal 
oil  their  part  to  give  satisfaction ;  and  the  accumulation o££Da:ce 
at  the  plac^,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  obliging  the^  United 
States  to  surrender  the  lands  obtained  by  the  last  treaty..  Te* 
cumseh,  in  his  answer,  dented  that  he  protected  depredators^, 
but  admitted,  and  vaunted  in  his  design  of  forming  all  the  na* 
tions  into  one  grand  confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the  encroachments  of  the  white  people,  upon  the  cotKjtry  com- 
mon to  the  red  people.     He  said,  "He  viewed  as  a  mighty  wc* 
/cr,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States,  of  buying  all  the 
land;  that  it  threatened  his  people,  as  a  high  flood,  ready 
to  burst  its  bounds,  and  cover  them  with  a  total  ruin.     ThattQ. 
stop  this  deluge,  he  was  trying  to  form  a  dantf  by  uniting  all  the 
tribes,  to  prevent  each  particular  one  from  selling  any  land  to 
the  white  people.     For,  said  he,  every  sale  opens  new  chan- 
nels to  the  approaching  inundation;  which,  in  time,  will  over- 
flow the  whole  country.     But  this  mighty  water  mu§t  be  re- 
sisted:  I  have  undertaken,  and  stand  bound  to  do  it.     I  go  to 
see  the  nations,  and  to  call  them  to  the  great  work — both  the 
old  men  and  the  young,  the  warrior  and  the  hunter.     And  if  . 
your  Great  Father,  who  sits  over  the  mountains,  drinking  his 
wine,  does  not  tell  ypu  to  give  up  the  Wabash  landj  he  wjU 
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^t>mpel  you,  and  me,  to  fight  for  it:  when  fountains  of  blood  will 
dow,  as  rivers  of  water  for  quantity.  You  shut  ydur  ears— 
yoa  hear  me  not:  lam  gone." 

If  Tecumseh  had  meditated  a  coup  de  main  on  Vincennes, 
as  some  have  suspected,  he  was  preveifted  by  the  vigilance  of 
Governor  Harrison. 

But  it  seems  more  consistent  with  his  character,  to  Impute 
his  visit  to  a^desire  of  making  another,  and  the  last  effort,  by 
negotiation,  to  obtain  a  retrocession  of  the  land :  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, he  was  not  ready  to  begin  the  war;  and  at  that  time, 
avowed  he  was  on  his  way  to  solicit  allies  and  confederates,  to 
his  grand  scheme  for  stopping  the  encroachments  of  the  white 
people  on  the  Indian  lands.  Tbe  importance  and  utility  of 
this  project  to  the  Indians,  had,  doubtless,  rendered  its  success 
probable  to  the  ardent  and  vigorous  mind  of  Tecumseh.  Peace 
he  preferred,  if  with  peace  the  land  could  be  recovered;  but  if 
not,  war,  as  an  alternative,  was  completely  embraced  in  his 
systenn  of  policy. 

While  at  Vincennes,  passing  near  Winnemack.and  pointing 
to  him,  '^There,"  says  Tecunjs^b,  "is  the  black  dog^  that  makes 
lies  and  tells  them,  to  cause  white  men  and  red  men,  to  hate 
each  other." 

This  Winnemack,  a  notorious  villain,  had  the  reputation  of 
Governor  Ifarrison's  confidence.  Through  his  agency,  stories 
of  the  intended  hostilities  of  the  Prophet,  could  rea(:h  fort 
Wayne,  Chicago,  Kaskaskias,  and  St.  Louis,  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  And  from  thence,  Governor  Harrison,  by  means  of  the 
dijBerent  agents,  would  of  course  receive  accounts  of  these  ru- 
mours, as  it  were,  almost  simultaneously.  It  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  conceal  the  intelligence;  the  effect  of  its  propagation, 
«n  the  public  feelings,  is  easily  conceivied — the  country  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  alarm.  This  is  thought  to  have  comported 
with  the  main  design. 

Tecumseh,  from  Vihcennes,  proceeded  on  his  mission  to  the 
southern  tribes;  and  after  visiting  the  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,he  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  pur- 
sued his  route  northwardly,  to  the  river  Dempins ;  and  thence 
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returned  to  the  Wabash,  the  next  year,  to  witness  and  deplete 
the  ruin  of  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  and  his  adherents.  He  htiA 
not  expected  it  from  Governor  Harrison  5  Tippecanoe  was  on 
the  land  of  the  red  people,  to  which  the  white  had  not  yet  mdde 
claim;  he  had  charged  his  people  not  to  begin  ft  war;  and  he 
had  not  been  present  to  direct  their  defence,  when  invaded. 
He  felt  the  injury;  none  could  feel  it  more:  he  felt  the  want 
of  forces;  tbe  strength  of  his  adversary;  and  that  which  see^^ 
f  d  lost  to  others,  their  country^  remained  to  him  the  dearest 
object  of  his  hope  and  confidence.  Its  fate  was  to  him  an  agony 
of  expectation. 

Governor  Harrison  had,  without  doiibt,  coeval  with  the  last 
conference  at  Vincennes,  adopted  definitively  his  line  of  con-* 
duct  in  relation  to  Tecumseh's  Indians.  A  war.  Was  contem- 
plated as  the  consequence,  and  embraced  within  the  design. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  means  to  effect  the  end,  to  alarm  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory,  as  a  medium  through  which  to  influence 
the  general  government;  whose  sanction  was  indispensable  to 
success  Nothing  was  of  easier  execution,  than  this  part  of 
the  scheme.  The  agency  of  Winnemack,  and  such  men,  wa« 
an  obvious  resort — exaggerations  were  common.  It  has  alrea- 
dy been  suggested,  that  no  murders,  by  these  Indians,  though 
there  might  have  been  by  Missouries,  h^d  been  committed — 
horses,  it  iS  admitted,  were  stolen;  or  found  in  th^  woods,  and 
carried  away  by  Indians.  It  was  not  unreasonable,  to  expect 
more  serious  depredations,  even  should  it  extend  to  murder. 
Caution  is  prudence;  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The 
governor  possessed  the  laudable  desire  of  being  thought  "the 
father  of  his  people;"  and  to  apprize  them  of  their  danger, 
while  he  shielded  them  from  it,  could  but  ensure  to  himself, 
their  confidence  and  eulogium?:  to  these  he  aspired* 

There  was,  soon  after  T^cumseh  went  to  the  south,  fresh 
alarms  spread  throughout  the  territory;  even  the  people  of 
Vincennes,  were  persuaded  to  be  afraidof  the  Tippecanoe  In- 
dians. To  relieve  them,  a  general  meeting  of  the  militia  was 
called,  certainly  with  the  approbation,  if  not  by  the  order  of 
the  governor.     This  meeting  being  furnished  with  the  appro^ 
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shouM  hear,  not  forgetting  the  necessary  compKineot^tothe 
governor — they  were  promptly  passed ;  and  without  loss  of  linie^ 
transmitted,  by  his  exeelleficy,  to  the  war  departhient  Thesa 
resolutions  were  aeconipanied  by  a  strong  remonstrance  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Tippecanoe,  who  were  styled  a  6awcK«i— 
and  possibly  v^ry  justly — who  should  ndt  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  frontiers.  These  proceedings j  had  tiie  most  entir4 
success,  with  the  cabinet  at  Washington. 

The  4th  regiment  of  United  States'  tr^ps,  then  postied  ok 
the  Ohio,  commanded  by  Colonel  Boyd,  was  ordered  to  Vin- 
cennes,  and  placed  under  Goverrior  Harrison;  who  wasalsi^ 
authorized  to  add  tb  the  fbrce^  by  calls  on  the  militia — to  take 
measures  of  defence — "and  as  a  last  resort,  to  remove  the  Pro- 
phet and  his  followers,  by  force.'*  It  is  useless  to  question  the 
|)ropriety  of  such  otder — then  let  it  pe^. 

From  the  moment  the  governor  received  these  instriictioBSt 
with  a  di^osition  for  war^  he  perceived  that  be  was  made  the 
master  of  the  public  p^ace.  His  next  step,  was  to  assemble 
bis  army — and  then^  to  teafch  against  Tippecanoe:  where  he 
was  to  negotiate  the  removal  of  a  nation,  or  by  extirpation^ 
•*pvnish  their  disobedience;"  His  pi-oclamation  of  the  intended 
enterprise,  drew  from  Kentucky^  some  <^  her  most  ardent  sons^ 
as  volunteers;  and  the  battle  of  the  7th  November,  1811^  be- 
came a  practical  commentary  on  the  governors  skill  in  diplo^ 
matics,  and  military  tactics. 

Minute  details  of  occurrences  out -of  Kentucky,  do  not  be- 
long to  this  history;  nor  Would  the  preceding  review  of  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  war,  form  a  part  of  it,  but  for  the 
share  take»  in  it  by  Kentuckians;  while  their  connexion  with 
the  governor,  afterwards  General  Harrison,  and  his  agency  ill 
producing  hostilities,  have  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  it;  which 
it  would  be  aifectatlon  to  deny,  and  injustice  to  Withhold;  and 
in  which  his  subsequent  transactions  will  keep  him,  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  most  efficient  characters  in  the 
exhibition.  Of  the  few  Kentuckians  in  the  action,  which  wan 
fought  in  the  night,  with  lingular  bravery,  and  considerable 
VOL.  n.  *  G** 
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loss,  the  0M>8t  distinguished  for  talents,  and  a  promise  of  futum 
greatness,  was  Joseph  H*  Daveiss,  who  died  the  next  day  of 
bit  wounds.  Colonel  Owen,  was  killed  in  action-^and  proba* 
bly  one  or  two  other  Kentucky  v(dant^ers,  who  are  not  known. 

Of  Colonel  Daveiss,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  onaission 
not  to  say  more.  The  varied  expression  of  regret  which  burst 
upon  the  public  eye,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  elegy  and  eulogium, 
gave  ample  testimony  of  the  impression  which  the  splendour  of 
his  talents,  and  the  elevation  of  his  character,  had  made  on  the 
hearts  of  his  associates;  while  the  grateful  reception  of  them  by 
the  pubKc,  gave  demonstration  of  the  admiration  and  esteem 
in  which  their  subject  was  held.  Says  one :  *' Among  those  who 
are  reported  to  have  fallen  in  the  late  engagement,  is  Joseph 
Hamilton  Ikaeiss^  Esquire.  Influenced  by  a  love  of  country, 
and  an  ardoor  for  military  service,  he  joined  the  troops-  under 
Harrison  as  a  volunteer.  The  governor  gave  him  the  com- 
mand-^ the  cavalry.  His  person  was  of  the  happiest  cast — 
Nature  had  stamped  "the  man,"  throughout  his  whole  contour. 
In  his  bodily  conformation,  she  had  been  bountiful;  in  the  con- 
texture of  his  mind,  and  all  its  attributes^  she  had  been  prodi- 
gal. He  had  improved  her  gifts.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion: but  he  was  more  than  a  lawyer;  he  was  a  statesman,  and 
a  jiero.  Rich  in  all  the  learning  of  both,  he  was  well  qualified 
for  either:  but  the  propensity  of  his  mind  was  strongly  to  the 
military  life.  He  had  indulged  that  propensity,  and  formed 
himself  for  that  life  upon  the  best  models  of  ancient  and  modem 
times:  he  could  not,  therefore,  but  be  well  qualified  for  the 
station  in  which  he  was  placed." 

Again:  **In  the  fall  of  Colonel  Daveiss,  the  nation  has  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss.  We  may  truly  say,  in  the  language 
of  an  ancient  people,  *A  great  man  has  this  day  fallen  in  Israel.^ 
With  him,  alas!  fell  many  brave  men,  whose  loss  will  be  exten- 
sively and  lastingly  deplored  by  their  friends  and  their  country." 

Says  another,  bis  companion  in  arms:  "We  have  lost!— how 
shall  I  express  it  without  rending  the  heart  unable  to  support 
the  shock? — the  excellent — the  brave — I  may  say  the  great 
Colonel  Daveiss  is  no  more.    The  late  engagement  of  Governor 
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Harrison,  has  proved  fatal  to  many  w&o  followed  this  great  an4 
inestimable  man.'* 

Of  the  various' elegiac  poems  produced  by  the  death  of  Coh 
Daveiss,  and  dedicated  to  his  memory,  H  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  one  was  from  the  hand  of  the  reverend  Bishop  Badin» 
In  another,  the  colonel  was  compared  to  Epamincmdas,  illus* 
trated  by  the  following  note,  viz:  "Each  in- their  spirit  and  for« 
tune  was  great;  both  born  poor,. both  learned^ boA brave,  both 
mortally  wounded  in  an  heroic  exertion  to  turn  the  doubtful 
scale  of  contest  in  favour  of  his  own  party,  both  lived  to  see  it 
effected;  and  both  died  childless,,  exulting  in  the  glory  of  their 
country.'' 

The  governor  had  now  tasted  of  victory,  sweetened  with 
blood ;  which  appeared  to  sharpen  his  appetite  for  more.  His 
vanity  more  than  fermented^  it  blubbered  over;  the  country 
was  filled  with  his  letters — and  the  press  teemed  with  his  ac-* 
counts  of  the  battle;  in  which  he  sometimes  forgot  to  be  con- 
sistent* 

Yet,  all  this  would  have  been  pardonable,  had  it  not  appear^ 
ed,.  that  in  seeking  to  justify  himself,  for  beginning  the  war^  his 
further  aim  was  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,^nd  to  mis* 
lead  their  judgments,  in  a  most  critical  period  of&e  diplomatic 
contest  with  Great  Britain;  by  representing  the  Indiana  as  act* 
ing  under  British  mfluence,  in  committing  depredations  on  the 
AmerSeaa  citizens,  an4  giving  out,  asan-  evidence,  that  they 
were  svpplied  with  "British  muskets,  and  glazed  powder"*— 
when  it  was  a  notorrous  fact  at  Y incennes,  that  they  had  been 
supplied  wUh  similar  powder^  at  that  place,  with  the  gover- 
nor's express  permission.  Besides,  they  had  the  right  tabuy 
their  firearms,  and  ammunition,  wherever  they  pleased,  as  well 
as  in  the  store  kept  by  the  governor's  partners.  A  continuance- 
and  extension,  of  the  Indian  war,  were  but  the  necessary  conse- 
quences, of  these  dispositions.  While  it  is  believed,  that  nei- 
ther truth,  justice,  nor  the  public  good,  were  promoted  by  them. 
War,  should  ever  be  avoided,  and  detested,  when  unnecessary. 
'Those  of  aggression  are  seldom  otherwise.  But  the  weak,  are 
ever  to  be  a  prey  to  the  strong;  the  ignorant,  to  the  artful. 
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Cottkt  Tecumseh  btv^  wrUtei^  as  well  as  Governor  Harrisoi^ 
bigtory  might  convey  th^  whole  truth  to  posterity:  at  present 
^t  is  defective. 

A  piiocipal  point  in  this  n^rnitiveihas  been,  to  ascertain  the 
teal  aggre$3or  in  this  wari  as  being  equally,  necessary  to  ibrn^ 
a  right  estimate  of  personal  character,  as  of  public  jusiice: 
^nd,  if  possible,  tp  inspire  circnrinspection,  in  both  governors^ 
find  the  goyerned>  of  every  degf ee  in  th^  United  States-,  in* 
Vidving  Kentucky,  in  all  ful;ure  occurrences  of  the  kin4* 

It  is  not  aupposed,  thiat  the  United  States  should  have  yielded 
|6  the  doctrines  advaiiced  by  Tecamsefa,  and  surrendered  the 
kind  claimed,  because  all  the  Indians,  or  even  a  majority  of^ 
ibem,^bajd  not  agreed  to  the  $a^.  On  the  contrary,  the  utter 
impracticability'  of  the  proposition,^  renders  it  inadmissible, 
ifel,  at  the  saeo^  time^  a  war^  depending  upon  th^  previous 
fHioptim  6f  the  prefect  by  all  the  tribes,  poald  not  be  appre* 
bended  as  imounent.'  Tec^mseb's  absence  was  suspensive  o( 
hostiliti^}  and  a  propf  that  he  did  not  intend  its  speedy  com^ 
nencement. 

It  is  not,,  however,  to  be  imagined^  that  eyen  a.  strong  nation, 
is  bound  by  any  ties  pf  forbearance  to  await  an  actual  blow,i 
from^  a  weal(  one;  when  it  has  certain  information^  ths^t  a  de- 
termination  is  formed  to  strike  at  a  given  time,  or  on^  certain 
event,^  near  a|  hand*  But  it  is  contended,  that  a  great  state 
^on^tsintly  encroaching  upon  one  that  is  «Epall,  and  whc^e  very 
^cinity  is  dangerous  to  such  small  state^i  <:an  never  be  justifia- 
ble intmaiki^ng  war,^  until  after  proof  of  hostile  aggression^  re* 
Ittsed  to  be  redressed  upon  proper  application,  in  a  {>eaceable 
way.'  That  9ny  other  coarse,  and  espepially  that  adopted  by 
Governor  fiarrison,  implies  the  Tight,  jmd  bears  the  meiansof 
fxtirpatiofn.    A  principle,  as  dptestable,  as  savs^ism  itself. 

It  is  pei^eived^  m  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Ihe  United 
States,  that  as  if  ashamed  of  what  was  done,  and  cause  they 
had^the  4th  reginient  vraa  recadled?  and  Govekmor  Harri^od 
left  to  sustain  the  war  he  had  created,  with;  bis  militia,  and 
^ipon  his  own  re^onsibility.^  For  although  the  Indians  manir  * 
fested  their  j^nse  of  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been 
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placed,  by  continuing  the  war,  early  in  the  spring,  1812,  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  so  that  they  had  taken  twenty,  or 
more  scalps,  before  the  1st  of  June,  and'  returned  to  Tippe- 
canoe, where  they  commenced  raising  corn,  yet  the  governor 
was  reftised  the  order  of  the  war  office,  to  his  proposal  ^for 
raising  a  mounted  corps,  with  which  again  to  assail  them.^'  In 
this  situation,  the  governor,  naturally  loquacious,  and  pressed 
by  his  citizens  for  protection,  not  only  filled  his  own  territory, 
but  Kentucky  and  the  neighbouring  states,  with  his  cries  of 
ganger,  battle,  or  murder!  The  Kentuckians,  more  attentive 
to  the  voice  of  distress,  than  the  laws  of  their  country,  volun- 
teered to  the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Anthony  Crockett,  and  Captain  John  Arnold, 
and  were  marched  to  yincennes,  to  see  what  was  the  matter! 
And  ten  daya  after,  they  marched  hon^e  again,  tor  tell  they 
knew  not  what— leaving  the  governor  and  his  people,  in  the 
svds^  which  he  he  had  made  for  them  to  beat  into  bubbles. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tecumseh  appeared  at  fort  Wayne,  grave, 
dignified,  and  reserved;  he  adhered  to  his  former  opinions, 
which  were  briefly  expressed — ^and  he  let  fall  some  expres- 
sions in  relation  to  Governor  Jlarrison^  that  marked  his  sense 
of  injury,  with  a  feeling  of  resentment,  which  nothing  but  re- 
taliation could  abate.  He  requested  some  ammunition  for  his 
own  use,  from  the  commandant.  This  was  refused.  He  then 
said,  be  W<>u]d  go  to  his  B^tish  father,  who  would  not  deny 
hinv.  He  paused — appeared  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections — 
then  giving  ex:presston  to  his  countenance,  he  raised  the  war- 
whoop,  flourished  his  tomahawk,  and  departed ;  a  determined, 
but  magnanimous  foe*  If  some  of  the  means  lavished  upon 
Governor  Harrison,  had  been  employed  to  €ecure  the  friend- 
ship of  this  distinguished  Indian,  the  government  could  but 
^ve  foand  bim  useful. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


General  Harrison/ s  official  account  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanne"^ 
Impartial  examination  of  General  Harriwa's  conduct^  and  accmmts 
in  relation  to  the  said  battle— The  last  commundcation  of  Governor 
Scott  J  ^^c. 

[1 81 K]  The  accounts  of  battles,  always  interesting  to  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  to  nnen  of  military  science,  has  ever  teen  the 
i^vourite  theme  of  history,  and  cannot  be  omitted  in  this. 

While  it  must  be  supposed,  that  although  every  general  is 
not  a  historian, yet  when  he  assumes  the  office,  that  as  to  hinp- 
self  at  least,  he  has  done  no  wrong;  and  intending  to  exhibit  an 
examination  of  both  his  conduct,  and,  his  account  of  it,  whea 
it  was  fresh  in  its  laurels,  the  whole  of  both  wilh  be  pub- 
lished, rather  than  either  should  be  accused  of  partiaBty  l^  aa 
abridgment. 

They  follow  in  order,  and  will  serve  as  a  prologue  to  the 
general's  subsequent  achievements. 

^^Vincennesj  ISlh  JVovember^  1811, 
^^Sir:  In  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  did  myself  the  hon- 
our to  communicate  the  result  of  an  action  between  the  troops 
under  my  command  and  the  confederation  of  Indians  under  the 
control  of  the  Shawanee  Prophet.  I  had  previously  informed 
you  in  a  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  of  my  proceedings  previously 
to  my  arrival  at  the  Vermilion  river,  where  I  had  erected  a 
block-house  for  the  protection  of  the  boats  which  I  was  obliged 
t)  leave,  and  as  a  depository  for  our  heavy  baggage  and  such 
part  of  our  provisions  as  ^e  were  unable  to  transport  in  wag- 
ons. On  the  morning  of  the  3d  instant  I  commenced  my 
march  from  the  block-house.  The  Wabash  above  this  turning 
considerably  to  the  eastward,  I  was  obliged  in  order  to  avoid 
the  broken  and  wooden  country  which  borders  upon  it,  to 
change  my  course  to  the  westward  of  north,  to  gain  the  prai- 
ries which  lie  to  the  back  of  those  woods.  At  the  end  of  one 
day's  march,  I  was  enabled  to  take  the  proper  direction  (N.  E.) 
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which  brought  me  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  to  a  small  creek  at 
ahout  11  miles  from  the  Prophet's  town.     I  had  on  the  prece- 
ding day  avoided  the  dangeroQs  pass  of  Pine  creek  by  inclining 
a/ew  miles  to  the  left,  where  the  troops  and  wagons  were  cros- 
sed with  expedition  and  safety.     Our  route  on  the  6th  for  about 
six  miles  lay  through  prairie^  separated  by  small  points  of  woods. 
*'My  order  of  march  hitherto  had  been  similar,  to  that  used 
by  General  Wayne ;  that  is,  the  infantry  were  in  two  columns 
of  files  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  the  mounted  riflemen  and 
cavalry  in  front,  in  the  rear   and  on  the  flanks.     Where  the 
ground  was  unfavourable  for  the  action  of  cavalry  they  were 
placed  in  the  rear,  but  where  it  was  otherwise  they  wei'e  made 
to  exchange  positions  with  one  of  the  mounted  rifle  corps.    Un- 
derstanding that  the  last  four  miles  were  open  woods,  and  the 
probability  being  greater  that  we  should  be  attacked  in  front 
than  on  either  flank,  I  halted  at  that  distance  from  the  town  and 
formed  the  army  in  order  of  battle.     The  United  States'  in- 
fantry placed  in  the  centre,  two  companies  of  militia  infantry 
and  one  of  mounted  riflemen  on  each  flank,  formed  the  front 
line.     In  the  rear  of  this  line  was  placed  the  baggage  drawn 
ups as  compactly  as  possible;  and  immediately  behind  it  a  re- 
serve of  three  companies  of  militia  infantry.     The  cavalry 
formed  a  second  line  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  front  line,  and  a  company  of  mounted  riflemen, 
the  advanced  guard,  at  that  distance  in  front.    To  facilitate  the . 
inarch  the  whole  were  then  broken  off  in  short  columns  of  com- 
panies, a  situation  the  most  favourable  for  forming  in  order  of 
battle  with  facility  and  precision.     Our  march  was  slow  and 
cautious,  and  much  delayed  by  the  examinaticm  of  every  place 
which   seemed   calculated  for  an  ambuscade.      Indeed  the 
ground  was  for  somie  time  so  unfavourable,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  change  the  position  of  the  several  corps,  three  times  in  the 
distance  of  a  mile.     At  half  past  2  o'clock  we  passed  a  small 
creek,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and 
entered  an  open  wood,  when  th$  army  wag  halted  and  agaiu 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 
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^During  the  whble  of  the  last  day's  march,  parties  of  IndiahS 
were  constantly  about  as,  and  every  effort  was  made  by.  thiS 
interpreters  to  spea'k  to  them,  but  in  vain — new  attempts  of  the 
kind  were  now  made,  but  proving  equally  ineffectual,  a  Caip- 
tain  Dubois  of  the  spies  and  guides,  offering  to  go  with  a  flag 
to  the  town,  I  despatched  him  with  an  interpreter  to  request  a 
conference  with  the  Prophet — in  a  few  moments  a  message 
was  sent  by  Captain  Dubois,  to  inform  me  that  in  his  attempts 
to  advance,  the  •  Indians  appeared  in  both  his  flanks,  and  al- 
though he  had  spoken  to  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
they  refused  to  answer,  but  beckoned  to  him  to  go  forward^ 
and  constantly  endeavoured  to  cut  him  off  from  the  army.  Upon 
this  information,  I  recalled  the  captain,  and  determined  to  en- 
camp for  the  night,  and  take  some  other  measures  for  opening 
a  conference  with  the  Prophet,  Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  tra- 
cing the  lines  for  the  encampment,  Major  Daveiss,  who  com- 
manded the  dragoons,  came  to  inform  me  that  he  had  penetra- 
ted to  the  Indian  fields;  that  the  ground  was  entirely  open  and 
Pivourable — that  the  Indians  in  front  had  manifested  nothing 
but  hostility,  and  had  answered  every  attempt  to  bring  them 
to  a  parley,  with  contempt  and  insolence.  I  was  immediately 
jidvised  by  all  the  officers  around  me  to  move  forward.  A 
similar  wish  indeed  pervaded  all  the  army — it  was  drawn  up 
in  excellent  order,  and  every  man  appeared  eager  to  decide 
the  contest  immediately.  Being  informed  that  a  good  en- 
campment might  be  had  upon  the  Wabash,  I  yielded  to  what 
appeared  the  general  wish,  and  directed  the  troops  to  advance,  • 
taking  care  however  to  place  the  interpreters  in  the  front, 
with  directions  to  invite  a  conference  with  any  Indians  they 
might  meet  with.  We  had  not  advanced  above  four  hundred 
yards,  when  I  was  informed  that  three  Indians  had  approached 
the  advanced  guard,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  to  speak  to  me* 
I  found  upon  their  arrival,  that  one  of  them  wHs  a  man  in  great 
estimation  with  the  Prophet.  He  informed  me  that  the  chiefs 
were  much  surprised  at  my  advancing  upon  them  so  irapidly — 
that  they  were  given  to  understand  by  the  Delawares  and 
Miamies  whom  Ihad  sent  to  them  a  few  days  before,  that  Iwould 
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i^ot  advance  to  their  town,  until  I  had  received  an  answer  to 
tny  demands  made  through  them.  That  this  answer  had  been 
despatched  by  the  Potawatomie  chief,  Winnemack^  who  had 
accompanied  the  Miamies  and  Dela wares  on  their  return;  that 
they  had  left  the  Prophet's  town  two  days  before,  with  a  design 
to  meet  me,  but  had  unfortunately  taken  the  road  on  the  south 
si^e  of  the  Wabash.  I  answered,  that  I  had  no  intention  t>f 
attacking  them  iintil  I  discovered  that  they  would  not  comply 
with  the  demands  which  I  had  made— that  I  would  go  on  and 
encamp  at  the  Wabash,  and  in  the  morning  would  have  an  vor 
terview  with  the  Prophet  and  his  chiefs,  and  explain  to  them 
the  determination  of  the  President — 'that  in  the  mean  time  no 
hostilities  should  be  committed.  He  seemed  much  pleased 
with  this,  and  promised  that  it  should  be  observed  on  their 
part.  I  then  resumed  my  march;  we  struck  the  cultivated 
grounds  about  five  hundred  yards  below  the  town^  but  as  thes^ 
extended  to  the  bank  of  the  Wabash  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  an  encampment  which  was  provided  with  both  wood 
and  water.  My  guards  and  interpreters  being  still  with  the 
advanced  guard,  and  taking  the  direction  of  the  town,  the  army 
followed  and  had  advanced  within  about  150  yards^  when  50 
or  60  Indians  sallied  out  and  with  loud  exclamations,  called  to 
the  cavalry  arid  to  the  militia  infantry^  which  were  on  our  right 
flaflk,  to  halt.  1  immediately  advanced  to  the  front,  caused  the 
army  to  halt,  and  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  $ome  ot 
the  chiefs  to  come  to  me.  In  a  feW  moments  the  man  who  had 
been  with  me  before  made  his  appearance.  I  informed  him 
that  -my  object  for  the  present  was  io  procure  a  good  piece  of 
ground  to  encamp  on,  where  we  could  get  wood  and  water; 
he  informed  me  that  there  was  a  creek  to  the  northwest  which 
he  thought  would  suit  our  purpose.  I  ilnmediately  despatched 
two  officers  to  examine  it,  and  they  reported  that  the  situation 
was  excellent.  I  then  took  leave  of  the  chief,  and  a  mutual 
promise  was  again  maide  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  we 
could  have  an  interview  on  the  following  day.  I  found  the 
ground  destined  for  the  encampment  not  altogether  such  as  I 
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eoHld  iriib  it«— it  was  indeed  admirably  calculated  for  tbe  en* 
campment  of  regular  troops^  that  were  opposed  to  regulars^ 
bat  it  afforded  great  facility  to  tbe  approach  of  savages*  It 
was  a  piece  of  dry  oak  land,  rising  about  ten  feet  abore  the  le* 
Tel  of  a  marshy  prairie  in  front  (towards  tbe  Indian  town)  and 
neariy  twice  that  height  above  a  similar  prairie  in  the  rear^ 
fiirough  which  aud  near  to  this  bsank  ran  a  small  stream  clothed 
with  willows,  and  other  brushwood*  T6wards  the  left  flank 
this  bench  of  high  land  widened,  considerably^  but  became 
gradisally  narrower  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  right  flank,  terminated 
in  an  abrupt  point*  The  two  columns  of  infantry  occupied 
the  firoot  and  rear  of  this  ground  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  each  other  on  the  left  and  some- 
tiling  more  than  half  that  distance  on  the  right  flank — these 
flanks  were  filled  up,  tbe  first  by  two  companies  of  mountedi, 
riflemen  aoMyunting  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  un- 
der ttie  command  of  Majo^Qeneral  Wells,  of  tbe  Kentucky 
militia,  who  served  as  a  major;  the  other  by  Spencer's,  compa- 
ny of  mounted  riflemen,  which  amounted  to  eighty  men*  The 
ftront  line  was  composed  of  one  battalion  of  United  States'  in* 
faatry  under  the  command  of  Major  Floyd,  flanked  on  the 
light  by  two  companies  of  militia,  and  m  tbe  left  by  one  com- 
pany* Tbe  rear  line  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  United 
Stat^'  troops  under  the  command  of  Captain  Baen,  acting  as 
]kiajor,and  ibur  companies  of  militia  infentry  under  lieutenant- 
G<donel  Decker*  The  r^gt^lar  troops  of  this  tine  joined  the 
mounted  riflemen  under  General  Wells  on  the  left  flank,  and 
Colonel  DeckerV  battalion  formed  an  angle  with  Spencer's 
company  on  the  left. 

Two  troops  of  dragoons,  amounting  to  in  tbe  aggregilte  about 
sixty  men,  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  ieft  flank,  and 
Captain  Parke's  troop,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two,  in 
ttie  rear  of  the  front  line.  Our  order  of  encampment  varied 
Kttle  from  that  above  described,  excepting  when  some  pecu- 
Karitjr  of  the  ground  made  it  necessary.   For  a  night  attack  tb^ 
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order  of  encampment  was  the  order  of  battle,  and  each  man 
slept  immediately  opposite  to  his  post  in  the  line.    In  the  for- 
mation of  my  troops  I  used  a  single  r^nk,  or  what  is  called  In- 
dian file — ^because  in  Indian  warfare,  where  there  is  no  shock 
to  resist,  one  rank  is  nearly  as  good  as  two,  and  in  that  kind 
of  warfare  the  extension  of  line  is  a  matter  of  the  first  imipor- 
tance.    Raw  troops  also  manoeuvre  with  much  more  facility 
in  single  than  in  double  ranks.     It  was  my  constant  (iustom  to 
assemble  all  the  field  officers  at  my  tent  every  evening  by  sig- 
nal, to  give  th^m  the  watchword  and  their  instructions  for  the 
night — those  given  for  the  night  of  the  6th  were,  that  each 
corps  which  formed  a  part  of  the  exterior  line  of  the  encamp- 
ment, should  hold  its  own  ground  lintil  relieved.   The  dragoo^d 
were  directed  to  parade  dismounted  in  case  of  a  night  attack, 
with  their  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  de  reserve* 
The  camp  was  defended  by  two  captains'  guards,  consisting 
each  of  four  non-commissioned  officei^s  and  42  privates;  and  two 
gubalterna'  guards  of  twenty  non-commissioned  officers  and  prii* 
vates*    The  whole  under  the  command  of  a  field  officer  of  the 
day.     The  troops  were  regularly  called  up  an  hour  before 
day,  and  made  to  continue  under  arms  until  it  was  quite  ligfat« 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  I  bad  risen  at  a  quarter  after  four 
o'clock,  and  the  signal  for  calling  out  the  men  would  have  been 
given  in  two  minutes,  when  the  attack  commenced.    It  began 
on  our  left  flank — but  a  single  gon  was  fired  by  the  sentinels  or 
by  the  guard  in  that  direction,  which  made  not  the  least  resis* 
tance^  but  abandoi^ed  their  officer  and  fled  into  camp,  and  tb^ 
first  notice  which  the  troops  of  that  flank  had  of  the  danger, 
was  from  the  yells  of  the  savages  within  a  short  distance  of  the  . 
line — but  even  under  those  circumstances  the  men  were  not 
wanting  to  themselves  or  to  the  occasion.  Such  of  them  as  were 
awake,  or  were  easily  awakened^  seized  their  arms  and  took 
their  stations;  others  which  were  more  tardy,  bad  to  contend 
with  the  enemy  in  the  doors  of  their  tents.    The  ^iotm  first  feN 
upon  Captain  Barton's  company  of  the  4th  United  States'  regl- 
ment,  and  Captain  Geiger^s  company  of  mounted  riflemeo^ 
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which  formed  the  left  angle  of  the  rear  line.  The  fii'e  upon 
these  was  excessively  severe,  and  they  suffered  considerably 
before  relief  could  be  brought  to  them.  Some  few  Indians 
passed  into  the  encampment  near  the  angle,  and  one  or  two 
penetrated  to  some  distance  before  they  were  killed..  I  believe 
all  the  other  companies  were  under  arms  and  tolerably  formed 
before  they  were  fired  on.  The  morning  was  dark  and  cloudy; 
our  fires  afforded  a  partial  light,  which  if  it  gave  us  some  op-' 
portunity  of  taking  our  positions,  was  still  more  advantageous 
to  the  enemy,  affording  them  the  means  of  taking  a  surer  aim; 
they  were  therefore  extinguished  as  soon  as  possible.  Under 
all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  troops  (19-20ths  of 
wjiom  had  never  been  in  action  before)  behaved  in  a  manner 
that  can  never  be  too  much  applauded.  They  took  their  pla- 
ces without  noise  and  with  Jess  confusion  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  veterans  placed  in  a  similar  situation.  As  soon 
as  I  could  mount  my  horse,  I  rode  to  the  angle  that  was  attack-^ 
cd — I  found  that  Barton's  company  had  suffered  severely  and 
the  left  of  Geiger's  entirely  broken.  I  immediately  ordered 
Cook's  company  and  the  late  Capt.  Wentworth's,  under  Lieut. 
Peters,  to  he  brought  up  from  the  centre  of  the  rear  line, 
where  the  ground  was  much  more  defensible,  and  formed  across 
the  angle  in  support  of  Barton's  and  Geiger's.  My  attention 
was  there  engaged  by  a  heavy  firing  upon  the  left  of  the  front 
line,  where  were  stationed  the  small  company  of  United  States' 
riflemen  (then  however  armed  with  muskets)  and  the  companies 
of  Baen,  Snelling,  and  Prescott  of  the  4th  regiment.  I  found 
JUajor  Daveiss  forming  the  dragoons  in  the  rear  of  those  com- 
panies, and  understanding  that  the  heaviest  part  of  the  enemy's 
fire  proceeded  from  some  trees  about  fifteen  or  twenty  paces 
in  front  of  those  companies,  I  directed  the  major  to  dislodge 
them  with  a  part  of  the  dragoons.  Unfortunately  the  major'$ 
gallantry  determined  him  to  execute  the  order  with  a  smaller 
force  than  was  su^cient,  which  enabled  the  enemy  to  avoid 
him  in  front  and  attack  his  flanks.  The  major  was  mortally 
WQunded,  and  his  party  driven  bs^ck.    Th^  Indians  were  bow 
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ever  immediately  and  gallantly  dislodged  from  their  advanta- 
geous position,  by  Captain  Snelling  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany* In  the  coui'se  of  a  few  minutes  after  the  commencement 
of,  the  attack,  the  fire  extended  along  the  left  flank,  the 
whole  of  the  front,  the  right  flank^  and  part  of  the  rear  line. 
Uppn  Spencer's  mounted  riflemen,  and  the  right  of  War- 
wick's company,  which  was  posted  on  the  right  of  the  rear 
line,  it  was  excessively  severe:  Captain  Spencer,  and  his  first 
and  second  lieutenants,  were  killed,  and  Captain  Warwick  was 
mortally  wounded— 'those  companies  however  still  bravely 
maintaine,d  their  posts,  but  Spencer  had  suffered  so  severely, 
?ind  having  originally  too  much  ground  to  occupy,  I  reinforced 
them  with  Robb's  company  of  riflemen,  which  had  been  driven, 
or  by  mistake  ordered  from  their  position  on  the  left  flank, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and  filled  the  vacancy  that 
had  been  occupied  by  Robb  with  Prescott's  company  of  the  4th 
United  States'  regiment.  My  great  object  was  to  keep  the  lines 
entire,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking  into  the  camp  until 
daylight,  which  should  enable  me  to  make  a  general  and  effec- 
tual charge.  With  this  view,  I  had  reinforced  every  part  of 
the  line  that  had  suffered  much;  and  as  soon  as  the  approach 
of  morning  discovered  itself,  I  withdrew  from  the  front  line, 
Snelling's,  Posey's,  (under  Lieutenant  Albright,)  and  Scott's, 
and  from  the  rear  line,  Wilson's  companies,  and  drew  them  up 
upon  the  left  flank,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  ordered  Cook's  and 
Baen's  companies,  the  former  from  the  rear,  and  the  latter 
from  the  front  line,  to  reinforce  the  right  flank;  foreseeing 
that  at  these  points  the  enemy  would  make  their  last  efforts. 
Major  Wells,  who  commanded  on  tlie  left  flank,  not  knowing 
my  intentions  precisely,  had  taken  the  command  of  these  com- 
panies, had  charged  the  enemy  before  I  had  formed  the. body 
of  dragoons  with  which  I  meant  to  support  the  infantry;  a  small 
detachment  of  these  were,  however,  ready,  and  proved  amply 
sufficietit  for  the  purpose.  The  Indians  were  driven  by  the 
infantry,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  dragoons  pur- 
sued and  forced  them  into  a  marsh,  where  they  could  not  be 
followed.  Captain  Cook,  and  Lieutenant  Larebee  had,  agreea- 
bly to  mj{  order,  marched  their  companies  to  the  right  flank^ 
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had  formed  them  under  the  fire  of  the  enemj,  and  being  then 
joined  by  the  riflemen  of  that  flank,  had  charged  the  Indtans, 
killed  a  number,  and  put  the  rest  to  a  precipitate  flight.  A  fa- 
vourable opportunity  was  here  offered,  to  pursue  the  enemy 
with  dragoons,  but  being  engaged  at  that  time  on  the  other 
flank,  I  did  not  observe  it,  until  it  was  too  late. 

^^I  have  thus,  sir,  given  you  the  particulars  of  an  action,  which 
was  certainly  maintained  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  per- 
severance, by  both  parties.  The  Indians,  manifested  a  fero* 
city  uncommon,  even  with  them — to  their  savage  fury  our 
troops  opposed  that  cool,  and  deliberate  valour,  which  ischa* 
racteristic  of  the  christian  soldier. 

.'^The  naost  pleasing  part  of  my  duty,  (that  of  naming  to  you 
the  corps, and  individuals,  who  particularly  distinguished  them* 
selves,)  is  yet  to  he  performed.  There  is,  however,  consider- 
able difficulty  in  it — where  merit  was  so  common,  it  is  ahnost 
impossible  to  discriimnate. 

'^The  whole  of  the  infantry  formed  a  small  brigade,  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  Colonel  Boyd.  The  colonel  through- 
chit  the  action,  manifested  equal  zeal  and  bravery,  in  carrying 
into  execution  my  orders,  in  keeping  the  men  to  their  posts, 
and  exhorting  them  to  fight  with  valour.  His  brigade-major 
Clark,  and  bis  aid-de*camp  Gqorge  Croghan,  Esq.  were  sdso 
very  serviceably  employed.  Colonel  Joseph  Bartholomew,  a 
very  valuable  officer,  commanded  under  Colonel  Boyd,  the 
militia  infantry;  he  was  wounded  early  in  the  action,  and  hi^ 
services  lost  to  me.  Major  G.  R.  C.  Floyd,  the  senior  of  the 
4th  United  States'  regiment,  commanded  immediately  the  bat* 
talion  of  that  regiment,  which  was  in  the  front  line;  his  con. 
duct  during  the  action,  was  entirely  to  my  satisfetction.  Lieu'- 
tenant-Colonel  Decker,  who  comma^nded  the  battalion  of  mili- 
tia on  the  right  of  the  rear  line,  preserved  his  command  ia 
good  order;  be  was,  however,  but  partially  att^eked.  I. have 
before  mentioned  to  you,  that  Major-General  Wells,  of  the 
4th  division  of  Kentucky  militia,  acted  under  my  command  as 
a  major,  at  the  head  of  two  companies  of  mounted  volunteers; 
the  general  maintained  the  fame  which  he  had  already  acquired, 
in  almost  every  campaign,  and  in  almost  every  batfle  which  has 
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been  foagbt  with  the  Indians  since  the  settlement  of  Kentucky. 
Of  the  several  corpF,  the  4th  United  States'  regiment,  and  two 
small  companies  attached  to  it,  were  certainly  the  most  con« 
ftpicttous  for  undaunted  valour*  The  companies  commanded 
by  Captains,  Cook,  SneHing,  and  Barton;  Lieutenants,  Lare< 
bee, .  Peters,  and  Hawkins,  were  placed  in  situations  where 
they  could  repder  most  service,  and  encounter  most  danger; 
and  those  officers  eminently  distinguished  themselves.  Cap 
tains  Prescott,  and  Brown,  performed  their  duty  also,  entirely 
to  my  satisfaction;  as  did  Posey's  company  of  the  7th  regi- 
ment, headed  by  Lieutenant  Albright.  In  short,  sir,  they  sup- 
ported the  fame  of  American  regulars,  and  I  have  never  beard 
that  a  single  individual  was  Ibund  out  of  the  line  of  his  duty. 
Several  of  the  militia  companies,  were  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
tbe  regulars.  Spencer's,  Geiger's,  and  Warwick's,  maintained 
their  posts  amidst  a  rtionstrous  carnage;  as  indeed  did  Robb's, 
after  it  Was  posted  on  the  left  flank;  its  loss  of  men,  (17  killed 
and  wounded,)  and  keeping  its  ground,  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  firmness.  Wilson's,  and  Scott's  companies,  charged 
with  the  regular  troops,  and  proved  themselves  worthy  of  doing 
80;  Norris's  company,  also,  behaved  well;  Hargrove's,  and 
Wilkins'  company,  were  placed  in  a  situation,  where  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  or  I  am  satisfied 
they  Would  have  done  it*  This  was  the  case  with  the  squad- 
ron of  dragoons,  also.  After  Major  Daveiss  had  received  his 
Wound,  knowing  it  to  be  mortal,  !  promoted  Captain  Parke  to 
the  nprnjority,  than  wlM>m,  there  is  no  better  officer. 

*^My  two  aid-de-camps.  Majors  Hurst  and  Taylor,  with  Lieut. 
Adams  of  the  4th  regiment,  the  adjutant  of  the  troops,  affbr* 
cled  me  the  most  essential  aid,  as  well  in  the  action,  as  through- 
out the  campaign. 

"The  arrangements  of  Captain  Pratt,  in  the  quartermaster's 
department,  were  highly  judicious,  and  his  exertions  on  all  oc«' 
casions,  particularly  in  bringing  off  the  wounded,  deserve  my 
warmest  thanks.  But  in  giving  merited  praise  to  the  living, 
let  me  not  forget  the  gallant  dead.  Colonel  Abraham  Owen, 
commandant  of  the  1 8th  Kentucky  regiment,  joined  me  a  few 
days  before  the  action,  as  a  private  in  Captain  Geiger's  corn- 
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pany;  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  volunteer  aid-de-catn|j 
to  me;  he  fell  in  the  action.  The  representatives  of  his  state^ 
will  inform  you  that  she  possessed  not  a  better  citizen,  nor  a 
braver  man.^  Major  Joseph  H.  Daveiss,  was  known  as  an  able 
lawyer  and  a  great  orator;  he  joined  me  as  a  private  volunteer, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  that  corps,  was 
appointed  to  command  the  3d  troop  of  dragoons.  His  con- 
duct in  that  capacity  justified  their  choice;  never  was  there  an 
officer  possessed  of  more  ardour  and  zeal,  to  discharge  his  du- 
ties with  propriety;  and  never  one^  who  would  have  encoun- 
tered greater  danger  to  purchase  military  fame.  Captain 
Baen,  of  the  4th  United  States'  regiment,  was  killed  early  in 
the  action;  he  was  unquestionably  a  good  officer,  and  valiant 
soldier.  Captains,  Spencer  and  Warwick,  arid  Lieutenants^ 
McMahon  and  Berry,  were  all  my  particular  friends;  I  have 
ever  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  valour,  and  I  was  not 
deceived.  Spencer  was  wounded  in  the  head— he  exhorted 
his  men  to  fight  valiantly — ^he  was  shot  through  both  thighs, 
and  fell  ystlW  continuing  to  encourage  them — he  was  raised  up, 
and  received  a  ball  through  his  body,  which  put  an  immediate 
end  to  his  existence.  Warwick,  was  shot  immediately  through 
the  body;  being  taken  to  the  surgery  to  be  dressed,  a&  soon 
as  it  was  over,  (being  a  man  of  great  bodily  vigour,  and  still 
able  to  walk,)  he  insisted  upon  going  back  to  head  his  company, 
although  it  was  evident  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

"All  these  gentlemen,  sir,  Captain  Baen  excepted,  have  left 
wives,  and  five  of  them  large  families  of  children;  this  is  the 
case  too,  with  many  of  the  privates  among  the  militia,  who  fell 
in  the  action,  or  who  have  died  since  of  their  wounds.  Will 
the  bounty  of  their  country  be  withheld  from  their  helpless  or- 
phans— many  of  whom  will  be  in  the  most  destitute  condition, 
and  perhaps  want  even  the  necessaries  of  life? 

"With  respect  to  the  number  of  Indians  that  were  engaged 
against  us,  I  am  possessed  of  no  data,  by  which  I  can  form  a 
correct  statement.  It  must,  however,  l^ve  been  considerablef 
and  perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  our  own;  which,  deducting 
the  dragoons,  who  were  unable  to  do  u$  much  service,  was  very 
little  above  seven  hundred,  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
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Vates;  I  am  convinced  there  were  at  least  six  hundred.  The 
Prophet  had,  three  weeks  before,  450  of  his  own  proper  fol- 
lowers, i  am  Induced  to  believe,  that  he  was  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  lawless  vagabonds  who  live  on  the  Illinois  river,  as 
large  trails  were  seen  coming  from  that  direction.  Indeed,  t 
shall  pot  be  surprised  to  find,  that  spme  of  those  who  professed 
the  warmest  friendship  for  us,  were  arrayed  against  us; — 'tis 
certain  that  one  of  this  description  came  out  from  town,  an4 
spoke  to  me,  the  night  before  the  action.  The  Potawatomie 
chief,  whom  I  mentioned  to  have  been  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  in  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  left  on  the  battle 
ground,  after  having  taken  all  the  care  of  him  in  my  power;  f 
requested  him  to  inform  those  of  his  own  tribe,  who  had  joined 
the  Prophet,  and  the  Kickapoos,  and  Winebagoes,  that  if  they 
would  immediately  abandon  the  Prophet,  and  return  to  theitf 
own  tribes,  their  past  conduct  would  be  forgiven;  and  that  we 
would  treat  them  as  we  formerly  had  done.  He  assured  me 
that  he  would  do  so,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  their  com- 
pliance. Indeed,  he  said,  that  he  Was  certain  that  they  would 
put  the  Prophet  to  death.  \  think  upon  the  whole,  that  there 
will  be  no  further  hostilities;  but  of  this,  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
give  you  some  ipore  certain  information  in  a  few  days- 

**The  troops  left  the  battle  ground  on  the  9th  instalit— it 
took  every  wagon  to  transport  the  wounded.  We  managed^ 
however,  to  bring  oflFthe  public  property;  although^  almost  all 
the  private  baggage  of  the  officers  were  necessarily  destroyed.^ 

"It  may,  perhaps  be  imagined,  sir,  that  sonde  means  might 
have  been  adopted,  to  have  made  a  more  early  discovery  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  to  our  camp,  the  iotiorning  of  the  7th 
instant;  *but  if  I  had  employed  two^thirds  of  the  afmy,  as  out^ 
posts,  it  would  have  been  ineifectual:  the  Indians  in  such  a 
night,  would  have  found  means  to  have  padsed  between  them: 
placed  in  the  situation  that  we  were,  there  is  no  other  mode 
of  avoiding  a  surprise^  than  by  a  chain  of  sentinels,  so  close  to- 
gether, that  the  enemy  cannot  pass  between  without  discovery; 
and  having  the  army  in  such  readiness,  that  they  can  get'  to 
their  alarmposts  at  a  mementos  warning.  Our  troops  could 
SK>t  have  been  better  prepared  than  they  were^  unless  they  bad 
VOL.  II.  Q** 
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been  kept  under  arms  the  whole  night,  as  thfey  lay  with  their 
accoutrements  on,  and  their  arms  hy  their  sides;  and,  th^  mo- 
ment they  were  up,  they  were  at  their  posts;  If  the  sentinels 
and  the  guards  had  done  their  duty,  even  the  troops  on  the 
left  flank  would  have  been  prepared  to  receive  the  Indians. 

^  "I  have  the  honour,  to  enclose  to  you,  a  correct  return  of  oUr 
killed  and  wounded.  The  wounded  suffered  very  much  be- 
fore their  arrival  here,  but  they  are  now  comfortably  fixed^ 
and  every  attention  has  been,  and  shall  continue  to  be  paid  to 
them.  Doctor  Foster,  is  not  only  possessed  of  great  profes- 
sional merit,  but  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  feeling  and  honour. 

*^I  am  convinced,  sir,  that  the  Indians  lost  many  more  than 
ire  did — they  left  from  thirty-silt  to  forty  on  the  field.  They  were 
seen  to  take  off,  not  only  the  wounded,  but  the  dead.  An  In- 
dian, that  was  killed  and  scalped,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion by  one*of  our  men,  was  found  in  a  house  in  the  town;  se- 
veral others  were  also  found  in  thje  houses,  and  many  graves 
whrch  were  fresh  dug;  one  of  them  was  op'giiedjand  found  to 
contain  three  dead  bodies. 

**Our  infantry  used  principally  cartridges,  containing  twelve 
buck-shot,  .which  were  admirably  calculated  for  a  night  action. 

**I  have  before  informed  you,  sir,  that  Colonel  Miller  wa* 
prevented  by  illness,  from  going  on  the  expedition — he  render- 
ed essential  service  in  thecomnaand  of  fort  Harrison;  he  is  an 
officer  of  great  merit. 

"There  are  so  many  circumstances  which  it  is  important  for 
you  to  know,  respecting  the  situation  of  this  country,  that  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  commit  this  despatch  to  my  aid-de-camp. 
Major  Taylor,  who  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  it  to 
you,  and  who  will  be  able  to  give  you  more  satisfaction,  than  I 
tould  do  by  writing.  Major  Taylor,  (who  is  also  one  of  our 
supreme  judges,)  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  and  you 
may  rely  upon  any  statements  he  may  make.  a 

♦*With  the  highest  respect,  &c.  &c. 

**W1LLIAM  HENfty  HARRISON. 

**P.  S.  ffot  a  roan  of  ours  was  taken  prisoner,  and  of  three 
$calps  which  were  taken,  two  of  theip  w6re  recovered. 

^Thehon.  Wt  EustiS)  Secretary  at  WarJ*^ 
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The  following  is  ihe  examination  alluded  to: 

**We  admit  as  a  fact,  for  the  present^  that  the  Indians  of 
Tippecanoe  had  commenced  the  war,  and  that  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  terminate  it,  by  battle,  or  by  treaty. 
Because  Governor  Harrison  says  in  his  letter  to  Governor 
Scott:  'The  orders  of  the  government  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
pedition, evinces  as  much  wisdom,  as  humanity.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  protect  its  citizens,  but  ifjpossible  to  spare  the  effusion 
of  human  blood.'  Not  the  bipod  of  citizens  only.  Again  he 
says:  *I  certainly  did  not  understand  my  instructions  to  mean, 
that  I  should  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  troops,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  about  accommodation,  without  fighting.'  That 
the  government,  had  been  taught  to  believe  the  expedition 
necessary,  by  Gqmemor  Hanrisoii's  representaiionsj  no  doubt  need 
be  entertained.  And  that  he  was  vested  with  ample  powers, 
to  effect  its  object,  whether  of  war,  or  peace,  we  now  have 
from  his  own  pen — having  always  a  due  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  troops.  To  whom  then,  is  the  deficiency  of  the  means, 
to  the  end,  to  be  ascribed?  Certainly  to  Governor  Harrison. 
He  possessed  the  means  of  knowing  certainly,  the  force  of  the 
Prophet's  town — the  number  of  his  warriors — and  the'probable 
amount  of  his  auxiliaries.  Taking  the  number  450,  stated  by 
Governor  Harrison  to  be  the  Prophet's  force — and  we  have 
no  doubt  this  is  the  full  extent  of  it,  then  the  army  raised  by 
Governor  Harrison,  13  or  1400,  was  very  abundant  for  the  ser- 
vice ;  calculating  upon  all  the  contingent  aid,  which  in  the  gene- 
ral pacific  disposition  of  the  other  Indians,  he  could  reasonably 
anticipate*  And  we  can  but  smile  with  contempt^  on  the  vulgar 
garrulity  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  this  army,  (and  one 
more  gallant  in  proportion  to  its  discipline,  never  was  com- 
manded,) when  he  says  that  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  was 
not  prevented — 'was  owing  to  those  who  opposed  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  by  whom  exertions  in 
circulating  every  falsehood  that  malice  and  villany  could  in- 
vent, the  militia  were  prevented  from  turning  out;  and  instead 
of  a  force  from  12  to  1500  men,  which  I  expected  to  have  had, 
I  was  obliged  to  march  from  fort  Harrison,  with  less  than  800^ 
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my  personal  enemies  having  nnited  with  the  British  agents  in 
representing  that  the  expedition  was  entirely  useless,^  &,c.  Nor 
is  it  for  us  to  reconcile  the  contradictions,  which  we  find  in 
the  writing  of  the  consummate  general,  upon  the  subject  of  his 
forces.  In  his  letter  to  his  dear  General  Scott,  he  states  his 
own  force  at  950,  (including  some  riflemen  in  the  rear,)  which 
he  should  march  against  the  Prophefs  450  men.  So  confident 
was  he  of  tlie  competency  of  his  force,  that  he  spoke  of  leaving 
a  part. 

^In  his  official  letter  of  the  18th  December,  stating  his  own 
forte,  he  says,  deducting  the  dragoons  the  army  was  but  little 
over  700  men.  What  prevarication! — what  tergiversation!  for 
a  great  man!! 

"Well,  but  the  dragoons  made  a  part  of  the  army — and  are 
stated  in  the  same  letter,  to  consist  of  Hwo  troops,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, above  sixty  men ;  and  Captain  Parke's  troop,  which 
was  larger  than  the  other  two.^  And  which  we  may  fairly 
set  down  from  130  to  140,.  or  150  dragoons — making  his  army 
more  than  860  men.  But  we  say,  it  is  not  for  us  to  reconcile 
contradictions:  we  leave  that  to  the  general!  That  he  kne^ 
the  Indians  of  the  Prophet's  town  were  hostile,  must  be  admit* 
ted,  or  the  whole  expedition  must  be  considered  amostwanton^ 
aiid  unjusHfiable  inoasion  of  a  weakj  and  peaceable  neighbour^ 
That  he  knew  they  inhabited  a  town,  which  might  be  fortified 
with  palisades,  and  breastworks,  so  as  to  resist  muskets,  and 
rifles,  is  only  conceding  to  him  the  common  capacity,  of  a  com- 
mon man;  and  this  we  never  will  deny  him. 

"To  account  for  his  not  taking  a  fieldpiece,  or  two,  with  him, 
is  to  suppose  a  want  of  foresight,  or  a  degree  of  confidence^ 
compatible  neither  with  the  safety,  nor  best  disposition 'of  the 
troops  t  or  what  is  wholly  inadmissible,  that  the  government 
could  not  furnish  them. 

^We  now  consider  the  governor  as  having  completed  his 
files,  and  commenced  his  march  to  the  Prophet's  town,  with  an 
army  not  of  barely  1200  men,  or  less  than  1200,  as  he  would 
insinuate  in  the  statement  previously  quoted,  from  his  letter  to 
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Governor  Scott,  but  of  from  13  to  1400  men,  as  we  believe**;  if 
he  took  less  than  800  to  battle,  he  is  to  account  for  the  balance. 
We  Will  not  howevever  examine  his  line  of  march.  The  In- 
dians did  npt  waylay  him,  and  he  surmounted  all  the  logs, 
creeks,  and  hills,  from  Vincennes  to  Tippecanoe,  witkmt 
surprise!!! 

"Some  circumstances,  much  indeed  relied  on  by  him,  to 
prove  the  hostility  of  his  enemy,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention. 

''In  the  first  place,  thiey  wounded  one  of  his  sentinels;  in 
the  next,  they  repeatedly  shewed  themselves  individually,  but 
would  not  confer  or  be  spoken  with;  again,  when  he  sent 
his  spy,  and  interpreter,  to  hold  a  conference,  they  avoided 
him,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  cut  him  off  from  the  army; 
and  finally.  Major  Daveiss  reported  on  his  approach  to  the 
town,  a  series  of  insolent,  and  hostile  acts,  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians. 

''Well  then,  it  is  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  that  we  look  for 
the  penetration  and  skilly  of  R  oENERALm  What  does  our  gover- 
nor-general, whose  name  is  flaired,  and  blaired  about  as  a 
modem  Hannibal?  Why  truly — after  having  determined  to 
encamp  on  a  prairie,  one  and  a  half  mile,  or  less,  from  town, 
where  the  army  had  been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  without 
seeing  an  enemy,  as  we  understand  him,  he  is  diverted  from 
his  object,  on  the  report  of  the  Indian  insolence,  and  hostility. 
Not,  we  presume,  really  to  give  them  battle — not  to  attack  the 
town — because  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  'that  if  he  had  at- 
tacked the  town,  success  was  doubtful — and  again,  that  if  he 
had  not  been  attacked  when  he  was,  he  was  determined  to 
have  attacked  the  town  the  next  night;  if  the  Indians  had  not 
acceded*  to  his  terms,  and  which  he  was  confident  they  would 
have  rejected.'  For  what  then  did  he  relinquish  the  camp  he 
had  began  to  trace  in  the  prairie,  and  march  toward  the  Indian 
town?  Why,  doubtless,  to  read  to  the  Prophet  and  his  warriors, 

"♦It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  left  fort  Harrison  on  the 
13th  of  October,  stated  the  army  to  consist  of  1 500  men — a  letter  from  an  offi- 
cer of  the  army  on  the  Wabash,  probably  written  at  fort  Harrison,  stated 
the  same  army  at  1400,  or  upwards.  We  should  like  to  see  the  pay-roll — 
and  doubt  uot  its  numbers  correspond,  with  the  latter  accounts." 
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which  he  could  not  get  them  to  hear  before,  some  loving  mes- 
sage of  the  president,  in  the  nature  of  a  riot  act^  ordering  them 
to  disperse,  to  abandon  their  town,  and  save  their  lives.      It  is 
true  this  is  not  assigned  as  the  reason,  nor  is  there  any  object 
for  the  movement  designated,  unless  it  wlas  to  encamp  on  the 
Wabash.     But  what  then?    After  four  hundred  yards'  march, 
thre^  Indians  approach,  the  army  is  halted,  and  the  general 
brought  to  parley.     And  here  he  avows  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  attacking,  unless  he  should  know  that  they  would  not 
comply  with  the  demands  he  had  to  make.     A  promise  is  made 
to  renew  the  conference  the  next  day;  the  general  again  re- 
commences his  march,  is  again  stopped,  by  fifty  or  sixty  Indians, 
ordering  him  with  a  loud  voice  to  halt;  upon  which  he  tells 
them  he  only  wants  ground  to  encamp  on,  where  there  is  wood 
and  water — which  the  Indians  very  kindly  point  out  to  him,  and 
he  as  jiidiciousli/  accepts^  upon  the  report  of  two  of  his  officers. 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  ground,  behold  it  is  just  such  aathe 
Indians  would  choose  to  place  an  enemy  on,  whom  they  inten- 
ded to  surprise,  and  destroy.     Says  this  ccnUiotts  and  circum' 
sped  general,  who  had  conducted  the  aimy  with  the  most  per- 
ffict  safety,  through  a  country,  over  which  thousands  of  savages 
had  travelled,  thousands  of  times,  but  in  which  there  was  not 
then  any,  the  ground  destined  for  the  encampment,  'afforded 
great  facility  to  the  approach  of  savages.'     And  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  verify  his  observation  by  a  particular  description.    'It 
was  (says  he)  a  piece  of  dry  oak  land,  rising  about  ten  ieei 
above  the  level  of  a  marshy  prairie  in  front,  (towards  the  In- 
dian town,)  and  nearly  twice  that  height  above  a  similar  prairie 
in  the  rear,  through  which  and  near  to  this  bank,  ran  a  smaQ 
stream^  clothed  with  willows,  and  other  brushwood.    Towards 
the  left  flank^  this  bench  of  high  land  widened  considerably, 
but  became  gradually  narrow  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  at    . 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  right  flank, 
terminated  in  an  abrupt  point.'     If  the  God,  whom  the  Indians 
adore  in  war,  had  made  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  camp  of  an 
enemy,  it  was  this;  and  to  this  his  worshippers  directed  Gen. 
Harrison.  And  General  Harrison,  seeing  the  kind,  and  quality 
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of  the  ground,  and  that  *it  afforded  great  facility  to  the  approach 
of  savages,'  the  very  enemy  he  had  to  oppose,  most  judiciously^ 
and  like  General  Harrison f  quietly  encamps  on  the  ground, 
without  trench" OT  palisade, 

"To  what  purpose  is  it  that  General  Harrison  makes  such 
display  of  his  order  of  battle,  and  of  l^is  camp?     That  here  he 
placed  one  company,  and  there  another?    That  this  was  in 
front,  and  that  in  flank?     Why  is  there  such  a  parade  of  tithes 
of  mint,  cumin,  hyssop,  and  rosemary,  'when  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  were  neglected?'     Is  it  thus,  that  little  mind* 
seek  refuge  from  scrutiny?    Does  Governor  Harrison  expect 
to  escape  detection,  behind  the  smoke  which   he   thus  raises? 
We  shall  not  say  it  was  unpardonable  in  Governor  Harrison^ 
to  take  the  ground  chosen  for  his  camp  by  his  enemy,  whence 
came  to  see  that  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  enemy — 
because  in  these  times,  any  thing  can  be  pardoned,  that  can 
connect  itself  with  the  party  in  power;  but  we  will  say,  that 
in  our  opinion,  a  greater  faux  paux  could  not  have  been  cona- 
tmtted,  as  the  circumstance  was  no  way  turned  to  advantage 
for  the  troops  of  the  general,  or  against  the  enemy;  either  by 
fortification,  or  moving  detachments  after  dark,  to  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,   in  case  of  attack — nor  even  by  keeping 
balf  the  army  under  arms,  by  regular  routine,  through  the  night* 
''But  General  Harrison,  did  not  expect  to  be  attacked  that 
night.     And  why  did  he  entertain  an  opinion  of  security,  which 
we  admit  any  ordinary  man,  or  old  woman,  incapable  of  com- 
paring facts  and  circumstances,  might  have  entertained.    Was 
not  the  expedition  predicated  upon  the  hostility  of  the  Indians? 
Has  not  General  Harrison,  as   before   recited,  taken  much 
pains  to  demonstrate  their  hostility  ?   Was  he  not  an  invader  of 
their  territory?     Did  not  the  Indians  know  that  their  fate  de- 
pended upon  that  night?  and  that  success,  or  submission,  with 
or  without  a  battle,  was  the  only  alternative?    Did  not  Gover- 
nor Harrison  know,  that  a  defect  of  strength,  seeks  its  compen- 
sation in  stratagem?   And  does  not  stratagem  belong  to  wur  in 
general,  and  to  the  Indians  in  particular?    Why  then,  if  it  ia 
true  that  the  Indians  were  hostile,  is  it,  that  Governor  Harii- 
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son  did  not  expect  an  attack  t    Whj^  consult  hia  official  des^ 
patch — it  gives  the  reason.     He  had  told  the  Indians,  that  be 
,did  not  mean  to  attack  them  that  day — ^and  again,  that  he  wan^ 
ted  a  camp,  and  would  not  attack  them  until  they  had  refused 
his  terms,  about  which  they  would  confer  the  next  day.    What 
those  terms  were,  we  have  not  seen,  or  heard.     But  Govemor- 
Gtneml  Harrison,  has  himself  said,  he  was  confident   they 
would  not  have   been  accepted.     And  this  speaks,  that  ii^j 
were  such,  as  ought  not  to  have  been  offered. 
.    **What  then  i^  the  general's  apology  for  his  conduct,  m  the 
face  of  the  enemy;  for  taking  that  particular  piece  of  ground; 
for  encamping  his  men  on  it  without  fortification;  for  permit- 
ting the  army  to  sleep — in  a  word,  for  not  guarding  against 
surprise  ?   Why  truly,  he  did  not  expect  to  be  attacked ;  and  all 
precaution 'to  that  end,  was  useless  labour,  time  thrown  away« 
And  this  man!  would  be  thought  a  general!  and  there  are 
simpletons,  weak  enough  to  call  him  a  consummate  general!! 
But  the  Indians  made  ottier  calculations*    And  they  surprised 
his  camp,  with  forces  much  inferior  in  point  of  number,  and 
killed,  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  his  men* 
Who,  now  under  the  conduct. of  a  real  general^  would  be  at 
home,  the  cogifort  of  their  families;  and  some  of  them,  the  or^ 
nament  of  their  (iountry. 

'^To  prove  that  the  camp  was  surprised,  and  to  detail  the 
other  exploits  of  this  most  consummate  General  Harrison!  shall 
be  the  business  of  one,  or  two  subsequent  papers." 

^♦Pursuing  our  observations  on  the  conduct  of  this  general, 
the  next  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  he  so  encamped,  and 
guarded  the  army,  as  to  subject  it  to  surprise.  It  was  not  only 
exposed  to  surprise,  but  actually  surprised. 

**We  give  this  great  general  no  credit  for  the  disguise,  or  ar- 
tifice, with  which  he  has  lately  attempted,  or  may  hereafter  at- 
tempt, to  conceal  the  fact,  of  surprise.  A  fact  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  the  practical  skill,  and  consequently  to  the  real 
character,  of  a  commander  in  chief.  It  is  true,  and  we  readily 
admit,  that  when  men  enter  into  an  army,  they  consent  to  fight 
and  to  die,  whenever  it  is  necessary.    But  on  the  other  band^ 
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tlxelrxbmmarcb^t  is  pledged^  never  to  expose  &em  unnecessa- 
rrly,  and  above  all  things,  never  votuntarily  to  place  them  in  a 
condition  to  be  sorprised.  And  he  who  foregoes  ibis  oblige- 
<lion  as  a  conimander  in  chief,  is  unworthy  of  comnaand^  unwor- 
thy of  the  title  of  general! 

^'JBut  we  have  said  the  camp  was  surprised;  and  ^ie  fire  iio# 
'to  collect  the  evidence;  /or  we  ttisdain -to  make .sm  assertion 
of  so  much  importance,  without  satisfactory  proof  of  its  verity. 
If  there  was  a  man  in  existence  Who  was  interested:  to  mitigate 
iand  extenuate  the  £iot^  and  its  evidence,  that  man  wasiGovei^ 
nor  Harrison;  because  be  stood  responsible:  Yet  it  is  upon  liis 
testimony  nevertheless,  that  we  will  rest  odr  assevtioiu 

^^The  first  evidence  of  the  surprise  is  to  be  found  in  4hat  nlost 

eingutar  and  extraordinary  despatch,  CiovemorHarrison^s^rst 

ofBcial  communication  after  the  battle*    Says  he,  (speaking  of 

the  Prophet,)  >he  attacked  ihe  at  half  ^St  four  o^clock  in  the* 

inornlng  96  suddenly,  that  ^e  Indians  wer^  in  the  camp  before 

*nany  of  the  men  cjauld  get  odt  of  their  tents.  A  little  coniusion 

for  a  short  time  prevailed,  but  aided  by  the  great  exertions  of 

-the  officers,  ^P  was  soon  enabled  to  form  the  men  in  order.'— 

Now  this  statement,  notwithstanding  its  egotism^  is  evidence 

complete,  of  a  surprise    In  the  letter  of  Governor  Harrison  to 

governor  Scott,  of  the  l3th  December,  the  author,  under  the 

reproach  of  being  surprised^  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was 

not;  or  rather,  that  the  whole  army  was  not  completely  surprised; 

and  proceeds  to  state  that  the  idea  of  surprise  was  incorrect. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain  from  his  own  statement,  that  the  camp 

was  surprised,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  truth,  to 

make  the  whole  amy,  and  complete  surprise^  the  points  on  which 

he  would  palliate  the  charge.  .Because  he  admits  that  the 

two  companies  commanded  by  Barton  and  Geiger,  forming  the 

left  angle  of  the  camp,  were  attacked  before  they  were  ready. 

Now  this  is  precisely  where  the  attack  was  made;  and  had 

every  part  of  the  camp  been  attacked  at  the  same  time,  every 

part  would  have  been  equally  surprised.     But  owing  to  the 

small  number,  and  want  of  skiil  in  the  enemy,  and  to  the  prompt 

VOL.  lU  R** 
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exertion  of  the  cheers,  %e  men  were  awoke,  housed,  and  g<jrt 
into  some  order  in  other  |»arts  of  the  line  before  those  parta 
were  attacked;  and  some  |>arts  of  the  camp^  were  never  at- 
tacked* Now  it  would  be  just  as  easy  for  Governor  Harrison  to 
prove,  that  there  was  no  attack,  «s  to  prove  that  the  camp  was 
not  surprised:  for  if  tbe  suspense  of  the  attack  upon  some  parts 
of  the  camp,  until  the  men  could  be  got  out  of  their  tents,  prov«« 
thej  were  not  surprised,  so  the  total  omission  to  attack  other  parts 
-ef  the  camp,  will  prove  that  there  was  no  battfei  But  the  reverse 
of  both  is  equally  true,  tbe  camp  was  surprised;  We  shall  take 
iu>  trouble  to  prove  there  woas.fghtingn  But  again;  if  there  was 
nojurprise^  how  came  there  to  be  confusion  at  first?  how  came 
-^e  Il^dians  to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  camp?  how  came 
some  men  to  be  killed,  ^nd  others  wounded,  in  their  tents,  or 
before  the  fires?    And  yet  these  facts  have  been  admitted* 

**In  Governor  Harrison's  second  official  letter,  dated  the  18th 
of  November,  stating  that  the  attack  began  on  the  left  flanks 
he  says  that'  *the  first  notice  which  the  troops  of  that  flank  had 
of  the  danger,  was  from  the  yells  of  the  savages,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  line — ^but  even  under  those  circumstances,  the 
men  were  not  wanting  to  themselvefe,  or  to  the  occasion.'  In 
other  words,  they  did  not  lie,  and  permit  themselves  to  be  toma- 
hawked. *Such  of  them  (says  he)  as  were  caoake^  or  were  easiltf 
€aoakened^  seized  their  arms,  and  took  their  stations ;  others  who 
were  tardy,  had  to  contend  with  their  enemy  in  the  doors  of  their 
ientsJ*  Does  not  this  confess  the  surprise?  What  is  it  to  be 
surprised  by  an  enemy,  but  to  be  attacked,  unexpectedly,  and 
unprepared?  Then  unexpecting,  and  unprepared  to  receive 
the  enemy,  were  the  troops  of  the  most  consummate  General 
Harrison^  when  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November 
last.  We  do  not  mean  to  aggravate  this  circumstance.  A 
bare  recital  of  the  facts,  that  General  Harrison,  chose  the 
ground  for  his  camp  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  his 
invaded  enemy — and  that  he  encamped  his  men  on  it,  after 
observing  its  facilities  to  the  approach  of  that  enemy,  without 
the  precautions  proper  to  divert-the  stratagem  fjtom  himself, 
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upon  the  beads  of  the  savages,  is  enough  to  shew  that  he  is  a 
mere  militia  general^  fabricated  out  of  materials  for  the  chim- 
ney-corner— not  even  fit  to  fight  Indians,  though  the  weakest, 
and  most  unskilful  of  all  our  enemies.  To  be  surprised  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  other  circumstances  related,  is  no  5U«yme 
indeed!  but  a  thing  to  have  been  expected. 

"Suppose  the  Indians  had  been  numerous  enough  to  have 
attacked  every  part  of  the  camp—suppose  they  had  possessed 
skill  sufficient  to  have  made  that  attack  at  all  points  at  the 
same  time — and  suppose  that  instead  of  the  yell,  they  had  been 
silent,  what  might  not  have  been  the  effect?  What  it  would  have 
teen,  notwithstanding  all  the  vi^lance  of  the  officers,  vfhich 
enabled  'P  to  get  the  men  in  order ^  we  could  hardly  mistake  \n> 
predicting:  half  the  men  might  have  been  killed,  before  they 
were  awakened. 

''Then  we  perceive  most  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  to  the 

weakness,  and  want  of  skill  in  the  enemy — to  the  native  bravery 

of  the  troops,,  and  to  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  exclusive  of 

*!,'  is  owing  the  failure  of  the  attack  made  on  the  TthNovem* 

ber,  by  the  Indians.     That  the  victory  was  finally  gained,  was. 

but  a  consequence  of  the  same  circumstances:  for  the  troops, 

once  fairly  awake  and  standing,  would  defend  themselves,  and 

could  but  beat  back  the  enemy.     It  was  however,  half  an  houc 

(as  it  has  been  stated  to  us)  before  the  lines  were  fully  recov-^ 

ered^and  formed.    UntiFthe  general  mounted  his  horse,  he  does. 

not  tell  us  of  any  thing  he  did.     Well,  now  we  have  the  troops 

awake,  and  the  general  on  horseback,  let  us  trace  this  great 

T  throughout  the  camp,  and  mark  his  step  militaire^   The  attack 

it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  made  on  Barton's  and  Geiger's 

companies,  which  formed  the  left  angle  of  the  rear  line*     So 

soon  as  'P  mounted  his  horse,  but  when  that  was  does  not 

appear,  he  rode  to  the  angle^  that  was  attacked.     That  this 

4night  be  like  a  soldier,  we  shall  admit;  that  it  was^  like  a  gC' 

nerat  in  chiefi  we  may  question.    Because  the  lines  might  be 

attacked  in  several  different,  and  distant  points,  at  the  same 

ime\  and  a  gen^rad,  especially  in  a  night  attack,  should  he  ia 
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a  known  sita^oDi  add  prepared  to  dispen^  his  orders  to  ev- 
ery  poiat*  B^  this  as  it  noajr^  when-^F  cam^  to  the  plUce  &vst 
attackedy'^he  fooodBartoi^s  cooop^FDj  teid  suffered  severelyy 
and  GrefgferV  left,  eiitirely  brofceti,'  We  pfeaiitne  they  never 
had  been  formed  ,  ot  else  a  consideraWe  lapse  of  time  had*  taken 
place  after  the  attack.  And  wfe  presatne  ftittherf  that  'V 
reaUy  wa8:ignai«Bt  of  what  was  ^ing  on  iti  dthei*  parts  of  the 
line,  and  that  the  darkness  of  1*ie  night,  prevented  his  seieing 
hoi^,  or  when,  the  men  formedt  Whichy  as^  in  all  such  cases, 
inust  have  been  done^  wider  the  care  6f  the  imn^ediate  officers. 
But  *r  immediately  ord^Ved  Cook's  company,  and  the  com- 
pany  under  th^  comiAand  of  Lieutenant  Peters,  to  be  brought 
up  from  the  centra  of  die  rear  line,  and  formed  aci^oss  the  an^ 
gte  in  support  of  Barton's  and  Geigef  s:'  that  is,  these  com- 
panies were  ordered  from  ground^  as  'V  says,  more  dfefensvMe^ 
hw^aiiybody  been  left  fo  defend  it,  and  placed  in  ar  situation, 
where  they  might  be  killed,  without  seeing  their  enemy;  or 
ciompelled  to  fire  thfoufg;h  the  files  of  Barton's  and  G^iger's 
companies,  and  thus,  it  being  night,  kill  as  many  of  them  as 
of  the  enemy f     This  truly  was  generalship ! ! ! 

**But,asifth^  labours  and  fatigues  of 'P  were  never  to  cease,  his 
fitttention  was  then  engaged  by  a  heavy  firtng,upon  theleft  of  the 
frontline;  that  is, on  the  extreme  opfwsite  point  of  the  camp, 
where  were  stationed  the  snrrall  company  of  United  States*  ri- 
flemen, then  afrmed  With  muskets^  and  the  ebm^anies  of  B^en, 
Snelling,  and  Prescott'  Well,  what  does  *I  f  Why,  *r  found 
BiBJor  paveiss  forniingthe  dragoons,  in  the  rear  of  these  com- 
panies'— tiiese  dragoons,  being  a  stainding  corps  of  reserve,  and 
occupying  tteir  proper  place,  as  siich~4'  'andetstanding  that 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  enemy  V  fire  proceeded  from  ^me 
trees  fifteen  or  twenty  spaces  (or  paces)  in  frd^  of  those  com* 
panics,  'V  directed  the  major  to  dislodge  tbenf  with  a  pm  of 
^ke  dragoons*^  Qveit  this  part  of  the  condq^t  of  *!,'  we  should 
biive  been  glad  be  had  east  more  light;  we  should  have  been^ 
pleased  to  have  heard^  what  appeared  to  be  themimberdf/^eei^ 
(rom  which  the  eneoiy's  fire  proceedid;  we  are  auDD^us  to 
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liat^e  been  told  what  was  the  naihber  of  dragdons  ordered ; 
especially,  when  we  find  thw  account  of  the  orders  of  *!'  suc- 
ceeded by  the  following  reflections:  'Unfortunately,  the  ma- 
jor's gallantry  determined  him  to  execute  the  order  with  a 
smaller  force  than  was  sufficient,  which  enabled  the  enemy  to 
avoid  him  in  front,  and  attack  his  flank<s.  The  major  was  raor- 
taily  wounded,  ajid  his  party  driven  back«  The  Indians  were, 
however,  immediately  and  gallantly  dislodged,  from  their  ad- 
vantageous position,  by  Captain  Snelling,  at  the  head  of  his 
company,'  And  is  it  in  this  the  general  appears?  Who  ever 
heard,  till  General  'Fgave  the  order  here  detailed  by  him,  that 
dismounted  dragoons,  armed  with  swords,  and  pistols  in  belt, 
'  had  been  ordered  to  take  the  front  oifoot  soldiers^  armed  with 
muskets  and  bayonets^  and  to  dislodge  an  enemy  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty paces  in  front  of  those  foot  soldiers  so  armed?  We  pre- 
sume to  say ,  it  is  uftn^iKtaryj  and  unprecedented.  This  sUine 
general  has  1A6.  the  public  that  this  enemy  was  armed  with 
guns,  tomahawks,  war-clubs,  and  spears.  And  yet,  he  ordered' 
Major  Da^eiss,  with  a  part  of  his  dismounted  dragoons,  to 
step  in  between  the  musket  and  bayonet,  and  that  enemy.  In 
order  that  such  enemy,  being  driven  from  its  stand  behind  the 
trees,  mrght'no  longer  annoy  those  brave  troops;  who  upon  the 
fall  of  Major  Daveiss,  gallantly  applied  the  musket,  and  bayo- 
net, to  their  proper  use,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  posi- 
tion. 

"But  having  undertaken  to  trace  'P  through  the  camp,  our 
attention  is  carried  to  his  next  statement.  Says  he:  'In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, the  fire  extended  along  the  left,  flank,  the  whole  of  the 
frout,  the  right  flank,  and  part  of  the  rear  lifte.'  Fortunately, 
there  was  no  attack  upon  that  part  of  the  rear  line,  from  which 
he  had  withdrawn  the  two  companies;  what  other  parts  were 
attacked,  we  may  conjecture!  *Upon  Spencer's  mounted  rifle- 
men, and  the  right  of  Warwick's  company,  which  was  posted 
on  the  right  of  the  rear  line,  it  was  excessdvely  severe,'  &c. 
At  this  place,  we  can  but  take  tima  to  inquire,  if  this  general 
attack  succeeded  the  first  in  a  few  minutes^  how^did  it  happen 
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that  the  attention  of  General 'V  after  tlie  dispositions  stated  to 
have  been  made  by  him  on  the  left  flank,  was  so  particularly 
attracted  by  the  firing  on  the  right  flank?  to  which  he  next 
posted,  an4  where,  as  usual,  he  did  wonders !  Indeed,  we  can 
but  marvel,  that  H'  was  not  as  much  affected  by  the  firing  on 
the  right  of  the  rear  line^  where  Spencer  and  Warwick  were 
posted*  It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  there  h  no  confusion  of 
ideas,  there  is  at  least  a  great  want  of  precision,  in  the  account 
given  by  this  general,  of  his  own  great  exploits.  Connected  with 
the  description  of  an  almost  general  engagement,  we  uext  per- 
ceive, the  general  discovers  Captain  Robb's  company  had  left 
its  ground,  for  the  centre  of  tjie  camp.  Now,  what  the  general 
did  with  Robb's  company,  he  does  not  tell — but  instead  of  or- 
dering it  back  to  reoccupy  the  ground  it  had  left,  he  ordered 
the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  Prescot's  company;  which  company, 
but  a  little  before,  was  engaged  on  the  left  of  the  front  line; 
yet,  says  he,  4  had  reinforced  every  part  of  tiie  line  that  had 
suffered  much,  and  as  soon  as  the  approach  of  morning  had 
discovered  itself,  1  withdrew  from  the  front  line,  Snelling's, 
Posey's,  and  Scott's,  and  from  the  rear  line,  Wilson's  compa- 
nies, and  drew  them  up  upon  the  left  flank;  and  at  the  same 
time,  I  ordered  Cook's  and  Baen's  c6m panics,  the  former  front 
(be  rear,  and  the  latter  from  the  front  line,  to  reinforce  the 
right  flank.*  , 

"Never  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Major  Sturgeon,  in  the 
Mayor  of  Gar  rat,  the  evolutions  of  a  militia  regiment,  men* 
tioned  in  Salmagundi,  qr  the  manoeuvres  of  the  renowned  gflfs 
vernor  of  New  York,  detailed  by  Knickerbocker,  was  there 
^uch  marchings  and  coimtermarchings  performed. 

'^Thus  have  we  traced  General  'P  through  the  account,  rci\- 
dered  by  himself,  of  the  action  on  the  Wabash.  We  invite  ex, 
amination;  for  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  correct;  if  possible, 
to  find  in  what  it  is,  that  Governor  Harrison  has  shown  in  any 
thing,  one  trait  of  military  capacity  not  common  to  every  man 
i»  his  army  with  a  commission  equal  to  that  of  captain — and 
are  forced  to  confess  that  our  research  has  been  vain. 

"That  General  Harrison  was  busy,  we  have  seen;  that  he  r^u 
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hither  hn4  thither,  he  has  told  us;  that  the  officers  generally 
did  th^ir  duty,  and  that  the  men  were  hrave,  we  have  no  doubt: 
ttnd  greatly  do  we  regret  that  such  officers,  and  such  men  were 
not  commanded  by  a  general  worthy  of  them — a  general  who 
would  have  conducted  them  to  battle  by  daylight,  or  kept 
them  from  being  surprised  by  ni^ht!!! 

"In  Governor  Harrison's  letter  to  Governor  Scott,  he  expres- 
ses himself  pleased  that  his  army  was  attacked  in  the  night;  it 
vras  wliat  he  wanted;  because  it  afforded  a  better  opportunity 
for  killing  Indians,  than  when  the  attack  was  by  day.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  idea  is  too  weak,  and  puerile  for  any  one  but 
General  Harrison.  We  shall  take  but  little  trouble  to  expose 
it.  We  can,  however,  but  contrast  it  with  the  opinion  of  the 
^ame  great  general,  expressed  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  Novem- 
ber to  the  secretary  of  war;  he  says,  ^My  great  object  was  to 
keep  the  lines  entire,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking  into 
the  camp  until  daylight,  which  should  enable  me  to  make  a 
general  and  effectual  charge.'  Thus  do  we  find  this  great  man 
at  variance  with  himself.  At  one  time,  in  effect  confessing  that 
the  night  attack  had  placed  him  merely  on  the  defensive,  ren- 
dered his  cavalry  useless,  and  a  general  and  effectual  charge 
impracticable;  and  that  he  waited  only  for  daylight,  to  exer^ 
his  force,  and  secure  the  victory.  At  another  time,  he  is  for 
the  night  attack  of  the  enemy;  when  the  cavalry  cannot  act, 
and  when  no  ulterior  movement  could  be  made  with  advan- 
tage— at  least,  none  w^s  made  by  General  Harrison. 

"But  even  as  to  the  article  of  killing,  we  had  tliought  that 
the  night  favoured  the  assailants,  and  especially  the  Indians — 
on  their  own  ground  too,  with  which  they  were  well  acquaint- 
ed, in  addition  to  their  greater  facility  of  concealment,  anJ 
better  sight  than  white  men  in  the  night.  But  so  deranged 
appear  the  ideas  of  Governor  Hariison,  that  he  has  said  if  the 
Indians  had  not  attacked  him,  he  had  determined  to  attack 
them  the  next  night;  relyiog,  we  presume,  alone  upon  the  ad^ 
vantage  which  assailants  have  of  their  enemy  in  the  night 
attack*  How  then  could  he  be  pleased  that  the  attack  was 
made  on  his  camp  in  the  night? 
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«Wepe  we,  indeed,  to  eicamiiie  and  contrast  all  ivhicti  this 
mighii/ man  of  words  hns  written,  we  might  suspect  the  sanity 
of  his  inteiteets;  we  never  could  respect  him  for  judgment,  or 
candour.  But  one  reflection,  and  we  ace  don<e  with  hiniibr 
the  present. 

"What  was  the  killing  a  few  Indians,  to  the  loss  of  so  maay 
valuable  citizens?  who,  but  that  Governor  Harrison  .wants  the 
qualities  and  quali6cations  of  a  general,  might  have  be^i 
saved;  and  yet  have  been  lost  in  one  fatal  night,  to  their  fami- 
lies and  country  forever! 

"If  Governor  Harrison  invaded  the  Indian  country,  and  the 
Prophet^^  town,  uncertain  whether  he  would  fight  or  not,  he 
should  have  established  a  strong  and  fortified  camp^ata  con- 
venient distance  from  the  town,  where  he  should  have  requi- 
red their  conferences;  and  from  which,  if  necessary,  he  might 
have  readily  n^de  his  attack.  In  such  a  camp,  his  army  would 
have  been  safe,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day.  And  although 
there  might  not  have  been  killed  as  many  Indians^  he  would 
not  have  merited  the  execration  of  the  surviving  friends  of 
those  heroes,  whom  he  has  lost. 

"Once  more  we  will  go  back  to  the  camp  of  this  c&i*summale 
^pnera/,  Ego;  Hardson.  Per  it  is  by  the  camp  of  a  general, 
as  much  as  any  other  circumstance,  that  he  is  known.  When 
Phyrrhus  saw  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  entrenchsd  und  fortified^ 
he  could  but  exclaim  to  his  attendants:  *Truly  these  lajre  n«t 
barbarians.'  Bui  what  would  he  have  said,  had  he  seen  the 
camp  of  the  renowned  General  Harrison?  'Verily,  this  mili- 
tia have  no  general.'*  In  front  and  rear  of  the  camp,  a  wet 
prairie,  impracticable  for  horse,  and  just  calculated  for  the 
approach  orn-dtreat  of  the  Indian  enemy* 

"Accordingly,  after  the  general  had  ordered  Snelling^s,  Po* 
sey's,  Scott's  and  Wilson's  companies,  to  reinforce  the  left 
^ank;  and  Cook's,  and  Baen's  companies,  to  reinforce  the 
right  flank ;  Major  Wells,  not  knowing  the  intentions  of  the  ge- 
neral, (he  choosing,  we  presume,  to  command  every  where  in 
person,  and  to  do  the  duty  which  might  have  been  done  by  in- 
ferior offiqers,  and  before  he  could  form  the  cavajry,  after  da)^» 
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light,  to  support  the  intended  charge,)  proceeded  to  make  ^h© 
charge,  and  drove  the  Indians  at  the  point  of  the  bayonetj 
into— a — swamp;  where  neither  foot,  nor  horse,  could  follow 
them.  Thus  ended  the  battle  on  tlie  left.  On  the  right,  to 
the  rest  of  the  force,  was  added  the  riflemen ;  with  th^se,  the 
enemy  was  charged,  and  put  to  flight.  'A  favourable  oppor* 
tunity,(say8  the  general,)  was  here  ofiered  to  pursue  the  ene^ 
my  with  dragoons,  hut  being  engaged  at  that  time  on  the  othei' 
Jiank^  I  did  not  observe  it  until' — when? — Ht  was  too  latent — 
O  fie !  O  fie !  Was  ever  ppor  general  so  unfortunate  \  When  the 
charge  was  made  on  the  left  flank,  he  was  not  there;  he  waa 
forming  the  dragoons.  When  the  charge  was  afterwards  pnade 
on  the  right  flank,  by  the  infantry,  be  was  not  there;  hje  wag  pi^ 
the  left  flank.  A  fine  opportunity  occurred,  for  charging  the. 
enemy  with  the  dragoons;  but  it  was  not  observed  Jjntil  it  was 
too  late!!  Was  there  ever  sp  consummate  a  gei^sral?  Major 
Sturgeon  indeed!  why  we  prptiest  that  Major  Sturgeon  is  ijq 
more  to  General  Harrisoi^,  jthan  a  duck  is  to  a  goosel!l 

"It  is  of  no  importance,  to  observe,  that  Governor  If^rrison, 
is  a  little,  selfish,  intriguing,  busybody  I  But  wfien  he  is  exal? 
ted  into  the  general,  and  pilfled,  anfd  l^lo^n  into  our  f^cjes,  as 
possessing  miUtary  skill  in  an  pminent  degree,  nve  can  l?ut  i^sfe, 
What  has  he  dpne?  )Vhere  di4  he  shew  \\h  sjri}l?  W^s  it  in  the 
choice  of  his  cannp?  Was  it  by  his  sagacity  in  penetfatiqg  tha 
design  of  the  enemy?  Was  it  in  making  ulterior  moveipentf 
to  circumvent  them?  Was  it  in  running  {^t^ie^r  ^d  thit{ier 
through  tlie  camp?  Was  it  in  taking  upon  bin^self  tl)e  com? 
maud  of  companies,  divisions,  apd  platoons?   W^a^  jit  ii>  ppjit- 

swamps,  wfth  wh|^Bfctad  forTl|§4  ^9  can?p.— r^Ppough. 
We  have  said  eflSHpi^^t  tj:^^  r/ead|^  f:p  thinl^^^g;  that  ig| 
what  we  panted."     ^    ^ 

It  is  pleasant  to  bu^y  and  forget  the  faaltsf  and  foibles  of  ai| 

old  man's  life,  in  tbe  remembrance  of  an  act  of  real  noerit,  a/; 

the  end  of  his  public  service.     This  reflection  is  the  result  of 

comparison,  and  is  intended  to  express  approbation  of  the  docu- 

VOL.  11.  S** 


ting  to  have  the  (^agoons  ^dy  to  charge,  pr  to  pursue  the 
enemy? — But  sto^j^he  di^o>||^ could  not  charge  ii^  the 
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ment  presented  to  the  legislature  by  Governor  Scott,  on  the  3d 
0f  December^  1811. 

The  substance  of  which,  th^  whole  being  too  long  for  inser- 
tion, will  close  the  second  volume  of  the  history  of  Kentucky. 
,It  follows: 

"We  live,  gentlemen,  in  times  of  no  ordinary  import;  allour 
wisdom  and  virtue  pay  be  required  for  our  own  preservation." 

"War  seems  to  lower  over  our 'horizon."  Alluding  to  the 
prosj)octs  in  the  east,  no  less  than  in  the  west. 

"Justice  as  well  as  policy,  dictated  the  pacific  course  our 
government  has  endeavoured  to  pursue."  But  "unprovoked 
and  incessant  injuries  from  both  Britain  and  France,  with  a 
view  to  involve  us  in  their  wars,  has  been  the  consequence." 

Force,  or  what  is  worse,  submission,  seems  the  only  alterna- 
tive left  us,  by  these  hostile  rivals. 

If  the  spirit  of  th(B  country  is  so  humiliated  and  debased,  as 
to  submit,  then  indeed  we  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  free — 
much  less  thaxmlj  free  nation  on  the  earth. 

Both  the  great  belligerents  have  injured  us;  we  have  a  right 
to  compensation  from  each.  In  regulating  the  relations  be- 
tween themselves,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Nor  should  our 
inclinations  know  either  British  or  French. 

The  president  has  apprized  congress,  that  the  nation  should 
assume  an  attitude  of  defence*  Ijet  us  therefore  be  prepared 
for  the  rencounter. 

The  energies  of  our  country,  if  properly  called  oat,  and  eno- 
ployed,  are  more  than  adequate  to  our  protection,  against 
every  enelny.  But  we  have  too  great  fondness  for  indulgence, 
and  for  power — too  great  hojgogyf  priva^^ — too  much  love 
of  foreign  commerce.         ^V  ^ 

But,  as  the  health  of  ^iBe  body^^^^^kipon  th^t  of  the 
members,  we  shoul«ffiore  imm^HBBipi  our  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  our  staty^improve^fr  resources,  and  cultivate 
the  means  within  our  reach,  without  ^graspij|t  after  those  be- 
yond it.  *:* 

Let  us  be  prepared  and  ready  to  assist  others,  if  we  expect 
to  be  assisted  by  them* 
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The  preservation  of  our  union,  the  great  anchor  of  oar  safety, 
requires  that  the  good  of  all  should  be  consulted,  and  pronwted. 
The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  the  product  of  its  industry.  The 
fertility  of  our  soil,  calls  us  to  agriculture;  the  exchange  of  our 
productions  of  the  land,  with  internal  manufactures,  always 
safe,  should  form  the  basis  of  American  commerce.  The  less 
we  are  dependent  on  other  nations,  the  more  they  will  respect 
Hs;  and  the  less  shall  we  be  annoyed  by  them. 

People  are  the  strength  of  a  nation.  Facility  of  subsistence 
will  always  multiply  them.  Perhaps  no  age  or  country  has 
witnessed  such  rapid  advancesj  in  both  population  and  improve- 
ment, as  our  own. 

The  militia,  a  subject  often  recalled  to  your  recollections^ 
never  more  demanded  your  attention.  I  have  seen  with  plea*- 
sure,  an  improvement  in  the  discipline  and  military  appearance 
of  the  men.  There  is  a  pride  allied  to  honour;  it  is  the  soul 
of  a  soldier;  it  cheers  him  in  toils — nerves  him  in  danger — and 
in  the  path  of  his  duty,  leads  him  to  victory,  or  to  death,  with 
equal  magnanimity.  The  laws  should  cherish  this  pride;  the 
first  step  to  which,  is  the  procurement  of  good  officers;  .the  next, 
the  habit  of  obedience.  Arnis  are  indispensable.  Once  more 
permit  me  to  recommend  an  armory.  A  beginning  should 
be  made;  we  have  resources;  we  have  credit;  money  might 
be  borrowed;  the  sale  of  vacant  land  might  soon  replace  it. 
To  preserve  our  prosperous  state,  we  must  be  strong:  to  main- 
tain liberty,  we  must  be  able  to  defend  it.  Nor  sh6uld  we 
forget,  that  to  maintain  our  rights,  we  should  understand  them. ' 
Education  then  becomes  expedient,  as  the  handmaid  toinfor- 
mation-'-'the  only  substitutfe.  for  ignorance.  Knowledge  is 
equally  necessary  igbPi^  military,  and  civil  affairs.  Every 
country  produces  ^Kiits  sufficient  for  fevery  purpose,  both 
private  and  public,  iPfhey  are  but  duly  cultivated. 

Then  how  important  are  schools,  both  civil  and  military! 
These  are  important  subjects,  gentlemen,  which  to  mention,  is 
to  recommend  to  your  aid — there  is,  however,  yet  another, 
still  more  important;  because  it  is  of  every  day's  use;  it  is  the 
interest  ^nd  right  of  every  man;  it  is  the  administration  of 
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justice.  There  is  a  tardiness  in  its  progress^  which  bespenka 
something  much  amiss  in  the  structure,  or  organization  of  the 
courts;  or  in  both. 

"A  celebrated  writer  of  English  history,  has  observed,  that 
in  that  country,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons;  the  army,  navy, 
and  revenue,  are  all  for  the  support  of  the  twelve  judges. 
Meaning  by  this,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  government  is 
intended  for  the  correct  and  uninterrupted  administration  of 
the  laws,  and  that  lids  can  only  be  done  through  the  judges. 

*'The  judiciary  of  that  country,  is  certainly  the  cause  why  it 
is  more  free  than  any  other,  but  our  own.  Their  judges 
are  men  of  the  first  learning  and  talents;  the  tenure  of  their 
ioffices,  as  well  as  the  receipt  of  their  salaries,  are  dependent  on 
(heir  good  behaviour^  alone;  and  their  compensation  is  so  ample, 
as  to  require  no  other  fortune  for  their  support,  &c.  The  ef- 
fect of  such  arrangement,  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  nation 
froTm  entire  despotism.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  recom- 
mending equal  salaries,  but  such  as  are  both  competent  and 
liberal. 

"Continued  habits  of  study  and  reflection,  are  required  for 
this  station,  beyond  every  other.  And  this  holds  true,  most 
especially,  in  the  court  of  the  last  resort;  whose  decisions,  to  a 
great  extent,  must  form  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  tardy  administration  of  justice,  and  especially  in  chan- 
cery, is  again  the  subject  of  remark;  ^nd  proper  for  revision— 
as  is  also,  the  criminal  code.  There  is  too  much  lenity,  for 
either  refoifn,  or'  punishment. 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  struggle  of  the  southern  patriots,  with 
becoming  sympathy.  •*  * 

And  with  expressions  of  gratitude,  (m^  abundant  bles- 
sings enjoyed  by  the  nation,  and  the  sts^lSni^ou rages  a  prac- 
tice of  the  necessary  means  to  preserve  Sem. 

And  next,  after  a  very  lengthy  address,  which  is  here  greatly 
condensed,  he  makes  his  valedictory,  and  retires,  like  a  pa- 
triot, and  a  sage.  , 


END  OF  VOLUME  II. 
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